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CULTURE AND ORDER 


Foreword By Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhizary, Kift 
{President, Indian Research Institute) 

It might appear to be too late in the day to have to define or 
defend ‘ Ctilture which is the foundation, the base, and the bed- 
rock of order and orderliness in their^broadest and best sense. The 
contrary, however, seems to be the case, and wonder of wonders 
such is the case, in regions best and most permeated and pre-'' 
dominated by Culture, also in its best and the broadest sense. The 
case of such an individual was like that of one who proclaimed that 
he did not know what Prose was though he was speaking Prose all 
his life. 

This remark can be best illustrated and in the shortest way 
by two quotations from two of the most cultured men of the last 
century. The famous statesman, orator, -and philanthropist, 
John Bright, almost in a perverse and ‘ cussed ’ fasWon once pro- 
claimed, ‘ People who talk about What they Call culture, by wHch 
they mean a smattering of the two dead languages— Greek and 
Latin. How poor a thing this culture is, how little good it can 
do to the world, and how aljsurd it is for its possessors to set much 
store by it ’. 

Another famous protagonist of real Culture and one, of the 
most cultured of men took upon himself to speak of Culture in the 
same strain. Flederic Harrison observed, ‘ Perhaps the very silliest 
cant of the day is the cant about culture. Culture is a desirable 
quality in a critic of new books, and sits well on a professor of 
“ belles letters" ; but as applied to politics, it means simply a turn 
for small fault-finding, love of selfish ease, and indecision in action. 
The man of culture is in politics one of the poorest mortals alive. 
For simple pedantry and want of good sense no man is his equal. 
No assumption is too unreal, no end is too impractical for him.’ 

The offending ‘ smattering of Greek and Latin ’, now at a much 
greater discount than ever even in Cambridge and Oxford, or diall 
I say Oxford and Can^bridge, should one would have thought, no 
longer bring* this diatribe pn Culture. But the stream of vitupera- 
tion has by no means ceased. As late as 1933, Mr. Burton Roscoe 
in the preface to his admirable ‘ Titans of Literature ’ says, ‘ More 
nonsense has been written about the Greeks than about any other 
race of people^ This is because, their tremendously rich literature 
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has begot a rich literature, rich in nonsense as well as sense.’ 
This sense of non-sense is remarkable in an author who in spite of 
himself has done yeomen service to the better and proper under- 
standing of Greek and Latin literature. It is a pity that he had 
not read earlier Prof. Pearl’s work, ‘ To Begin with ’, which he 
himself describes as a ‘ Prophylactes against Pedantry’. Strange- 
ly enough, this Prophylactes prescribes from ‘ Lucretius ’ to ‘ Balzac 
and Anatole France ’ as some of the antidotes against the prevailing 
melody of Pedantry. Though we have not lacked support and 
appreciation there are and had been those to whom the ethics 
about ‘ Little lyatin ’ and ‘ Less Greek ’ in the domains of Sanskrit, 
Pali, Arabic, and Persian have not been wanting. Ethics of this 
type have still to be accommodated and reckoned with, particularly 
as Type-writing, Accountancy, Tailoring, and Actuarial Economics 
which have begun claiming monopoly in seats of learning, threatened 
to eclipse also our temple for the Advancement of Learning — our 
University. 

Mathew Arnold, the last century apostle of 'Sweetness and 
Light ’ looked upon Cultufe as the foe of cant, vandalism, and vul- 
garity. He hated ‘ Clap-trap ’ as much as Hebraism the stronghold 
of narrow bigotry and pert and perverse pertinacity. Hellenism 
was his creed^the Salt of the Earth and the saving-grace of hu- 
manity. Minerva was the daughter of Jove as Saraswati was of 
Brahma. One can ill afford to ignore the elephant-headed presiding 
deity of Wisdom and Success riding his mouse-charger and his 
brother. Heaven’s Generalissimo who arc all more or less prototypes 
of Culture. Mahamaya’s entourage is not unreasonably and in- 
effectively predominated by Saraswati, Ganesa, and Kertikeya, 
multiple forces of Culture in the grand scheme of the Universe. 

Montesquien says: ‘The first motive which ought to impel 
us to study is the desire to augment the excellence of our nature, 
and to render an intelligent being yet more intelligent ’. This i.s 
the troe ground, says Mathew Arnold, ‘ to assign for the genuine 
sdentific passion, however manifested, and for culture, viewed 
simply as a fruit of this passion There is of Culture the prevailing 
view ‘ that in all the love of our neighbour, the impulses towards 
action, help and beneficence, the desire for removing human error, 
clearing human confusion and diminishing human misery, the 
noble aspiration to leave the world better and happier than we 
found it, ^motives eminently such as are called social, — come in as 
part of the grounds of culture ’ — ^the main and the pre-eminent part. 

Culture may, according to Mathew Arnold, be properly described 
‘ not as having its origin in curiosity : but as love of perfection • 
ti ts study of perfection. It moves by the force, *not merely or 
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primarily of the scientific passion for pure knowledge but also moral 
and sodal passion for doing good.' 

As in the first view of it, we took for its worthy motto Mon- 
tesquien’s words : ‘ To render an intelligent being yet more in- 

telligent so, in the second view of it, there is no better motto 
which it can have than the words of Bishop Wilson ; ‘ To make 
reason and the will of God prevail ' 

This vein need hardly be pursued very much further for our 
present purposes than to deplore that -in the wake of so-called 
‘ Utihtarianism ' the study, appreciation, and absorption of culture 
is on the wane. Horrors are being perpetrated in some sections 
of modern literature in the name of Art and the tide has to be 
stemmed. Bengali Veriiacular which is daily gathering remarkable 
vigour and energy has long been casting about for a suitable name 
for Culture, and among the many that have been suggested, one 
finds ‘ Kristi ’, ‘ Charcha ’, ‘ Sadhana’, ‘ Alochana ’, and ‘ Anusilan'. 
The appropriateness and. suggestiveness of any of these names need 
not detain us, except as an index of the widespread desire and 
demand for the growth and expansion Of real cultural ideals, ideas, 
and formulae. Culture is bound to prevail, however much one may 
deprecate, the smattering of any old or mid-old Classics. It is 
recognized to be and is the bed-rock of order and orderUness without 
which no social entity can be evolved or exist. Sahitya is the 
Sanskrit equivalent of what is normally ccmnoted as literature. 
The wise ancient saying : 

‘ The time of the wise and the intellectual is passed by the 
pastime of Kavya and Shastras or Literature — ^worldly and other- 
worldly.’ Here is the key-note of the situation and the seeming 
pastime is really the cement that goes deep down the foundation 
and constitutes the bed-rock. 

Where there is little time, capacity or inclination for close and 
deep scholarship even ‘ smattering ’ or casual acquaintance is 
helpful and healthful. The Calcutta University not caring or daring 
to deal with Culture at large, has for the moment shown courage 
by adopting ‘ Indian History and Culture ’ as one of the subjects 
for higher studies. This is a first good step. Thereby, however, 
it does not ignore or give the go-by to Culture of other ilk and 
with a larger venue. All its curricula and courses of study, how- 
ever seemingly utilitarian, make forth the growth and promotion 
of Culture in the broader and the better sense. 

Search and reverence for the old and the past, as helping in 
the understanding of the present and in the strengthening and 
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reinforcement of the future, have a great place in real Culture. This 
has been the motto and motive of the Indian Research Institute 
which in spite of untold handicap has set before itself the great task 
of the publication of an acceptable and useful edition of the ‘ Vedas 
The difficulties in our way have gradually assumed much larger 
proportions than we had bargained for, because of lack of capacity 
and inclination for work of this description on the part of many 
people to whom credit for this class of work has been unwittingly 
but fondly given. We have to retrace our steps, correct our mistakes 
and miscalculations, and plod on more doggedly and determinated 
than ever in our new found path. One of the methods for crea- 
tion and strengthening of public opinion in favour and in the 
interest of Culture would be the undertaking to which we have 
now resolved to commit ourselves. There is no lack of Journals 
and journalistic enterprise in the learned world, which on the other 
hand seems to suffer according to certain standards and ideas 
rather from a plethora. But every ideal for propagation and 
promotion of public opinion as also the demand for manifesta- 
tion and clarification of its ‘ Objects and Reasons ’ must have 
a platform of its own. Such a platform has its value as it can 
set forth from time to time and help in diffusing the reasons, the 
utility, the practicability, and the e.s.sential desirability of ideals, 
as such. Such a platform can also assist in the removal and 
rectification of errors, miscalculations and misapprehensions and 
in focussing the views, demands, and necessities of its votaries, that 
resolve to worship in the same temple. 

In addition to our Vedic work, the In.stitute during its very 
short existence has succeeded, through the generosity and public 
spirit of Dr. Bimala Churn Daw, a worthy scion of a wealthy, pious, 
and public-spirited family, in bringing out an acceptable edition of 
‘ Barhut ’ under the capable and scholarly editorship of Dr. B. M. 
Barua. Similar other ventures are in view and how far success 
will attend our endeavours in the directions that we are proposing 
to ourselves, will depend upon the volume of enUghtened and sym- 
pathetic public opinion that we can create, and pubhc demand that 
we can evolve. 

The Journal,' which again owes its inception and energizing 
inspiration to the generosity of Dr. Bimala Churn Daw and 
to the determined zeal and unflagging devotion of our Secre- 
taiy, Mr. Satis Chandra Seal, will endeavour to focus suggestions, 
criticisms, and ideas. It will as far as our means and resources 
permit give at once an organic shape to unconnected ideas of 
our programme in hand and our contemplated field of action. It 
will try to afford to all devoted workers an impartial forum, under 
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the capable editorship of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, long and honourably 
connected with the epoch-making Journal ‘ Indian Antiquary 
with willing co-operation of Dr. B. M. Baru^ and Dr. B. C. Daw. 

We soon expect and propose to have our self-contained office 
and Press which will make our work quicker, easier, and smoother. 
Regarding our contemplated publication of the Vedas, the gigantic 
proportions of which will be some explanation of our seeming 
slowness, every effort is being' made to quicken them on modified 
hnes found necessary and unavoidable under altered circumstances 
of which premonition and prevision were impossible. Apart from 
other beneficent resultants of our proposed publications in the 
domains of Spirituality, Antiquity, Linguistics, and Economy, we 
set forth high stores by them on the score of much decried Culture 
which in the march of things, must once again come into its own. 

To come back once more to Frederick Harrison. He in his 
narrow and crabbed concept of Ctilture looks upon the cultured 
man as the useless diletantte. He thinks that cultured people are 
the only class, perhaps they are the only class of responsible beings 
in the community who cannot with safety be entrusted with power. 

Frederick Harrison proceeds in this strain and says, ‘ The active 
exercise of politics requires common sense, sympathy, trust, resolu- 
tion and enthusiasm, qualities which your man of culture has 
carefully rooted up, lest they damage the delicacy of his critical 
olfactories ’. 

This large-minded and really cultured man, the exponent of 
August Comte and Positivism to the British Phehstines, as Mathew 
Arnold called them, did tremendous injustice to Culture in the West 
as well as in the East when lie gave utterance to these highly 
Phelistine-like sentiments. Big men of action in the West have 
also been some of the biggest men of Culture. Not to multiply 
names, this is best illustrated by the conquering Caesar and his 
edif3dng commentaries. 

So has been the case in what to the West goes as the sleepy 
and the dreamy Fast. Bankim Chandra Chatterjee in his monu- 
mental study of Srikrishna, the pivot of modem reaction in Hinduism, 
has forcibly analysed and illustrated many-sided and variegated activ- 
ities of the Man of Thought and Speculation, of organization and of 
action, — an Ideal, a second of which the world has not been blessed 
with. And who can in this concern forget Srikrishna’s typical 
disciple the Knight Vaishnava or Vaishnavite Knight — Vishma, 
so powerfully portrayed in the Mahabharata and Srimad Bhagvat 
with harmonious combination of Action, Administration, Specula- 
tion, Sacrifice, and Spirituality in his immeasurably gigantic 
personality — a true type of true Culture. 
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The name of Chanakya Kautilya will strike the most casual 
of thinkers as illustrating balanced Culture and Action. Names 
could be multiplied ad libitum if necessity arose. 

To pick out only a few names in the special domains of that sec- 
tion of Culture with which we are for the moment in particular con- 
cerned, the names of Madhavacharya (Vidyaranya) and Sayancharya 
in the South, and Rupa and Sanatana ‘ inspired ’ by Sree Chaitanya 
in the North, will strike many as giving practical contradiction to 
Frederick Harrison’s poorly conceived dictum. Who were greater 
scholars, thinkers, teachers, and at the same time administrators and 
organizers than Madhava and Sayana whose impress on Vedic learning 
is an abiding asset in high grade Culture ? Who left a deeper impress 
on Northern Vaishnava spirituality than the thinkers, philosophers, 
and administrators, Rupa and Sanatana ? It is not of, ‘ Blucher- 
booted Kulter’, the pernicious creed of pre-war Prussia that rased 
Huvain, and ultimately rased pre-war German imperialism of which 
one cares to think in this concern. Rather would one think of and 
teach Indra-Birochana Philosophy, the leveller and at the same 
time the uplifter of ideals that may for ascendency, development, and 
stability of what Ancient India stood for and in spite of pa.ssing 
ages still stand for and will yet abide. Our reference would not be 
complete without mention of the many -.sided activities of that colos- 
sal creation and creator of Modern India — Raja Ram Mohun Ray, the 
centenary of whose death was celebrated with so much eclat last year. 

Dt. S. N. Das Gupta, one of our contributors, has in his well- 
known ‘ History of Indian Philosophy ’ abundantly made it clear 
that the most important achievement of Indian thought was 
Philosophy and it was regarded as the goal of all the highest 
practical and theoretical activities. He indicated the point of 
unity amidst all the apparent diversities which the complex 
growth of Culture has over a vast area. Dr. Das Gupta goes on to 
add : ‘ The unity of India is essentially one of spiritual aspira- 
tions and obedience to the Law of the Spirit’. This indeed 
proves how Culture is the basis and bed-rock of order and order- 
liness. It is indeed theoretical but much more than theoretical ; 
it is much more practical than it is theoretical — a position that 
neither John Bright nor P'rederick Harrison and small- vision men 
like them, who deprecate Culture could imagine or appreciate. 
The spiritual and the practical integrity of our Culture has never 
been affected by passing political, social, or even intellectual 
phenomena that have, age after age, swept over India. A study of 
its Philosophy will convince open-minded investigator of the 
essential unity and practical efficiency of Culture--and particularly 
of Hindu Culture. 
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The Culture that we want to visualise and assimilate is neither 
narrow nor lop-sided but is broad-based, universal, and all-pervading. 

A glance at the credentials of our Board of Editors, Advisory 
Committee, and contributors will convince’ the most casual and 
capricious of critics that ours are Dot sectional or sectarian ideals 
but we aim at an all-comprehensive programme and roirtine of work 
for the uplift of worldly and other-worldly level of humanity as an 
organic whole. We, who are engaged in the arduous and possibly 
thankless task of trying to bring home to the seeker the master- 
pieces in Thought and Speculation of the Past cannot ignore books 
and what they stand for. At the same time we do not ignore 
but must frankly recognise the great place that well-conducted 
journals have won for themselves in the development of cultural 
ideals in domains of Spirituality, of Art and Arts, and of Science 
and of Eiterature. They are much more than a pastime and an 
entertaining interlude. They help in focussing on a common and 
easily accessible plane the wisdom of the past and the speculations 
and the discoveries of the present, in which achievement they have 
been singularly fortunate and successful. How extensive is the 
capacity of journals in this direction will be perceived from the 
fact that one learned Society in Calcutta — the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal — gets placed on its tables for the benefit of enquiring members 
as well as of record as many as 86 high class journals. Without 
taking into consideration the more or less ephemeral and diletantte 
style of work of lesser journals and magazines, one can form an 
idea of the immense path that is possible for our Research Journal 
to take in the Advancement of Ivearning, growth of cultural ideals, 
and development of speculation. 

Ours is an humble but devoted effort to supplement the labours 
of this band of constant workers in keeping our mission in the 
forefront of the intellectual and spiritual workings of the day and 
to keep the flag flying. 

May the God of Nations bless and prosper the humble efforts 
of the Institute that has set itself to it the task of placing before 
seekers rich stores of the past, which have more or less been a 
sealed book to the general public. 




CHIPS FROM AN INDIAN WORKSHOP 

By Sir Erajendranath Srae, Kt. 

This workshop has long ceased to resound with the stroke of 
the hammer, but stray chips collected from the debris will be found 
here from time to time. 
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I. 

The coming world-order. 

(a) The Russian model or plan. 

In Russia, since the Revolution the established socio-political 
order is communistic, but latterly it has been tempered by the 
recognition of the individual’s claim to remuneration in the form 
of wages. This has been forced on communistic Russia on account 
of the foreigners who had been employed under the new organization. 
It has, however, gradually been extended so as to form an element 
of the economic system. 

ip) The Anglo-American Model. 

The basis of this system is capitalism and the recognition of 
individual ownership of property as nonnal and basic. But it 
also has had to be tempered by socialistic taxation so that the 
socio-political organization is tending towards a sort of profit- 
sharing co-partnership between the capitalists, and the State as 
representing labour and the masses. 

N.B . — In England capitalism is being bolstered up by the intro- 
duction of the dole system as a preventive of possible socialistic 
legislation but the dole system means a confession that pure cap- 
italism has failed as a solution of the problem. 

The above two schemes may be briefly described as (i) com- 
munism tempered by the recognition of individuals’ share in earnings 
or wages, and (2) individuaUstic capitalism tempered bj^ State- 
sharing of profits. 

These two tendencies of socio-political organization will move 
towards rapprochement and merge at last in a socio-economic 
order which will combine both individuali.sm and socialism. The 
new order will therefore be based on the recognition both of private 
ownership and communal or State ownerjship in proper measure 
and context. 

The right remedy against the absurdity of doles is reorganiza- 
tion of the labour and wage-system so as to provide work for every 
able-bodied individual with such remuneration as will maintain 
a normal family with facilities for education, necessary medical 
aid, and recreation. Conversely, every individual citizen will be 
under obligation to the State to work for a certain number of 
hours which gradually may be reduced to four hours a day, — this 
being sufficient with the coming improvements in small mechanical 
appliances to produce all that is necessary for healthy maintenance 
of individual life, even if the population should grow to three-fold 
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its present numerical strength. A programme of four hours’ daily 
labour is within the range of visibility. 

II. 

The problem of war : How to end war : 

(i) A possible solution. 

The problem of war will loom large in the immediate future 
and an effective solution may be imagined on one of several lines. 
No doubt it would be difficult if not impossible to give body and 
shape to such imaginary or fanciful schemes, but we may conceive 
that, with the march of science, a time may come when war would 
become too destructive to be seriously contemplated by the rival 
world-powers. 

For example, — 

{a) If electricity could be brought down from the clouds and 
employed for the destruction of war-materials of the 
enemy, the incentive to war under such terrible condi- 
tions will certainly be considerably enfeebled ; 

{b) Or again, if ether-waves could be transmitted not merely 
for the communication of messages (as under the 
wireless .system), but also for the destruction of 
materials of war (e.g. powder-magazines, etc.), or of 
the enemy’s strongholds, war would be rendered im- 
possible under such conditions ; 

{c) Or again, if Science should discover a means of dislodging 
even a single atom with a resulting liberation of energy 
followed by a universal crash and de.struction of the 
entire material system, the incentive to war will also 
cease under such terrible conditions. 

These are only three of the many possible ways in which we 
might fancy that war might be rendered impossible by the applica- 
tion of science. 

(2) Another solution. 

An international pact in which the control of the world’s 
military and naval organizations will be ve.sted in a body of re- 
presentatives of all the important nations may also be effective in 
preventing wars in the future. It will be effective only as non- 
participating or belligerent nations are subjected to economic 
boycott and, if necessary, to international miUtary sanctions. 


{To be continued.) 




NOTES ON ANCIENT HISTORY OF INDIA 

By D. R. Bhandarkar 
(i) Pradyota and his brother Kumarasena 

At the end of Chapter VI of the Harsacarita of Bana there is 
a passage which specifies the instances of rulers, coming to grief 
through their over-confiding nature. As it contains many political 
episodes of importance, the passage has naturally attracted the 
attention of many scholars ever since 1859 when F. E. Hall first 
brought it to our notice. For many more years attention will be 
bestowed upon it, because with the advance of our knowledge 
of Ancient India more and better light must be thrown upon many 
of these political incidents, which, being thus properly interprettid 
and understood will, in their turn, inake distinct contributions to 
the ancient history of India. One such episode I discussed in my 
paper New Light on the Early Gupta History, published in the 
Malaviya Commemoration Volume, 1932, p. iSgff. Here I propose 
to consider the incident referred to in the sentence : Mahakala- 
niahe ca mahamaihsa-vikraya-vada-vatulaih vctalas=Talajahgho 
jaghaiia jaghanyajarh Pradyotasya Paunikarii Kumararii Kuma- 
rasenam.* This passage was some time ago ably discussed by Dr. 
S. N. Pradhan in the Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volume, 
Orientalia, Pt. 3, pp. 425-27. But as our knowledge is progressing, 
no excuse is needed for its re-consideration here. It may be 
translated here as follows ; ‘ Kumarasena, son of Punika and younger 
brother of Pradyota, was slain at the festival of Mahakala by the 
vampire Talajangha, while (he was) crazy with discussion about 
selhng human flesh 

The mention of the god Mahakala shows that this incident 
took place in Ujjain which is still celebrated for the temple of 
Mahakala. This inference is supported by the specification of the 
name of Pradyota who can be no other than Canda Mahasena 
Pradyota, a well-known ruler of Ujjain, and a contemporary of 
Buddha. Of this Pradyota, Kumarasena was a jaghanyaja, that is, 


* Harsacarita (Bo. Sk. Pk. Series), p. 270. Here I adopt the reading PauniMm 
noticed in the foot-note and not the reading Paui}aki'm adopted in the text. The 
reason will be obvious as we proceed further in this paper. 

® My rendering, of course, differs in some important respects from that given 
by Cowell and Thomas in their Translation of The Har^a-carila of Ba^, p. 193. 
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‘ a younger brother ’ as the commentator ^amkararya has explained 
it. This is proved further by the fact that Kumarasena has been 
called Paunika, that is, son of Punika, who, as was correctly pointed 
out by Dr. Pradhan, must refer to the father of Pradyota. The 
actual varieints of his name, as they occur in the Puranas, are Pulika, 
Mulika and Sunika and ^unaka. And it is not difficult to perceive 
that the correct form must be Punika as preserved in the Harsacar- 
ita, especially as it offers no variant of the name. We thus see 
'that Kumarasena was a son of Punika and a younger brother of 
Pradyota. We do not, however, know what is exactly meant when 
we are told that he was ‘ crazy with discussion about selling human 
flesh ’. This much is pretty certain that human sacrifice was 
known and practised in the temple of Mahakala in the time of 
Pradyota, but we do not know whether Kumarasena was in favour 
of it or against it. Who, again, could be the vampire Talajahgha ? 
Was he a real vampire or a human vampire ? If the episode here 
described is a historical one (and we can have no reasonable doubt 
on this point), Talajahgha must be taken to be a human being 
and we have to suppose that he was called a Vetala or vampire 
because he treacherously murdered Kumarasena. If Talajahgha 
was thus a man and not an unreal being, who could he be ? Those 
who have studied the Puranas* know full well that Talajahghas 
were a clan of the Haihaya race. The most renowned king of this 
race was Kartavirya-Sahasrarajuna. One of his sons was Jayadh- 
vaja who became a ruler of Avanti. His son was Talajahgha 
from whom emanated a number of clans such as Vitiliotras, Sujatas, 
Bhojas, Tundikeras, Talajahghas and so forth. These clans again 
were designated by the generic name of Talajahgha. Talajahgha 
was thus used in a two-fold .sense. It denoted the whole race 
sprung from Talajahgha, son of Jayadhvaja, and also a particular 
section of the same. But as Jayadhvaja is spoken of as Avantya 
or ruler of the Avanti country, it seems, that the Talajahghas were 
in occupation of the province round about Ujjain. This agrees 
with what is implied by the Harsacarita, for when it represents 
Kumarasena to have been killed unawares by a Talajahgha, the 
reasonable inference is that the Talajahghas were in posses.sion of the 
Avanti country before Pradyota made himself master of it. And 
further it seems that the Talajahghas were always ready for that 
reason to wreak vengeance upon the family to which Pradyota 
belonged, and a suitable opportunity offered itself to them when 


Vdyu-P ., cap. 94, vs. 48-52 ; Matsya-P., cap. 43, vs. 45-49 ; Harivamia, 
vs. 1891-1895. It will be seen that one text runs through these accounts though 
they present various readings. 
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Kumarasena, brother of Pradyota, was so much absorbed in- the 
discussion about the selling of human flesh that he was thrown off 
his guard and thus fell a prey to the machinations of his enemy. 

In this connection it is worth while turning our attention to 
what the Pur anas say about Pradyota’ s accession to the throne. 
The well-known lines bearing upon this point are as follows : 

Brhadrathesv=atitesu Vitihotresv=Avantisu 

Puiiikah svaminaffi liatva sva-putram=abhiseksyati 

Mi^taih ksatriyanam ca Pradyotam Puniko balat. 

This may be translated as follows ; ' When the Brhadrathas 

have passed away and the Vitihotras (rule) in the Avanti country, 
Punika will kill his master and anoint his own son Pradyota, by 
force, in the very sight of the Ksatriyas’. This translation is 
practically the same as that given by P. E. Pargiter except in the 
first line. This line he translates as follows : ‘ When the Brhad- 
rathas, Vitihotras and Avantis have passed away ’ .' But this makes 
no sense, because the Brhadrathas were kings of Magadha, whereas 
the Vitihotras were in Central India. What is therefore meant by 
saying that Pradyota was installed as king apparently at Ujjain 
when the Brhadrathas and Vitihotras had passed away ? This 
sense establishes no connectedness. What is intended is that 
when the Brhadrathas, who were the supreme rulers of North India, 
had disappeared, the Vitihotras seized the Avanti country and 
that while they were ruling at Ujjain, Punika forcibly put his son 
Pradyota on the throne. It seems that before Pradyota became 
king, the Avanti country was ruled over by the Vitihotras who were 
a branch of the Takajanghas. This adequately explains why a 
Talajahgha should kill Kumarasena, brother of Pradyota, in the 
temple of Mahakala, as Bana informs us. Secondly, it seems that 
Punika was apparently a general of his Vitihotra master. The 
stoty of a general killing his master, the king, and usurping his 
throne is too common an incident at this period to require any 
elucidation, and has many a time been detailed in the Puranas. 
Thirdly, as we are told that Punika killed his master and placed his 
son on the throne while the Ksatriyas were helpless and merely 
looking on, it raises the presumption that the father and the son 
were not Ksatriyas by caste. And the question arises : who could 
they be ? If we now turn to the Mrcchakatika, we find that it 
speaks of one Aryaka iwho was a son of Gopala and who was for 
long in hiding in ‘ a settlement of herdsmen ’ to escape from the 
machinations of Palaka. All scholars are now agreed that this 


Dymslies of the Kali Age, p. 68. 
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Aryaka was a grandson of Pradyota who had the two sons, Gopala 
and Palaka, and that Gop^a abdicated the throne of Ujjain in 
favour of his younger _brother, Palaka. PSlaka, however, was 
suspicious of his nephew Aryaka and therefore put him into a prison. 
Before, however, he was arrested, Aryaka, we are informed, concealed 
himself in ‘ a settlement of herdsmen ’. The actual Sanskrit word 
used for it is gho^a, which, according to the Amarakosa, is 
Ahh}ra-palll, that is, ‘ an Abhira hamlet ’. It therefore seems that 
Aryaka was an Abhira by extraction. In this connection we have 
also to note that at the very beginning of Act II of the Pratijna- 
Yaugandharayana, the Chamberlain conveys a message of the Hng 
to the Keeper of the Gate apparently through a sentinel who is 
addressed as Abhiraka. Abhiraka is the same thing as Abhira 
which is the name of a well-known tribe, and the sentinel seems to 
have been so addressed as he belonged to that tribe. Further, if 
an Abhira is appointed to guard the innermost parts of a palace 
where the king stayed, the presumption is that the king also belonged 
to the Abhira tribe as it is natural to expect tribesmen to protect 
their tribal ruler. This is in consonance with the fact that Aryaka hid 
himself in a ghosa, that is, in an Abhira settlement. The only 
debatable point is whether the Abhiras were known before the 
beginning of the Christian era. Doubt on this point is now' set at 
rest by the fact that Patanjali * used such a compound word as 
Sudr-Abhira in the sense that in his time the Abhiras formed an 
entirely different jdti from the Sudras. This shows that even as 
early as the middle of the second century B.C. the Abhiras were 
considered to be of a grade even lower than the Sudras. It therefore 
seems that long before the Christian era the Abhiras were well- 
known as a tribe, that possibly they were employed as a sreni-bala 
or a tribal contingent by the Vitihotra family of Ujjain, and that 
Punika, the leader of this contingent, took fullest advantage of a 
favourable situation by killing the last Vitihotra king and establish- 
ing his son Pradyota on the throne. 

(2) Kdkavarna, son of ^isundga 

There is another political episode mentioned in the passage 
from the Harsacarita adverted to above, which we shall now consider 
and which is connected with Kakavarna, son of Sikm^a. Un- 
fortunately, the sentence whicli describes this incident presents many 
variants and is also unnecessaril}’- divided into two parts by the 

‘ Mahdbhd?ya (Bo. Sic. Series), Vol. I, p. 352. Our attention to this was first 
drawn by Mr. N. G. Majumdar in Ind. Ant., Vol. XLVII, p. 36. 
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editors. It is, however, not very difficult to restore the text as 
follows : Z§carya-kutuhalt ca daM-opanata-Yavana-nirmitena nabha- 
stala-yayind yantra-ydnen=anlyata kv=dpi Kdkavarnah ^iiundgah, 
Nagar-opakanthe kanthas=c=dsya nicakrte nistrimiem. This 
passage also has been considered by Dr. Pradhan who was the 
first to correctly point out that Cowell and Thomas in their transla- 
tion of it have wrongly separated Kdkavarnah from ^iiundgah 
so as to form two separate sentences.^ Before, however, we translate 
this passage, it is necessary to take into consideration what the 
commentator has understood it to mean. The substance of what 
Sariikararya, the commentator, says is as follows : ‘ K^avarna 
conquered the Yavanas and received some Yavana individuals as 
a present. These Yavana individuals constructed aeroplanes for 
him which he used for his hbidinous purpose. One day these 
Yavanas took him by this conveyance to their own country, and 
there they killed him’. In the light of this explanation by the 
commentator we may now translate the text as follows : ‘ And, 

being curious of marvels, Kakavarna, son of ^isunaga, was carried 
away no one knows whither, on an artificial aerial car made by the 
Yavanas subdued by his power {dand-opanata) , and his throat cut 
with a knife on the outskirts of Nagara’. If we piece together 
the scraps of information supplied by the text and the commentary, 
it comes to this. Kakavarna, son of Sisuriaga, had conquered a 
Yavana king and received from him, as present, some Yavana artificers 
who constructed an aerial car * for him. This conveyance he used 
to help his lascivious courses. One day while his car was being so 
driven, the Yavana servants carried him away to their own country 
and landed him in the vicinity of Nagara where they finished him. 

Various questions now arise. What is meant by the word 
Nagara which occurs in the text ? Are we to take it in the sense 
of a town in general or of a particular town called Nagara ? If we 
consider the original text carefully and impartially, the tenn Nagara 
signifying a town in general imparts no good sense to the passage. For 
what is meant by saying that Kakavarna was taken by the Yavanas 
by aerial passage, nobody knew whither, and was landed in the 
neighbourhood of ‘ a town ’ ? Why a town ? Why not ‘ a village ’ 
or ‘ a river ’ ? Thus the passage does not yield good sense. The 
words nagara-opakantha of the text should very well have been 
omitted. On the other hand, if we say that he was carried away 


^ Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, Orientalia, pt. 3, pp. 4 ^ 3 ' 24 - 
* Whether aviation was known to Ancient India has been discussed by 
B. M. Barua and G. P. Majumdar in The Calcutta Review, Vol. 49, No. 3 (December, 
1933), p. 28711. 
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on an aerial car and landed by the Yavanas on the outskirts of a 
town called Nagara, it yields very good sense. Because it was at a 
specific place that he was landed. But the question arises : whether 
there was such a place as Nagara in the Yavana country ? The 
commentary surely says that Kakavarna was killed in the Yavana 
territory. Was there then any such place as Nagara in this territory, 
that is, not far from the frontiers of India ? Obvioudy, this Nagara 
must be the same as the Nagara referred to in a Kharo^thi 
inscription of the celebrated Mathura Bion Capital and identified 
originally by Cunn i ngham, and, following him, by Prof. Sten Kenow 
with Nagar of the Kabul river.* 

The second question that we have to consider here is : who 
were the Yavanas ? They seem to be the Persians. In early 
times Yavanas always denoted the Greeks but, from the second 
century A.D. onwards it seems to have been used to denote the 
Persians. Thus the well-known Junagadh rock inscription of Rudra- 
daman speaks of a Yavana prince caUed Tug^pa,* which evidently 
is not a Greek but a Persian name. Similarly, K^idasa in his 
haghuvaiH^a (canto IV, vs. 60-61) speaks of a people. whom he 
calls both Parasikas (Persians) and Yavanas.® VHien Bana, who 
lived in the seventh century, makes mention of the Yavanas, we 
have thus most probably to understand the Persians by that term. 

Thirdly Saihkararya, the commentator, informs us that Kaka- 
varna had conquered the Yavanas. This seems to be implied by 
the word dand-opanata occurring in the text. It must, however, be 
admitted that we would not have come to this conclusion if the 
gloss had not been explicit on this point. Similarly, he tells us that 
Kakavarna was murdered in the Yavana country. This is not 
even so much as implied by the text. It may naturally be asked 
whether Samkararya was indebted for this information to some 
extraneous authority. I have elsewhere pointed out that even in 
the episode where Chandragupta is mentioned in the Harsacarita as 
having destroyed the Lord of the ^akas in the guise of Dhruva- 
svamini, the commentator has given us the additional information 
that this Dhruvasvamini was the wife of his elder brother, — a 
piece of information which ran absolutely counter to the Gupta 
inscriptions telling us uniformly that she was the wife of Chandra- 
gupta himself and not of his brother and which no scholar could 


Vol. II, Pt. I, pp. 45 and 48 (F). Compare also Nagarahara in 
XJttarapatha mentioned in the Ghosrawa inscription of the time of Devapala (Ind. 
Ant., Vol. XVII, p. 309). 

• Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 43, 1 . 8. Bombay Gaz., Vd. I, Pt. i, p. r4. 

* An. Bhand. Ori. Bes. Ins., Vol. VIII, p. 134. 
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therefore accept^ until some fragments from the drama Dem- 
Candragupta of Visakhadatta were discovered and published by 
Dr. Sylvain Devi. Everybody is now agreed that she was originally 
the wife of the elder brother Rama(Kaca)gupta and was afterwards 
wedded by the younger brother Chandragupta. ^or the same reason 
it seems reasonable to accept as true what he says about Kakavarna, 
namely, that he subdued the Yavanas but was afterwards 
treacherously killed in the Yavana country, though this does not 
follow at all from the text. It is possible that in this case also there 
must have been some independent work in existence upon which 
both Bana and Saihkararya drew for their statements. We may 
therefore take it as all but certain that Kakavarna extended his 
conquests as far north-westward as Gandhara by defeating the 
Yavanas, who in this case could be no other than the Achemenians. 
This conclusion need not surprise us, because the Puranas say that 
^i^unaga, the father of Kakavarna, annihilated the renown of the 
Pradyota dynasty, placed his son in Varanasi or Benares and made 
Girivraja (Rajgir) his capital.* This means that Si^unaga made himself 
master not only of Kosala but also of Avanti. This further means 
that he annexed the Vatsa kingdom also which lay between Kosala 
and Avanti. He was thus practically the ruler of the whole Northern 
India except the Punjab and Rajputana. It was therefore natural 
that ^isun^a’s son, Kakavarna, should after the demise of his 
father turn his attention to the Punjab with a view to expand the 
Magadha dominions. And if what Bana and Samkar^a say is 
true, this is exactly what K^avarna was expected to do. Further, 
this fits excellently, because the hold of the Achemenians over 
Gandhara and ‘ India ’ (Sind) was nominal after Khsayarsa or 
Xerxes (486-465 B.C.), and it is quite possible that by 393-365 B.C. 
when Kakavarna (=Asoka) ruled, he did not find it a difficult task to 
conquer the Persian Satrap and wrest from him Gandhara at least, 
leaving for him the Indian province conterminous with Bactria 
and having Nagar as its capital town. 


^ MSlaviya Commemoration Volume, 1932, pp. 192-93. 
* Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 21 and 68. 




SOME BENGAL VAISI^IAVA WORKS IN SANSKRIT 

By S. K. De 

In the Dacca University Manuscript collection we have come 
across a few Sanskrit Stotras which are attributed to Vasudeva 
Sarvabhauma, apparently the Vedantist scholar who is reported to 
have been converted by Caitanya at Puri. 

Vasudeva is described as a Navadvipa scholar who must have 
been much older than Caitanya, for Caitanya’s maternal grandfather 
Nilambara-Cakravartin is said to have been a friend of Vasudeva’s 
father Mahesvara-Vi^arada. Among Vasudeva’s already known 
Sanskrit works we have a commentary on Laksmidhara’s Advaita- 
makaranda,^ the colophon as well as the opening and closing verses 
of which commentary designate the author Vasudeva-Bhattacarya 
as Gaudiyacarya. At the close of the work Vasudeva refers to his 
father Bhattacarya-Visarada as veddnta-vidydmaya * and informs us 
that the work was completed under the patronage of Gajapati 
Prataparudra of Orissa who is said to have humbled the pride of 
Krsnaraya, king of Karnafa. A work on Nyaya entitled Samdsa- 
vdda by Sarvabhauma-Bhattacarya is mentioned by Aufrecht.’ 
Tradition which makes Vasudeva into a great academic figure 
ascribes to him a Sarvabhauma-nirukti, apparently a gloss on the 
Tattva-cintdmani, the standard work on Navya Nyaya, but nothing 
is known of this alleged work. Gopinatha Kaviraj however informs 
us * that Vasudeva’s commentary on the Tattva-cintdmani is called 
Sdrdvali and is available in fragments. Gopinath Kaviraj also 
speaks of a Tattva-dipikd of Sarvabhauma-Bhattacarya, but un- 
fortunately he furnishes no further information on these works. 

The Bengali biographies of Caitanya written within one caitury 
of his death (1533 A.D.), give us some information about the 
Vedantist scholar. Jayananda tells us that in his adoration of 
Caitanya the inspired Sarvabhauma composed then and there on 
his conversion an eulogistic Caitanydstaka,^ consisting obviously of 


^ R. Iv. Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts ^ viii, No. 2854, pp. 291-92. 

* Gopinath Kaviraj (Sarasvatl Bhavana Studies, IV, p. 6) ascribes a Pratyak^a- 
mani-mdheharl on the Tattva-cintdmani to Mahesvara Visarada. 

* Catalogus Catalogorum, i, p. 698a. 

* Op, ciL, pp. 63, 68. 

* I ^ il Caitanya-mahgala, 

p. 125. 
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eight verses. Jayananda also ascribes to him a Caitanya-sahasra- 
ndma ‘ in verse, and a * on Caitanya, the last apparently 

in hundred verses. Vnidavanadasa * also refers to Sarvabhauma’s 
hundred verses ($ata-iioka) in glorification of Caitanya. Jayananda 
further mentions an Astottara-iata-ndma by Sarvabhauma, apparently 
a poem giving one hundred and eight epithets of Caitanya.* 
Sarvabhauma might have also written something on the life of 
Caitanya, for Jayananda ascribes to him the credit of being the 
Vyasa-Avatara with respect to the Caitanya-carita,® 

So far as we have been able to trace, an anonymous Caitanyd- 
stoUara-iata-ndma is mentioned in the Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1865, p. 139, which list also enters an Advaitdstaka, 
apparently a series of eight verses on Caitanya’s elderly associate 
Advaita, by Sarvabhauma. Roth’s Tubingen Catalogue (p. 10) 
also mentions a work called Caitanya-dvddaia-ndma-stotra by Sarva- 
bhauma. 

We may also mention here that in the anthology of Vaisnava 
Sanskrit verses compiled, under the title PadydvaU* by Riipa 
Gosvamin, an immediate disciple of Caitanya, we have seven verses 
ascribed to Sarvabhauma-Bhattacarya (Nos. 72, 73, 90, 91, 9^, 
100, 133), while to Kavi-sarvabhauma, probably a different poet, is 
attributed one verse (No. 132). These verses are : 






l®^ll 




* I 1 op. cit., p. 3. 

* I p. 125. 

* mnsftqt 1 ^ ^ a Caitanya-bhSgavata, 

Antya iii. 

* l Caitanya-mahgala, p. 125. 

® I WTJf wrtTfT II p. 3. The Vaisnava 

hagiology, however, knows Vrndavana-dasa as an incarnation of Vyasa, the reputed 
author of the Srimad^bhagavata (Kavikarnapura's Gaura-ganoddeia-dlpikdi i\. 109), 
and Krsnadasa Kaviraja applies this epithet to Vrndavana-dasa in many passages 
of his work. 

® A critical edition of this work based on 16 manuscripts by the present 
writer is being printed, and will be shortly published in the Dacca University 
Oriental Text Series. The numbering of the verses as well as attribution are as in 
this edition. 
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’BTOBjpit ^ i rfi^cg B B 

wg Eifn ^ I 

^inS^'^WNnn^ B b 

NE Gufisjen 

WT JRm jTfrrmT^nff^ b it b 

«nrft ^lim ’irstpin^ 1 
N*ft NfN W*,T jpits B \o» B 

T?a^\»r9fNW^ I 

% IW EftnmftcT ^ra: B B 

©v 0\ ' ' 

im 1 ^ 1 ^rpETSM 1 1 ^ fm^Fti ^ftia! 1 

cHT ?rar f«rfw!F«'Mt ^ir^tf^ranK^ra; w b B 

It is noteworthy that while no. 133 is ascribed in this anthology 
to Sarvabhauma-Bhattacarya with the name spelt in the honorific 
plural, the verse immediately preceding, no. 132, is assigned to 
Kavi-sarvabhauma with the name spelt in the singular ; and this 
mode of ascription would probably indicate that the two names 
refer to two different poets. All these verses have for their theme 
the adoration of Krsna ; they could not therefore have been taken 
from the Caitanyastaka of Sarvabhauma-Bhattacarya. 

Again, Anan^n in his commentary on Prabodhananda’s 
Caitanya-candrdmrta,^ which is a series of 143 verses in praise of 
Caitanya, quotes (on iSl. 143) two verses from the Caitanyastaka 
of Sarvabliauma thus : 

gm^Fti b \ B 


^ Ed. Berhampore Radharaman Press, Murshidabad, B.S. 1333 (=1927 A.D.). 
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Ml'^Kf'l^ JTPS ITT® <n|<)oi || ^ R 

These two verses are again cited by him in his comments on si. 41 
with the indication : sarva-vidvac-chiromandala-ratna-vdsudeva-sdrva- 
bhauma-hhattdcdrydndm anubhavo yathd. This appears to confirm 
the tradition about Sarvabhauma’s authorship of an Astaka in 
praise of Caitanya ; for, the genuineness of Anandin’s citation is 
supported by other independent evidence. The second of the two 
verses cited as above by him, is also found quoted and attributed to 
Sarvabhauma-Bhattacarya (tad uktam m-sdrvabhauma-bhattdcdrya- 
pddaih) by Sanatana Gosvamin, also an immediate disciple of 
Caitanya and Rupa’s brother, in his own commentary on his Sanskrit 
Brhad-bhdgavatdmrta (on il. 3). Kavikarnapura in his Sanskrit 
drama Caitanya-candrodaya ^ (vi, 43-44) puts these two verses in a 
letter which he makes Vasudeva write and send to Caitanya through 
Damodara and Jagadananda. Anandin, no doubt, knew this 
dramatic version of Caitanya’s life by Karnapura, which he quotes 
elsewhere in his commentary (on si. 62), hut as Kavikarnapura 
does not mention dxvy_Caitanydstaka in connexion with these verses, 
it is probable that Anandin took them independently from this 
Astaka itself of Sarvabhauma. Vradavana-dasa also places these 
two verses in the mouth of Sarvabhauma (Antya, iii), but he does 
not indicate his source ; while Krsnadasa Kaviraja obviously adopts 
Kavikarnapura’s story which he reproduces, along with these verses, 
in his Bengali Caitanya-caritdmrta (Madhya vi, 248-256).^ It is 
noteworthy that Rupa Gosvamin mentions Sarvabhauma in one 
of his own three Caitanydstakas, which were apparent^ modelled on 
Sarvabhauma’s earlier work of this type ; for, in this connexion 
Rupa tells us that Caitanya’s greatness could not be described even 
by men of great intelligence like Sarvabhauma.* 

The manuscripts which we have examined in the Dacca 
University collection give us several works ascribed to Sarvabhauma- 
Bhattacarya, but the genuineness of these pedestrian verses is 
extremely doubtful. None of the above verses, cited by Anandin 
and others, as well as those found in the Padydvali, can be traced 


* Ed. Kavyamala 87, Bombay 1917. The work is expressly dated in §aka 
1494=1573 A.D. 

* This work was composed in 1615 A.D. See IHQ, ix, 1933, pp. 98-99. The 
fact that Krsnad^a expressly acknowledges his indebtedness to Vrndavana-dasa’s 
Caitanya-bhagavaia puts the date of the latter work some time earlier at the close 
of the i6th century. 

* nu varmyitum Hate gurularavatarayila \ 
bhavantam uru-buddhayo na khalu sdrvabhaumadayah « 
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in them. These are probably the productions of some later unknown 
scribbler or scribblers of stereotyped Stotras, betraying a curious 
knowledge of Sanskrit language and prosody, as well as strange 
mixing up of BengaU words and forms, which can hardly be fathered 
upon a great Sanskrit scholar like Vasudeva. They are very short 
poems, all in praise of Caitanya, while one is devoted to the glorifica- 
tion of Caitanya’s associate Nityananda. The fact or tradition that 
Sarvabhauma wrote in praise of Caitanya, no doubt, facilitated the 
attribution of these later verses in a lump upon the Vedantist convert 
when his original poems were lost in course of time ; and this 
sectarian zeal further made him responsible for verses even in praise 
of Advaita and Nityananda. As poems or even as Stotras, these 
verses hardly possess any value, but as they are short compositions 
we transcribe them here as curiosities, for they are interesting 
specimens which illustrate certain aspects of the later development 
of the cult. One of these is called Gaurdstaka, the other Caitanya- 
staka, but both are poor imitations of jayadeva’s metrical style 
and the two verses cited above do not of course occur in them. The 
third poem in ordinary Anustubh ^loka metre is called Sarvd- 
'parddha-bhanjana ^n-caitanya-ndmdstottara-sata (25 verses). The 
fourth work is also a Stotra of the above Astaka type in mixed 
Sanskrit and Bengali jargon, but it calls itself ^n-caitanya-cantdvali. 
In all these poems, the respective colophons give the name of the 
author as Sarvabhauma-Bhattacarya, omitting his name Vasudeva ; 
but this mode of citation by his title only i^also found to refer to 
Vasudeva in the works of Rupa, Sanatana, Anandin and others, as 
well as in the Bengali Vaisnava works. We reproduce the language, 
spelling and metre in this transcription without any attempt at 
emendation or correction. After these specimens, it will be hardly 
worthwhile to transcribe here the other poems ascribed to Sarva- 
bhauma-Bhattacarya, such as ^riman-Nitydnanda-pr abhor Astottara- 
iaia-ndma, which we have in the Dacca University collection but 
which are of the same type. 

I. 

I 
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INDO-JAVANESE LITERATURE 

By R. C. Majumdar 

From an early date Indian literature was carried to Java, 
though, the nature and extent of this importation is not exactly 
known. The study of this literature led to the growth of an Indo- 
Javanese literature, which forms one of the most characteristic 
features of Indian colonisation. in that island. Nowhere else, outside 
India, has Indian literature beeh studied with so much advantage 
and with such important consequences. The range and intrinsic 
value of this Indo- Javanese literature is, indeed, very great. As in 
other departments of civilisation, so here too, a fine superstructure 
was built in Java upon foundations so well and truly laid by the 
Indians. It will be beyond my scope to enter into a detailed 
discussion of the contents and merits of this literature and I shall 
therefore confine myself only to a general outline of the subject. 

As is well-known, the history of the Indian colony in Java may 
be divided into three broad chronological periods, according as the 
chief seat of political authority was in the west, centre and the east 
of the island. For the first of these periods, we have no trace of 
any literature proper, although the inscriptions of Purnavarman 
clearly testify to the knowledge of Sanskrit language and literature. 
This knowledge becomes more intensive and extensive during the 
second period. This is proved not only by inscriptions, but also 
by the extensive monuments of the period, both Brahmanical and 
Buddhist, as the sculptures carved therein are mostly, if not ex- 
clusively, illustrations of Indian books. This period dso probably 
saw the beginnings of Indo- Javanese literature; I say probably, 
because only three books may be tentatively ascribed to this period 
and the date of each of them is a subject-matter of great controversy. 
It is only when we come to the third period that we find the Indo- 
Javanese literature taking a definite shape. For nearly five hundred 
years (1000-1500 A.D.) this literature had an unbroken and flourishing 
career in the east under the patronage of the kings of Kadiri or 
Daha, Singhasari and Majapahit. ^ 0 g 6P 0 

The Muslim conquest of Majapahit brought to an end what is 
usually called the Old-J avanese literature. The subsequent develop- 
ment of Javanese literature took place in two different localities. The 
Javanese who took refuge in Bali continued the literary efforts, 
and their literary products are referred to as Middle- Javanese. On 
the other hand, there was a revival of literary culture in Central 
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Java, in the new Muslim kingdom of Mataram, and the result was 
the growth of what is called the New- Javanese Uterature/ 

While the Middle- Javanese literature may be regarded as a 
normal development from the Old- Javanese, the same cannot be 
said of the New- Javanese, for although the literary traditions of 
the Old- Javanese still form its main basis, in language, form and 
substance, it shows a wide divergence from the latter. In other 
words, the process of Javanisation is more noticeable in New- 
Javanese than in the Middle- Javanese. 

Two different views have been entertained regarding the origin 
of the New- Javanese literature. According to the older view* 
it is the result of a conscious but futile effort to imitate the old- 
Javanese literature of the east, and its futility and the consequent 
artificial and degraded character are due to the influence of Islam. 
For the Islamic conquest of Java not only ushered in a period of 
political unrest, chaos and confusion which proved fatal to all fine 
arts including literature, but also thrust in a wedge between the old 
and the new, obliterating, or at least considerably blurring the past 
and giving a new orientation to the present and the future. 

According to the other and more recent view,^ the rise of the 
New- Javanese literature in the new kingdom of Mataram was a 
revival of the literary traditions of Central Java which lay dor- 
mant for a period of nearly six or seven hundred years. The 
long gap or break in the continuity of the traditions is regarded as 
sufficient to explain the wide divergences from the old-Javanese. 
The greater progress of Javanisation is further explained by the fact 
that the absence of political centres in Central Java loosened the 
hold of Indian civilisation and inevitably led to a corresponding 
increase in the indigenous influence. 

The artificial classic language of the New- Javanese hterature 
is called Kavi.’ Formerly this word was used to denote the old 
language of Java in general, but now the term Old-Javanese. is 
used to indicate the language which was current up to the fall of 
Majapahit and the Middle- Javanese to indicate that used by the 
Javanese in Bali. We thus get three broad divisions of Indo- 
Javanese literature, viz. : — 

1. Old-Javanese. 

2. Middle-Javanese. 

3. New-Javanese. 


^ Cf., e.g. G. A. J. Hazcu — Oud en Nieuw uit de Javaansche ILetter-Kuiide 
(1921), pp. 6-7. 

^ Berg-Hoofdliinen, pp. 16-17. 

* Ibid., p. 20, f.n. I. 
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In the following pages we shall make an attempt to give a 
short account of the first two only, as the third really falls beyond 
the Hindu period in Java. 

The Old- Javanese Hterature is marked by several important 
characteristics. Its poetry follows Sanskrit metre, its subject- 
matter is derived mainly from Indian literature, and it has a strong 
predilection for using Sanskrit words and quoting Sanskrit verses. 
But even in subject-matter the deviation from the Sanskrit original 
is often considerable. We know that in India itself there were 
many local versions of Indian epic tales, and so it is difficult to say 
how far the difference in the Old-Javanese hterature may be ascribed 
to this fact. Another factor may be looked for in the indigenous 
influence, but our complete lack of knowledge of the pre-Hindu 
hterature in Java or other neighbouring islands * prevents us from 
estimating it at its proper worth. 

As already said above, the beginnings of this hterature may be 
traced to the period when Central Java was the political centre of 
the island. The earhest book that we may definitely refer to this 
period is an Old-Javanese version of a Sanskrit work, Amaramala,® 
which, like Sanskrit Amarokosa, and other Indian lexicons, contains 
synonyms of different gods, goddesses and other animate and in- 
animate objects. This work was written under the patronage of 
king Jitendra of the Sailendra dynasty. Unfortunately this king is 
not known from other sources, and so we cannot trace his relation- 
ship to other kings of this weU-known dynasty of Central Java. 

Another work which may perhaps be ascribed to the same 
period is Sang hyang E^mahayanikan, a Mahayana text, to which 
detailed reference has been made in connection with Mahayana 
Buddhism.* 

According to Poerbatjaraka the composition of the Old-Javanese 
R^ayana has also to be referred to the same period.* This is one 
of the best and most famous works of Indo-Javanese Hterature. Its 
subject-matter agrees quite well with that of Sanskrit Ramayana, 
but it concludes with the re-union of Rama and Sita after the fire- 
ordeal of the latter, and does not contain the story of her banishment 
and death. Some portions of this work, particularly in the last two 
Sargas or 'IJantos, have no corresponding passages in Valmfld’s 
Ramayana, and are probably later additions. These portions may. 


* Berg-Hoofdlijnen, pp. 18-20. 

* Krom-Geschiedenis (Second Edition), pp. 150-151. 

’ Religious literature has been dealt with in separate articles which have 
been published in Vedanta Kesari (Jan.-Feb., 1934) and Prabuddha-Bharata (Feb.- 
March, 1934). 

* Gedenkschrift Kon. Inst. 1926, p. 263. 
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however, be interpolations of a later date. The style is rich but 
simple, though occasionally the author makes an attempt to show off 
his learning. 

The Old- Javanese Ramayana is not a translation of the Sanskrit 
epic, but an independent work. Its author did not know Sanskrit 
and must have derived his materials from other sources. It may 
be noted here that the story of Rmnayana had a wide currency, and 
we have both Malayan and Balinese versions of it, viz. Seri Rama 
and Rama Kidung. 

The name of the author of the Ramayana and the date of its 
composition are not definitely known. Kern, who edited it, referred 
it to the beginning of the thirteenth century A.D. But according to 
Dr. Brandes it belongs to a much earlier period. In a Wawatekan, 
Mpu Yogisvara is cited as the author of the Ramayana, and ioi6 
(^1094 A.D.) is given as the date of its composition. How far this 
tradition can be relied upon it is of course difficult to say. As 
already noted, Poerbatjaraka refers the composition of R^ayana 
to the period of Central Java. There is thus a wide divergence 
of opinion about the date of this famous work.' 

The next important landmark in connection with the develop- 
ment of Old- Javanese literature is the prose translation of the 
great epic Mahabharata during the reign of Dharmavamsa. The 
Old-Javanese translation of Adi-Parva, Virata-Parva, and Bhisma- 
Parva may be definitely ascribed to the initiative and patronage of 
this king, while the Akampa-Parva, Musala-Parva Prasthanika- 
Parva and Svargarohana-Parva are of later date. There is also a 
version of Udyoga-Parva, written in very corrupt Sanskrit and full 
of lacimae. The Virate-Parva was composed in 996 A.D., just ten 
years before Java was overtaken by the great catastrophe which 
destroyed both Dharmavamsa and his kingdom. 

The Old-Javanese translations closely follow the original epic, 
but are more condensed. Their style is very primitive and lacks 
literary merit. Their importance, however, cannot be over-estimat- 
ed, as they made the Great Epic popular in Java and supplied 
themes for numerous literary works which exhibit merits of a very 
high order.* 


' For Ramayana cf., B.K.I., Vol. 71, p. 559 ; Krom-Geschiedenis, p. 174. 

For the spread of the Rama-legend iu Indonesia and its different versions cf. 
Stutterheim-Rama-legenden und Rama-reliefs in Indonesien (1924). 

J. Kats — ^The Ramayana in Indonesia (Bulletin of the school of oriental studies, 
Vol. IV, pp. 579-585). 

The Old-Javanese Ramayana was edited by Kern (1900) and trandated by 
Juynboll. 

* B.K.I., Vol. 71 (pp. 563-64). 
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The first work of this kind is Arjuna-Vivaha, written by Mpu 
Kanwa under the patronage of Airlangga (1019-1042 A.D.). It 
deals with an episode from the Mahabharata in which Arjuna helps 
the gods in their fight against Nivata-Kavaca. This is the first 
poetical work of which the date is known with certainty. It was a 
very popular work in Java. Its subject-matter formed the motifs 
of sculpture and the well-known lacon Mintar^a was based on it.* 
Two other poetical works may be ascribed to the beginnings of 
the Kadiri period. The first is Krsnayana by Triguna. It deals 
with the famous episode of the abduction of Rukmini by Krsna 
and his consequent fight with Jar^andha. It contains a beautiful 
description of Dvaravati^ the capital, of Krsna, and gives the name 
of 10 out of his 16,000 wives. The poem supphed the themes of 
sculptured reliefs of the temple of Panataran.* 

The next work Sumanasantaka ® (death caused by a flower) is 
based on the story of the death of Indumati, the queen of Aja, 
and the mother of Dasaratha, so marvellously dealt with by Kalidasa 
in his immortal work Raghuvarh&i. While Aja was one day sitting 
with Indumati, a garland of flowers fell from heaven upon the 
latter and she died instantly. 

The poem was composed by Mpu Monaguna and refers to 
Sri Varsajaya. The Krsnayana also refers to a king of the same 
name. Krom thinks that this king is to be identified with Jayavarsa 
(1104 A.D.). So these two works may be referred to the beginning 
of the I2th century A.D. 

We next come to the most flourishing period of the Old- 
Javanese literature, viz. : the reign of Jayabhaya (1135-1157 A.D.). 
The greatest work of this period, which has all along enjoyed a 
very high degree of reputation is Bharata-Yuddha,^ an independent 
work based on the Udyoga-Parva, Bhisma-Parva, Drona-Parva, 
Karna-Parva and Salya-Parva of the Sanskrit Mahabharata, in other 

For the texts, cf. Editions, by JuynboU, of Adiparva (i9o6)_and Virataparva 
(1912) and edition, with translation, by the same scholar of the Asrama-, Mosala-, 
and Prasthanika-Parvas (Drie Boekeii van het Oud-Javaansche Mahabharata (1893). 
For Udyoga-Parva cf. Vol. 69, pp. 219-296. 

i For a discussion of the relation of Old-Javanese Mahabharata to the different 
'^Indian versions of the epic cf. T.B.G., Vol. 49 (1901), pp. 289-357. 

I ^ B.K.I., Vol. 71, p. 561 ; edited by Friederich in V.B.G., Vol. 23, B.K.I., 
IVol. 82 (1926). 

^ 2 For contents cf. Cat. i, Vol. I, p. 156; for the date cf. T.B.G., Vol. 57, 

515* The work was formerly ascribed wrongly to the period of Airlangga. 

^ ^ B.K.I., Vol. 71, p. 561 ; Cat. i, Vol. I, pp. i44ff. For the date cf. T.B.G., 

iVol. 57, p. 516. For the relatioft of the poem to Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa— cf. 
series 6, Vol. VI, pp. 39inr^ 

* B.K.I., Vol. 71, p. 560. The text was edited by J.G.H., Gunning (1903). 
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words, those parts of the great Epic of India which deal with the 
great war. It is written in simple but epic style, and its grandeur, 
according to Juynboll, is comparable to that of the Greek epics. 
It was written by Mpu Sedah in 1157 A.D. by order of the Kadirian 
king Jayabhaya. According to one tradition, the poet incurred royal 
displeasure and the work was completed by Mpu Panuluh. As in the 
Ramayana, there are many interpolations — ^mostly love-episodes — 
in this work. The continued popularity of the work is testified to 
by a new-Javanese version named Bratajuda. 

Mpu Panuluh, who completed the Bhaxata-3aiddha, evidently 
during the reign of Jayabhaya, also composed another poetical 
work, Harivam^a,^ during the same reign. This book, like its 
Indian prototype, deals with the abduction of Rukmini by Krsna 
and the consequent war with Jar^andha and the Pandavas who 
helped the latter. This last episode is not in the original Indian 
work. Mpu Panuluh is also the author of a third poetical work, 
Ghatotkacairaya.* It describes the fight between Abhimanyu and 
Laksmana-Kumara over a lady named Ksitisundari, in which 
Ghaiotkaca comes to the help of the former. This book has supplied 
the theme to many Wayang stories in Java and Malaya Peninsula.* 

Kamesvara II (1185 A.B.) maintained the brilliant literary 
traditions of the Kadirian court. The most famous work written 
under his patronage was Smaradahana.* This work is based on 
the famous episode of the burning of Smara or the god of hove by 
Siva which has been so masterfully dealt with by Kalidasa in his 
immortal work Kumara-sarhbhavam. While Siva was engaged in 
austerities, Smara (also known as Kama, Madana, etc.) kindled in 
him the flames of passion. Enraged at this Siva turned towards 
him, and a ray of fire proceeding from his body reduced the god 
of love to ashes and he became Ananga or Bodyless. The subject- 
matter of the work has been borrowed from Skanda-Purana. The 
poem was composed by Dharmaya. It is dedicated to King Kames- 
vara, most probably Kamesvara II, though some scholars believe 
that it was Kamesvara I. In any case it belongs to the twelfth 
century A.D. The name of the king might have suggested his 
theme to the poet. 

^ Cat. I, Vol. I, pp. 143-44. For the date cf. Vol. 57, pp. 516-17. 

* Cat. I, Vol. I, pp. 149-50. For the date cf. T.B.G., Vol. 57, p. 517. The 
poem refers in the first stanza to King Jayakrta, who is probably the same as 
King Krtajaya of Kadiri. 

3 t.B.G., Vol. 25, p. 488. 

* B.K.I., Vol. 71 ; T.B.G., Vol. 58, pp. 461-489, 49iff. Krom-Geschiedeiiis ^ 
p. 298, T.B.G., Vol. 57, p. 517. Berg-Inleiding (pp. 5off.) and Mid. Jav. Trad, 
(p. 173). The text has been edited in Bib, Jav. series. 
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According to popular tradition, Dharmaya and Tanakung were 
two sons of Yogi^vara, the author of Ramayana. The truth of 
this tradition may be doubted, but Tanakung was undoubtedly a 
contemporary of Dharmaya and wrote two poetical works 
Lubdhaka ' and Vrtta-sancaya.® The latter work deals with rules 
of Sanskrit metre as applied to Old-Javanese, and was composed 
before the fall of Kadiri in 1222 A.D. Lubdhaka, composed after 
this date,® relates the well-known story of the fight between the 
hosts of Yama (the god of death) and of Siva over the body of a 
hunter. The latter spent the night of the Sivaratri festival on a 
Vilva-tree and threw a leaf of it over a Sivalinga lying beneath. He 
thus secured great merits, and so when after his death the servants 
of Yama took him away, the hosts of Siva prevented them and a 
fight ensued. The work is also known as Sivaratri. Lubdhaka is 
here used as a proper name of a nisada, but it is a common word in 
Sanskrit meaning hunter. 

The famous Bhomakavya * is also attributed to the period of 
Kamesvara II. It describes the defeat of Indra and other gods by 
Bhoma, or Naraka, son of Prthivi, and finally his death in the hands 
of Krsna. A recently discovered work, Naraka-Vijaya, which 
describes the conquests of Naraka, also belongs to the reign of 
Kamesvara ; ® but it is difficult to say whether he is the first or the 
second king of that name. For the Singhasari period (13th cent.) 
we possess the two works, the Lubdhaka of Tanakung and Rajapati 
Gundala, a rehgious treatise, already referred to. To the same 
period probably belongs also the Kakavin Krsnantaka, which draws 
its materials from the Asramavasika-, Musala- and the Prasth^ika- 
Parvas of the great epic. As the name shows, the death of Krsna 
and the destruction of his family form the central theme of the 
work. It refers at the b^inning to §iva-Buddhamurti, who may 
be identified with King Krtanagara.® 

In the fourteenth century, during the flourishing period of 
Majapahit we get a unique poem, the Nagara-Krtagama ® written 


’ For contents cf. Cat. i, Vol. I, p. 157. 

* Translated by Kem, V.G., Vol. IX, pp. Gyff. 

® For the date of these two works cf. T.B.G., Vol. 57, pp. 518-19 ; Kroin- 
Geschiedenis ^ pp. 298-9. 

* B.K.I., Vol. 71, p. 561, where it is ascribed to the period of Jayabhaya. 
Kern placed it in the 14th century A.D. For the date adopted cf. T.B.G., Vol. 57, 
pp. 517-518 and Krom-Geschiedenis*, p. 298. 

The text was edited with a summary of contents in V.G.B., Vols. 22, 24. 

’’ Krom-Geschiedenis*, — p. 299. Oudh. Versl., 1921, p. 70. 

* Cat. I, Vol. I, p. 155. B.K.I., Series VI, Vol. VI, pp. 213-230. For the 
date cf. T.B.G., Vol. 57, p. 519. 

’ Edited, with translation and notes, by Kern, V.G., Vol. VII-VIII. 
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by Prapanca in A.D. 1365. Unlike the usual poems based on the 
Indian epics, it takes as its theme the life and times of Hayam 
Wuruk, the famous king of Majapahit, and supplies us most 
interesting informations about the king, his capital city, his court 
and his vast empire. 

Prapanca names as his contemporaries, Krtaya^, Brahmayasa 
and several other authors. We possess two poetical works of another 
contemporary of Prapanca. Arjuna Vijaya ' composed by Buddhist 
Mpu Tantular about 1378 A.D., describes an episode from the 
Uttarakanda of Ramayana, viz. ; the defeat of Ravana by Arjuna 
(i.e. Sahasravahu or Kartavirya). It forms the basis of the New- 
Javanese poem Arjuna Sasrabahu published by Winter (1853). 
Another work of the same author, Sutasoma or Purusadalanta,® 
describes the fight between Sutasoma and the rdksasa King Purusada. 
It incidentally shows the very close relationship existing between 
^aivism and Buddhism, so much so that the two might almost be 
regarded as identical. 

The class of poetical works we have hitherto described is called 
Kakawin. They are all written in Old- Javanese language and their 
subject-matter is derived mostly from Indian epics and Puranas. 
In addition to the works mentioned above, there are many other 
Kakawins, which, however, cannot be dated even approximately. 
We give below a very brief account of .some of them : — 

1. Indravijaya ® — story of Vrtra’s conque.st and death 

followed by that of Nahusa who secured the position 
of Indra for a short period. 

2. Parthayajna * — ^It describes Arjuna’s asceticism by means 

of which he obtained weapons from Siva. 

3. Vighnotsava,* written by a Buddhist, describes the 

exploits of a Yaksa king named Vighnotsava and 
particularly his fight with the rdksasa king Suprasena. 

4. Bratasraya," is a later development of the same theme. 

5. Harisraya.’ It describes how the gods, threatened by 

Malyavan, king of Lanka, seek, at first the help 
of Siva, and then of Visnu, who kills Malyavan and 
restores to life, by amrta or nectar, the gods who 
perished in the fight. 


1 B.K.I., Vol. 71, p. 561. 

® B.K.I., Vol. 71, pp. 561-362. Cf. Kern ‘Over de vermengiug van Sivaisme 
en Buddliisme op Java ’. 

® Cat. I, Vol. I, p. 137. ‘ Ibid., p. 140. * Ibid., p. 147. 

® Ibid., p. 148. ^ Ibid., p. 151. 
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6. Hari Vijaya.* — It describes the churning of the ocean 

by gods by means of Mandara mountain. 

7. Kalayavanantaka.* — It describes, after the story given in 

Visnupurana, how Kalayavana invaded Dvaraka, to 
avenge the death of Kaihsa, and was ultimately 
reduced to ashes by Mucukunda, with whom the 
fugitive Krsna had taken shelter. It also describes 
how Arjuna carried away Subhadra when the Andhakas 
and Vrsnis were celebrating a feast on Raivataka. 

8. Ramavijaya.*— Its theme is the defeat of Sahasravahu 

Arjuna by Parasurama, son of Jamadagani and 
Renuka. 

9. Ratna Vijaya.‘ — It describes the fight between Sunda 

and Upasunda over Tilottama. 

10. Parthavijaya.'* — It is based on an episode from Bharata- 

yuddha, viz. : the death of Iravan, son of Arjuna and 
Ulupuy, and of Nila. 

11. An unnamed and incomplete Kakawin * gives the story 

of Udayana and Vasavadatta in a modified form. 
Satasenya of the lineage of the Pandavas had two 
sons, Udayana and Yugandarayana. The abduction of 
Angaravati, princess of Avanti, by Udayana forms the 
plot of the Kakawin. 

In addition to the Kakawins, based on epic themes, there 
are some, like DharmaSunya ^ and Dharmasavita,® of didactic or 
philosophical nature, and others like Lambang Salukat,® of an 
erotic character. We have besides a lexicon, Candakirana and 
two Kakawins Vrttasancaya “ and Vrttayana,'® dealing with 
metre. 

The Kakawins form the first of the three grand divisions of the 
Old- Javanese literature. The second division, comprises the 
doctrinal texts, like Surya Sevana, Garudeya mantra, etc. wliich 
have already been discussed in connection with religion.’® We 
now turn to the third, the Prose works, which may be subdivided, 
according to its contents, into four classes. Two of these, dealing 
with law and religion have been discussed separately in connection 
with these topics, and the third comprises prose works based on 
Indian epics and Puranas. 

* Cat. I, Vol. I, p. 152. * Ibid., p. 154. ® Ibid., p. 159. 

* Ibid., p. 160. ‘ Cat. I, Vol. II, p. 493. " Ibid., pp. 40 - 497 . 

’ Cat. I, Vol. I, p. 163. ® Ibid., p. 162. “ Ibid. 

Ibid., p. 170. “ See f.n. (18) above. 

Cat. I, Vol, II, p. 491, “ cf. foot-note (6) above. 
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The Mahabharata series begins with the Old-Javanese transla- 
tions of the different parvas of the Mahabharata to which reference 
has already been made above. Another work of the same series is 
Koravasrama/ a late work, in which a great deal of modification of 
the epic is noticeable. After the defeat and death of the Kauravas 
they are again brought to life by Vyasa, and on Bhisma’s advice, 
they practise asceticism in order to take their revenge on the 
Pandavas. Within this frame-work is contained a large number of 
Puranic legends and Tantrik doctrines. 

To this class also belongs Sara-Samuccaya * (different from the 
law-book of the same name) an Old-Javanese translation of a large 
number of moral precepts, chiefly drawn from Anu^asanaparvan of 
the Mahabhwata. It is interspersed with quotations of Sanskrit 
verses from the epics, as well as other Indian books such as Panca- 
tantra. The translations are fairly accurate and the author shows 
an intimate acquaintance with Sanskrit literature. The work is 
probably ascribed to Vararuci who is said in the beginning to have 
brought together the essence (Sara) of the eighteen parvas of the 
epics. 

Navaruci,* a very popular work in Bali, describes the exploits 
of Bhima. He kills two Nagas and Indrab^u, saves Drona from 
the wrath of Bhagavan Avaruci, practises asceticism in spite of the 
temptation offered by the Vidyadharis, and joins in time his brothers 
to save Indraprastha which the Danavas had planned to bum with 
^ivagni. The work is also called Tattvajnana and ascribed to Mpu 
Sivamurtti. There are New- and Middle- Javanese redactions of 
this work (Navaruci-Kidung, Bimasuci). There is also a Kakawin 
Devaruci * deahng with the same theme. 

Of the other epic, we have the prose translation of 
Uttarakanda ® in Old-Javanese. It is interspersed with Sanskrit 
verses and its last two chapters are named Ramaprasthanikam and 
Svarggarohanaih, agreeing in all these respects with the Javanese 
version of Mahabharata. Bike the Old-Javanese Ramayana, it 
shows divergences from the original Sanskrit text. As already 
mentioned before, the Kakawins Harisraya and Arjunavijaya derive 
their plots from this work. The banishment of Sita is described 
in Ramayana. Among other episodes may be mentioned the killing 
of Vrtra by Indra. 


» Tantu, pp. 329-338. 

* B.K.I.. Vol. 71, p. 565, Series VI, Vol. VIII, pp. 393 - 398 - Tantu, 

pp. 303-4. 

® Cat. I, Vol. II, p. 292. 

* Cat. I, Vol. II, pp. 178-179. 


* Cat. I, Vol. I, p. 165. 
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Of the Purana class of works Brahmanda-Purana ' is undoubtedly 
the most important. It closely follows the model of the Indian 
Purana, though Javanese touches occur here and there. Even the 
preamble of the Purana is reproduced. While Adhisimakrsna was 
the ruler of the earth, Romaharsana, a pupil of Vyasa, came to 
Naimisa forest, and recited the Purana. The composition of the 
Purana is, of course, ascribed to Vy^a. 

As regards the contents, we have first the story of the creation. 
Brahma created the a‘^abhuvam. He also created the four Rsis, 
nine Devarsis, and Paramesvara who is known under different 
forms. He also created devas, asuras, pitrs and manusas, i.e. gods, 
demons, manes and men, and the four castes originated from his 
mouth, arms thigh and feet. Then he created Svayambhuvamanu 
and Satarupa. 

After describing their descendants, in right Puranic style, the 
text describes the division of Jambudvipa among the nine sons of 
Agnindra and the creation of the Veda in different Yugas. In 
Kaliyuga, Vyasa taught the four Vedas to his four disciples, Jemini, 
Polaha, Vaisampayana and Sumantu, and Itihasapurana to his fifth 
disciple Romaharsana. Then follows an account of the disciples of 
these and further divisions of the Vedic literature, and incidentally 
the story of a dispute between Yajnavalkya and Sakalya in the 
Court of Janaka, king of Mithila. The text then gives a list of Vedic 
scholars, including women, Brahmarsis, devarsis and rajarsis, and 
the number of rks and yajus. It then describes the duration of the 
fourteen Manus, extent of a day and night of Brahma, and the 
Mahapralaya (great destruction). 

The death of Vena and the origin of Prthu, the description of 
the seven seas and the seven dvipas, varsas, mountain-ranges, etc., 
the divisions of Bharatavarsa, its rivers and mountains, etc. are all 
given in detail in the style of the Puranas. 

The contents of the work as well as the number of Sanskrit 
verses and passages occurring therein leave no doubt that it was 
based upon the Sanskrit original. 

The existence of numerous manuscripts of Brahmandapurana 
and the veneration with which it is regarded in Bali even to-day, 
prove the extreme popularity of the work. Why of all the Indian 
puranas, this one obtained a special celebrity in Java, it is difficult 
to say. 

It may be mentioned here that there is also a poetical version 
of the Old- Javanese Brahmandapur^a. This Kakawin begins with 


* V.B.G., Vol. 22 , pp. n-12, 43-50 ; B.K.I., Vol. 71, p. 563. Tantu, pp. 310- 
.310, Cat. I. Vol. II. DO. 166-167 : B.K.I.. Series VI. Vol. VII. on. 272!!. 
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the Story of Vena and contains other legends such as those of Prthu.^ 
The recently discovered Prtuvijaya Kakawin, composed by Astaguna, 
is very similar to Brahmandapurana Kakawin.® 

Another work of the same class is Anggastyaparva,® where 
Anggastya (Agastya) describes to his son Drd^syn the creation of 
the world in right Puranic style. In the Mahapralaya everything 
was desttpyed, except Sadasiva, who created anew the four elements, 
sky, air, earth and fire, and an egg from which arose Brahma and 
Visnu. Brahma then created Prajapatis, the ten Brahmarsis (Daksa, 
Marici, Ruci, Nilalohita, Bhrgu, Atri, Anggira, Pulaha, Kratu and 
Vasistha), Manus and the Pitrs, of whom a detailed account is given. 
It mentions in this connection that the 27 naksastras are all 
daughters of Daksa and Asiktiki. 

It then discusses the sins for which men go to hell and the 
meritorious acts which lead them to heaven. After dwelling in 
heaven or hell for an appropriate period, men are reborn in this 
world, in higher or lower rank, and even as plants and animals, 
accor^ng to their work. Only by Tapas can a man avoid this 
re-birth. In this connection is given an interesting list of Karmas 
or works in life and their consequences in the next birth. 

The thirteen daughters of Daksa, married to Kasyapa, twelve 
children of Kasyapa and Aditi, two sons of Kasyapa and Diti 
(HiranyakasipuandHiranyaksa), their descendants, as well as those 
of Bhrgu and other Brahmarsis are described in detail on the model 
of the Puranas. In this connection we are told that Ila, the wife 
of Pulastya was the daughter of Trnavindu, a disciple of Anggastya, 
who is now practi.sing tapas in ‘ Yavadvipamandala’. This seems 
to be the only reference to Anggastya after whom the book is named. 

The very detailed knowledge of Indian mythology and the 
occurrence of Sanskrit verses leaves no doubt that the work was 
based upon an Indian text. 

The Adipurana * begins with an account of King Bhismanagara 
of Prastanagara, who was very learned and knew the Astada^- 
dharma, i.e. the eighteen du^^ies, viz. ; those about food, marriage, 
duties towards parents, friends, servants and the diseased, rules of 
games, trade, service, worship of gods, etc. 

The king and the queen, directed by a divine command, go 
in a boat to meet Bhagavan Murtthitasana on the island Gavangan, 
and the latter instructs the royal pair. Within this frame-work is 
described the cosmogony, mythology, etc. after the model of an 

* Cat. I, Vol. I, p. 139. ® Krom-Geschiedenis®, p. 299. 

® Tantu, pp. 319-326 : Cat. i, Vol. II, pp. 170-172. 

♦ Tautu, pp. 304-310 ; Cat. i, Vol. II, p. 172. 
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Indian Purana but widely differing from it in details. The creation, 
for example, is described as follows : — 

Awarunting had eyes in different parts of his body and from 
them originated Mayanisprha or Pancamurtti, earth, air, sky, the 
gods, and the tribhuvanapda. Then he lost his eyes and created Lord 
Sardda. From the latter sprang Vindupavana who married Trina- 
yana. These had the book Kalimahosadda and created the world, 
the gods, elements, sciences, etc. 

Lord Turyyanta-Suksma, the son of Vindupavana, had three 
heads, which, when cut off, gave rise to three other beings who 
became the originator of Br^mana, Vai^ya and Sudra, and the 
lord himself, after the loss of his heads, originated the Ksatriyas. 
His son Rama married Mrtyujiva and had 3 children, and then 
follows a long list of their descendants, persons not known from 
other sources. 

Even well-known episodes, like the acquisition of Amrta by 
the gods, are described in a different way. 

The book is evidently of a very late date and has no connection 
with any known Sanskrit original, far less with Sanskrit Adipurana. 

The Bhuvanapurana ‘ : — It begins by describing how Vasistha 
was instructed by Paramesvara on the Kailasa mountain about 
the four asramas and Varnas (i.e. castes and orders). It contains 
many Puranic myths and legends. The Sanskrit verses quoted in 
it are very corrupt. 

Tattva Savang-Suvung * . — It is a work on cosmogony. The 
creator named Sang hyang Taya practi.sed Yoga, and Brahma 
and Visnu were born respectively out of his right and left eyes. 
Then, on his command, Brahma created the first man Kaki Manuh 
and Vi§nu, the first woman, Nini Manuh. Then the Sun, moon, 
stars, earth, fire, etc. were created. 

The fourth category of Old- Javanese prose literature comprises 
texts of .secular character, dealing with a variety of subjects. A few 
specimens are described below : — 

A . Historical . — ^The Calong Arang * may be cited as a good 
specimen. The text, known in several versions, describes how the 
widow Calon Arang of Girah was angry that nobody asked her 
daughter in marriage. Being favoured by Durga, she used her 
witchcraft to spread diseases among the subjects of Airlangga, 
king of Daha, and even burnt his troops. Thereupon King Airlangga 


^ Cat. I, Vol. II, p. 174. ® Ibid., p. 281. 

* Ibid., pp. 299-300 : The text is edited with a translation by Toerbatjaraka 
in B.K.I.. Vol. 82 (ia2f)). 
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took counsels with wise men such as Tanakung Kanva and Monaguna. 
Then he went to the learned Bharadah who hved with his daughter 
Medhavati in the monastery named Visyamuka. Bharadah succeeded 
in killing Calong Arang and then the king went with his two sons 
Jayabhaya and Jayasabha to Girah. 

Airlangga wanted to appoint Jayasabha as king of Bah, but 
was dissuaded by Pandita Kuturan. It was then decided to make 
Jayabhaya, king of Janggala or Koripan, and Jayasabha king of 
Kadiri or Daha. The latter, however, marched against his elder 
brother. A messenger sent by the latter told Jayasabha, by way of 
warning, a story of the Mahabharata (Adiparva), how two brothers, 
Supratika and Vibhavasu, were, on account of mutual enmity, 
transformed into an elephant and tortoise, and devoured by Garuda 
at the command of ELa^yapa. Bharadah, however, reconciled the 
two brothers and revived the dead soldiers. 

There are two or three Middle-Javanese poetic versions of this 
work.* 

Two other works deahng with what may be called the history 
of the Kakawin literature deserve special mention. 

Prastuti Ning Kakawin® gives a list of Kakawins together with 
their authors. Another, a Wavatekan,® adds also the date of 
composition of the works. The data supplied by these books may 
be shown in the following Tabular form : — 

Name of the Kakawin. Author. Date in Saka. 


1 . 

Ramayana 

Yogisvara 

1016 

2. 

Sumanasantaka . . 

Mpu Monaguna 

1020 

3 - 

Arjuna-Vivaha . . 

Mpu Kano (Pupil of 
Yogisvara). 

1022 

4 - 

Parthayajna 

Mpu Vijatmaka (or 

Vidyatmaka). 

1075 

5 - 

Sumavarana 

Mpu Salukat (Son of 
Yogisvara). 

.... 

6. 

Pandavavira 

Mpu Sdah (Pupil of Mpu 
Salukat). 

.... 

7 - 

Bomantaka (or 

Bhomakavya). 

Mpu Rsirangan 

1019 

8. 

Banolak^ana 

Mpu Ragarunting 

.... 

9 - 

Smaradahana 

Mpu Dharmaya 

1021 

10. 

Arjuna Vi jay a 

Mpu Tantular 

1031 

II. 

Krsnayana 

Mpu Triguna 

1041 


‘ Cat. I, Vol. I, pp. 248-9. 
* Ibid., p. 287. 


® Cat. I, Vol. 11, p. 286. 
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Name of the Kakawin. Author. Date in Saka. 

12. Lubdhaka . . Mpu Tanakung . . 1050 

13. Ghatotkaca^raya . . Mpu Panulung . . 1061 

14. Bharata-Yuddha . . .... . . 1079 

15. Usana Bah Kakawin Nirartha .. 1141 


The books Nos. 1-8 are given in thei'first text while those with 
dates are given in the second. It may be added that these data, 
particularly the dates, cannot be accepted as true without further 
evidence.* 

B. Linguistic . — ^The chief lexicons are Adisvara,* Ekalabya * 
Krtabasa * and Cantakaparva.® They are written in Indian 
style giving the synon3mis of gods, animals, trees and other well- 
known objects and words. The Krtabasa, e.g. gives 29 names of 
Indra, 31, 27, 29, 48, 9 and 8 s5nionyms, respectively, of Fire-God, 
Wind-God, Kama or God of l/ove, Moon-God, Yama, and Brhaspati, 
and 29, 59, 4, 28 and 48 words signifying respectively King, Pandita, 
food, birds and snakes. 

The Sanskrit metre is dealt with in Cantakaparva which differs 
in many respects from Vrtta-sancaya, the famous Kakawin on the 
subject referred to above. These, together with grammatical 
works * dealing with Sanskrit conjugation, formation of compounds, 
etc. show the active pursuit of that language in Java until the 
very end. 

C. Medical texts, such as Anda ’’ and Usada.® 

D. Texts on Erotic like Smaratantra,* Angulipravesa *® and 
Smararacana.** 

E. Miscellaneous texts on calendar,** music,** birds,** 
animals,** etc. 

After having made a brief survey of the Old- Javanese literature 
we may next turn to the Middle-Javanese. 

The extent and compass of the Middle-Javanese literature is 
, fairly large. The most important works are those of historical 
i character written both in prose and in poetry. The poetical works 
-jOf the Middle-Javanese literature use new kinds of metre and are 
/ known as Kidung. 


* Cat. I, Vol. II, p. 287. According to Krom the data are absolutely un- 
trustworthy (T.B.G., Vol. 57, p. 511). 

* Cat. I, Vol. II, pp. 205-206. * Ibid., pp. 206-207. ‘ Ibid., pp. 207-214. 

* Ibid., pp. 219-222. • Ibid., pp. 215-218. ’ Ibid., pp. 246-247. 

® Ibid., pp. 248-253. * Ibid., pp. 253-255, 257-258. 

*® Ibid., pp. 255-256. ** Ibid., p. 258. ** Ibid., p. 225. 

** Ibid., p. 264. ** Ibid., p. 308. *® Ibid., p. 309. 
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Of the prose works the most important is Pararaton.‘ It 
begins with the story of Ken Angrok (or Arok) and gives the outline 
of the political history of Java for nearly three centuries during 
the Singhasari and Majapahit periods. The proper title of the book 
is Pararaton (Book of Kings) though it is sometimes referred to as 
Ken Arok or Ken Angrok. According to the colophon, the work 
was composed in 1613 A.D.* In spite of legendary character of 
the first part, the work may be regarded as one of the most important 
historical works, although some of the dates and events recorded 
herein have not proved true in the light of modern researches. 

The Usana Java ’ contains traditions about the history of 
Bah. It begins by describing how the king of Vilvatikta (Maja- 
pahit) sent his brother Arya Damar and Gajah Mada to conquer 
Bali and how Arya Damar killed the Balinese general Pasunggiri. 
It then describes the establishment of Deva Agung in Gelgel and 
the division of the island among the chief nobles. The work gives 
undue prominence to Arya Damar and his family, but almost ignores 
Gajah Mada, the founder of the royal family of Karang Asem. The 
Usana Java means really the old history of Java. It is thus a 
wrong name for this work.* 

The Usana Bali,® also called Mayantaka, is another historical 
work of this kind, but it also gives some account of the popular 
religion. It was written by Nirartha in the i6th century A.D. 

This book is ‘ exclusively intended for the people and not 
esteemed by the priest. The Usana Java is held in honour by 
all castes ’.® 

Besides the two historical works referred to above, there is 
another, Batur Delavasan, dealing with the old history of Bali.’ 

Next we have to deal with a class of historical chronicles known 
as Pamancangah.® We have not only general works of this name 
but also local chronicles such as Pamancangah Glegel, Pamancangah 
Badung, etc. Of the work known simply as Pamancangah we have 
both a prose and a Kidung version. It describes the establishment 
of a Javanese colony from Majapahit in Bali and continues its 
history up to the fall of Gelgel and the rise of Klungkung. The 
text is followed by three appendices. The first deals with the 


^ This was originally edited by Brandes, and the edition was revised by Krom 
{V.B.G., Vol. 62), 1920. 

2 Ibid., p. 201. ® Vol. 71, p. 571 ; Cat. i, Vol. II, p. 388. 

* Mid. Jav. Trad., p. 13. ^ B.K.I., Vol. 71, p. 571 ; Cat. i, Vol. II, pp. 385-7. 

® Mid. Jav. Trad., p. 41. ^ Ibid., p. 12. 

To Berg belongs the credit of giving a correct account of these works (Mid. 
Jav. Trad., p. 15, which supersedes that given in B.K.I., Vol. 71, p. 571 and Cat. i, 
Vol. II, pp. 392 “ 4 )‘ 
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history of Badung, the second with the history of Nalyan which 
lies to the east of Gianjar, and the third relates to the destruction 
of Gelgd and the foundation of the Kraton of Klungkung. The 
first appendix is also known separately as Pamancangah Badung, 
while the second and third together form a separate work called 
Pamancangah Nalyan.^ The Kidung version of the Pamancangah 
contains the second and third, but not the first. In addition to 
these four there are also other Pamancangahs dealing with local 
history. 

The book called Tattva Sunda * deals with the story of Hayam 
Wuruk's marriage with a Sunda princess which ended in such a 
terrible tragedy. 

The same tragic tale forms the plot of the poetical-historical 
work called Kidung Sunda. ^ Among other works of this kind 
may be mentioned Kidung Rangga Lawe * composed in 1543 A.D. 
The poem is called Panji Vijayakrama in the manuscripts. The 
Kidung may be really divided into two parts. The first part gives 
the history of Vijaya and the foundation of Majapahit, and the 
second part deals with the revolution of his trusted officer Rangga 
Lawe. According to Berg the first part may be called Panji Vijaya- 
krama, and the second part, Rangga I^awe. 

Of the remaining poetical works, called Kidung, the most 
important of course is the Panji series, i.e. those dealing with the 
romantic adventures of the famous hero Panji.^ The most well- 
known work of this class is Malat. It is as voluminous as the 
Ramayana and forms the source of all later Javanese and Malayan 
works of the Panji-Cycle. Among other Javanese Panji-works 
may be mentioned : Mantri, Wadak, Menur Wills, Misa Gagang, 
Srnaravedana, Undakan Pangrus, Vangbang Videha, Vasing Puru- 
sadasanta. Ajar Pakitan, Smara Vijaya, Dangdang Petak and 
Daugdang Hireng. 

The crown prince of Kahuripan, the hero of this cycle of 
legends, is known by various names. He is represented as a wonder- 
ful stranger and a young lover wandering about on horseback in 
search of his lost beloved, Candra Kirana of Daha. He is an 


' Juynboll includes it among the Balinese works (Cat. ii, p. 153). 

2 Cat. I, Vol. II, pp. 388-9. 

* Cat. I, Vol. I, pp. 234-5, 257-8. The text is edited by Berg in B.K.I., 
Vol. 83 (1927), pp. iff. 

* Cat. I, Vol. I, pp. 255-257 ; Mid. Jav. Trad., p. 10. 

® For a general discussion of the origin and nature of the Panji works cf. 
De Pandji-Roman by W. H. Rassers (1922), particularly the learned introduction 
of the work and Poerbatjaraka's article in T.B.G., Vol. 58, pp. 461-489. 

For an account of the individual works cf. Cat. i, Vol. I, pp. 182-217. 
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enigmatic and shadowy figure, and his character is full of contradic- 
tions. On the one hand he is a sentimental lover, almost on the 
verge of madness for his long lost beloved, but, on the other, fully 
alive to the charms of other women and only too eager and un- 
scrupulous in gaining them. He changes his name and forms, gets 
involved in endless compHcations, and plays his role sometimes 
among men in the earth and sometimes among gods in heaven. 

There are good many versions of this story in Javanese and 
Malayan literature, and quite a large number of texts on this subject. 
The story is also widely spread all over Indonesia, viz. : Java, 
Sumatra, Bali, Lombok, Borneo, Celebes, and also Malay Peninsula 
and Indo-China. The Panji legends also serve as the subject- 
matter for Wajang Gedog and Topeng Dalang. All these invest 
the Panji literature with a special interest, and there has been much 
speculation about the nature and origin of this cycle of legends. 

At the first glance, one would not be inclined to invest the 
stories with any historical character, inasmuch as the scene is laid 
in the kingdom of Medang, Janggala and Majapahit, three kingdoms 
which came into existence at long intervals and never existed side 
by side. But the scholars like Van der Tuuk, Kern and Rouffaer 
were of opinion that in spite of this seeming contradiction a 
historical character forms the nucleus of this voluminous mass of 
legends. Recently Poerbatjaraka has gone a step further and 
tried to demonstrate that the two chief figures in the story, the 
crown-prince of Janggala and his beloved (or wife) Candra Kirana, 
princess of Daha, are to be looked for in the historical king 
Kamesvara I of Daha (c. 1115-c. 1130 A.D.) and his Queen ^ri- 
Kirana-Ratu of Janggala. Of course, we are then to presume 
that the story-tellers have just reversed the titles, by representing 
the hero as prince of Janggala and the heroine as princess of Daha. 

Whatever we may think of this theory, there can be hardly 
any doubt that the Panji-legtnds represent the purely Javanese 
literature as opposed to that which is based on or influenced by 
Indian element. This view has been ably put forward by Rassers 
in his masterly work on the subject. He is further of opinion that 
the story originated in Java and then spread from that centre all 
over Indonesia and Indo-China. Lastly he has tried to demonstrate 
that many mythical beliefs formed the ground-work of this cycle 
of legends. 

Next to the Panji cycle may be mentioned the class of folk- 
tales and fables known as Tantri. Some of these works are written 
in poetry, e.g. Tantri, Kediri ‘ and Tantri Demung,® but the oldest 


^ Cat. I, Vol. I, pp. 239-244. 


^ Cat. I, Vol. I, pp. 244-248. 
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work, Tantri Kainandaka,* is written in prose. These works are 
based on Hitopade^ and Pancatantra, but contain many new 
stories. This class of literary works is found not only in Javanese 
but also in Balinese, Siamese, and Baotian, showing the great 
popularity of the work. The preamble is, however, different. 
Instead of the usual introductory episode of Visnu^arman instructing 
his royal disciples, the stories are put in the mouth of a queen, the 
last of a long series who were daily married and put off for a new 
one, thus reminding us of the introduction of the Arabian Thousand 
and One Nights. 

Many Kidung works are merely new versions of well-known 
works. Thus we have Adiparva Kidung, Ramayana Kidung, 
Sunianasantaka Kidung, Koravasrama Kidung, Panancangah- 
Kidung, Pararaton Kidung, Indraloka-Kidung, Nava ruci Kidung, 
Calon Arang, etc. 

Epic and m3rthological stories form the basis of many poetical 
works of the Kidung class. The Bhimasvarga * describes tlie 
journey of Bhima to hell in order to release the soul of his father 
Pandu. The exploit of Bhima also forms the plot of Navaruci 
Kidung.® One of the most popular Kidungs is ^ri Tanjung.* It 
relates how Sidapaksa, son of Nakula, married his cousin ^ritanjun, 
the daughter of Sahadeva, how the king sent him to heaven in order 
to seduce his wife and how, on his return, Sidapaksa killed her 
on the suspicion that she had committed adultery, but was convinced 
of her innocence by the delicious scent emitted by her blood. Sri- 
tan jun was then restored to life by Durga. Another work by the 
same author, Sudamala,® forms a sort of introduction to Sri Tanjung 
and describes the exploit of Sahadeva. Siva cursed Uma for adultery 
and transformed her into a monster, when she was called Durga. 
Sahadeva delivered her from this fate, and on her advice cured 
Tambapetra of his blindness and married his daughter. The two 
Vidyadharas Citrasena and Gtrangada were cursed as they looked 
upon Siva and Uma during their bath, and became two Raksasas. 
Being defeated by the Pandavas they regained their old forms. 

The Kidung Kunti-Yajna * describes the exploits of the 
Pandavas and specially Arjuna who was twice married and twice killed. 
The second time he fought with his own son by Suprabha and both 


* Edited, with a Dutch Translation by Dr. C. Hooykaas in the Bibliotheca 
Javanica Series (1931). For a summary cf. Cat i, Vol. II, p. 395. cf. also my 
article in I.H.Q., Vol. IX, pp. 930-1. 

* Cat. I, Vol. I, p. 267. Its relation with Old-Javanese Mahabharata is dis- 
cussed by Tuynboll in Kern-Album, pp. 73 * 74 - 

3 Cat.' I, Vol. I, pp. 236-237. ‘ Ibid., pp. 259-261. 

® Ibid., pp. 262-263. * Ibid., p. 226. 
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were killed. But Suprabha restored them to life and told their 
relationship. 

There are many other Kidungs based on epic and m3dliological 
stories such as Dharmajati,* Arjuna Pralabda,* Candra Berava,® 
Wangbang Astuti,* etc. 

The Sang Satyavan ® is of more than passing interest as it 
gives a Javanese version of the famous episode of Savitri. The 
god Satyavan was incarnated in the earth and married Suvistri, 
the daughter of Yayati and Devayani. As he pretended to die, his 
wife killed herself, but was restored to hfe. Then he went to a 
monastery and his wife also followed him there. On the way he 
terrified his wife by assuming the forms of a dragon and of a tiger, 
and lastly by causing storms. But Suvistri reached the monastery 
and at last met her husband. 

There are some Kidungs with independent plots of romantic 
character and not based upon epic or mythology, e.g. Aji Dharma,® 
Jaya Prameya,’ Krtasamaya,® Panji Margasmara,* Vargasari,*® 
Burma, etc.*' There are also Kidungs whose contents are of 
philosophic, didactic and erotic character. 

The following abbreviations have been used in the footnotes : — 

B.K.I. — Bijdragen tot de taal-, land- cn volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indie, 
etc. 

T.B.G. — ^'i'ijdschrift voor Indische taal-, land- en volkenkunde van het Bata- 
viaasch Genootschap, etc. 

Cat. I. — Supplement op den Catalogus van de Javaansche en Madoereesche 
Handschriften der Ircidsche universiteits— bibliothek by Dr. H. 
Juynboll. 


^ Cat. I, Vol. I, p. 269. 
* Ibid., pp. 265-67. 

^ Ibid., pp. 224-25. 
Ibid., pp. 250-252. 


* Ibid., pp. 221-224. 
^ Ibid., p. 270. 

^ Ibid., p. 225. 

“ Ibid., p. 273. 


Ibid., pp. 249-50. 

^ Ibid., pp. 272, 219. 
^ Ibid., pp. 227-8. 



LATEST ATTEMPTS TO READ THE INDUS SCRIPT. 

A Summary. 

By C. L. FAbri, Ph.D. 

Ever since the publication of the Mohenjo-daro monograph by 
Sir John Marshauu and his collaborators^ scholars all over the world 
were puzzled by the newly discovered pictographic script and many 
attempts have been made to decipher it. No doubt, many more 
students have made a thorough study of the existing monuments 
than would appear from the publications. For there are certainly 
a number of Indologists and Sumerologists who gave up after a 
protracted search the hope of solving the mystery of this writing. 
I know myself five scholars who have spent many an hour and 
many a day copying the inscriptions of the seals and comparing 
them with material from many lands, or trying to explain the mean- 
ing of the signs ‘ from inside ’, without the aid of other scripts ; yet 
they have not published anything about their researches, wi^ly 
seeing, how very little they could achieve. The difficulties of the 
deciphering of this particular script are greater than in most cases. 
To begin with, we have no idea so far in which language this script is 
written ; worse than that, we do not even know to which general class 
of language it belongs, whether it expresses cases and tenses by pre- 
or postfixes, whether it is a syllabic writing or a real word-pictography. 

Another difficulty is that there is no consensus of opinion about 
the use and (or) purpose of the ‘seals’. Dr. G. R. Hunter insists 
on the rehgious purpose of the ‘ seals ’ in his review of the Mohenjo- 
daro monograph in JRAS., 1932, pp. 466-503, but he suggests 
that the ‘ copper-tablets ’ were a form of coin or ingots, with the 
names of the king or magistrate, sometimes together with his 
successor designate. I may be allowed to mention that I have 
several times suggested a similar use even for the seal-impressions. 
In two lectures delivered in the autumn of 1933 in the Kunsthistori- 
sches Museum in Vienna and in the Academy of Sciences, Budapest, 
I reminded those present of the important fact, that certainly about 
three-quarters of all written documents of the Near East are of a 
commercial character, including I.O.U.-s, receipts, money orders, 
and the like. In an article entitled Punch-marked Coins : A Survival 
of the Indus Civilization, to be published in the next number of the 
JRAS., I suggest, among others, that the seal-impressions were a 
fore-runner of the punch-marked coins ; not a regular currency 
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which one cannot expect in such remote times, but a form of 
stamped obligation to pay a sum. 

To connect the Indus-script with Brahmi seems to be an almost 
accepted thesis now. Professor Langdon already insisted on certain 
Brahmi characters being derived from Indus signs, and Dr. Pran 
Nath has built upon this fotmdation an entire hypothesis. He 
presented his attempt to the Congress of Orientahsts at Deyden in 
1931, and the general refusal of his theories at that learned gathering 
might have been a good hint for him not to publish his studies. 
It is to be feared that his great sacrifice of time and devoted work 
on the subject was in vain, in view of that untenable supposition 
that the writing is hiding an Indo- Aryan language, Sanskrit. Such 
a surmise seems entirely impossible to us. 

More interesting, although similarly open to grave doubts, 
is the discovery by Mr. K. P. Jayaswai, of what he claims to be 
the connecting link between the Indus Valley signs and the Brahmi 
characters. In a rock-shelter of the Vikramkhol Rock, Sambalpur 
District, Bihar and Orissa, a Sadhu, Svami Jnanananda, found a 
series of signs, which Mr. Jayaswai, edited in Pt. DCCDXXIV of 
Vol. LXII of the Indian Antiquary (March 1933), pp. 58-60, with 
nine illustrations. The editor suggests the date of ‘ about 1500 
B.C. ’ and finds a number of signs (not more than nine) which he 
compares with the Indus Valley pictograms on one side, and with 
Br^mi characters on the other. The very number of the com- 
parisons raises already some doubt, and a careful in.spection of the 
plates (which are very well produced) will .strengtlien one’s impression 
that Mr. Jayaswal’s conclusions are, ir our opinion, somewhat 
hasty. The general appearance of an ‘ inscription ’ disappears when 
we try to find some connexion between the individual signs, and 
I must certainly and firmly contradict the author’s assertion that 
‘ the writing is in regular lines ’. Rarely are more than three 
signs in any apparent succession, although one must admit that 
the individual signs do resemble Brahmi characters vaguely. It 
will be remembered that both the Mohenjo-daro inscriptions and 
the Brahmi texts excel in the neatness of the line ; indeed, few 
writings of ancient times can claim more beauty and perfection 
in execution than these two scripts. The VikramlAol ‘ inscription ’ 
on the other hand is a topsy-turvy, haphazard collection of signs, 
mixed with a few incised drawings. I would go even so far as to 
doubt that it is an inscription. Yet the possibihty cannot be 
denied that we have here some primitive, ‘ jural ’ writing, vaguely 
connected with the Brahmi of the courts and temples. It is to be 
feared, however, that it would be in vain to expect a clue from that 
side to the Indus Valley characters. 
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The most astonishing discovery in connexion with the Indus- 
script comes from an ‘ outsider This is the Hungarian Dr. G. de 
HeveSY who in an article Sur une ecnture oceanienne, published in 
1933 in the Bulletin de la SocUte prehistorique Frangaise, Nos. 7-8, 
has called the attention of Indologists to the amazing similarity 
of the Easter Island script with that of the Indus Valley. Phantastic 
as the distance is between the two places, there is no Indologist 
now who refutes this comparison. As a matter of fact, the identity 
of over 200 signs is so perfect that, according to Profes.sor Langdon, 
we must accept it, unless we believe in ‘ an astonishing historical 
accident I have had the privilege of seeing the original tables 
of Dr. Hevesy in the hands of Professor Baron von Heine-Geldern 
in Vienna, and I must confess that a few minutes’ examination 
suffices to convince the most critical eye. Perhaps I am not dis- 
closing a secret if I mention that Baron von Heine attempted to 
connect these two extremes by a thorough examination of the most 
ancient Chinese .signs; the suggestion that Chinese writing should 
be compared was made already in the original Mohenjo-daro 
monograph. As all other attempts to read the Indus-script have 
failed so far, we must wish good luck to the Viennese scholars who 
are uniting their efforts now in that direction. 

Many Sumerologists have been attracted by the newly discovered 
script, remotely but definitely similar to Elamitic and Sumerian 
writing ; but even Egyptologists must be interested in the problem, 
as they have the clue to a pictographic script in their own field 
which may bear resemblances to another script through mere 
similarity of the working of the human mind. This, indeed, is the 
background to Professor Sir Hinders Petrie’s attempt, Mohenjo- 
daro, published in his Ancient Egypt, June 1932, Pt. II. That most 
famous of all Egyptologists interprets all the texts as titles of 
officials, not as names. Such seals are known in Eg3T)t too, and 
no one could exclude the possibility of seals being used by officials 
ex officio, and without their names upon them. To quote an example 
of Sir Flinders’ interpretations, seal No. 41 would mean, according 
to him, ‘ Wakil of bows. Inspector of the Court of Three, Knight ’. 
A little too much of offices, one could say. The most serious 
objection, however, is the number of the seals and their find-spots. 
If all the seals had belonged to officials, then almost every inhabitant 
of Mohenjo-daro must have been an official personage and member 
of the Court; for seals have been found in almost every house, 
often quite a collection of them in a corner of a room, or outside 
the entrance, in. the street, and this would lead to the somewhat 
embarrassing conclusion, that certain houses were inhabited by a 
dozen or more high officials of every description. Besides, we must 
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confess, that a number of signs are interpreted in a manner that 
probably few of us are able to follow. 

Even more difficult to follow, although certainly much more 
acceptable in ultimate results, is the attempt of Herr P. Meriggi, 
Zur Indus-Schrift, pubhshed in the ZDMG., New Series, Vol. 12 
(87), Heft 3/4, pp. 198-241. Herr Meriggi gives up the attempt 
to read fhonems, sounds, and tries to interpret, like Sir Flinders 
Petrie, the inherent meaning of the signs. His first suggestion is 
remarkable in itself. It is, that the single and double ‘ accents ’, 
i.e. I and j, are really word-dividing signs. If this is accepted, it 
would be a discovery of great assistance for further work. Secondly, 
the author identifies the Nominative, the Genitive, and the Dative (?) 
sufiixes, and we must confess, that his reading of the Genitive 
ending is very suggestive, anyhow so far as his own system goes. 
Ivastly, he interprets a number of signs, without assigning to them 
phonetical values, as SEAE, MO(RTAR), BURDEN or weight, 
HO(RSE), AXE, SCYTHE meaning harvest also, MORTARM- 
(ILE), CER(EAE), GRAIN also sowing, HOUSE, TEMP(EE), 
TABEE, M(AN), B(OW)-M(AN) or soldier, SURVE(YOR), OFF- 
(ICER). As an example of his way of reading, I give here his 
interpretation of seal No. 557, the first sign of which is somewhat 
obliterated : 


S(EAE ?) II SACK-F II MO-III 7 TEMP-U 

where F and U are graphic signs for Dative and Genitive suffixes. 
This text, according to Herr Meriggi would then mean : ‘ Seal for 
the sacks of com of the Seven Temples ’. There is a great deal of 
good commonsense about his interpretation, notwithstanding the 
cryptic and complicated language in which he explains his thesis, 
partly due to lack of space. The unfortunate thing about this 
deciphering is that it is extraordinarily difficult to prove it. I 
must, however, repeat it that his article should be very carefully 
read by any one who has any serious intention to look into the 
matter of the Indus Valley script ; and if his explanation of the sign 
for SEAE is right, and his suggestion that the single and double 
‘accents’ landi are word-dividers, is acceptable, we are certainly 
a great deal further than we have been before. 

In size, and in earnest research, the volume of Dr. G. R. Hunter, 
The Script of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro and its Connection with 
other Scripts (Eondon : Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1934), 
is certainly the greatest of all the attempts. It must have involved 
more patient research work than that of Herr MeriGGI, although 
I must admit that it did not strike me as equally ingenious. Such, 
however, is research, that there is place both for patient, con- 
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scientious workers and men of intuitive, ingenious wit ; and whilst 
the one might reach more dependable results through protracted 
study, the other may, among many unsuccessful attempts, suddenly 
hit the nail on the head. I am, therefore, not writing to criticize 
the methods of approach of any of them ; for I believe in both methods, 
if used in the proper critical spirit. Dr. Hunter goes into a detailed 
discussion which surpasses that of the original monograph ; he cor- 
rects a number of errors ; he publishes a more complete list of seals 
(drawn in black and white) than shown in the plates of Mohenjo- 
daro] he gives a more complete and better arranged list of all 
the inscriptions ; he gives an exhaustive analysis of his tables, and, 
on pp. 20I-2I0, he gives a Comparative Morphographic Table, in 
which he compares the Indus Valley signs with Egyptian, Proto- 
Elamite, Sumerian, Brahmi, South-Semitic, Phoenician, and Cypriote 
writing. To begin at this end, let me add, that these Morpho- 
graphic Tables are most useful to show how very vague the relation of 
Brdhml is to the Indus signs. Dr. Hunter, like Professor Eangdon, 
is firmly convinced of the derivation of the Brahmi characters 
from the Indus signs. Yet I have never seen less convincing material 
brought together than in these tables of Dr. Hunter. I myself 
have spent three months in comparing these two scripts, and gave 
it up; I would have done so in half an hour if I had then the 
privilege of seeing Dr. Hunter’s tables. I cannot enter here into 
a detailed discussion ; but I ask the reader to look up in tho.se 
tables signs Nos. 167 (EA), 172 (SA), 184 (KHA), 146 (DHA), 150 (SA), 
47 (KA) ; in all these cases Dr. Hunter derives the Brahmi character 
from Indus Valley pictograms which do not bear the remotest 
similarity to them ; in any case, I am perfectly unable to discover 
any likeness! In a few other cases the similarity is evident, and 
has been pointed out already by Professor Eangdon ; unfortunately, 
however, the number of really similar signs is very restricted and, 
consequently, may be merely accidental. Much more surprising 
is the comparison with the Proto-Elamitic script; the number 
of almost entirely identical letters is large, and relates often to 
such peculiar shapes that their separate, independent invention 
does not seem likely. Unfortunately, these comparisons do not 
help to solve the mystery. 

Dr. Hunter claims also to have determined {a) the numeral 
signs, {b) the ordinal suffix, (c) the word for ‘ servant ’ and its 
determinative, (d) the ablative suffix, {e) the dative suffix, (/) 
the word for ‘ slave ’ and its determinative, (jg) the word for ‘ son ’. 
I think that all these conclusions still need corroboration. The 
very suggestion that ' our texts are entirely proper names (and 
titles) ’ (p. 47), needs proof ; and I venture to differ fundamentally 
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from the author when he suggests that all the seals were made for 
some religious purpose. This seems to my commonsense so very 
improbable that I would never start from such a viewpoint. Yet, 
Dr. Hunter’s work is a most valuable contribution to the problem; 
and I feel confident that most students will in the future prefer to 
use his tables instead of those of the Mohenjo-daro monograph. 

I think we can aptly conclude this short survey of recent 
attempts to decipher the Indus-script by referring to an article, 
which, although it does not bear directly on the writing itself, yet 
indirectly it is of more importance than many a paper written on the 
script problem. I allude to Mr. Gadd’s lecture. Seals of Ancient 
Indian Style found at Ur, published in the Proceedings of the B.A., 
XVIII (1933), 22 pages, with three plates. Here we have a collec- 
tion of not less than eighteen seals of the Indus Valley style, found 
at Ur, Kish, Tell Asmar, and other places in Mesopotamia, with 
Indus Valley inscriptions, and differing only slightly, now and 
then, in design. A number of these were found in datable layers, 
three of them (one by Dr. Frankfort) under circumstances which 
leave no doubt whatsoever about their exact date. No student of 
Mohenjo-daro and the Indus-civilization should miss to read this 
paper. And let us hope that the soil of Mesopotamia from whicli 
these eloquent remnants of an ancient trade relation were excavated, 
will one day give us the clue to the signs of the Indus Valley. If 
the people of Elam and Mesopotamia were in trade relations with 
the Indus Valley people, and kept their seals (money obhgations ?) 
in their home, then they most probably were able to read these 
signs; and we are not expecting the impossible when we hope that 
a bilingual inscription wiU turn up one day under the spade of some 
excavator in ‘Iraq. 



THE VANGAS 

By B. C. Law 

In modern geography, the Vahga country is conterminous 
with what is at present known as the province of Bengal. But 
Vahga in ancient days denoted only a portion of it ; it is dis- 
tinguished in ancient literature and epigraphic records not only 
from Radha which included Suhma * or was conterminous with it,* 
and Gauda which at one time included Karnasuvarna * and a portion 
of Radha,* all making up what is now roughly known as Western 
Bengal, but also from Pundra or Pundravardhana which included 
Varendra or Varendri,® making up what is roughly identical with 
present northern Bengal. Vahga thus, in ancient times, stood for 
what is known in modern times as Eastern Bengal comprising the 
modern Dacca and Chittagong divisions. Among the important 
divisions of Vahga in ancient days were included Samatata (mod. 
Faridpur, according to Watters, and for some time even Tamalitti 
or Tamralipta (mod. Tamluk).® Hemacandra in his Abhidhana- 
cintamani (IV, 23), however, identifies the country of the Vahgas 
with that of a tribe called Harikelas (Vahgas-tu Harikeliyah=the 
Vahgas are the Harikeliyas).’ In an eleventh century Cola inscrip- 
tion (Tirumalai Rock Ins. of Rajendracola) as well as in Goharrva 
plate of Cedi Karnadeva the Vahga country is referred to as Bahgala- 
de 4 aih which in the thirteenth century came to be called Bahgala 
(Wright’s Marco Polo) and in Mohamedan times Bahgla. The 
Tirumalai Inscription distinguishes Vahga not only from South 
Radha (Takkana Ladham) but also from North Radha (Uttila 
Ladham). Vahga which at one time meant Eastern Bengal has 


1 Vol. VIII, No. 3, pp. 525-29. 

S.B.E., XXII, pp. 84-85, Nilakantha’s conimciitary 011 the .Sabhaparva of 
the Mahabharata. ‘Suhmal? Raclhah ’=Suhraas are the Radhas. 

* M. Chakravarti, J.A.S.B., 1908, p. 274. 

* Prabodhacandtodaya, Canto II. 

® Tarpandighi Grant of Laksiuanasena, Inscriptions of Bengal, III, pp. 99 foil. 
But in some of the Sena records Vahga is sometimes included in Pundravardhana- 
bhukti. 

« /./!.(?., Vol. VIII, No. 3, p. ,533. 

^ According to Itsing (Using, Takakusu, p. xlvi), W'uhing, another Chinese 
pilgrim, visited Harikela which was the eastern limit of eastern India. Harikela 
is also mefttioiied in an illustrated manuscript of Astasahasra-prajnaparamita in 
the Camb. Univ. lyibrary (Mss. Add. 1643). 
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thus now given its name to the entire province of modern Bengal, 
and the English rendering of the name is certainly to be derived 
from old Baflgala or Bahgla.' 

The Vahgas, as a tribe, are not mentioned in earlier Vedic 
literature unless we recognise them in the curious word ‘ Vahga- 
Vagadhah’ which occurs in the Aitareya Aranyaka (II, I, i). 

‘ Vahga-Vagadhah ’ has often been amended into ‘ Vahga-Magadhah ’ 
which means the Vahgas and the Magadhas, the two neighbouring 
peoples. The amendment is, however, doubtful ; but even if it 
be correct, the Vahgas along with the Magadhas must have been 
branded by the Aryans as an impure people, probably a pre-Aryan 
tribe, for the two tribes have ^en described as pak^-viiesdh or 
like certain species of birds. In fact, they were considered as 
birds by the Aryans. The name of the Vahga tribe is certainly 
found in the Baudhayana Dharmasutra (I. I, 14 ; cf. Oldenberg, 
Buddha 394, n). He too brands Vahga as an impure country along 
with Pundra, Kalihga, and Sauvira. An Aryan who had been to 
any of these countries was required to perform a certain sacrificial 
rite to become free from the impurities attaching to residence in 
those countries. Even in the time of Patanjali, the Vahgas and 
their country were excluded from Aryavarta. The country was, 
however, Aryanised before Manu wrote his Dharmasastra, for the 
Manusamhita extends the eastern boundary of Aryavarta to the 
sea.* In early Buddhist literature where detailed lists appear of 
many countries and peoples, the Vahgas and their country are 
conspicuous by their absence. They are, however, mentioned in 
Jain Prajnapana which ranks Ahga and Vahga in the first group 
of Aryan peoples.* 

We have already seen that in the time of Baudhayana the 
Vahgas were distinguished from the Pundras who must have occupied 


* In a Nalanda inscription recently edited by Mr. N. G. Majuinder (Ep. Ind., 
Vol. XXI, pt. Ill, pp. 97 foil.) the name Vahgala desa appears. 

* For early references to Vanga, see Levi, Pre-Aryan et Pre-Dravidian dans 
I’Inde. 

It is interesting to see what accounts we may get of the ancient Vahga 
]icople out of some records of non-Aryan activities of a time when the Aryans 
disdained to take any notice of the tril)es who were outside the pale of Aryavarta. 
For a detailed study Vide B. C. Majumdar, ‘ History of the Bengali language,’ pp. 

.18-41-. 

Glimpses of the ancient relation of Bengal with the Tamils are reflecterl in at 
least one place name of ancient Bengal — ^Tmralipti which was also called Damalipti 
or Damilitti, i.e. the city of the Damala people. The Damalas are the same as 
the Tamala people or the Tamila ; and Bengal must have once in ancient days been 
a home of those people. * 

H. P. Sastrl, Manasi, Vai§akh, 1321 B.,S., pp. 356-58. 
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the region that came later on to be designated as Pundravardhana 
roughly identical with Northern Bengal. In the Epics and the 
Puranas as well, Vahga is distinguished not only from Pundra but 
also from Suhma, the two other important divisions of ancient 
Bengal, as well as from Ahga and Kalihga. According to the 
Puranas and the Great Epic,' the sage Dirghatamas had married 
King Bali's Sudra nurse and had Kaksivant and other .sons ; and 
at Bali’s desire begot on the queen Sudesna five sons, Anga, Vanga, 
Kalihga, Pundra and Suhma, who were called the Baleya Ksatras 
and also Baleya Brahmanas, and who came to be the founders 
of five respective countries in their names. In the Matsya Pur ana 
Vahga and Suhma are included in the list of eastern countries 
(Chap. 114, 43-45).® According to the Great Epic (Mbh. XII, 
Chap. 5, 6607), King Jarasandha is said to have extended his 
supremacy over the Ahgas, Vahgas, Kalihgas and Pundras. Karna 
is also once credited to have conquered the Suhmas, Ahgas and 
Vahgas (Mbh. Karna Parva, Chap. 8, 19). In the Drona Parva 
(Mbh., Chap. 10, 15), Vasudeva is said to have once routed in 
battle the Ahgas, Vahgas, Kalihgas and Paundras along with other 
peoples. In the Sabha Parva, the Pandavas are credited to have 
subverted the Pundras and the Vahgas and led their victorious 
army to Suhma (Mbh. Sabha P., Chap. XXX, 23-25). It, therefore, 
seems that in the period represented by the Epics and the Puranas, 
Vahga, Pundra (or Paundra) and Suhma were the three important 
divisions of Bengal, but it is difficult to define with any amount of 
exactness the geographical positions of the respective divisions. 
It is, however, interesting to observe that in the Sabhaparva 
(Chap. 44, g) of the Mahabharata Ahga and Vahga are mentioned 
as forming one Visaya or kingdom. This is supported by a reference 
in the Ramayana (Bk. II, Chap. X) where the Vahgas are mentioned 
along with the Ahgas ; they are moreover, always invariably 
asjsociated in ancient literature with the Ahgas and Kalihgas. It is 
not, therefore, improbable that in those days the Vahga country 
touched the realm of Ahgas on one side and that of the Kalihgas 
on the other. Pundra and Suhma were two adjacent countries 


* Vayu, P. chap. 99, 26-34, 47 - 97 ; Brahmanda, P. iii, chap. 74, 25-34, 47- 
100 ; Matsya, P. chap. 48, 23-9, 43-89; Brahma, P. IV, chap. 18, i ; Bhag., P. IX, 
chap. 23, 5 ; Mbh. i, chap. 104, 4193-221, with variations : xii, chap. 343, 13177-84, 
cf. Pargiter, Anc. Ind. Hist. Tradition, pp. 109 and 158. 

* Cf. also Mbh. (Bhismaparva, chap. 9, 46) where the Ahgas, Vangas, and 
Kalihgas are oientioned as East Indian peoples (I,aw, ‘ Some Ksatriya Tribes of 
Ancient India’, p. 147). Cf. also Ramayana (Kiskindhya Kanda, canto xlii) where 
the Pundras are mentioned as an Eastern people. 
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identical roughly with the modern Rajsahi and Burdwan divisions 
respectively. 

The first epigraphic mention of the Vahgas (more properly 
speaking of the Vahga countries) is probably made in the Maharauli 
Iron Pillar inscription (C.I.I., Vol. Ill, pp. where the mighty 

King Chandra is said to have ' in battle in the Vahga countries 
turned back with his breast the enemies who uniting together 
came against him, and by whom having crossed in warfare the seven 
mouths of the Indus the Vahlikas were conquered Mm. H. P. 
Sastri identified this mighty King Chandra with King Chandravarman 
of the Allahabad Pillar Inscription and the king of the same name 
of Pokhrana which he located in Marwar in Rajputana. But a 
more happy identification is made by Dr. H. C. Rai Chaudhuri and 
Dr. S. K. Chatterjee ’ who identify Pokhrana or Puskarana with a 
village of the same name on the Damodara river in the Bankura 
district, some twenty-five miles east of the Sususia Hill on which 
the record of Chandravarman is inscribed. An almost contemporary 
reference to the Vahga people is made by Kalidasa in his Raghu- 
vam4am where Raghu is credited to have conquered the Vahgas 
after he had finished his task with the Suhmas, and planted his 
victorious banner in the midstream of the Ganges (Canto. IV, 

35-36). 

‘ Vahganutkhaya tarasa neta nausadhanodyatan | 

Nicakhana Jayastambhan Gahgasto’ntaresu sah ’ || 

It shows that in the age of Kalidasa the Vahgas, were dis- 
tinguished, as in earlier days, from the Suhmas who seem to have 
occupied a region west of that occupied by the Vahgas. It is 
further probable that the realm of the Vahgas abutted on the 
Ganges which probably formed the dividing line between the two 
countries. The Vahga country is also referred to in the Mahakuta 
pillar inscription (Ep. Ind., Vol. V) which tells us that in the 6th 
century A.D. Kirtivarman of the Chalukya d 3 masty gained victories 
over the kings of Vahga, Aiiga and Magadha which were but three 
neighbouring countries. But a more interesting reference to the realm 
of the Vahga people is made in the ‘ Gaudavaho ’, a Marathi Prakrit 
poem that records the exploits of King Yasovarman (first half of 
the 8th century A.D.) of Kanoj. The identity of Yasovarman has 
been sufficiently estabhshed by his mention in Chinese records as 
I-cha-fon-mo, and also in the Rajatarahgini of Kalhana. But the 
exploits recorded in the ‘ Gauda-vaho ’ are of doubtful historical 

^ Rai Chaudhuri, P.H.A.I., p. 364 (3rd Edn.) ; S. K. Chatterjee, the Origin and 
Development of the Bengali language, II, p. 1061. Also see I.H.Q., I, part II, 
P- 255- 
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value except the main topics of the defeat and the killing of the 
Gauda king. According to the court-poet, Yasovarman, out on his 
conquest first came on the river Son whence he proceeded to the 
Vindhyas with his army. Fearing his approach the Gauda King, 
who was also the King of Magadha, fled, and Yasovarman entered 
his territory and fixed his camp there. The Gauda King returned, 
a battle was fought and he was killed. Yasovarman next proceeded 
to the Vahga kingdom whose King too submitted before his con- 
quering sword.* Whatever be the historical truth contained in 
this description, the Vahga country in the first half of the eighth 
century A.D. seems to have been distinguished from the realm of 
the Gaudas ; and this distinction seems to have been maintained 
as late as the I2th century A.D. In the Pithapuram plates of 
Prithvisena (S.S. iio8) King Malla is .said to have subdued among 
others the Kings of the Vahgas, Magadhas and the Gaudas. In 
the Tirumalai Rock inscription (P^.P. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 231) of 
King Rajendra Cola (1025 A.D.) Vaiigala-desam, i.e. the realm 
of the Vahgalas or Vahgas is distinguished from Uttira-Ladam or 
Uttara-Radha (=the Brahma country of the Kavyaniimahsa) * and 
Takkana-Ladam or Daksina Radha (=:Suhma of the Epics, the 
Puranas and the Kavyamimansa). The Kavyamimariisa of Raja- 
sekhara (Chaps. 3 and 17), a work of the loth century A.D., also 
mentions Ahga, Vahga, Suhma, Brahma, Pundra, etc. as jauapadas 
of the east. The Vahga country is also referred to not only in the 
copper-plate grant of Vaidyadeva of Kaniarupa who is said to have 
been victorious in southern Vahga (EP. Ind., Vol. II, p. 355) but 
also in the Edilpur plate of Kesavaseua, the Madanpada plate of 
Viswarupasena, and the Sahitya Parishad plate of the same King 
(Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. Ill, pp. 119, 133 and 141). It thus 
appears that from the fall of the later Guptas to the break-up of 
the Sena dynasty, the more important divisions of Bengal were 
Vahga, Pundra, Gauda and Suhma which according to one authority 
was identical with Radha (Nilkantha’s commentary on the Maha- 
bharata, op. cit.) and according to another stood for a portion, i.e. 
the southern portion of Radha, the northern portion being de- 
signated as Brahma (Sen, Some Janapadas of Ancient Radha, op. 
cit.). Other important divisions were Karnasuvarna and Varendra, 
Tamralipti, Bagdi, Samatata and Harikela of which the last two 
were included in or identical with Vahga. Tamralipti was included 
in Suhma and Varendra in Pundra or Pundravardhana, while 


* N. Ray— The Maukharis of Kaiioj, Cal. Rev., 1928, Feb., pp. 216-17. 

* P. Sen— Some Janapadas of ancient Ra^ha, I.H.Q., Vol. VIII, No. 3, pp. 521- 
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Karnasuvarna seems to have stood for some region perhaps identical 
with some portion of the northern Radh^ country. Some scholars 
have identified it with Rahgamati in the Murshidabad district 
(J.A.S.B., XXII, p. 281 ; Kubjika Tantra, Ch. 7). Others think 
that ‘ the kingdom of Karnasuvarna was situated to the west of 
the Bhagirathi and included Murshidabad, Bankura, Burdwan 
and Hughli (Dey’s Geographical Diet., p. 94). Bagdi, one of the 
four divisions of the ancient Bengal, according to Vallalasena 
(Gopala-Bhatta’s Vallala Charitaih, a book of doubtful value, 
Purva khanda, Vss. 6 and 7) comprised the delta of the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra, and may be identified with what is now 
known as the 24 parganas and the Sunderbans. {C.A.G.I., Ed. by 
Majumdar, pp. 730-31). 

Samatata, we have already said, was included in the larger 
divisions of Vahga. Some scholars are of opinion that it was 
distinct from Vahga which lay between the Meghna on the east, 
the sea on the south, and the old Budigahga course of the Ganges 
on the north. The western boundary of Vahga appears always to 
have been indefinite (Vide Bhattasali, Sculptures in the Dacca 
Museum, pp. 4-6).^ The country is mentioned for the first time 
in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta (C.I.I., Vol. Ill, 
No. 1) as one of the most important among the north-east Indian 
frontier kingdoms which submitted to the mighty Gupta emperor. 
It is also mentioned in the Karmavibhaga of the Brhatsariihita 
(Chap. XIV) as an eastern country and was visited by Yuan Chwang, 
I-tsing and Seng-chi, the celebrated Chinese travellers. Yuan 
Chwang describes it as ‘ the country of which the rivers have flat 
and level banks of equal height on both sides ’. According to him 
it was much to the south of Kamrupa and east of Tamalipta ; it 
was low, moist and on the sea side. Samatata thus seems to have 
been identical with the delta of the Ganges and Brahmaputra and 
must have comprised, according to epigraphic evidence, the'modern 
districts of Tipperah, Noakhali, Sylhet (J.A.S.B., 1915, pp. 17, 
18) and portions probably of Barisal. That it included Tipperah is 
proved also by Nos. 19 and 59 of the Cambridge Mss. NO. Add. 
1643, an illustrated manuscript of Astasahasrikaprajnaparamita in the 
Cambridge University Eibrary (Foucher, Iconographic Buddhique, 
Vol. I ; Cf. also Bhattasali, op. cit., pp. 12-13). When Yuan 
Chwang visited the country, Samatata was an important kingdom. 
There were about 30 Buddhist Sangharamas with about 2,000 

* Regarding Vanga, Vangala and Samatata, mention may be made here of 
Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri’s Bengali article, ‘ Vahga kon desa ’ in his Studies in Indian 
Antiquities, Cal. Uiiiv., pi). 184-192. 
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priests in the country while the temples of Brahmanical gods were 
also numerous. But there were Nigrantha Jain ascetics in plentiful 
numbers. During the visits of Yuan Chwang and Seng-Chi, Samatata 
seems to have been under the rule of the Khadga dynasty (Memoirs 
of A.S.B., Vol. I, No. 6 ; also Beal’s Dife of Hiuen Tsang, Intro, 
p. xi, no. 40). It came later on to be ruled over by the Chandra 
dynasty of Vahga (Cf. Govindcandra of Vahgala desam of the 
Tirumalai Inscription). The Rampal plate of Sricandradeva (Ep. 
Ind., Vol. XII, p. 136) informs us that a Candra dynasty held 
sway over the Rohita hill (identified by Mr. Bhattasali with a range 
of hillocks in the Tipperah District, op. cit., pp. 9-10) and appears 
to have mastered the whole of Vanga including Samatata. Sri- 
candradeva’s father Trailokya Candra is described to have been 
the mainstay of the king of Harikela which is identical with some 
portions of lower Vanga. The Candras were ousted from their 
possession of Samatata in the beginning of the iith century by 
the Varmans, who in their turn made room for the Senas towards 
the end of the same century. The Asrafpur copper plates of the 
Khadgas (Mem. A.S.B., Vol. I, No. 6) were issued from a place 
called Karmmanta, which has been identified with Bad-Kamta, 
12 miles west of Comilla. The Karmmanta has often been identified 
as the capital of Samatata (Dey, Geographical Dictionary, p. 175 ; 
Bhattesali, op. cit., p. 6). 

Not long after Yak»varman’s victory over the Gauda and the 
Vahga king (first half of the 8th century A.D.) referred to above, 
Odivisa, Vahga and five other countries of the east (which seem to 
have included Gauda, Suhma, Pundra, etc.) according to the cele- 
brated Tibetan historian Taranatha (Ind. Ant., Vol. IV, pp. 365-366), 
seem to have plunged into a chaos which has been described as 
‘ Matsyanyaya ’. This was put an end to when Gopala, the first 
of the Phla dynasty, was elected king from amongst the people 
sometime in the middle of the 8th century A.D. But not very 
long after the supremacy of the Palas was contested in Vahga, i.e. 
Eastern Bengal by a family of kings known in history as the Candra 
dynasty. The Tirumalai inscription of Rajendra Cola (1025 A.D.) 
shows that Vahga or Vahgala desaiii was at this time ruled over by 
Govinda Candra and was distinguished from Varendra and Uttara 
Radha ruled over by Mahipala, and from Daksina Radha ruled over 
by Rana^ura. The Candra dynasty ruled over the entire realm of 
Vahga ‘ including Samatata, Harikela and Candravipa (mod. 
Backergunj district). But they were supplanted by the Varmans 
in the beginning of the nth century who in their turn were very 
soon ousted by the Senas. During their rule Vahga was included in 
the Pundravardhanabhukti. 




AN ASOKAN INSCRIPTION RECONSIDERED 

By Radha Kumud Mookerji 

The inscriptions of Asoka still present a few passages which 
remain as conundrums awaiting adequate explanation. The follow- 
ing is one of these, given in its different texts, which may help to 
throw light on one another : — 

Rupnath Text : Ya imaya kalaya Jaihbudipasi 
Sahasram Text ; Etena ch amtalena Jaihbudipasi 
Brahmagiri Text : Imina chu kalena 
Maski Text : Pure Jaihbudipasi 
Rupnath Text : Amisa deva husu te dani misa kata 
Sahasram Text : Aihmisaih deva saihta munisa misaihdeva 
kata 

Brahmagiri Text : Amisa samana munisa Jaihbudipasi 
misa devehi 

Maski Text : Ye amisa deva husu te dani misibhuta 

The beginning of a right explanation of this passage lay in that 
of the key-word misa which was originally connected with the word 
mrshd, false, but the form musd in the Bhabru Edict for the same 
word led to the suggestion that the form misa should be traced to 
Sanskrit misra (mixed) and not mrshd. 

Thus the literal translation of the passage emerging out of this 
explanation of the word misd is of the two following forms ; — 

[a] Even within tliis interval, in Jambudvipa, men who were 
unmingled with gods [i.e. had no gods or no religion] 
came to be mingled with gods [i.e. became religious 
or worshippers of gods]. 

{b) Even within this interval, in Jambudvipa, men whose 
gods were disunited have become men whose gods were 
united. 

It will appear that of these two translations, the first applies 
only to the Sahasram Text, while the second applies to the Rupnath 
and Maski Texts. The last two texts speak only of the union of 
gods previously disunited and have no reference to men. The 
Br ahmagiri Text, however, mentions both men and gods and may 
be interpreted in either of the two ways (a) and (b). ‘ Misd devehi ' , 
if construed as ‘mingled with the gods', wotdd give the ^e 
meaning as {a ) ; if rendered as ‘ united along with Qieir gods ’, or 
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‘ united by ot through their gods it would give the same meaning 
as (ft). Indeed, ‘ amisa samand munisd ’ can hardly mean ‘ disunited 
with the gods as it must under the interpretation (a) ; the natural 
meaning is ‘ disunited among themselves which agrees with (ft). 

Accordingly, (ft), which suits all the readings, must be the 
correct rendering. 

But to settle the translation of the passage is not to settle its 
inherent difficulty. The different translators of the passage up to 
Hultzsch have remained content with the conception of the com- 
mingling of gods with men or men with gods, but have not concerned 
themselves with any rational explanation of what exactly such a 
‘ commingling ’ stands for, or what are its exact and practical 
consequences. These are sought to be interpreted as follows by 
Dr. F. W. Thomas in the Cambridge History of India [Vol. I, 
P- 505] : “ Asoka claims that in little more than a year he had 

brought the Brahman gods to the knowledge of those people in 
India, i.e. the wild tribes, who had formerly known nothing of 
them ” . But this interpretation may perhaps be further rationalized . 
Translation {a) may be taken to refer to Asoka’ s missionary activities 
following his closer contact with the Sariigha [cf. ‘ Samghe ufagate ’] 
by which he was able to achieve a considerable progress of his 
people in religion or godliness. Translation (ft), based on the 
Rflpnath and Maski Texts, which refer to the union of gods hitherto 
disunited, should mean that A,soka was able, by his work for less 
than two years, to achieve the task of putting an end to the strife 
of gods and their worshippers, to the war of sects, and of harmonizing 
gods and religions, all over the continent of India. 

But all these translations and interpretations, however literal, 
or true to text, do not yield much sense or significance. They only 
agree in ascribing to Asoka the credit of achieving the impossible. 
It is claimed for him that witliin the short space of a ‘ little more 
than a year ’, he was able to convert the wild tribes of India to 
Brahmanism and to impart to them a knowledge of its gods. It is 
also as an alternative claimed that within that short interval, he 
was able to make the millions of India distinctly religious and godly, 
or to abolish the battle of creeds, and strife of sects, for which India 
is notorious to this day. In my opinion, these interpretations, 
besides condemning themselves by suggestions of the impossible, 
do a great injustice to the character of Asoka by letting him appear 
as a man given to vainglorious boasting, a charge which the late 
T. W. Rhys Davids had freely made against him on another groimd. 

The passage in question, therefore, challenges a more rational 
explanation out of dderence to the hallowed memory of Asoka, and 
as a vindication of his character which has been assailed already by 
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some learned critics. But the key to the riddle of the passage lies 
hidden in the passages that precede and follow it, and may be 
recovered from its context, if it is carefully and critically read. It 
would be a complete misreading of the edict itself to read in it 
any kind of objective reference. On the contrary, it is purely 
subjective and personal in its reference and contents. It introduces 
a most important autobiographical touch in the life of Asoka. Its 
purpose is entirely moral and ethical. It emphasizes the primal 
need of self-exertion {fardkrami] as an aid to moral and spiritual 
progress. He has realized this need from his own experience of the 
results of such self-exertion. He is anxious to present to his people 
these results in this edict in the hope that example is better than 
precept. In the edict, Asoka first states that he did not exert 
himself much in his new faith for more than two years and a half 
that he had remained as an upasaka. But since then, for more 
than a year, he made strenuous exertions, of which the result is as 
described in the passage under review. Asoka exclaims ; “ Imina 
chu kalena amisa samana munisa Jambudipasi misa devehii Paka- 
masa hi iyam phale i No hi yam sakye mahatpeneva papotavei 
Kamam tu kho khudakena pi pakamaminena vipule svage sakye 
arMhetave” [Brahmagiri Text]; “Of exertion, indeed, is this the 
result ! But this cannot be attained by the great alone. For the 
small, too, can attain to a wide heaven of bliss by sustained exer- 
tion ”. The point of this entire reference is that the kind of ‘ result ’ 
or achievement indicated in the obscure passage about Jambudvipa 
and its people is something which can be attempted by the high 
and the low equally and alike. It was not something fit only for 
the high, or for a king like Asoka. Therefore, it should not be 
taken to mean anything like an all-India religious propagaudism, 
or mass moral instruction, which could only be the work of an 
emperor like Asoka. We have, therefore, to find out what was the 
kind of work that could be undertaken equally and in common 
by the great as well as the small. Such work may be taken to be 
what we understand by the term sddhand, pardkrama, or individual 
self -exertion. The aim of this pardkrama is again repeated and 
defined as the attainment of heaven {pdratrikdya) in R.K. X, which is 
again described as being equivalent to freedom from bondage 
(Parisrava) or sin {apunyam). It is further explained that this 
freedom from sin caimot be achieved except by the utmost exertion 
born of complete renunciation or sacrifice of all other aims in life 
{sarvam paritajya). It is further emphasized that such a consum- 
mation is easier for the poor and the lowly than for the high and 
mighty. Thus practically Asoka’s doctrine of pardkrama amounts 
to a whole-hearted and concentrated pursuit of Dharma. And, 
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accordingly, we find that even the very word parakratnamdnena 
in the Brahmagiri Text of the Minor R.E. I alternates with the 
significant word dharma-yutena in the Maski Text. We have 
again further developments of this doctrine of pardkrama to record 
in the edicts. In P.E. II, self-exertion as a means of Self-realization 
is to be cultivated in the following forms, viz. utmost love of Dharma, 
utmost self-examination [panksha], utmost obedience [to the 
dictates of Dharma], utmost dread [of .sins], and utmost enthusiasm 
[wtsdha, which is to be equated with the term pardkrama, and also 
with the term uUhdnam used in R.E. VI which also uses the word 
pardkrama]. Again, just as in R.E. X, the aim of pardkrama is 
taken to be Dharma, or punyam, similarly in P.E. II, Dharma is 
defined as apdstnavam. In P.E. Ill, dsinava is equated with pdpa. 
P.E. Ill inculcates the duty of ' self-examination ' by which one 
may ‘ see ’ [dekhati] his sins as well as his virtues. And lastly in 
P.E. VII it is pointed out how progress in Dharma may be achieved 
in two ways, by Dharma-niyama and by Nijhati or inner meditation. 
Of these. Meditation or Introspection is extolled as being far more 
effective than the external regulations of Dharma. 

On a comparative consideration of all these relevant passages 
in the edicts, it is quite reasonable to read a purely subjective and 
personal reference in the passage of the Minor Rock Edict under 
review, although a far different view has been advanced, with his 
usual ability, by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, in his discussion of the 
same passage in a recent article in the ‘ Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute’. In the light of the foregoing con- 
siderations, I adhere to the interpretation which I had first suggested 
in my Asoka as one corresponding most to reason and common 
sense, and which may be repeated in my old words as follows : 
“ By a little more than a year’s exertion, lo ! I have made such 
progress [badhaih cha me pakaihte . . . pakamasa hi iyam phale] : 
it is, indeed, the men in J ambudvipa [the best country, according to 
the sacred texts, for spiritual Ufe] who could thus have ‘ commerce 
with the gods ’ in such a short time. But let it not be understood 
that such progress is only for the great, like me. ‘ It is easier for 
a camel to enter the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
heaven.’ Great or small, all must exert themselves. Then alone 
will the Pilgrim’s Progress {pardkrama) lead to the Promised Band 
{vipula-svarga).” 

The above trend of thought leads to the conclusion that the 
exertion of which he speaks, and its rich results {mahd-phalam), 
are personal to Asoka and have nothing objective or external in 
their reference. But though these are personal to him, they are 
not to be deemed as something which is exclusively his, or a royal 
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monopoly. Believing in example as better than precept, Asoka 
is attempting a rdation of his own experience, the success of his 
own exertions in the life spiritual, to serve as a stimulus to the 
moral endeavour of his people to whose welfare he dedicated his 
life. And he points to his own example in this regard as an example 
of success achieved under adverse conditions due to his own singular 
position. Royalty and religion can hardly go together. Asoka 
is anxious to point out to his people a royal road to religion found 
by him, viz. pardkrama, though that road is more difficult for 
Royalty than the lowly. That the rehgious life is a matter of exer- 
tion is, indeed, the central truth (sdra) of all religions. Thus the 
subjective interpretation of the passage yields the best sense. The 
other interpretations, as already pointed out, would assume the 
impossible, viz. that Asoka by a year’s propagandist work had 
made the entire people godlike, or made the wilder tribes acquainted 
with the gods, or had harmonized the warring creeds. As regards the 
superior spiritual potentialities of the people of Jarabudvipa, on 
which the Indian sacred works are fond" of dwelling, we may refer 
to Manu’s definition of Brahmavarta as ‘ the land created by the 
gods or to a typical passage in the V ishnupurdmm where it is 
stated that birth in India is the final felicity rewarding spiritual 
merit accumulated in a thousand lives, that those bom in India 
can surpass even the gods in spiritual progress, and that, accordingly, 
the gods themselves seek birth in this holy land. 

I do not claim that this interpretation is final but only that it 
seeks to be more rational and to recover the true sense of the passage 
behind its words or its merely verbal or literal translations. My 
aim is only to provoke a discussion which may lead to a satisfactory 
solution of one of the few conundrums of Asokan Edicts. 




VI^l^UDASA— A VAI§NAVA REFORMER OF 
SOUTH INDIA 

By B. M. Barua 

Buddhadatta, the gifted author of the Abhidhammavatara, the 
Ruparhpavibh^a, the Vinaya-vinicchaya and the Buddhavamsa- 
Commentary, is known as a great contemporary of BuddhagKosa. 
He was a native of Uragapura (Urai5mr) on the bank of the Kaveri 
and a celebrity of South India and no less of the Mahavihara (Great 
Monastery) of Anuiadhapura (Ceylon). He flourished during the 
reign of i^ng Acyuta-vikranta or Acyuta-vikrama of the Kadamba 
dynasty. In all of his main works, he patriotically speaks of the 
Cola kingdom and describes it as the best of all kingdoms — an 
epitome of the whole of this beautiful and prosperous earth. He 
expressly says that he wrote his works while he lived at the locality 
Bhutamahgda of the beautiful port of Kaveripattana, watered by 
the Kaveri, in the grand monastery erected by one Visnudasa or 
Kr?nadasa (Venhudasa, Kanhadasa). All these will be evident from 
the following citations from his own writings : — 

First, in the nigamana (epilogue) of the Abhidhammavatara, 
he says : — 

‘ Nara-nari-ganakinne asahkinne kulakule 
phite sabbaugasampanne pasanna-saritodake 
Nana-ratana-sampanne vividhapana-sahkate 
Kaveripattane ramme nanaramopasobhite 
Kelasa-sikharakara-pasada-patimandite 
Karite Kanhadasena dassaniye manorame 
Vihare vividhakara-caru-pakara-gopure 
tattha pacinapasse maya nivasata sata 
ramma-sallekha-sakhalya-siladi-guna-sobhina 
ayarn Sumatina sadhu yacitena kato tato. 

Secondly, in the nigamana of the Vinaya-vinicchaya, he says : — 
' Setthassa Cojaratthassa nabhibhute nirakule 
sabbassa pana lokassa game sampindite viya 

* :|t t * 

Kaveri-jala-sampata-pariputa-mahitale 

iddhe sabbahga-sampanne, mahgale Bhutamahgale 

Vihare Venhudasassa dassaniye manorame 

p^da-janane ramme pasade vasata maya 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
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Accut’ Accutavikkante Kajambakula-nandane 
mahim samanusasante araddho ca samapito. 

N.B . — ^The Tika adds : ‘ Kajambakulavamsajate Accutavik- 
kama-name Cojarajini Cojarattham samanusasaraane 

Thirdly, in the nigamana of the Buddhavamsa-Commentary, 
he says : — 

' Kavira-jala-sampata-pariputa-mahitale 
Kaveri-pattane ramme nana-nari-narakule 
karite Kanhadasena sanhavacena sadhuna 
vihare vividhakara-caru-pakaragopure 

The point of enquiry is — ^Who was Venhudasa or Kanhadasa 
who erected a grand monastery at Kaveripattana for Buddhadatta 
and other Buddhist Theras, or how was it that he came to be 
interested in Buddhism, if he was not a Buddhist by his religious 
faith ? 

As to this enquiry, apart from Visnudasa or Krsnadasa 
bearing a typical Vaisnava name and apart from his being a saintly 
man of gentle speech (sanhavdco sddhu), there is no other personal 
information about him to be gathered from Buddhadatta’s descrip- 
tions. A definite answer to the above questions may, however, be 
found in the historical anecdote of Visnud^a and the Cola-king 
in the Skanda-Purana, Visnukhanda, Karttikamasa-mahatmya, 
Chaps. XXVI-XXVII. 

King Cola reigned in the city of Kancipura (Conjeeverum) and 
the territories governed by him came to constitute a kingdom which 
was called Cola after him.* His was a peaceful and prosperous 
reign. Both the banks of the TSmraparni river shone forth with 
high and bright sacrificial posts. His religious preceptor was the 
royal chaplain Mudgala who advocated the superiority of sacerdotal 
or ceremonial Vai?navism.* He founded a royal dynasty in which 
the reigning king was succeeded to the throne by his nephew 
(bhdgineya, sister’s son). 

Visnudasa who was a citizen of Cola was held in high esteem 
as a saintly Brahmin and pious Vai?nava devotee. He endeavoured 


* Buddhadatta’s Manuals, edited by A. P. Buddhadatta (P.T.S.), 1915’ 
pp. xvi-xvii. 

^ vSkanda-Purana, Vishnuklianda, Karthikamasamahatma, Chap. XXVI : — 
Kdnclpurydm piird Cola-cakravartthnrpo *hhavat, 

Y asydkhydyaiva te desds Cold iti prathdifi gatdh. 

® Ibid., Chap. 26, 27 : — 

Tasmdd adydpi tad dese soda rdjydmsa-hhdginah, 

Svasreyak eva jdyante tatkftah vidhivarthinah. 
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to establish in the kingdom of Cola a simpler and purer form of 
Vaignavism based upon devotion {bhakti) and love of humanity 
irrespective of castes or creeds and free from the pomp and show of 
ceremonialism. By his own personal ex^ample he tried to demon- 
strate that to be meek in spirit and ardent about living always 
for ffim was to render oneself worthy of favour from Hari. This 
had its desired effect as it served ultimately to convert the good 
king Cola of Cola to his faith, and the king himself is said to have 
been favoured with the vision of the Immutable Being [Acynta). 

It may be shown that there is a substantial agreement between 
the two accounts. Both Buddhadatta and the Skandapurana speak of 
Visnudasa as a man of saintly character. According to Buddhadatta, 
he was known by the name of Visnudasa or Krsnadasa, both of 
which are suggestive of the same fact, namely, that lie was a devotee 
of Krsna Visnu or Hari. In the Skandapurana he distinctly 
figures as a great Vaisnava devotee and reformer, who had the 
courage of lifting his voice against the Epic Vaisnavism abounding 
in sacerdotalism or ceremonialism demonstrating not so much 
sincerity as worldly power, pomp and prosperity of the wor- 
shipper. The sacrificial rites connected with the Epic Vaisnavism 
must have involved harm to animal life wliich was against the 
principle of neo- Vaisnavism expounded by Visnudasa. The 
principle of non-harming (ahimsa) must have been an essential 
point of similarity between his Vaisnavism on the one hand and 
Buddhism on the other. 

The Purana represents Visnudasa as a pious Brahmin who was 
above caste prejinhces and as a devout Vaisnava who felt the 
keenest sympathy for the suffering humanity, which are again the 
points of similarity between his Vaisnavism and Buddhism. 

The Purana represents him as a pious man with the courage 
of conviction. It was not, of course, an easy task for him to stand 
openly against the classical form of Vaisnavism with strong royal 
patronage at its back. There must have been some sort of alliance 
between him and the Buddhists of the place to contest the issue 
pressed by him. The Purana says that he proved victorious to 
such an extent that the powerful Cola King, a devout Vaisnava 
himself, was convinced at last of the truth upheld by him to the utter 
discomfiture of the advocates of the Epic Vaisnavism. The Purana 
would, however, have us believe that the then reigning King Cola 
was the founder of the Cola Kingdom, thereby intending to take 
him to be a very ancient king. We need not stress this point too 
rigorously in view of the fact that the intention of the Purana 
is not very definite about the age in which the Cola King had 
flourished. The Purana represents him as a beggarly Brahmin 

library 
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with no means to found a temple {devSlaya) as contrasted with 
the king, while Buddhadatta mentions him as a builder of a magni- 
ficent monastery at Bhatamafigala for the Buddhists. No doubt 
should be cast upon his having the means of erecting a monastery 
because of this comparison which is only a reiteration of a very 
old Indian tradition. Thus ignoring this minor point of difference 
we can say that the interest of the Purana story of Vi^nudSsa lies 
in the light it throws on the mystery shrouding the personahty of 
Vi§nudasa or Kr§nadasa figuring in Buddhadatta’s writing. 



A NEW BRAHMAN DYNASTY 

By JoGENDRA Chandra Ghosh 

Among the Odumbara coins, there is one which presents an 
interesting study. It is the coin of Dharaghosha. It has got some 
peculiarities which are not found in any other coin of the group. 
Cunningham and Brown give the following description of this 
coin ; — 

Cunningham ; 

Plate IV, Fig. i, A.R. 07, weight 37’5 grains. Dupl. Lahore 
Museum. 

Obv. — Siva, standing to front with r. hand raised to head, and 
leopard’s skin over ( 1 .) arm ; .similar to figure of Herakles 
crowning himself. legend in Arian Pah characters. 
Mahadevasa rajna Dhara-Ghoshasa Odumbarisa — across 
field Viswamitra. 

Rev. — Tree [Udumbara fig. tree (?)] surrounded by Buddhist 
railing. To left Siva’s trident with battle-axe attached. 
Indian Pali legend, MahMevasa rajna Dhara-Gho.sasa 
Odumbarisa. 

Brown : 

Plate III, 3, Odumbara : Dharaghosha. A.R., Wt. 37 5 grs. 

Obv. — Standing figure of Visvamitra (?). In Brahmi. 
Mahadevasa Raha Dharughoshasa Odumbarisay ‘ (coin) 
of the Mahadeva, king Dharughosha of Odumbara ’ ; 
across, in Kharoshthi, Visvamitra. 

Rev. — Trident, battle-axe and tree within railing. Brahmi 
legend as in obverse. 

Many interesting points arise in this connection, such as : — 

1. Wlio is this Visvamitra, and what relation does he 

bear to Dharaghosha ? 

2. What does Mahadeva or Mahadeva indicate ? Is it a 

name, a part of a name or only an appellation ? 

3. What again is Dharaghosha ? Is it an appellation ? 

Or is it a name or a surname or a compound of one 
name and one surname, or a combination of two 
surnames ? 

4. What is Odumbarisa ? Is it the name of a country 

or a tribe or what ? 

5. What do the symbols trident, tree, etc. indicate ? 
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1. The figure on the obverse is taken by Cunningham as one 
of Siva and suspected by Dr. Brown and Prof. Rapson as one of 
ViSvamitra. There can, however, be no doubt as to this figure 
being one of Vilvamitra, as the letters Vi&vamitra are engraved 
across the body of this figure. Visvamitra is here represented in 
the garb of an ascetic. We notice that he has a sacred-thread, 
(yajnopavtta) , hanging from his left shoulder across the breast ex- 
tended down to left loin like that of a Brahman, a follower of Rig- 
Veda. Other Brahmans wear it much lower down. This has 
escaped the notice of the scholars. We are tempted to take him 
to be the well-known Vedic sage Visvamitra. 

2. In the inscriptions we generally find that the names of 
kings are preceded by his appellations or titles. As Mahadevasa 
precedes rdjna or rdna which is admittedly a title, Mahddevasa 
seems also to be an appellation. If so, what does it mean ? It 
probably means, like Mdheivara, ‘a devotee of Mahadeva (Siva).' 
According to this interpretation its proper Sanskrit form would be 
Mdhddevasya} Our interpretation of the word is supported by the 
symbol of trident on the reverse. 

3. »As we have .seen that Mahddevasa and Rdjna or Rdna 
are appellations or titles, Dharaghosha must be the name of the 
king. Now the question is whether Dharaghosha is his whole name 
with the component ghosha indicating his family surname. We are 
incUned to take it so, for we find from inscriptions that some 
Brahmans of the Visvamitra Family bore the surname of Ghosha 
and migrated from Northern India. One of the donees of a charter 
of Gayada Tunga was ^li-ghosha, son of Vedaghosha of the Kau^ika 
goira with three pravaras (according to Baudhayana these are Vi^va- 
mitra, Daivarata and Audala). 'Their original home was Ahich- 
chhatra,* the provenance of these coins. The donee of the Banapur 
grant of DandimahMevi was a Brahman named Dhavala. His 
father’s name is undecipherable. He was a grandson of Aprati- 
daghosha, belonging to the Visvamitra gotra, with the pravara 
Devarata (Daivarata ?) and the anu-pravara Audala, a student of 
the Kanva-Sakhd. There may be some doubt about Dhavala for it 
does not end in ghosha and also we do not know his father’s name, 
but no such objection can be raised in the case of ^r£-ghosha^ 
where we find that both the names of father and son end in ghosha] 


K. P. Jayaswal translates this by ‘His Exalted Majesty’ (Hindu Polity, Part 
I, p. loi), whereas S. K. Chakrabartty takes the word to refer to ‘ the national 
god (A Study of Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 160). 

* J.P.A Vol. V, pp. 349.50. 

*/.B.O.R.S.,Vol.V.p{..57^. 
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4. Odumbarisa is a Prakrita word in the sixth case ending, 
singular, of the word Odumbari meaning ‘of Odumbari’. The 
Sanskrit form of Odumbari is Audumbari. It may mean ‘ an in- 
habitant, or a king of the countiy of Odumbara’ , or may denote a 
gotra name. In what sense has it been used here ? According to 
Baudhayana Audumbari is a gotra name under the Kusika group of 
the Visvamitra Family^ with the three pravaras, Vaisvamitra, 
Daivarata and Audala. Having reference to the effigy of Visva- 
initra on the coin, the word cannot be taken in any other sense 
than the gotra name. If it meant ‘ a country ’, the word would 
have been Odumbarasa (Sans. Audumbarasya). This clearly shows 
that Dharaghosha belonged to the Visvamitra Family. So he was 
a Brahman and doubtless a follower of Rig-Veda as the vajnopavita 
of Visvamitra would indicate. The pravaras of the Audumbaris 
exactly tally with those of Brahman Sri-ghosha, whose family had 
migrated to Ori.ssa from Ahichchhatra. Further, not only his 
pravaras but his surname also agree. 

5. The symbol of trident on the reverse apparently indicates 
that the King Dharaghosha was of the ^aiva faith. This we have 
.seen is also supported by the appellation of Mdhddevasa. The 
battle-axe perhaps is an insignia of his royalty and it probably also 
indicates his present Kshatriya profession. The tree is perhaps an 
udumbara (fig) tree as has been supposed by Cunningham. It may 
be considered as a totem by some. The railing round it and the 
platform (vedi) underneath show that it was an object of veneration 
and worship. The sage Audumbara, after whom the .'Audumbari 
gotra was named might possibly have been .so called because his 
hermitage was under an udumbara tree or in an udumbara forest. 
It must not be considered that we are drawing too much on our 
imagination. A similar explanation of the origin of the name of 
the ^akyas will be found in Canto. I, v. 24 of the Saundarananda- 
kdvya of Asvaghosha. He says that some princes of the Ikshvaku 
race lived under a saka tree, so their de.scendants came to be known 
as the Sakyas, as — 

‘ $aka-vriksha-pratichchhannam vdsam yasmdch-cha chakrire | 

Tasmdd-Ikshvdku-vaihsyds-te bhuvi ^dkyd iti smritah 1 | 24 

It is less likely that the sage was named after the country of 
Audumbara, for in that case we should expect his name to be 
Audumbari. But as the gotra is named Audumbari, i.e. the des- 
cendants of Audumbara, his name could not have been Audumbari. 
The country might have been named after him, or from the 
abundance of udumbara trees growing in the cotmtry. 

If there is anything of worth in our remarks, there can be no 
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hesitation in taking Dharaghosha to be a Brahman of the Audum- 
bari gotra of the Visvamitra family having the surname of Gho^a. 
Both Cunningham and Brown assign these coins to circa loo B.C. 
The Kanvas were then ruling supreme. The dynasty of Dhara- 
ghosha might have been their feudatories. Both the Suhgas and 
the Kanvas were Brahman emperors and it is not at all unlikely 
that some Brahman ruling families should have sprung up from 
among their community. It is a very significant fact that some 
of the later ruling families, even when they were well-acknowledged 
as Kshatriyas, claimed Brahman origin, namely the Palhavas, 
the Kadambas, the Chauhans, etc. Yuan Chwang wrote that 
Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa also was a Brahman. Prof. D. R. 
Bhandarkar has shown that the Guhilots were originally Nagar 
Brahmans. Again, some common tribal names are found among 
the Brahmans and the Rajputs, such as the Pratihar Brahmans 
and Pratihar Rajputs, the Dadhich Brahmans and the Dadhich 
Rajputs, the Modh Brahmans and the Modh Rajputs, mid so on. 
We hope some scholars will study this interesting question and throw 
further light upon it. 



IS SAMKHYA non-vedic? 

By SURENDRANATH DaSGUPTA 

The origin of the Samkhya system of thought is rather obscure. 
We find almost nothing regarding the Samkliya course of thought 
in the Samhita literature or in the Brahmanas. Of the earlier 
Upanishads, the Katha and the ^vetasvatara contain references 
which may be interpreted on the Samkhya line. The Chandyogya 
also contains passages which may be regarded to have a Samkhya 
bearing. There are some passages in the Maitri Upanisad which may 
be regarded as being distinctly a Samkhya type. The philosophy 
of Samkhya is attributed to Kapila about whose identity Sankara 
is uncertain in his Brahmasutrabhasya. Wherever there are 
apparent references to the Satnkhya doctrine Sankara has always 
been at great pains to show that these do not refer to Samkhya. 
Sankara’s contention was that the Samkliya philosophy was not 
to be found in the Vedic literature. He regarded the Samkhya 
as being a non- Vedic cult of high antiquity. According to him 
Badarayana used the term Smrti to denote the Samkhya or the 
Yoga school, but though it was regarded as the Smrti yet it was 
contradicted by other Smrtis of the Vedic school. It seems there- 
fore that Samkhya was regarded as a non-Vedic cult in the 8th 
century A.D. by such a master of Vedic literature as Sankara. 

The apparent references to Samkhya in the Katha Upanisad 
deserve our careful consideration. In my opinion they refer to 
some Samkhya school which is different from the Samkliya of 
Kvarakrsiina. It is well known to scholars tliat the accounts of 
Samkhya found in the different Puranas, the Againa literature and 
elsewhere vary greatly. It is therefore very difficult to say whicli 
of these accounts of Samkh)m can be regarded as a correct re- 
presentation. The only way in which these different accounts of 
Satnkhya may be reconciled is by the assumption that the Samkhya 
underwent a course of changes and developments. Whether these 
developments grew up in a unitary line or whether they should be 
regarded as having their origin in diverse circles of culture cannot 
very easily be determined. A shrewd and painstaking analysis of 
all the available data of Samkhya together with the application of 
a careful insight into these various accounts may in time disclose 
some of the obscure parts of the origin and development of the 
Samkhya system. 

It seems however pretty certain that oahkara’s contention that 
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the Samkhya was noii-Vedic is right. The apparent references to 
Satnkhya in Katha and Sveta§vetara show that these ideas have no 
organic connection with the general Upanisadic scheme of thought. 
They seem to be references to doctrines which did not grow in 
the Upanisads but which were probably current in the local circles 
and then adopted by the Upani§ads. Any interpretation of these 
texts on non-Samkhya lines on the ground that these do not tally 
with the standard Samkhya as found in ISvarakrshna’s Karika 
is unwarrantable, for according to the view here propounded 
I^varakrshna’s Samkhya is only a stage in the development of the 
Samkhya school of thought. The Upani^ds generally advocate 
either an unqualified Monism, or a qualified Monism of some sort. 
Thus the Samkhya which in spite of all its changes and developments 
generally agrees in holding matter as a product of a course of suc- 
cessive emanations from a fundamental pre-matter, that is, Prakriti, 
distinctly preaches an Un-upanisadic idea, for the derivation of 
matter from a pre-matter is not to be found in the Upanisads. 

The principal Samkhya work attributed to Kapila is called 
Sastitantra^astra or the Sastra of sixty chapters. The names of 
these sixty chapters are enumerated in the Ahirbudhnyasamhita 
and the doctrines there enumerated are of a type entirely different 
from those found in the Upanisads. If the account of the Ahir- 
budhnyasamhita regarding the Sastitantrasastra and the views of 
Kapila be regarded as correct then this Kapila can have but little 
claim to belong to the Upanisadic circle. If traditional teaching 
of Arada is to be believed as the Samkhya teaching and if its affinity 
to Buddhistic philosophy be taken into consideration then also the 
Samkhya has to be regarded as having bloomed forth in a field 
which was different from that of the Vedas. 



BANNER OF THE JINAS AND ITS USE 

By Kamta Prasad Jain 

Banner is regarded in Jainism as a sacred symbol. It is one 
of its eight blessed things.' ‘ Banner of the divine Jina or Arhat 
as it is called, was always found near Him. In fact the Jinas were 
the greatest Conquerors in the realm of Spiritual World. Men and 
angels alike celebrated the great Conquest of every Jina over 
ignorance always and Indra unfurled the great banner of Victory 
in the Samosaram (the audience hall of Jina) to commemorate this 
sacred event.* 

Besides this, even in the preaching tour of the victorious Jina, 
his banner, as to indicate the stamp and S5mibol of Jainism, was 
taken in the front of the procession by the Devas (heavenly beings).® 
Jinasenacharya says that it looked to form as if a part of the body 
of the Jina.* And hence a great importance of sanctity has been 
attached to the banner of the divine Arhat. Every religious and 
secular ceremony could be performed only with the unfurlment of 
the banner. It is but essential to get the banner of Jina hoisted 
on the Jain temples.® One who does so, the Jaina ^astras say, will 
surely become a great Cakravartin one day ! * 

The banner of Jina is always found flying also on the ever- 
lasting shrines dedicated to the worship of Jinas and situated in 
the regions of the Devas and Asuras? This fact makes the banner 
of Jina as old as Jainism itself. No doubt, it came into being with 
the advent of Jainism in the beginning of this Kalpa-Kdla ((^cle 
of Time), when Bsabha-deva, the first Tirthankara of the Jainas, 
whom the Br^manas also regard as an Avatar a of Visnu, preaclied 
it.® 


‘ ‘ fMJTTt vm ^ I’w I 

W ^ niwrfi II io I ’ — r«(<Bi<iwfir . 

* Harivatp§a-Purana (Calcutta), p. 13. 

* Ibid., pp. 550-551. * IWd. 

® Everywhere the temples are described as having a^ banner flying on them 
in the Jain literature ; e.g. Mallinath-purana, p. 66 ; Bharabahu-carit, 31 ! Gautama- 
carit, I. 36 ; Padma-carit, 55. 33 . etc. 

w w Pwranifi 11 «— 

' Tiloya-Pannati, i. 45-60. ® Maha-purana and Bhagavata, 5. 
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As to the shape and colour of the banner of Jina, the opinions 
differ. But they agree of course in describing it to be of best cloth 
either of amber-like yellow or red or white colour.* These three 
colours are perhaps to indicate the three desirable Lesyas of the 
same colours as propagated in the Jaina School of Thought.® The 
measurement of its cloth is given in a Pratisthd-Sastra as 12 aiigulas 
in length and 8 aiigulas in width in its least form.® 

We read in ‘ Kalpa-sutra ’ that the mother of a Tirthankara 
saw a banner in her dream with other things — and the above- 
mentioned three colours are attached to it here too, with a brush 
of peacock feathers perhaps.* In an old manuscript of this same 
book the banner is shown painted as yellow.® The banners of the 
Jain kings hke Ganga Parmadi and Hastimalla were ‘ Pinchcha- 
Dhvaja ’ (flag of peacock feathers).® 

The banners in the Samovar ana (Preaching Hall of Jina) are 
placed in two categories. Those flags which could be found in the 
special ground reserved for hoisting banners in the Samo^arana 
and known as “ ” are described as of ten kinds on 

account of their ten different symbols ; viz. (i) Bion, (2) Swan, 
(3) Elephant, (4) I/)tus, (5) Peacock, (6) Garuda-hcron, (7) Victory- 
wheel, (8) Bullock, (9) Cloth, and (10) Flower-garlands.’ The.se 
form the banners of first category. In the next category come those 
flags which were found near the shrines (V ana-V edikas) in the 
Samoiarana and they were of eight kinds, bearing eight different 
symbols : (i) Flower-garlands, (2) Victory-wheel, (3) Cloth, (4) 
Lotus, (5) Elephant, (6) Lion, (7) Bull, and (8) Heron.® 

As to the use of the Jaina banner, we have already pointed 
out above that it was used in every religious and worldly perform- 
ance in the Jaina Sangha. ‘ Dhvaja-Dandotsava ' is an important 


* Pratisthasaroddhara, p. 1^,4 ; Padma-charit, 29. 40, etc. 

* For besyas see the Tattwarthadhigama-sutra. 

* Pratisthasaroddhara, p. 124. 


flirr vv I etc.’— ijif: 1 

® I have seen this manuscript in the Dig. Jain Temple, Mainpuri, which is 
dated as ‘ (Oiti I ’ 

* Hultzsch, Ep. Ind., Ill, p. 165 and Ind. Ant., XVIII, p. 313. 

’ ‘ inh ^ 1 

«JI ^ II II 


My above enumeration of the symbols is according to the ‘ Harivamsa ’ 
of Jinasenacarya (Ch. II, 74-75). 

® Harivamsa-purana (Cal.), p. 71. 
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religious performance, which consists in hoisting a big flag on the 
Sikhara of the temple, with the recitation of the mantras, etc.‘ 
Besides it, the mandapas erected for the religious purpose must also 
have a banner and many a flag flying on it.® We read in the 
Padma-purana that when Rama and Laksmana reached near the 
Vansagiri hill, the king of that realm invited these royal exiles to 
his place and raised many a mandapa and shrines, on which white 
flags were flying, to celebrate their arrival.® 

The banner of Jina is also taken out in the ‘ Ratha or Jala- 
yatra’ ceremony And while decorating the temples and other 
religious places, on the occasions of sacred festivals, such as ‘ Astdn- 
hikd Parva ’, etc., the Jainas are enjoined to hoist the flags and 
banners. RavaM, the King-Emperor of Lanka, while celebrating 
the Astdnhikd Parva, is reported in the Padma-purana to have 
decorated his ^antinatha (Tirthankara) temple with many a 
banner.® Surely these customs prevail in the Jaina Sangha even 
to this day. 

But the J ainas have almost forsaken the use of banner in their 
daily worldly life. In bygone days the Jainas kept always the 
sacred banner in the forefront of their household performances. 
Every Jaina householder had the Victory banner flown " and he 
hoisted it on every occasion of a private celebration.' 

The Jaina kings and princes had also their own individual 
banners. Their banners are described as of various kinds in the 
Jaina Puranas. Jinasenacarya mentions in his Harivam^a-purana 


* Somasena 'i'rivarnacara, Ch. VI, 6 and (Gaekwada 

Oriental Series, XXI, pp. 69 and 79). 

® ‘ ifwf I ’ 

‘ 1 wsriwifH 1 1# a 

— I 

® Harivamsa-purana, 38. 38 ; Mallinatha-purana 69 j Parsva-carit ( 
wr<atT: ^HT^rr: 1 ) r. 62 ; Candraprabha-carita ( — 
Sarga I, Sloka 30, etc. 

' Candraprabha-carita, Sarga VII, Sloka 34, etc. 
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that the banner of Lord Arista-Nemi, ^e 22nd Tirthankara, had the 
symbol of bull and those of ^ri Krisna, Baladeva, Samudravijaya, 
Arjuna, and Anavrisni, the YMava general had the symbols of 
heron, Talpatra, lion, monkey, and elephant respectively.* These 
kings cared much for their colours in the battlefield and kept flying 
a banner of their own on their respective conveyances.* They 
deemed it a deed of valour if they could destroy the banner of their 
enemy.* 

Jainas decorated their private conveyances, e.g. rathas, 
vimanas, and ships by flying a flag over them.* 

Thus the victorious banner of the Divine Jina had its bright 
all-round sway in the Jaina Church once. 


^ Harivamsa-puraua, pp. 398-475. 

2 Ibid. 

2 Candraprabha-carita, Sloka XIII, 29-40 ; Nagakumar-carit (Karanja Jain 
vSeries), p. 50, etc. 

^ Padina-carit, vSarga IX, Sloka 23 ; Harivanisa-puraiia, p. 475, etc. 



EDUCATrON IN THE TAMIL COUNTRY 

By K. A. NltAKANTA Sastri 

The ideal of universal popular education and that of all tjrpes 
of education being thrown open to everybody are the results of the 
application of the Democratic idea in the field of education. Demo- 
cracy as we now understand it is a new force in world history ; it 
began to count as a powerful factor only after the French Revolution, 
though its feeble beginnings may be traced in a popular tag like : — 

When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman ? 

or in the downright statement of the ancient Tamil poet ; — 
Yadum ure yavarum kelir 


periyorai viyattalum ilame 
^ijiyorai-yigaltal adaninum ilame, 

‘ All towns are one to me, all men my kindred .... I do not 
fawn on the mighty, much less do I despise the lowly.’ 

To each according to his station, the station itself depending 
on the stage reached by him in the long evolution towards mukti 
lasting through .several births — this was the accredited scheme of 
things in India in ancient times ; and Tamil education was planned 
on this basis. 

Literacy in itself is not education. It is well known that the 
Asoka edicts are found engraved on the confines of the Tamil country 
and that several short Brahmi records of about the same time or a 
little later are found engraved in rock-cut caves and natural caverns 
that must once have served as residences of monks. It has been 
held that the shorter inscriptions are composed in the Tamil 
language though written in Brahmi script.' Several centuries later, 
in the seventh and eighth centuries A.D., we have Pandya and 
Pallava inscriptions on stone and copper in two languages, Sanskrit 
and Tamil, and three scripts— Crantha, Tamil and Vatteluttu. 
Whatever doubts we may entertain of the capacity of the mass of 
the people to read and understand Brahmi and Grantha inscriptions, 
it seems a fair presumption to make that literacy in Tamil must 
have been more widespread by the time the Pandya and Pallava 


Proceedings oj the third Oriental Conference (Madras), pp. 275 ff. 
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inscriptions came to be engraved ; and the excellence of workman- 
ship evidenced by many of these epigraphs implies that the artisans 
who actually carried out the work of engraving were by no means 
ignorant copyists of models set before them, but educated n^n 
who enjoyed their work did not lack originality. The Cb}a 
Tamil inscriptions of Tanjore go far to strengthen this belief. The 
Vatteluttu, in particular, was decidedly a popular script in active 
use in the daily transactions of life. Rightly has it been compared 
to Modi and Takari by Biihler.* And the script continued in use 
on the’ West Coast of South India at least to the end of the seven- 
teenth century if not later. At one time it must have been common 
over the whole Tamil country, with the possible exception of its 
northernmost parts. 

TiruvaUuvar in his Rural, the storehouse of early Tamil wisdom, 
counts writing and arithmetic as the two eyes of the soul,* the 
means of perfecting man’s insight into the nature of things. This 
ancient author was by no means oblivious of the role of the ear 
in education ; with characteristic terseness he states that of all the 
forms of wealth open to man, that gained by the ear is the best,'’— 
a statement calculated to emphasise both the part of the teacher in 
scholastic education and the possibility of another type of education 
for the illiterate. It has been suggested on good authority that in 
Akbar we have one of the most remarkable men in human 
history, who could not sign his name. TiruvaUuvar lays stre.ss 
on the true aim of a good education and its influenc'e on practical 
life.* ‘ One should learn accurately whatever one learns (from 
books), and should then regulate his conduct accordingly ’. The 
object of education then was not to pass examinations or win degrees, 
not even to qualify for professions or earn recognition, but to lead 
the good life. We may now take leave of TiruvaUuvar with one 
final citation from his sa3dngs bearing on the value of a true education ‘ 
“ The penury of the learned is better than the affluence of the 
ignorant; a truly learned man does not lose his soul on account 
of poverty, whereas wealth controlled by an uncultured person 
may result in much social evil.” 

The commentary on the Iraiyandt Ahafpotul, which passes 
under the name of Nakkirar, a Sangam poet, betrays signs of an 
evidently later date, and may for good reasons be assigned to the 
eighth century A.D. A short paragraph in the opening section of 
this work shows that already there had come into existence much 


^ Indian Palaography, p. 75. 

* V. 392. * V. 411. 

* V. 408. 


♦ V. 391- 
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Speculation on what we should now call the theory of education. 
The author tells us en passant that for fear of prolixity he is not 
entering into a detailed discussion of subjects like the qualifications 
of the teacher, the methods of teaching, the nature of the pupil and 
the manner of his study, and that such discussions may be found in 
other works specially devoted to them. But as no such early works 
on these topics seem to have come down to us, we are thrown on 
a work of relatively late date which contains the earliest discussion 
of such topics now accessible to us. That work is the N annul (the 
Good Book), a treatise on Tamil grammar, composed by a Jaina 
author Pavanandi (Bhava-nandi), who flourished at the court of 
the Ganga prince Amarabharanan ^iya-Gangan, a feudatory of 
the Cola Emperor Kulottunga III (A.D. 1178-1216). We have 
every reason to assume that, speaking generally, Pavanandi was 
only restating positions reached by long ages of discussion centring 
round the topics considered by him. And his statements on edu- 
cational subjects often surprise us alike by their shrewd good sense 
and by the possible range of their application to times and conditions 
other than his own. 

Who is fit for the position of a teacher ? The teacher, answers 
Pavanandi, must be a man of good birth, gentle and godly by nature 
and of a generous outlook. He must be deeply learned in book-lore 
and capable of expounding his knowledge with directness and 
simplicity. He must also combine common sen.se {ulagiyal arivu) 
with these high qualities. There is perhaps nothing remarkable 
in these generic requirements, except the emphasis on birth and 
the implicit faith in the hereditary transmission of culture. But 
the functional differentia of the teacher as such are stated by Pava- 
nandi in a manner that tickles us by its quaintness, but was quite 
natural to mediaeval scholastic thought all over India. He says : 
the teacher must unite in himself the characteristic features of 
the earth, mountain, weighing-rod* and flower. Obviously we need 
some explanation here before we can be sure of the author’s meaning, 
and he does not omit to give us that. The earth, we learn, signifies 
four qualities : first, extent or vastness of size, so great that you 
could not take it all in at a glance from any one point ; secondly, 
strength not to yield under the stress of great weight ; </itrdfy, patience 
even towards those who dig into it and otherwise cause hurt and 
damage ; and lastly, capacity to yield fruits commensurate to the 
timeliness and intensity of effort on the part of the cultivator. 
The teacher, in other words, should be a man of vast learning. 


^ The word is nirai-M. It is a kind of ‘ steel-yard ’ of wood and strings, 
still in use in the villages of the Tamil country. 
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not living from hand to mouth so to say, being only a little in advance 
of his pupils with the subject-matter of his lectures. His learning 
again should be thoroughly well organised and capable of sustaining 
positions taken up by him through the stress of the most strenuous 
debate, — a requirement which shows incidentally the place held 
by public disputations in the educational system of ancient India. 
How many are not the occasions when pupils fall below the proper 
standard of diligence, rectitude or loyalty, or to take to flighty 
or evil courses ! On such occasions the teacher should have the 
strength and patience to keep his temper, the better to be in a 
position to study the particular case, and follow the plan suited 
to it. To discover talent and encourage its growth, and to grade 
individual teaching according to the capacity of each pupil, so to 
arrange the work that the indifferent pupils do not hamper the 
better class of them was an essential feature of a sound system of 
education. ‘ To each according to his deserts ’ should be the motto 
of the teacher. Such are some of the implications of the apparently 
puerile statement that the teacher should be like the earth ; and 
let us remember that these implications have been drawn out for 
us by the author himself. 

We may state briefly, again, with the guidance of Pavanandi, 
his meaning when he lays down that the teacher should also be 
like the mountain, the weighing-rod and the flower. The mountain 
impresses us by its great size and the variety of its products, is 
visible from a great distance, and sustains life even during a drought ; 
so too the good teacher is marked by the wide range of his studies, 
his fame spreads far and wide, and he gives freely of the abundance 
of his knowledge even if ' there is no money in his profession ’. As 
the weighing-rod weighs accurately and impartially, so too does 
the good teacher the merits and deserts of his pupils. No one can 
teach long in a school or college without observing how readily 
the pupils detect the slightest departure from strict impartiality 
on the part of the teacher, and how promptly they let the teacher 
know that what has been happening ; a teacher runs a grave risk 
to his reputation when he undertakes to push an incompetent pupil, 
or put down a capable one. The good teacher, like the flower, is 
sought after on all happy occasions, carries about him a fine flavour 
that endears him to all and presents a joyful countenance. 



THE ORIGIN OF HINDU TEMPLE 

By P. K. Acharya 

The idol-worship and the origin of temple do not appear to 
have gone hand in hand in India or other countries. The designa- 
tion devdyatana, God’s abode, need not be taken to imply the pre- 
sence of an idol in a place of worship. The nature-worshippers of 
the early Vedic times did certainly imagine the various natural 
objects and phenomena as the expressions of god who later in the 
period was assumed to possess a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, 
a thousand feet and such other features in order to conceive His 
omnipotent nature and All-mighty powers. But that would not 
necessarily imply that the Vedic god was actually idoUzed as was 
the case in the early Epic age when there is a distinct reference to 
the golden image of Sita being carved for the purpose of a royal 
sacrifice. Nor does the absence of idol of a god mean that there 
was no regular worship practised until an image was installed in a 
place of worship. Elaborate details of sacrifices are unmistakably 
met with in the Brdhmanas and need no specific reference or dis- 
cussion to prove that these sacrifices were formal and congregational 
worship without an image or idol. The question, then, arises if 
this sacrificial form of worship was performed in a temporary 
shed or pavilion or underneath a tree or in an open place. If, on 
the other hand, for these sacrifices scientifically designed abodes 
were regularly built with lasting materials we would get what is 
generally understood by the term ‘ temple ’ which etymologically 
means only ‘a space marked out for religious purposes’. Before 
the term came to imply ‘ an edifice erected to a deity ’ it was 
actually understood, in English, to mean inns of courts, once occupied 
by the Knights Templars, a religious and military order founded 
(in 1119) for the protection of the Holy sepulchre and pilgrims going 
thither. The idea of the sepulchre or the burial vault was analogous 
with the Buddhist temple where, however, the image of Buddha 
was installed in the later edifices. So far as the Hindu architecture 
is concerned the sacrificial altars out of which the temple seems to 
have grown up were purely a religious structure and had nothing to 
do with the chaiiyas or monuments built in memory of the dead. 

The ^ulva-sfitras which are the supplementary portions of the 
Kalpa-sutras treating of the measurement and construction of tlie 
different Vedis or altars, furnish us with some interesting structural 
details of the Agnis, the large altars built of- bricks. The construction 
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of these altars, which were required for the great Soma sacrifice, seems 
to have been based on sound scientific principles and was probably 
the beginning of religious architecture or temple-building in India. 

These altars were constructed in different shapes, the earliest 
enumeration of which is found in the Taittinya-Samhita (V. 4, ii). 
Following this enumeration, Baudhayana and Apastamba furnish us 
with full particulars about the shape of all these different chitis (altars) . 

The chaturaira-iyenachit is so called because it resembles the 
form of a falcon and the bricks out of which it is composed are all 
square shaped. The Kaiika-chit in the form of a heron ‘ is the same 
as the ^yena-chit except the additional wings. The Prauga-chit 
is an equilateral triangle. The ubhayatah-Praugachit is made up of 
two such triangles joined at their bases. The Rathachakra-chit is 
in the form of a wheel, (i) a massive wheel without spokes and 
(ii) a wheel with sixteen spokes. Drona-chit is like a vessel or tube, 
square or circular. The Parichayya-chit has a circular outline and is 
equal to the Rathachakra-chit differing in the arrangement of bricks 
which are to be placed in six concentric circles. The Samuhyachit is 
circular in shape and made of loose earth and bricks. Lastly the 
Kurma-chit resembles a tortoise and is of a triangular or circular .shape.* 

Every one of these altars was constructed of five layers of bricks, 
which together came up to the height of the knee ; in some cases 
ten or fifteen layers, and proportionate increase in the height of the 
altar was prescribed. Every layer in its turn was to consist of two 
hundred bricks, so that the whole Agni (altar) contained a thousand ; 
the first, third and fifth layers were divided into two hundred parts 
in exactly the same manner ; a different division was adopted for the 
second and the fourth, so that one brick was never laid upon 
another of the same size and form. The first altar covered an area 
of furusha, which means squares, each side of which was 
equal to a purusha, i.e. the height of a man with uplifted arms. 
On each subsequent occasion the area was increased by one square 
purusha. Thus, at the second layer of the altar one square purusha 
was added to the constituting the first chiti and at the third layer 
two square purusha added and so on. But the shape of the whole 
and the relative proportion of each constituent part had to remain 
unchanged. The area of every chiti, whatever its shape might be 
— falcon, wheel, tortoise, etc., had to be equal to square purusha.^ 

^ Compare Burnell, Catalogue 29, of a carrion Kite, and Thibaut, J.A..S.B., 
1875, Part I. 

* Taittiriya-Samhita, V. 4, ii. 

® See the writer’s Indian Architecture, pp. 7-8, and The Pandit, New Series, 
June, 1876, No. i, Vol. I, IV, 1882 ; Old vSeries, June 1874, No. 97, Vol. IX, X, 
May, 1876. 
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These chitis would look like the sanctuary of the Hindu temple, 
which is essentially analogous to the most sacred portion of both 
the Jain and the Buddhist temples on the one hand, and that of 
the Christian church and the Muhammadan mosque on the other. 
They will also supply the idea of the most remarkable $ikhara of the 
Hindu temple,* the steeple of the Christian church and the dome 
of the Muhammadan mosque. In fact all these temples appear to 
have expanded almost in the same way — both in height and dimen- 
sions. Thus in front of the sanctuary came to be added Bhoga- 
mandafa (pavilion for offerings), Nritya-mandafa (pavilion for music) 
and assembly hall, and other Mai^apas} 

These in time grew up to be the twelve-storeyed temples to- 
gether with seventeen-storeyed gate-houses. They were not mere 
sky-scrapers ; they expanded sidewise also. Thus we see the courts 
of four classes of edifices, each comprising five to seven varieties, 
built for offerings, family members, beauty and defence. Each of 
the Jdti, Chhanda, Vikalpa, and Xbhdsa classes of edifice comprises 
five courts where hundreds of residences or shrines for attendant 
deities of Vishnu, ^iva, Buddha, Jain and other temples were built.® 
The innermost court called Antar-mandala where the main shrine is 
situated is furnished with the gate-house called Dvdra-Sobhd or 
beauty of the gate. The second court called Anta-nihdra is furnished 
with the gate-house known as Dvdra-idld or gate-hall. The third 
court called Madhyama-hdrd is furnished with the gate-house known 
as Dvdra-prdsdda or gate-palace. The fourth court known as Prdkdra 
or enclosure proper is furnished with the gate-house called Dvdra- 
harmya or gate-edifice. The fifth court called Mahdmaryddd or 
larger boundary is furnished with the gate-house known as Mahd- 
gopura or great gate-house.* The sixth and the seventh courts 
mainly serve the purposes of defencing walls wherein are housed 
the soldiers and such other defence forces. 

The gradually increasing height of the chitis erected with the 
fixed number of bricks laid in a particular order to ensure the 
stabihty of the building constructed by the early masons with 
their unsteady hands appears to have supplied the idea and 
courage of erecting storeys upon storeys until they reached the 

‘ For details see the writer’s Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, under Sikhara, 
&ikha, SikhdtUa, and Sikkd-mani, pp. 588-591. 

* See the writer’s Architecture of Mdmsdra, V'ol. Ill (text), pp. 221-241, 
Vol. IV (translation), pp. 338-372 ; Vol. V, pp. 35-39, Plates CVIII-CXII. 

* See Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 388-395 ; Vol. II, pp. 51-52 ; Vol. Ill, 188-191 ; 
Vol. IV, 287-293 ; Vol. V, p. 33, Plate Cl. 

* See Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 52-53 ; Vol. II, pp. 174-179 ; Vol. Ill, 199-220 ; 
Vol. IV, 305-337; Vol. V, pp. 33-34, Plates CII-CVII. 
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auspicious number of twelve in case of temples proper and 
seventeen in case of the Gopuram or gate-houses. And when the 
safe height was reached it became necessary both for scientific 
and artistic purposes to make it proportionate to the breadth or 
width. ^ Thus in the standard work on architecture known as the 
Mamsdra (essence of measurement) five beautiful proportions are 
enjoined in order to prevent the possibility of disproportionate 
sky-scrapers being erected by too ambitious builders at the risk 
of the stability of the building. The first one is called $dntika or 
peaceful. In this proportion the height is equal to the breadth, 
and this is ssthetically a graceful proportion for a building. The 
second one is called Paushtika, meaning strong, eminent or rich. 
In this proportion the height is one-and-one-fourth of the 
breadth, and this would give to the building a good stability. The 
third one is called Jayada or joy-giving. In this proportion the 
height is one-and-one-half of the breadth, and this gives a pleasant 
appearance to the building. The fourth one has two names, 
Sarvakdmika or good in every way, and Dhanada or wealth-giving. 
In this proportion the height is one-and-three-fourths of the 
breadth, and according to the literal meaning of the term, Sarva- 
kdmika, this would make the building strong as well as beautiful. 
The fifth or last one is called Adbhuta or marvellous. In this pro- 
portion the height is twice the breadth, and this gives a wonderful 
loftiness and gorgeous look to the building.* 

In wluchever of these heights a temple is erected the roof thereof 
may terminate in the flat, pent or spherical shape. The flat roof 
was an imitation of the cave houses, which at first were the mere 
natural caves used as shelters both by unskilled men and beasts. 
The pent roof was the next development in the art of building where 
tlie stability was still supplied on the three sides by the rocks. The 
highest development in architecture is the spherical roof. It is 
divided into four main parts, called $ikhara or cupola, Ukhd or 
pinnacle, sikhdnta or finial, and iikhdmani or apex. No distinc- 
tion has been made in the Silpa-sastra of the constructional details 
of either between the Vishnu and ^iva temples, or among the 
Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain temples regarding their $ikhara 
or spherical roof. The height is, however, stated to vary castewise 
rather than sectwise. In matter of the finial of temples a com- 
parison of the Hindu Sikhara with the steeple of a Christian church 
on the one hand and the dome of a Muhammadan mosque on the 
other will show the scientific knowledge, artistic skill, aesthetic sense 

* See Manasara, XXXV, 23-26; also the writer’s Dictionary of Hindu Architec- 
ture, pp. 82-83. 
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and spiritual aspiration of the Christian, Hindu and Muslim builders. 
There is, however, an important agreement among those three 
leading faiths in the symbolic spiritual expression, each endeavouring 
in its own way to point to the highest of the high and the finest 
of the fine. 

These chitis will also account for the various shapes and styles 
which the Hindu temple assumed with the gradual perfection reached 
in the art and the science of architecture. Thus there are five 
shapes of temples namely, quadrangular comprising both square 
and rectangular, octagonal, oval, round, and circular. Buildings 
are again divided into masculine, feminine and neuter classes which 
depend upon equiangular and other shapes, and in case of temples 
the sexes of the chief deities are also taken into consideration. The 
Slhdnaka or standing, Isana or seated, and sayana or reclining 
groups depend upon certain aspect, and in case of temples the 
posture of the chief deity is further taken into consideration. The 
Buddha or pure, MUra or mixed and Samkirna or amalgamated 
divisions depend upon the materials, stone, brick and wood, of 
which a temple is mainly built. The Jdti, Chhanda, Vikalpa, and 
Abhasa classes depend on the units of measurement which comprise 
the cubit of twenty-four, twenty-five, twenty-six, and twenty-seven 
afigula each measuring exactly three-fourths of an inch. Samchita, 
Asamchita, and Apasamichita groups depend upon the standard of 
measure, the height, breadth, and length of the building being 
respectively the regulator of measure for the whole structure. 
Lastly a building must belong to one of the three main styles called 
Ndgara or northern, Vesara or eastern and Drdvida or southern. 
The northern style is distinguished by its quadrangular shape. The 
eastern style of temple is marked by its round shape from the neck 
upwards. In the southern style the upper portion of buildings 
from the neck is octagonal ; of this style there is a subdivision called 
Andhra in which the upper portion is hexagonal.* 


* For details vide the Mdmsara referred to above, published through the 
Oxford University Press by the Goveniinent of the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh in five volumes, covering some 3,000 pages of crown quarto size and comprising 
a critically edited Text, a fully annotated Translation in English, an encyclopedic 
Dictionary of some three thousand technical terms, and an up-to-date Introductory 
volume surveying the whole range of the subjects both historically and comparatively 
with connected literature of this and other countries, and a set of Plates in line 
and in colours drawn in measure and strictly after the description as given in the 
original text. 




BUDDHAGHOSA AND THE DATE OF ASOKA 

By 'E. J. Thomas 

The preservation of a corrupt reading is so much rarer than 
the readiness with which conjectures are invented that a case of 
this kind appears to deserve special notice, especially as it still 
persists. Some forty years ago Kern {Manual, p. io8, note 4) 
pointed out that while the Dipavathsa, VI, i, gives 218 as the 
years that had elapsed since the death of Buddha at the time of 
A^ka’s abhiseka, the reckoning as given by Buddhaghosa in his 
commentary on the Vinaya yields 228, evidently, said Kern, 
owing to some error in the figures. But it was not Buddhaghosa’s 
error. The portion of the commentary containing the passage 
was printed by Oldenberg as an appendix in vol. 3 of his edition 
of the Vinaya, and from a single ms. The lengths of the reigns 
of the Magadha kings from the death of the All-enlightened down 
to the abhiseka of Asoka are there given (p. 321), and they add 
up to 228. Since then an edition of the whole commentary has 
been begun by the Pali Text Society, and four volumes of that 
invaluable work are now at the disposal of scholars. It is based 
on the readings of six mss., two printed texts, as well as a Chinese 
translation. The text of the passage in question (p. 73) appears 
as given by Oldenberg, but from the critical notes we find that 
all the authorities but one give the combined years of the kings, 
Anuruddha and Munda, not as eighteen (atthdrasa) years but as 
eight (attha). Yet the editors keep Oldenberg’s reading atthdrasa. 
Here is the explanation of the discrepancy, and it is a mystery 
why the editors should have followed the one MS. which gives 
the wrong figures. 

It is of course a principle of textual emendation that the mere 
counting of mss. is not enough to determine the worth of a reading, 
but the editors give us further evidence in support of attha. One 
of the great merits of their edition is that they record thie readings 
of the Chinese translation, and we find that this too supports the 
reading attha. The cau.se of the misreading is probably due to the 
scribe of the one ms. confusing attha with atthdrasa, which happens 
to occur in the next line as thie number of the regnal years of 
Susun^a. 

Even when Oldenberg wrote, the explanation of the error was 
within reach. The most curious thing is that no one seems to have 
noticed that Buddhaghosa himself added up the dates of the reigns 
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and made them come to 218. Immediately after giving the regnal 
years of the kings he goes on to say that in the eighteenth year 
after A^ka’s abhiseka the elder Mahinda arrived in this Island ; 
abhisekato atthdrasame vasse imasmiiH dipe Mahindatthero patitthito. 
If 228 were correct, this would make the date of Mahinda’s mission 
to Ceylon 228+18=246, B.E. But Buddhaghosa goes on: eva 
taiH sammdsambuddhassa parinibbdnato dvinnaiH vassasatanatH upari 
chattiiHsatime vasse imasmiiH dipe patitthahi — ^i.e. that Mahinda 
arrived in the Island in the thirty-sixth year, not the forty-sixth, 
after the second century. Evidently Buddhaghosa added 18 not 
to 228 but to 218. 

With regard to the actual historical value of the date 218, 
Buddhaghosa can scarcely be considered an independent authority. 
It is clear that he was merely reproducing the dates found in the 
Chronicles. He quotes both the Dipavatnsa and the MahdvaiHsa 
in his commentary, and the particular date of eight years for the 
combined years of Anuruddha and Munda is given thus in 
MahdvaiHsa, IV, 3 : Tesarn ubhinnam rajjesu aUhavdsdn’ atikkamuiH. 

There is a wider question of Buddhist chronology connected 
with these regnal years, that is, the date 544 B.C. for the death of 
Buddha. It is well known that this is impossible, for we are told 
that the second Council was 100 years afterwards, and that the 
abhiseka of Asoka was 118 years after the second Council. If we 
take 543 as the first year of the Buddhist era, then Asoka came to 
the throne in 325 or 326, which is just the date of Alexander’s 
invasion of India, and this was even before A^ka’s grandfather 
Chandragupta had seized the throne. There is a discrepancy of 
about sixty years. How is it to be explained ? One solution has 
been to suppose that in adding the regnal years together parts 
of years were reckoned as wholes, resulting in a too large total. But 
here we find Buddhaghosa adding the regnal years together and 
getting not that erroneous total but the same figure as modern 
chronologists accept. That explanation, therefore, does not seem 
to work. 

For the chronologist it is not an important question, as he 
simply brushes it aside as an error which is not even as old as 
Buddhaghosa. The cause of the error, however, remains a question 
for the antiquarian to explain. 



THE KOSAR: THEIR PLACE IN SOUTH INDIAN 

HISTORY 

By V. R. Ramchandra Dikshitar 

The Sangam works of the ancient Tamils mention a number of 
tribes, the Ko^r among others, which are a puzzle to the historian 
of ancient South India. 

That the term Ko^r means in some places particular officers, 
especially judges of the village sabha and the royal sabha as well, 
has been pointed out in an article in the ‘ Sen Tamil ’ entitled the 
Ko^r.‘ On the authority of two lines in a stanza of the KuruH- 
togai^ which means ‘the truthful words of Nallurk-kosar who 
appeared in the Podiyal (village sabha) underneath an old banyan 
tree ’ and from a line in the Purandnuru * which means ‘ the assembly 
of the Ko^r ever desirous of victory ’ and from the phrase iimutu- 
koSar occurring in the Ahandnuru* it is argued that the term in 
these places refers to members of the village sabha and not to a 
tribe. That they were also members of the royal sabha at the 
capital is inferred from the two lines of the Maduraikkdnji ® which 
means the Ko^ar expert in four languages appeared in the hall of 
justice located at Mohur of Palayan. 

In these places there is no justification for inferring that the 
term refers to titles of officers like the judges. On the other hand 
the reference is to the people who went after tliat name. The 
Kuruntogai and the Maduraikkdnji simply show that the Kofeir 
appeared in the assembly of Palayan Mohur, not of course as judges 
but as soldiers to receive tribute or to a call to take up arms. 

‘ Pajaipata-p-panilam-arppa-v-iraikolpu ’ [Kuruntogai, 15 ). 
Thus to say that the term Ko^r denotes a particular office or 
offices has no legs to stand on. 

The question whether the Kosar were an indigenous tribe or 
alien to Tamil land, still engages the attention of the serious historian 
of South India. There is no good evidence to support the theory 
that they were foreigners to the Tamil kingdom proper. Various 


* Vidvan A. M. Sadagoparamauujacarya, Sen Tamil, Vol. XXV, No. i, 

pp. 39-40. ’ . , o 

* Tonmu t^attup-podiyir ronriya nallurk-kosar nanmoli St. 15. 

* Vaiampurikosa ravaikkalattanuin-Puram, 283. 

* St. 262. 

^ P^ayanraohur avaikyakaui vilanga nanmolik-koSar tonriya, ii. 508-9- 
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conjectures have been made to identify them. The late V. Kanaka- 
sabai wrote : ‘ The Ko^r appear to be no other than the Kushans, a. 
branch of whom conquered Bactria in the second century B.C. 
They were the leaders of the four tribes of the Yuh-chi According 
to the same writer they were immigrants to the Tamil country, and 
the immigration took place some time in the first or -second century 
B.C. It would then appear that these KoSar were not natives of 
the soil. They were outsiders who settled in large numbers in 
Malabar coast to the north of the ancient Cera Kingdom. 

It is rather difiicult to identify them with the Kushans. It is 
generally accepted by scholars that there was a Mauryan invasion 
of South India, and that, before the reign of Awka.* In the light 
of this and for reasons to be shown in the sequel we have to take 
it that in the third century B.C. or even before, these Ko^r settled 
down, acquired their own territory and became a powerful force. 
And their diplomatic alliance was sought by the three ancient 
Tamil Kingdoms. The events and incidents narrated in the Sangam 
literature in connection with the Kosar lend support to the fact that 
by the third century B.C. they had become Tamilized, and were 
quite at home in the Tamil country. In the light of this fact we 
had to take it that the immigration of the Ko^r mast be looked 
for in the fourth century B.C. or even earlier. 

Dr. S. K. Aiyangar : ‘ These may be a tribe of people, the 

same as the Ko^akaras of the Rdmayana and it is possible that they 
were the khaSas who led the advance part of the army that marched 
upon Pataliputra in favour of Candragt^pta according to the drama 
Mudrardksasa. According to Manu (X, 20 and 22), these were 
Ksatriya vratyas who, according to Usanas, were water-carriers 
and distributors of water at fountains.® In the Kiskindakanda of tlie 
Rdmayana, Sugriva in directing the monkey-hosts to different 
places on the surface of the then known earth, makes mention of 
the Ko^kara country.* It may be that the kingdom of the Ko^- 
karas represented the modem Assam.® It is plausible that a family 
of people emigrated from the ancient Assam to South India. But 
whether the Kolar are the same as the KoSakaras it is not possible 
to say definitely. The identification of the Tamil Ko^r with the 
Khasas of the Mudrdrdksasa is not improbable. There is evidence 
to show that during the time of Candragupta and even before, the 
Ko&ir must have settled down as a ruling class in portions of what 


‘ Tamils 1800 years ago, p. 51. 

* See author’s Mauryan Polity, pp. 58£F. 

^ J.R.A.S., 1923, p. 611. * IV, 40, 121. 

® See The Beginnings of South Indian History, p. 94. 
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is known as the Kohgu country, since they were people who helped 
Bindusara, son and successor of Candragupta, in his conquest of 
South India. 

Prof. P. T. Srinivasa* Ayyangar has reasons to beUeve that the 
Ko^r were the inhabitants of the Tulu country * and that they 
were called Vadugar, literally Northerners.* 

The Ahandnum^ clearly states that the home of the Ko^r 
went by the appellation of Tulunadu. This was the territory lying 
along the Western Ghats on the Malabar coast and bordering on 
Mysore, Coimbatore and Coorg. The evidence unfortunately does 
not give us a definite lead to determine whether they were an ahen 
people or autochthons. One thing is clear that they were the 
inhabitants of Tulunadu at a certain period of South Indian History. 
Again from the statement in the Ahandnuru (281),* that the bold 
Vadugar, led the vanguard of the Mauryan army in its march to 
the South, it transpires that the Ko^r are also designated Vadugar in 
the sense of ‘ northerner ’. Though the term Vadugar can be 
extended to the Telugus in addition to the Kannadas and the Tulus, 
we have to take it that this particular reference is to the Kosar.* 
Perhaps the modem Badagas who are said to speak the Kannada 
are the descendants of the ancient Vadugar- Ko^r. Whatever this 
may be, the Vadugar-Ko^r formed the vanguard of the Mauryan 
army in its onward march to South India. They were the allies of 
the Imperial Power, and assisted them in their conquest of the 
southern portion of the Indian continent. If the term Vadugar in 
its literal sense could mean the Ko^r, then it is reasonable to assume 
that the Kosar were Northerners, or in other words, they were 
a tribe of people belonging to some part of northern India, at least 
north of the Tamilagam. They were, therefore, not necessarily a 
tribe foreign to India, but an Indian tribe either purely indigenous 
or mixed. We know from history that several alien tribes became 
Ksatriyas to get a locus standi in the country of their adoption. 
They were known to Sanskrit literature as Ksatriya-vratyas. 


' See The History of the Tamils, p. 521. 

® By the term, Vadugar, the Tamils meant the Telugus, Kannadas and the 

IS. 

* ‘ Maimmali perumput cemmar ko§ar 

kommaiyatn paiuhgkay k-kudumi vilainta 
p^alarkaip-paraikkat pilit 
tokaik-kavir ruju nat tanna.’ 

(Aham, 15, II, 2-5.) 

* Muranmiku vadugar munnura moriyar 
Teojriiai madira munniya varavirku — II, 8-9. 

* See M. Raghava Ayyangar’s ‘ Tamils and Andhras ’. 
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Perhaps the Ko^r belonged to some such tribe that settled in 
North India and migrated in course of time towards *the south. 

Equally difficult is the question of locating the exact limits of 
the territory occupied by these Ko^r. We meet with the following 
names of places from the ^angam works mentioned in connection 
with Kosar. These are Kongu, Tulunadu, Kudagu, ^llur, Nallur, 
Niyamam, Tagadur. From the expression Ko§ar-Tulunadu ’ and 
Kudaga-kohgar ® it can be inferred that the kingdom of the Ko^r 
comprised of the Tulu-nadu, a part of the Kongu country. From 
the mention of different places assigned to the Kosar and from the 
term Nanmoli-k-kosar a theory has been started to the effect that 
there should have been four kinds of Kosar if the commentator of 
the verse ® is to be relied upon. There seems to be no warrant for 
this theory and this is perhaps due to the geographical confusion 
arising from the four divisions into which the Kohgu-nadu has been 
divided. There was then an East Kongu, a West Kongu, a South 
Kongu and a North Kongu. But the Kongu of which we are speak- 
ing was the West Kongu for the ^ilappadikaram mentions distinctly 
Kudaga-kohgar, and Kudagu is the modern Coorg. 

The Cera-nadu is generally spoken of as the Kohgu-nadu. In 
addition to this is the fact that the Ceran is termed also the Koiigan. 
These facts then lend the weight of their support to the theory that 
originally the Kohgu country was the Cera Kingdom, and later 
on, othey dynasties set up independent kingdoms in portion of the 
Kqf^u country. When the.se took place we cannot definitely say. 
The following pieces of unquestionable evidence lead us to this 
conclusion. One is the inscription of A^ka which mentions Kerala- 
putras and Satyaputras, and these we identify with the Cera and 
Kosar as we shall soon see. The other is the evidence of the 
^ilappadikdram * where among the Kings who constructed temples 
in honour of the Pattinidevi occurs the chief of the Kosar. Here 
we find a distinction made between the Kosar and the Cera. There- 
fore much anterior to the time of A^ka and up to the epoch of the 
^ilappadikdram the Kohgu portion of the Kosar, otherwise known 
as the Tuju-nadu was enjoying an independent status. We have 
then to distinguish and demarcate between the Cera-nadu and the 
Kohgu-nadu of the Kosar. It may be that under the Kolar the 
Tulu-nadu became a separate entity but still retained its good-will 
and friendship with the Cera. At least the Ko^r had no ill-will 
against them as can be illustrated by the following incident. Nannan, 
the lord of the Elirkunfam (Sanskrit — Saptasailam), representing 


^ Aham, 15. 

® Maduraikkdnji, 1. 569. 


* SHappadikdram, Canto XXX, 1 . 159. 

^ Vide the Prose Prologue (Uraiperukatturai). 
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the territory near the modern Cannanore, had in his neighbourhood 
a small state known as Pulinadu. This formed a part of the Cera 
Kingdom then under the jurisdiction of Kajahkaykhanni-narmudie- 
ceral.* Nannan threw his covetous eyes on this territory and 
encroached on it. This enraged the Cera monarch who led an 
expedition against Nannan. Over the same chieftain the Ko^r 
won a signal victory. From this it would appear that the Koiar 
were the allies of the Ceras but were in no way their dependents 
politically. This is seen from the statement that the Ko^r had 
felled the naruma of Nannan, possibly the guardian-tree of the 
monarch. This expedition of the Kosar is probably to aid the 
Cera monarch. Two meaning's are assigned to it. One is that it 
refers to the state elephant, and the other is the sweet mango tree, 
perhaps the kdvalmaram of the Tamil kings. The latter seems to 
be more appropriate. 

Roughly the Kosar-nadu was the tract of land touching the 
Western Ghats and bordering on Mysore, Malabar and Coorg. To 
the south lay the Cera Kingdom and to the north the Mauryan. 
This we identify as representing the territory of the Satyaputras 
of Asoka’s inscriptions, for, in our opinion the Satyaputras equate 
with the Kosar. Before we examine this portion let us mention 
in passing some of the achievements of this ruling dynasty. 

We definitely know that the Kosar were the inhabitants of the 
Tulu country * and we also know that this Tulu land comprised 
a portion of the Kohgu kingdom. It would appear that the Kosar 
expanded their territory and conquered some more portions of the 
Kongu-nadu.^ P. T. Srinivasa Ayyangar would record the founding 
of Coimbatore as an achievement of the Ko^r ‘ but this is still to 
be proved. 

Mention has been made already of their fight with Nannan, 
the neighbouring king of the Ceras. In this, as we have already 
pointed out, they seem to have taken to arms more as alUes of the 
Ceras, than for their own purpose. That they were good friends 
and grateful allies is testified to by an ode attributed to the poet 
Kalladanar.‘ It is said that one Ahutai was given protection by the 
Kosar when he sorely needed it. We know of their unflinching 
loyalty to the Mauryas by helping them in their victorious march 
to South India. They formed the vanguard of the Imperial army. 

It would thus appear that they must have been great warriors 
and soldiers, and this must have induced the neighbouring chieftains 


^ Padirru, IV, Padikam. 

* See the History of the Tatnils, p. 521. 


* Aham, St. 15. 
® Aham, 113. 


® Ibid., St. 195. 
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and kings to seek their alliance and retain it. The Ko^r in Tamil 
Literature are designated as IJamkosar and Mutukosar. Of these 
Ilamko^r seem to have been great warriors, perhaps the pick of 
the tribe. Among the military exploits of this tribe, it is said that 
Sellik-komanatan Elini killed an elephant. This Elini must have 
been the head of Selh, possibly Sellur near which lay one of their 
head quarters Niyan^am.* 

There is also on record the practice of the royal princes who were 
trained for purposes of war when young. One mode of training 
was to shoot at the muruhgai tree by correctly aiming at it.* 

One ode describes the soldiers thus. They were distinguished 
from the rest by their black eyes deeply buried in the head and 
scars on the face shielded by the helmet, resembling in some respects 
the description of the Huns by Gibbon . They had all their manliness 
without their repulsive habits. Hence the Pandyail King of 
Talayalahgapam fame had in his possession the Kosappadai or the 
army of the Ko^r under the command of Mayan. 

The term ndnmolikkoiar has given rise to a number of conjectures, 
none of which seems to be satisfactory. One interpretation is that 
they are of four different divisions of the tribe. Another is that they 

S ' 2 four languages and if this were accepted, there is again the 
t what might have been the four languages. The third meaning 
given is that they were experts in four sdstras or sciences. Much 
more plausible is that it is a reference to a nadu which went after the 
name mnmoli for we have Nallur-ko^r, §ellurko.sar and it is just possi- 
ble that Nanmoli refers to a particular place.* The term Mutu-koiar 
refers to the aged and the venerable members of the community. 
These designations lead us on to infer that after a certain age the 
Ko^r were not admitted to the rank and file of their army organiza- 
tions. That they were of united counsel is testified by a stanza 
of the Ahananflyu.* When once they took a vow they stuck to it 
to the finish, so much so that the vow of the Ko4ar became proverbial.* 


* Aham, 90. * Puram, St. 169. 

^ See M. Raghava Ayyangar, Ceran-^enguttuvan. Cf. No. 213-11 of 1906 of 
South Indian Epigraphy. It is important to note that from an inscription at 
Namakal, the name namolinadu is retained until at least the 13th century to 
which the record belongs. 

. * Aham, St. 165. 


* Kuruntogai, 15, 



THE DATE OF ZOROASTER 

By A. BeRRffiDAr,E Keith 

It is impossible for any student of Indian history to remain 
indifferent to the discussions of the age of Zoroaster. If in fact 
he is to be assigned to the sixth century B.C., the theory of the 
age of the Ripeda must be considered in a completely new light, 
and current views must be drastically revised, it is therefore 
desirable to consider briefly the latest suggestions which favour so 
late a date as the sixth century and reject the suggestion, which 
has the authority of E. Meyer among other historians, in favour 
of assigning the prophet to looo or 900 B.C. These suggestions 
emanate from distinguished authorities. Professor A.. T. Olmstead 
and C. F. Lehmann-Haupt,‘ and their contentions must receive 
respectful consideration. 

Professor Olmstead’s contribution consists of a critical investiga- 
tion of the conclusions to be derived from the reference to certain 
gods dwelling m the land of Assyria in a tablet found in the library 
of Ashurbani-apal (668-626 B.C.). The gods mentioned, presum- 
ably as deities of areas included in the Assyrian Empire as opposed 
to gods of the homeland, include the god Assara and the god 
Maza§, each name having before it the sign of divinity. Are these 
names representative of contemporary usage in Iranian territory 
subject to Assyria ? Olmstead admits that we have no absolute 
proof of this, though he inclines to the view that we have in the 
teblet the work of a scribe under Ashur-bani-apal. Hommel,^ of 
course, adopted naturally enough a very different view. The 
retention of the -s- sound in lieu of the -h- of the Avestan ahura led 
him to compare the Kassite Surias, and to hold that the word 
Assara came down from the Kassite period, say between 1700 and 
1200 B.C. The argument is evenly balanced, but evades any 
decisive result. On the other hand, it is very difficult to accept 
the view of Olmstead that in the god Assara and the god Mazas 
' we are not to see the Ahura Mazdah of the Avesta. He insists 
that the repetition of the term for god before each name precludes 
belief in a single god, and asserts : “ In such a god list, the placing 
of a second god in the same line means only one thing, identification. 


' Oriental Studies in hoiunir of Cursetji Erachji Pavry (i 933 )i PP- 366-72) and 
251-80. 

Cf. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, pp. 31®’ 
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Our line would then be properly translated : Assara is to be identified 
with Mazas.” But on further reflection he modified this view, 
holding that the placing of the two names in one line need not even 
imply identification, since in another line such utterly different 
gods as Sin, the moon god, Adad, the weather god, and Shamash, 
the sun god, appear together. This argument seems to overlook 
the essential fact of the case. The term god is used, it seems, 
before each name because the god in fact was called by two distinct 
names which were not compounded, and therefore were not un- 
naturally separated by the term for god. But even on the 
hypothesis of Olmstead we have in say 640-630 B.C. the existence 
of two deities then identified, Assara and Mazas. It is true that 
Assara is a very incorrect reproduction of Asura, but even Olmstead 
admits that the probabihty is in favour of identifying these two 
terms. The position in fact is really beyond dispute, whether or 
not we ascribe ' the inaccuracy to the difficulties inherent in the 
pronunciation of a foreign name, as is the case of the Russians 
who reproduce Hamburg with an initial g-, and Theodore with an 
initial /-, or to the awkwardness of the cuneiform syllabic writing, 
or to some assimilation to a more familiar Assyrian word. 

Olmstead, dating Assara at 640 B.C., draws the conclusion that 
Aveslan Ahura points to a distinctly later date, “ unless we are 
to adopt the somewhat precarious hypothesis of a sound .shift in a 
more distant dialect at a considerably earlier time”. Unfortunately 
the hypothesis in question is one which would be perfectly legiti- 
mate, even if we accepted the dating propounded for Assara. But 
he finds a Sassanian tradition which is valid evidence for a late 
date. He wisely does not overstress the tradition of the Bundahishn, 
recognizing that the traditional chronology therein handed down 
“ has forgotten the succession of the Achaemenian monarchs, and 
actually omits the most important of all, the great Darius ”. How 
any use can be made of so worthless a tradition is indeed amazing. 
The more genuine tradition is derived by Olmstead from the fact 
(«) that^Ammianus Marcellinus makes Zoroaster a contemporary 
df King Hystaspes, father of Darius ; and {b) the Byzantine historian 
AgatWas, some two centuries later, still remembered the tradition 
that Hystaspes was the father of Darius, though others were 
b^inning to say that this was some other ruler of the same name. 
He finds confirmation in the fact that the Egyptian Eutychius 
makes Zoroaster a contemporary of Bardiya, the Syrian Bar Hebrseus 
a contemporary of Cambyses, and with these agrees the Arab al 


* Cf. Kent, Oriental Studies, p. 206, n. 2. 
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Makin.' But the very obvious objection to this reasoning is that it is 
natural to assume that late tradition confused Hystaspes, friend of 
Zoroaster, with the father of Darius, a most natural error. Nor can 
we accept the dictum that Darius is the first Achaemenian monarch 
in whose religion signs of Zoroastrianism can be detected. Still 
less is it proved that under the Achaemenids Persian was not written 
in Aramaic characters, or that the prose Gatha Haptanghaiti 
belongs to post-Achsemenid times. 

Ohnstead admits that Mazas, though a curious form, must be 
connected with the names of Median chieftains, Mashduku, 
Mashdakku, and Mashdaiaukku, found under Sargon in 715 B.C. nor 
can we doubt that this shows the existence of a deity in the 8th 
century B.C. We have therefore in the Assyrian records, even 
under the restrictive interpretation given by Olmstead, proof of 
the existence by 640 B.C. of two divine names, and on this theory 
we must admit that Zoroaster was not the first to combine Ahura 
and Mazd^. 

In the view of Dehmann-Haupt, special stress is laid on presenting 
a more plausible account than that given by Professor Hertel of the 
exact connection of Zoroaster and the Achsemenids. There is 
much to be said for his contentions in detail. Thus it is made 
plausible that Cyrus was definitely a supporter of the views 'of 
Zoroaster, that Hystaspes was placed by him in charge of Parthia 
and Hyrcania and did not merely obtain such authority from 
Darius, and that the resistance of the Magi was directed against 
the favour shown to Zoroastrian tenets by Cyrus. But nothing is 
adduced of any cogency to show that Zoroaster was a contemporary 
of Hystaspes, father of Darius. To see the marriage of Atossa to 
Darius in YaU xv. 35f. is to run counter to the text and to the 
traditional interpretation which relates it to Hutaosa, sister and wife 
of Vi§t^pa. Nor is there any cogency in the contention that 
Zoroastrian doctrine is deeply influenced by the Babylonian con- 
ception of the struggle between the god of hght and the demon of 
darkness and chaos, and that this influence can only be aasigped^ 
to a comparatively late date, after the contact of the Iranikni^ ' 
with Assyria, which dates from the close of the niflfhtentury B.C. 
with the reign of Adadnirari III, son of the queen on whose regency 
is based the legend of Semiramis. There is not the slightest reason 
to suppose that Babylonian legends could not much earlier have 
reached the Iranians. Yet a further difficulty arises in considering 
the views of Dehmann-Haupt. He accepts the view that it was 
Zoroaster who combined the name Ahura with the name Mazdah, 


^ Jackson, Zoroaster, p. i68. 
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but he does not attempt to explain how it is that we have long 
before Zoroaster on his dating of the prophet the combination 
Assara Maza§. 

It remains, therefore, as hitherto, more probable that we are 
to accept the natural theory that the date of Zoroaster lies well 
before the 6th century B.C. This view has the merit fhat it alone 
is consistent with the assignment of an early date to the Rigvcda, 
and that it much simplifies the understanding of Iranian religious 
history, and relieves us of the necessity of trying to make the 
Gathas fit into the history of the Achsemenids. An interesting 
confirmation of the earlier dating is afforded by the careful examina- 
tion by Professor Kent ^ of the gradual process by which from Mazdah 
Ahura or more rarely Ahura Mazdah, as distinct terms, there evolved 
the Auramazda of the Persian inscriptions. It is extremely difficult 
to deny that tliis development points to the conclusion that the 
Achfemenids were decidedly posterior to the period when Zoroaster 
flourished. Nor is it possible to ignore the fact that the Greek 
tradition places Zoroaster very early, for this serves to prove that 
the late dating of Zoroaster was not current in early Persian tradition. 
Had it been .so, it is practically inevitable that we should have 
had it recorded that Zoroaster w'as a protege of the father of Darius. 
Herzfeld,* who clings to the traditional date, shows clearly how- 
worthless is the Bundahishn tradition. 


* Oriental SUidies, pp. 200-8. 
2 Ibid., pp. 132-6. 



ON SOME TERMS IN THE NAGARJUNIKONDA 
INSCRIPTIONS 

By D. ly. Barua 

I. Ayirahamghdy Pamca-Mdtukd. 

In two of the lines of the inscription No. C. i,* there is the 
following expression : — 

Iv. II. Pamnag^ia-vathavamam Digha-Majhima-pamca- 
matuka-desaka-vacakanam acariyanam Ayira-ham- 
ghana[m]. 

B. 12. amtevasikena Digha-Majhima-nikaya-dharena 
bhajarnt-Anandena nithapitarn imam navakamain 
mahacetiyain 

Also in the inscription No. C. 2 * we have 

L. 9. Imatn Mahacetiya-navakamam Pamnagamavathava- 
nam Digha-Majhima-parnda m[a]tuka-desa[ka-va] 
cakanatn 

L. 10. arayana[tn] Ayira-ha[in]ghana[m] amtevasikena 
Digha-Ma-nigaya-dharena bhadanit-Anaindena 

Professor J. Ph. Vogel has translated the above lines as fol- 
lows : — 

‘ this pious foundation of the Mahachetiya has 

been completed by the Reverend Ananda, who knows the Digha- 
and the Majjhima-nikdyas by heart, {who is) a disciple of the Masters 
of the Ayira-hamgha (Skt. Xrya-saiigha) who are residents in Parnna- 
gama and who are preachers and preceptors of the Digha, the 
Majjhma-\nikdya] and of the five Mdtukas.' ^ 

Evidently each of these two inscriptions is a record about the 
erection and dedication of a Great Shrine [Mahdcetiya). The Shrine 
was dedicated to the teachers of the Aparamahavinaseliya or Apara- 
mahavanaseliya sect. But the erection of the Shrine was entrusted 
to the care of the Reverend Ananda who was to be counted among 
^e adherents of the Ayiraharngha (=Pali Ariya-sangha ; Skt. 
Arya-sangha), who had formed a sect different from the Aparama- 

‘ Vogel, ‘ Prakrit Inscriptions from a Buddhist site at Nagarjunikonda E.I., 
Vol. XX, Part i, p. 17, and plate facing p. 16. 

* Ihii,, pp. 19-20, and plate. 
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havinaseliya. Dr. N. Dutt inclines to identify the Ayirahamgha 
of the inscriptions with the Mahasahghika of Buddhist tradition.* 
His suggestion rests on an information from the Chinese sources, 
according to which the Mah^anghikas were also known as Sa^hikas. 

The statement in the two records makes it clear that Ananda 
the Navakammika, responsible for the construction of the Maha- 
cetiya, belonged to that sect of those Buddhist teachers with whom 
the five Nikayas — ^the Digha, the Majjhima and the rest — were the 
original canonical authorities. Dr. Barua has long ago pointed out 
that in no other tradition than that of the Thera vada or Sthaviravada 
sect, the term Nikdya is known to have been used as title for a 
particular division of the Buddhist Canon.* In both the inscriptions, 
Ananda the Navakammika has been introduced as one who had 
mastered the Dtgha and Majjhima Nikayas {Dtgha-Majhima-nikdya- 
dharena). In one of them, the Majjhima has been denoted by the 
initial Ma~ only [Dtgha-Ma-nigaya-dharena). There is no evidence 
as yet to prove that any of the canonical authorities for the 
Mahasanghikas bore the title of Nikdya instead of Agama. We 
find it difficult to identify the Acariyas of the Ayirahamgha with 
. any Buddhist sect other than the Theravada in whose literature we 
come across the term Ariyasahgha^ precisely in the sense of Sdvaka- 
sahgha occurring in the canonical texts.^ 

If it be doubted that the epithet was applied or applicable to 
a teacher of the Theravada school, the reader’s attention may at once 
be drawn to Buddhaghosa’s commentary on the Kathdvatthu in 
which the Theravada is counted among the eighteen earlier schools 
of Buddhist teachers (atthdrasa-dcariyavddd) The Milindapahha 
explains the term dcariyavdda in its general sense as denoting the 
traditional teaching of a particular line of teachers {dcariyavamso ti 
dcariyavdda).^ 

Dr. Vogel translates the expression Dtgha-Majhima-pamcamd- 
tukdnam : ‘ Of the Digha, the Majhima and the five matukas ’ ’ 

’ Vol. VII, No. 3, p. 647. 

2 Barua-Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, p. 29. 

Dhammapala’s Commentaries on Petavutthu, Uddnu, Cufiyd^Pitaku, etc. 
opening verses (vandandgdthd ) ; — 

Vande Ariyasahgham tatfi punnakhettam anuttararri. 

Cf. also Mahdniddesa, p. 58 : ariyd vuccanii Buddha ca Buddhasdvakd ca pacce- 
kabuddhd ca. 

* Digha Nikdya, Vol. II, p. 93 ; Ahguttara Nikdya, Vol. I, p. 208. 

® Kathdvatthii-commentary , pp, 2-4 ; C£. Mahdvamsa, Ch. V in which all sects 
are collectively termed ‘ dcariyavddd * and the sects other than the Theravada are 
•distinguished as ' ahhdcariyavddd*, 

® Milindapahha. p. 148. ^ E.I., Vol. XX, Part I, p. 17. 
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without any comment on the relation between the two Nikayas 
mentioned by name and the five mdtukas. His rendering, however, 
is clearly in favour of treating the five mdtukas apart from the 
Digha and Majjhima Nikayas. 

Dr. N. Dutt overlooking the distinction between the two 
terms mdtukd and mdtikd, kept clear of each other in Pali, and ex- 
plains pamcamdtukd as meaning the five well-known divisions of the 
Vinaya-Pitaka common to ‘ the five principal schools, viz. Thera- 
vada, MahiSasaka, Haimavata, Sarvastivada and Mahasafighika ' . 
He goes even so far as to suggest that ‘ the term pamcamdtukd 
refers to the Vinaya-Pitaka, and to the one belonging to the 
Mahasanghikas V (Dr. de La Vallee Poussin being responsible 
for the Mahasafighika presumption^). 

In both the records, the spelling is mdtukdnam and not mdtikd- 
nam. Mdtikd in PMi means a ' table of contents ' or an ' abridged 
statement *, while mdtukd means ‘ matrix * (cf. miga-mdtukd in the 
Vissasabhojana-Jataka, Fausboll, No. 93). In the Nagarjunikonda 
Inscriptions themselves (Cf. No. F, 1 . 2) the word mahdmdtukd 
occurs in the sense of ^a grandmother'. As employed in the 
Theragatha, v. 612, the word mdtukd means something ' original ’, 
‘basic', or 'fundamental' {ddi^ patitthd^ pamukha, i.e. mula as met 
with in other texts) : 

Xdisllam patitthd ca kalydndnanca mdtukam, 
pamukham sabbadhammdnam^ 

Until it can be shown that mdtukd means anything else or 
that it has been confounded anywhere in Pali with mdtikd we 
cannot but take Digha-Majhima-pamcamdtiikd to be an expression 
similar to surd-meraya-majja-pamddatthdnd and translate Digha . . . 
mdtukdnam : ‘ (the teachers belonging to the Noble Order who 
were the expounders and reciters) of the Five Matrices (i.e. original 
authorities), (beginning with) the Digha {Ntkdya) and the Majjhima 
{Nikdya) '. 

II. Theriydnam T ambapamnakdnam. 

This expression forms part of the following text of the Nagar- 
junikonda inscription No. F * : — 

* ta [rd]jd*chanydnam Kasmiya-Gamdhdra-China- 

Childta - T osali - A varamta - V amga - V anavdsi - Y ava\}id\ - Da\mila - Pa] 
luYa-Tambapamni-dipa-pas\d\dakdnam theriydnam Tambapa[m]nakd- 
nam suparigahe' 


^ LH.Q., Vol. VII, No. 3, P- 646. 

2 E./., Vol. XX, Part I, p. 29, f.ii. 

^ See Ibid., p. 22, 1 . i. ^ This letter in the text can clearly be read as 
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Dr. Vogel renders it thus * : ‘ For the benefit of the 

masters and of the fraternities {of monks) of Tambapamna (Ceylon) 
who have converted Kashmira, Gandhara, China, Chilata (Skt. 
Kirata), Tosali, Avaramta (=Skt. Aparanta), Vahga, Vanavasi, 
Yavana (?), Damila (?), Palura (?), and the Isle of Tambapamni 
(Ceylon).' 

Dr. N. Dutt amending the above, suggests * : ‘ Those nuns (not 
monks, as Dr. Vogel writes, for the word is theriymam) who gladdened 
the hearts of the people of Kasmira . . . Tambapannidipa.’ 

Thus the point of difference between the two renderings is 
that according to one the Theriyas referred to in the text were the 
fraternities (of monks) of Ceylon who converted the countries 
named and, according to the other, they were the nuns {theriya) 
of Ceylon who gladdened those countries. 

We say that both scholars have erred on the wrong side. Both 
of them have failed to note that Theriyanam occurs as an adjunct 
to Zcariydnam, both of which may be combined into single expression 
Thenydcariydnam, 'to the teachers represented by the Theras, ex- 
ponents of Theravada ’. It may be noted that the Council convened 
by the Theras came to be traditionally known as Theriydsafigiti. 
Compare, for instance, 

Dipavamsa : — 

Therehi kato saiigaho theriyo ii pavuccati. 

Mahdvamsa, Ch. V, verse i : — 

Yd Mahdkassapddihi mahdtherehi ddito 
katd saddhammasamgUi theriyd ti pavuccati. 

In Chap. 38, verses 45 and 76 of the Culavamsa, two expres- 
sions ' theriyanam ’ and ‘ theravddinarn ' are used as synonymous : — 
V. 45. — ‘ atthdrasavihdre ca theriydnant akdrayi.’ * 

V. 76. — ‘ katvd Ambatthalaffi theravadinam datukdmako.' 

Accordingly we should take the expression dcariydnam theriydnam 
Tamhapamnc^dnam to mean ‘ to those who were (known) to the 
people of ^ambapanni (Ceylon) as teachers of the Theriya tradition ’ 
and render the passage : ‘ The Right Reverend teachers, the 

gladdeners of Kasmira, Gandhara Palura (Dantapura) and 

the island of Tambapanni, (who were known) to the inhabitants of 
Tambapanni (Ceylon) as upholders of the Theriya tradition, i.e. 
of Theravada.’ 


> £./., Vol. XX, Part I, p. 23. » Vol. VII, No. 3, p. 652. 

* ‘He built eighteen viharas for the fraternities who had composed the 
“theravada”.’ — ^Tumour, The MaMvaipsa, I, 256. 
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In other words, we incline to interptet the passage as 
explanatory to the expression ndnddesasamanagatanam savasddhu- 
nafft mahdbhikkhusamghasa, which is met with in the inscriptions 
Nos. E. 1 . 2, M. 3. 1 . 4, 10. 1 . I, etc. 

A clear light on this point is thrown by the Mahdvamsa, 
Ch. XXIX, containing a vivid account of the consecration of the 
Mahathupa in Ceylon and entertainment of many bhikkhus and 
theras from various cotintries in the time of King Dutthagamani ; 

Ndnddesd pi dgaiichum bdhavo bhikkhavo idha 
idha dtpaUhasamghassa kd kathd va idhdgame ? * 

‘ A great many bhikkhus came from various countries, not to 
speak of those of the Sahgha of this island who were present here 
(on the occasion).’ 

As explanatory to this verse we have a number of gathas 
{Mahdvamsa, Ch. XXIX, vv. 30®.). The leading Theras are said 
to have been representatives of such countries and localities as 
Rajagaha, Isipatana, Jetavana, Vesali, Kosambi, Ujjeni, Puppha- 
pura, Kasmira, Pallavabhogga, Yonanagara-Alasanda, Bodhimanda, 
Vanavasa, and Kelasa. The list undoubtedly includes teachers who 
belonged to the same school of thought, viz. the Theravdda. It 
may be noted that the Mahdvamsa list includes Kasmira, Vanavasa, 
and Yonanagara which find mention in the Nagarjunikonda in- 
scription under review. 

Thus we may safely think with Dr. Dutt that the theras of 
Ceylon were not the converters of the countries named. But we 
certainly differ from him when he maintains that the persons in 
view were the nuns of Ceylon. 


* Verse 29. 





MISCELLANEA 

SVATMANI KARITRAVIRODHAT 

1. It is well known that ‘ The tip of a finger cannot be touched 
by itself ‘ A man cannot mount on his own shoulder ‘ The 
edge of a sword cannot cut itself’ (Col. Jacob, Third Handful of 
Popular Maxims, Bombay, 1911, p. 3). 

Bodhicaryavatara, Comm., ix, 17-18 ; cittam cittam na pa^yatUi 
cittam svdtmdnam na jdnati / saty api vastutve svdtmani kdritra- 
virodhdt / katham iva / na cchinatti yaihdtmdnam asidhdrd tathd 
manah ... I yathd sutiksndpy asidhdrd khadgadhdrd tadanyavad 
dtmdnam svakdyam na cchinatti .... svdtmani kriydvirodhdt / 
tathd manah / asidhdrdvac cittam api ndtmdnam paiyatiti yojyam / 
tathd hi na tad evaikam jndnam vedyavedaka vedandtmasvabhdvat- 
rayam yuktam / ekasya niramsasya trisrabhdvatdyogat. 

2. The same formula svdtmani hdritravirodhdt in Sthiramati’s 
Comm, to Vasubandhu’s Trimsika (ed. S. Levi, p. 38, 1 . 6) : ‘ na hi 
vifhdnam vipdkavdsandm nisyandavdsandm vd svdtmany ddhattum 
samartham svdtmani kdritravirodhdt . . . .’ The MS. has kdritavi- 
rodhdt, and S. Levi has accordingly translated ‘ cai sou existence 
actuelle art contradictoire avec I’idee de ce gu’elle amait de’ja jait 
jaire auparavant ’ (p. 112). Better Jacobi (Trimsikavijnapti [?] 
des Vasubandhu, Stuttgart, 1932, p. 81) : ’ . . . . Weil es ein 
logischer widerspruch ist, dass etwas vi sich sebbrt etwas 
hervozbringe . . . ’ With the foot-note : ‘ Lies kdritd d.h. kdrin 
sei ’. But Kdritra is better than Kdritd. 

3. The problem is whether the citta on vijhdna is really niramia 
as stated by the Madhyamika. According to the school of Asanga, 
the citta is twofold (or threefold, or fourfold, Siddlei de Hiuang- 
tsang, Paris, Geuthner, 1928, p. 124). There is an am^a (or a bhdga : 
atfisa and bhdga occur) whi^ is dariana, ' vision ’, and another 
which is nimitta, ‘image, object’. Thus the citta is capable of 
knowing itself, of placing in itself the impression (or vdsand, 
perfume, or ^ja, gem), without mounting on its own shoulder. 
Thus the philosophers who maintain the svasamvedana and dare 
not deny the evident fact, that a man who has the idea of blue 
knows that he has tins idea.— But Col. Jacob quotes two fines of 
Prakaranapancika, p. 63 : Ahgulyagram yathdtmdnarn ndtmand 
sprastum arhati / svdmiena jndnam apy evam ndtmdnam jhdtum 
arhati : The jmna cannot know itself by a part of itself. Evidently 
an answer ^o Asanga’^s theory of the ‘ parts ’ of the thought. 

Louis de La Vaelee Poussin. 
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WERE THE BHARASIVAS REALLY PARAMOUNT 
SOVEREIGNS ? 

The Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, Lahore, has recently (1933) 
published a work entitled History of India (150 A.D. to 350 a.d.) 
by K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., M.A. (Oxon), etc. The book was pre- 
viously published in J.B.O.R.S., .Vol. XIX, pp. 1-292. The Intro- 
ductory Chapter, however, appeared for the first time in the Modern 
Review, November, 1932. In this work Mr. Jayaswal has given a 
detaiJi^ account of the Bharasiva-Nagas and the Vakatekas, and 
has remarked thus in the Introductory Chapter ; ‘ The history of 
the Imperial Hindu revival is not to be dated in the fourth century 
with Samudragupta ; not even with the Vakatekas a century 
earlier, but with the Bhara^ivas half a century earlier still. There 
is not a line about the Vakatakas in the history of Dr. Vincent 
Smith, nor a line about the Bhdraiivas in any text-hook ’ (p. 4). By 
this last remark Mr. Jayaswal, I am afraid, has not done justice to 
Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri, author of the Political History of Ancient 
India (3rd ed., 1932, Calcutta University), which is a prescribed 
text-book in almost dl the Universities of India. Mr. Jayaswal’s 
high opinion of this book is evidenced by his letter dated January 
18, 1931, printed at page 478 of Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., 3rd ed., 
1932. The history of the Vakatekas was set forth by many scholars, 
including Dr. Raychaudhuri, before the publication of Mr. Jayaswal’s 
work. And it must be noted that the importance of the Bharasiva- 
Nagas was first pointed out by Dr. Raychaudhuri in the section 
entitled The Ndgas and the Later Kushdns, not only in the 3rd edition 
of Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind. (pp. 328-9) which was published in 1932, 
but also in the 2nd edition of that work (pp. 303-304) which was 
published as early as 1927 and which received appreciation from no 
less a scholar than Mr. Jayaswal himself. The a^vamedha sacrifices 
of the Bhara^iva family of Bhavanaga have also been referred to 
by Dr. Raychaudhuri in connection with the horse-sacrifice per- 
formed by Samudragupta (2nd ed., p. 344; 3rd ed., p. 374). If 
Mr. Jayaswal has done injustice to Dr. Raychaudhuri, of course 
unwittingly, we have no doubt that he will take the steps he thinks 
necessary in this matter. Or, if, like the Nysaean Indo-Greeks 
(Raychaudhuri, loc. cit., 3rd ed., p. 164, n. 2), Mr. Jayaswd has 
referred to the importance of these BharaSivas in a lecture delivered 
even before the first edition of Dr. Raycha,udhuri’s book was printed, 
he will do well to show where any gist of that lecture has been 
published. 

But the real question is : are the Bhara 4 iyas to be 'regarded as 
supreme rulers of India, or, for the matter of that, of North India, 
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because they performed ten aivamedhas ? Similarly, is the Vakataka 
king Pravarasena I to be considered a paramount sovereign, be- 
cause he celebrated four aivamedhas ? If so, why is he or the 
Bhara^iva prince Bhavanaga designated simply maharaja, whereas 
Devagupta (— Chandragupta II) of the Gupta dynasty is styled 
maharajadhiraja in the Vakataka copperplate charters ? Ag ain 
one Vi§nukundin king, Madhavavarman, has the performance of 
eleven aivamedhas to his credit, but he too is designated a mere 
maharaja {Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, p. 134). Unless Mr. Jayaswal, 
Dr. Raychaudhuri, or some other scholar satisfactorily aiKwers 
this question, we hope we shall be pardoned if we refuse to believe 
that the Vakatakas or the Bharasivas were supreme rulers, simply 
because they performed aivamedhas. 

Atue K. Sue. 


ASVAMEDHA BY SAMUDRAGUPTA 

Mr. Atul Sur has raised a most pertinent query. Does the 
mere celebration of an Asvamedha mean that the performer of it 
was a supreme ruler of India ? There is nothing in the ritual of 
the Asvamedha to show that the king who wishes to celebrate it 
must first conquer the whole of the earth. All that is laid down is 
that a sacrificial steed shall be let loose, its unhampered movement 
being ensured by an army escorting it. But it is not stated for 
what period the horse is to be allowed to roam at its free will. In 
these circumstances it is seldom that a horse can go beyond the 
bounds of even a small 'kingdom, although the animal is always 
moving freely. In such cases, even a feudatory chieftain can per- 
form a Horse Sacrifice. It is only when the horse is purposely taken 
to the outlying parts of the kingdom and especially of India that this 
Asvamedha assumes a different aspect. In the early centuries of 
the Christiait era, the king who aspired to be the Chakravartin 
performed a sacrifice called Sarvajit. See e.g. the RaghuvaiHia 
(IV, 86 and V, i) where Raghu is repre^nted as going to and sub- 
jugating the frontier provinces of India as a preUminary to the 
performance of that sacrifice. The Horse Sacrifice by itself does 
not presuppose the conquest of the earth. It may or may not be 
precedgd by a dig-vijaya. If there is a king who aspires to the 
rank of the Supreme Ruler, he ttiay combine the Aivamedha with 
the digivijaya as was the fashion in the Epic period. This practice 
was actually followed by Yudhisthira as any one who reads the 
ASvamedhika-Parvan can see it for himself. In that case the horse 
has to be taken deliberately from one outlying country to another. 
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If we carefully study the movemeats of the sacrificial steed of 
Yudhisthira, we find that the animal goes from Hastinapura, first 
to the Trigarta cotmtry in the extreme N.N.W. of India, from there 
to Pragjyotisa in Assam in the extreme east, from Pragjyotisa 
again to Sindhu (Sind) in the extreme west, from Sindhu to the 
country of Manipura in the extreme east again, from there to 
Magadha and then only to the south to such countries as Kosala, 
Tafigana Dravida, Andhra, Raudra, Mahisaka, Kaulagiri, thence 
northwards to Surastra, Prabh^a, Dvaravatl, Pancanada and lastly 
to Gandhara. If such was the itinerary of the sacrificial steed, is 
it possible to say that its movements were not interfered with and 
that it was allowed to roam at its free will ? Evidently the horse 
was taken from one frontier province to another in order that the 
A^vamedha should be combined with the dig-vijaya. This was 
really the A^vamedha of the Epic type which was however the 
most difficult to celebrate. But if a horse, as a matter of fact, is 
let loose from a capital town without any kind of restraint for a 
restricted period of time, it is very doubtful whether it will ever 
go beyond the boundaries of even a tiny kingdom. There is there- 
fore nothing inherently impossible in a feudatory chief also per- 
forming such a sacrifice. It is therefore no wonder if it was celebrat- 
ed by the Bharasivas, Vakatakas and so forth. That they were 
feudatories is well pointed out by Mr. Sur. Because in the Vaka- 
taka copperplate charters, whereas Candragupta II of the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty has been designated Maharajadhiraja, the Vakataka 
princes themselves, and the Bhmasiva ruler Bhavanaga have been 
called simply Maharajas. No reasonable doubt can thus be enter- 
tained as to their being subordinate chieftains. 

The only question that we have to consider is : how the 
Bharasivas could perform ten Asvamedhas, the Vakataka prince 
Pravarasena I, four, and the Visnukundin king Madhavavarman, 
no less than eleven, even admitting that if the Asvamedha is dis- 
sociated from a dig-vijaya, it is quite possible for a feudatory to 
perform it. In this connection it is worth taking intb considera- 
tion what Vyasa says to Yudhisthira in connection with his A 4 va- 
medha : ‘ I^t thy sacrifice, O the best of kings, be performed in 
such a way that it shall not be defective. In consequence of the 
large quantity of that gold (having to spend), it is called Bahu- 
suvarnaka (Profuse Gold Sacrifice). Increase here the daksind 
threefold, O great king, and thy (sacrifice) ^all become threefold. 
The Brahmans are competent for this purpose. Having then 
accomplished three Asvamedhas each with profuse daksind, thou 
shalt be freed, O king, from the sin of having slain thy kinsmen.’ 
{Ihamedhika-P., Chap. 88, Vs. 13-15.) This is a most significant 
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passage, because it clearly says tW he who gives daksind triple of 
what is enjoined, is looked upon as having performed three dif- 
ferent Horse Sacrifices and consequently attains to the proportionate 
increase of merit. ‘ May we not therefore infer that Pravarasena I 
and Madhavavarman disbursed daksiim four times or eleven times 
more than that actually prescribed for the sacrifice and are there- 
fore credited with having performed four or eleven Asvamedhas 
respectively when, as a matter of fact, the ceremony was performed 
but once ? 

In the historical times the Asvamedhas are mentioned as being 
performed twice by Pusyamitra {E.I., Vol. XX, p. 57), once by 
Para§ariputra Gajayana Sarvatata (/.A., Vol. I<XI, p. 203 ; 

Vol. IX, p. 795), twice by Vediki Satakrani {Arch. Surv. West. 
Ind., Vol. V, p. 60), ten times by the Bharasivas {C.I.I., Vol. Ill, 
p. 96), four times by Pravarasena I {Ibid., p. 97), and only 
once by Samudra^pta. Besides, we have the evidence of a seal 
that the same sacrifice was celebrated by one Visnudeva {J.R.A.S., 
1893, p. 9^) about 150 B.c. and the evidence of coins that it was 
performed' by Kumaragupta I, grandson of Samudragupta (Allan’s 
Cat., pp. 68-69). Of these Samudragupta was the only prince that 
speaks of his sacrifice as cir-otsann-Mvdmedh-dharttd, ‘ the performer 
of the Aivamedha that was for long in abeyance Is it a correct 
statement of the fact, or is it a mere empty boast ? That is the 
question which arises here. Fortunately for us his Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription throws light upon this point. From this record 
it is clear that his might was felt not only in the north-west of 
India but also in many parts of South India. There is therefore 
every reason to suppose that his Asvamedha was preceded by a 
dig-vijaya such as was no doubt the case in the Epic period. Whether 
such a dig-vijaya can be claimed by any one of the historical 
kings just mentioned before they celebrated their Horse Sacrifice 
is doubtful. It is true that some account of vijaya, if not of dig- 
vijaya, has been preserved for Pusyamitra in the Mdlavikdgnimitra 
drama of Kalid^. But here is mentioned just an encounter, 
with the Yavanas or Greeks on the Sindhu, of his army tmder his 


* In the ^UtUi-P. (Chap. XXIX, vs. 46-47 and 132) Bharata, son of Dush- 
manta, and the Ikshvaku king, Sagara, are reported to have performed a 
thousand Asvamedhas each. No details are furnished about Sagara. But in 
regard to Bharata we are told that he dedicated 300 horses to the gods on the 
banks of the Yamuna, 20 on the Sarasvatl, and 14 on the Gahga, that is to say, 
he immolated 334 sacrificial steeds. If an ASvamedha can be trebled by trebling 
the daksim, he acquires the merit of 334X3=r,002 Asvamedhas. His celebration 
of a thousand ASvamedhas can thus ^ easily explained. But it is very doubtful 
whether these numbers are anything but fabulous. 
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grandson Vasumitra sent to escort his sacrificial steed. Whether, 
again, this Sindhu is the Indus or the^Kali Sindh is yet undecided. 
Anyhow there is no mention here of a regular dig-vijaya as was 
the case with Yudhisthira’s army under Arjuna and as seems to be 
the case with Samudragupta whose expedition of conquest took 
him to the outlying parts of India. In regard to the others it is 
very doubtful whether in the case of Satakarni his might extended 
much beyond South India, or in the case of the other kings except 
Kumaragupta, much beyond North India. All things considered, 
Samudragupta can alone very well claim to have celebrated an 
Asvamedha of the Epic style which was in abeyance for long. 
Certainly it was not performed with such eclat by anybody except 
perhaps Pusyamitra -who, however, came into collision with one 
enemy on only one confine of his dominions and does not seem to 
have wielded sway over the whole of India as the Gupta Sovereign 
did. 

D. R. Bhandarkar. 


ART AS DEFINED IN THE BRAHMANAS 

Silpa (Pali Sippa) is the common Indian term to denote all 
arts and crafts, all creations that are striking and skilful,' all things 
demanding manual skill * and all branches of learning requiring 
intellectual instrumentality.* Thus all that go by the name of 
Divine artmanship (Devasilpa), all that go by the name of Human 
artmanship (Manusa-silpa),* an^ all that go by the name of 
Industrial and Professional arts (Agariya-sipp^ * are comprehended 
by one and the same term. Here the term Silpa or Art is to be 
understood in the narrow sense of artmanship displayed in architec- 
ture, sculpture, and painting, and the point of inquiry is : How is 
this term, understood in this very sense, defined in the Brahmanas ? 

The definition of Art as met with in the Brahmanas is far from 
speaking well of the creative genius of Brahmanism, and the Brah- 


' Sayana on Aitareya-Brahmana, VI, 5. i : ^ilpatabdas ca aicaryakaram 
karma hr ate .... Kauialam. 

* Khuddakapatha-Commentary, Section bearing on the Mahgala-Sutta : 
Sippan ti yam kind hattha-kosallam — manikara-suvannakara-kammadi. 

* Sippa-sutta in the Udana : Ganana-sippam, Sankhana-sippam, Lekhd-sippatn, 
Kdveyya-sippam, Lokdyata-sippatn, Khattavijja-sippani. 

* Sayana on Aitareya-Brahmana, VI, 5. i : Silpatn, dvividham : Devaiilpant 
Manti^a-iilpan ceti. 

* Khuddakapatha-Commentary, Section on Mahgala-sutta. Cf. Udana- 
Couimentary, Section on Sippa-Sutta : Sippan ti laddhandmarn yarn kind ajivam. 
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manas are the ancient authoritative texts in which the Brahmanist 
definition of Art is enunciated. In accordance with the famous 
dictum in the ^tapatha-BrShmana, III, 2. i. 5, 

Yad vai pratirufam tac chiipam : 

‘ Whatever is facsimile is Art.’ 

The Pali word corresponding to pratirUpam is patirupam. In 
Pali a clear distinction in meaning is made between patirupo (masc.) 
and patir^am (neut.).' Patirupo is that which is ‘ suitable, right, 
good, proper, e.g. patirupo desavdso, and patirupam is that which is 
imitative, reproductive or counterfeit. Accordingly the Pali word 
patirupako means ‘one bearing just the semblance’, e.g. paudita- 
patirUpako, ‘ a sham scholar ’ ; mittd-patirupako, ‘ one bearing the 
semblance of a friend'. 

The Aitareya-Brahmana, VI, 5. i, sets forth the following 
definition of Art which may enable the reader to realize the under- 
lying meaning of the Satapatha dictum : 

^ilpani iarnsanti deva&ilpdnyetesdrn 
vai silpdndrn anukrtiha iiipam 
adhigamyate. Hasti katnso vdso 
hiranyam aSvatari-rathah iiipam. 
iiipam hdsminnadhi^amyate ya 
evam veda yad eva Silpdnirn. 

Atmasamskrtir vdva iilpdni. 

Chandomayarn vd etair yajamdna 
dtmdnarn samskurute. 

‘ They praise the creations of Art that are divine. Here Art 
[in the human sense] is understood as meaning an imitation * of 
those very creations of Art Divine. The figures of elephant,^ the 
figurations in brass,* drapery and gold, and the mule-yoked-chariots* 
[made by human hand] are [examples of] Art [Human]. Art verily 
consists in these — ^he who knows this knows indeed the creations of 
Art. The fashioning of self is, to be sure, a work of Art. By this 
the devotee so fashions his self as to render it Chandomaya 
rhythmical.’ * 


^ Childers' Dictionary, sub voce, patirupo and patirUpam. 

^ Sayana : anukrtim sadriarupam, 

^ Sayana : hastisadriam dkdram. 

^ Sayana : kamso darpamdt. 

® Sayana's interpretation is followed. 

® Sayana : Chandomayafn:=vedamayafn. The rendering of the pass^e as 
offered in the Translation of the Aitareya-Brahmana (Sacred Books of the Hindus 
Series) is a very poor show of Vedic scholarship. 
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The definition of Art which is superficial al; first sight leads to 
a point suggestive of its deeper meaning. The point is concerned 
with the ‘fashioning of self’ {dtma-samskjiih) , the art of self- 
building. The question is of bringing a son into the world in a full- 
fledged form which is nothing but an art of reproducing one’s own 
self as a separate individual who will stand out as a perfect model 
of bodily form and mental constitution, endowed with harmony 
and intelligence. The discussion of the subject in the concluding 
part of the chapter above referred to makes it clear that the fashion- 
ing of semen {retah) as the seed of life is in the hands of the creative 
power of the Divine Being working in and through Nature, 
while the imparting of certain specific characters to it in its passage 
through the womb is possible on the part of the parents. The 
substance with potentialities or possible forms is given as a work of 
Art Divine and the methodical realization of those possibilities is 
the achievement of human skill and intelligence. The text of the 
Aitareya-Brahmana would have us understand that a purely aesthetic 
factor (e.g. the chanting of select hymns) may prove of a great 
psychical effect in producing the required artistic mood. 

The definition implied is : Art consists in intelhgent working 
up a desired form on a natural material, making manifest what is 
hidden or potential. 

B. M. Barua. 


IDENTITY OF PIYADASI AND ASOKA 

[From Pali] 

Scholars have welcomed the discovery of the Maski copy of 
Asoka’s Minor Rock Edict for the reason that the name Asoka 
occurs in it, setting at rest the controversy over the identification 
of Piyadasi of the inscriptions with Asoka of the Buddhist texts. 
They have at the same time regretted the lack of evidence from 
Buddhist literature bearing on the point. To me it is gratifying 
to be able to say that there is a Pali literary reference which 
embodies a clear tradition about the historical connection between 
the two names Piyadasi and Asoka. The Pali spelhng of the name, 
of course, is Piyaddso (=Piyadasso, PriyadarSah; cf. dddso—ddasso, 
ddariah). The reference is to be found in Buddhaghosa’s 
Sumahgalavilasini, Vol. II, pp. 613, 614. At p. 613, we read : — 
Apara-bhdge Piyaddso ndma kumdro chattam ussdpetvd 
Asoko ndma Dhammardjd hutvd so td dhdtuyo gahetvd Jam- 
budipe vitthdrikd akdsi ; 
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and at p. 614, we have this prediction : — 

Anagate Piyaddso ndma kumdro chattam ussdpetvd Asoko 
ndma Dhammardjd bhavissati, so imd dhdiuyo vitthdrikd karis- 
sati ti. 

It is clear that Piyaddso-Piyadasso was the earlier name of 
Asoka before he ascended the throne and that Asoka was the name 
he assumed when he became king. 

Sailendranath Mitra. 


INTERCESSION OF KINSMEN ON BEHALF OF 
CRIMINALS 

[From Asoka's Pillar Edict IV and the Milinda] 

With reference to the criminal sentenced to death, Asoka in 
his P.E. IV says that he had relaxed the rigour of the law to the 
extent of granting him a respite of three days, so that his relations 
might take steps for saving his life, hdtakd va kdni nijhdpayisandi 
jivitdye tdnarn. Here I am to point out three passages in the 
Milindapanha bearing on the subject. According to the first, 
nijhdpayisandi will mean in Pali pasddessanti, khamdpessanti, ‘will 
appease ’, ‘ will win the pardon of ’. The next reference will indicate 
that it was the practice on the part of influential relatives of the 
condemned criminal to intercede with the authorities on his behalf 
for the reduction of punishment. The third will show that tlie 
intercession could also be made out of pity by a person in royal 
favour. 

1. Page 209. — Bhagavantam pasadesum khamapesutn nijjhat- 

tam akamsu. 

2. Page 109.— Yatha maharaja dhana-yasa-siri-nati-balena 

balava puriso attano natiin va mittam va ranna garu- 
dandarn dharentarn attano bahuvissatthabhavena samat- 
thataya garukam dandarn lahukarn kareti, evam eva 

kho maharaja ' Bhagavh garukam dandam 

lahukarn akasi. 

3. Page no.— raja evain vadeyya : tena hi bhane imarn 

corain bahinagaram nfliaritva aghatane sisain chinda- 

tha ti ; tarn enam passeyya kocid eva puriso 

ranno santika laddhavaro laddha-yasa-dhana-bhogo 
adeyyavacano balavicchitakari, so tassa karunnam 
katva te purise evam vadeyya ; alam bho, kirn tumha- 
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kam imassa sisacchedanena, tena hi bho imassa hattham 
va padam va chinditva jivitam rakkhatha, aham etassa 
karana ranfio santike pativacanam karissami ti. 

Interpreted in the light of these passages: — 

(i) ndtaka in the inscription would broadly mean not only 

‘ influential kinsmen but also ‘ compassionate people, 
placed high and in royal favour ’ ; 

(ii) nijhapayisamti would signify not ‘ reviewing the case V 

but ' interceding on behalf of the criminal, not only 
with the king but also with the royal agents {kani 
nijhapayisamti) ; 

and (iii) the expression jivitdye tanam would imply rather ‘ the 
barest sparing of life and reduction of punishment ’ 
than ‘ release 

Sailendranath Mitra. 


IDENTITY OF ASANDHIMITTA AND KALUVAKI 

[Suggestion from Pali] 

Asandhimitta finds mention in the Mahavamsa as the second 
wife and the first queen consort of Dhammasoka, Devi, the mother 
of Mahinda and Sanghamitta, with whom he had made his connec- 
tion while a viceroy at Ujjeni, being his first wife. Asandhimitta 
is said to have lived thirty years after his accession to the throne, 
and Tissarakkha or Tissarakkhita was offered the position of chief 
queen four years after the death of Asandhimitta. 

Kaluvaki, on the other hand, finds mention in Asoka's so-called 
‘ Queen’s Edict ’ as his second wife [dutiyd dem) who deserved to 
be honoured as the ‘ mother of Tivala ’ [Tlvala-mdtS). There is a 
suggestion from Biihler, according to which Kaluvaki was a name 
derived from such a gotra name as Kdravaya or Kdravaca, met with 
in some of the later inscriptions. This may or may not have been 
so when it was inscribed by order of Asoka. So far as the meaning 
goes, there is no difference between Kaluvaki and Kdravdci (from 
Kdravaca), as both mean ‘ one of charming speech ’. 


^ The suggestion of the meaning ‘ will make the authorities reconsider ’ is due 
to Dr. Liiders. Dr. B. M. Barua interprets the term in the light of the Pali ex- 
planation : ‘ sakkhthi attano niraparadhabhavaifi pakdsetvd pasadetva — Editor. 
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Buddhaghosa in his Sumahgalavilasini, II, relates an episode 
of Asandhimitta and Dhammasoka. In it she is simply called 
devi, wife or queen of Dhammasoka * and not aggamahest, chief- 
queen. She enquired of the king if there was any creature, the 
voice of which might be taken as exemplification of the vdice of 
a Buddha. The reply was that the desired creature was no other 
than the bird Karavika or Kalavihka of the Himalayan region. She 
had a Karavika of clear and sweet voice brought for her and was 
deeply charmed by the demonstration successfully made in her 
presence. In this legend of Asandhimitta’ s fondness for the bird 
Karavika there seems to lurk a suggestion about the identity of 
Asandhimitta of Buddhist literature with Kaluvaki of Asoka’s 
inscription. 

B. M. Barua. 


DID ASOKA BECOME A BHIKKHU? 

[Sidelights from the Milinda] 

Asoka in his Minor Rock Edict speaks of two stages of interest 
he felt in Buddhism. He says that in the first one year while he 
was a mere upasaka, he did not exert himself strenuously. But 
subsequently when for one year or more he made some .sort of 
connection with the Samgha he strenuously exerted himself. In 
describing his connection with the Samgha he used an expression — 
‘ yam maya Samghe upayite (Samgham upagate) ’ which has been 
interpreted differently by Asokan scholars. According to one 
interpretation he was not formally ordained as a member of the 
Samgha but just became a bhikkhugatika (bhikkhu-like), and ac- 
cording to another interpretation he assumed the robes of a monk 
retiring temporarily from the world. Here I am concerned to 
examine a passage (pp. 90-gi) in the Milinda which seems to throw 
some light on the point. The course of controversies between 
Milinda and Nagasena indicates two .stages in the growth of Milinda’s 
faith in Buddhism. In the first stage he entered the arena of 
discussion as a capable disputant while in the second stage he 
became eager to proceed as an ardent believer in Buddhism with 
solicitude for the future safety of the good faith. As preparatory 
to the Mendaka questions it is said that king Milinda put off his 


1 Aaandhimitta Dhammdsokassa devi. 
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royal garments and put on yellow robes and had his head" clean 
shaven and fulfilled the eight moral conditions, having assumed the 
state of a muni (munibhavaih upagantva) for a week. During 
seven days he abstained from all his royal duties. 

Here the expression used to denote the king’s temporary religious 
state is ‘ munibhavaih upagantva ’. To enter on this state he had 
to dispense with his royal dress and had to assume the garb of a 
recluse and shaveling. There is no indication at all that he was 
formally initiated or ordained by anybody. Whatever he did, he 
did of his own accord. 

If this has any bearing on Asoka’s expression ‘ Samgharii 
upagate ’, we have to understand that king Asoka too was not 
formally initiated or ordained but he assumed the condition of a 
member of the Samgha on his own initiative. 

B. C. Daw. 


NATIONAL SHRINES OF THE V^JIS 

Buddha was highly impressed by the charming view of Vesali 
(Vai^ali) adorned, within and without, with six cetiyas (caityas), 
all of which were the time-honoured national shrines of the Vajjis 
(Vrji-Licchavis). The following is the remarkable utterance of 
Buddha regarding Vesali and its six shrines ; — 

‘ Vesali is beautiful and beautiful are the Udena, Gotamaka, 
Sattambaka,* Bahuputta,® Sarandada and Capala® Cetiyas.'* 

Four of these shrines stood as landmarks on four sides of the 
Vrji capital, the Udena on the east side, the Gotamaka on the 
south, the Sattambaka on the west, and the Bahuputta on the 
north.® If these were the four shrines situated ‘ without ’ (bahiddha), 
i.e. in the outer zone of the great city, the remaining two, viz. 
the Sarandada and the Capala (? Pavala), must have been situated 
‘ within ’ {abbhantard), i.e. in the inner zone. 


* Also spelt Sattamba (—Saptaniba or Saptamra in the alternative). 

^ Also spelt Bahupuitaka (=Bahupulra). 

® Spelt Pavala {}=Pravala) in the Siamese edition of the Udana-Commcntary. 

* Digha-Nikaya, II, p. 102 ; Udana, VI, i : Ramaniya VesMi, ramaniyarii 
Udenatfi cetiyatfi, . . . ramaifiyam Cdpalam cetiyam. Translation by T. W. Rhys 
Davids, quoted in B. C. Daw’s Note on Cetiya. See Geography of Early Buddhism, 
p. 74. 

® Digha-Nikaya, III, pp. 9-10, quoted in B. C. Daw’s Note on Cetiya, p. 76, 
f.n. 6. 
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As for the national importance of these age-old shrines to the 
Vrjis of VaiSali, attention of the reader may be drawn to the 
Mahiparinibbana-Suttanta, Chapter I, containing the following 
significant passage in which Buddha laying down the seven essential 
conditions of national welfare of the Vrjis, declared : — 

‘ So long as the Vajjis will honour, extol, revere and worship 
whatever (national) shrines of theirs be, within and without, and 
will not allow the grants and practices current heretofore to faU into 
dissuetude, so long they may be expected to prosper and not to 
decline.’ ' 

Now, what were these shrines of so much national importance 
to the Vrjis ? According to the Pali scholiasts, Buddhaghosa and 
Dhammapala, the Udena-cetiya was formerly the dwelling place 
of the Yakkha named Udena, the Gotamaka, that of the Yakkha 
named Gotama, and the Capala or Pavala, that of the Yakkha 
named Capala or Pavala. The name of the Sattamba-cetiya is 
explained as having originated from the Seven Virgins (Sattamba), 
all daughters of the king of Kasi, who hallowed the site by their 
earnest meditation. The name may, however, be explained as 
denoting a sacred .site marked by a grove of seven mango-trees. 

The Bahuputta-cetiya was, according to the Pah schohasts, 
the dwelling place of a devatd (benevolent spirit) who, being propi- 
tiated, could grant the boon of many sons. The sanctuary was, 
after all, a spreading banyan tree with many shoots, symbohcal 
of a man’s increase in family.* 

Tastly, the Sarandada-cetiya was, according to them, the 
dwelling place of Sarandada Yakkha who had the power to grant 
wealth to the worshipper. The shrine was venerated indeed by 
the Vrji-Licchavis for obtaining rare gems and precious jewels as a 
boon granted by its presiding deity.® 

The commentators point out that the six sites became sacred 
in the eye of the local people as they were beUeved to have been 
favoured with the presence of divinities (devata-pariggahitani). It 
is not enough to suggest with Dr. B. C. I^aw that these cetiyas 
appear to have been vihdras or Buddhist monasteries. For the 
Pali commentators expressly say that although on the sites of 
these age-old popular shrines were subsequently built viharas, 

1 Y itvttjivun cci Vujji ydni tdni Vojjinuf^ Vuj^icetiyufti, cdfbh&fUdtdni c cvu 
bakirani ca, idni sakkarissanti garukarissanti mdnessanti pUpssanti Usan ca dinna- 
pubbatft katapubbatn dhammikaifi bahim no parihapessanti, vuidhi yeva Va^jlnam, 
pstikankha no parikdni. 

® Bahuputtan ti bahupdroho eko nigrodharukkho tasmitn adhivatthatn devalant 
bahumanussd putte patthenti, tad updddya tarn thdnam Bahuputta-cetiyan ti panndyittha. 

® Ahguttara-Nikaya, III, p. 167 ; Law’s Note, p. 76. 
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the vihdras themselves continued to be known by the name of 
the earlier shrines, according to current usage {riUhiya)} 

The Dhammapada-Commentary mentions the Udena and 
Gotamaka cetiyas as examples of Tree-shrines {rukkha-cetiydni).^ 
The Divyavadana (p. 201) uses Gautamanyagrodha-caitya as the 
name for the Pali Gotama or Gotamaka-cetiya, which leads us 
to take this particular shrine to have a banyan tree, believed to 
have been the abode of Udena Yakkha, as the main object of 
•worship.* According to Buddhaghosa and Dhammap^a, a spread- 
ing banyan tree with many shoots was the centre of interest as regards 
the Bahuputta shrine. Similarly, the name of the Sattamba shrine 
is suggestive of a group of seven mango-trees as the centre of interest. 
But as pointed out in the preceding note, in speaking of these 
shrines we are not to think of the venerated trees only, apart 
from some structure of art and architecture, an enclosed terrace 
at the foot, and, in some instances, a temple near by, the trees 
themselves standing as natural landmarks of the sacred sites. 

B. M. Barua. 


ESTIMATION OF THE PEOPLE OF ORISSA 

Ude (a man of Odra or Orissa) is a term in use among the 
modem people of Bengal, and it means a person who speaks an 
unintelligible jargon. An expression is met with in the Pali 
Mahacattarisa-Sutta (Majjhima-Nikaya, III, p. 7) conveying the 
same meaning. It is Okkalavassabhannd, variant — Ukkalavassa- 
bhannd. Following the authority of Buddhaghosa the editor 
working for the Pali Text Society has adopted as correct reading — 
Okkald Vassa-Bhannd, intending to mean by Okkald ‘ men of Utkala 
country ’ {Okkala-janapada-vdsino), and by Vassa-Bhannd two men 
named Vassa and Bhanha {Vasso ca Bhahnd cdti dve jand). Thus 
Buddhaghosa has misled the learned editor. The term is Okkala- 
vassabhahiid, ‘ those speaking the jargon of Utkala country ’ . In the 
particular context the ahnatitthiyd or teachers of other schools of 


* Udana-Commentary on Udana, VI, i : Iti sabban’ ev’etdni Buddhuppddato 
pubbe devatd-panggahitdni cetiya-vohdrena voharitdni. Bhagavato vihare kale pi tath’- 
eva sanjanank. Also : Taiiha Bhagavato katavihdro pi tdya rUlhiyd Cdpdla-cetiyan ii 
vuccatUi. 

* Dhanunapada-Commentaiy, III, p. 246 ; Law’s Note, p. 76. 

* B. C. Law in his Note, p. 74, simply mentions the reference in the Divya- 
vadana without indicating its bearing on the Pali name. 
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thought are- likened to Okkalavassabhannd {=Utkalavarsa-bhdnayah) : 
Ye pi te ahesuin Okkalavassabhannd ahetuvddd akiriyavddd natthi- 
kavddd. For bhannd, cf. Udana, Sona-Sutta : 

Ayasmd Som . . . sabbdn’eva sarena 
abhani .... sarabhanna-fanyosane. 


NOTE ON TWO JAIN IMAGES FROM SOUTH INDIA 

While looking through old numbers of the ‘ Rupam ’ I have 
come across an article entitled ‘ Notes on two Jain Metal Images ’ 
appearing at p. 48 of No. 17 (Jan., 1924) by Mr. Hadway. Alter 
examining the figures in the accompanying plates and perusing 
the text, I find that the identification of fig. I, is erroneous as well 
as there ate some mistakes in deciphering the inscription at the 
back of fig. II. As ‘ Rupam ’ is now discontinued, I think the 
following note may be of interest to some readers of your esteemed 
Journal. 

Figure I 

This image from Southern India with Kanarese inscription at 
the back is identified as that of Mahavira. This is wrong. It is 
an image of Parshvanatha, the 23rd, and not of Mahavira the 
24th Tirthamkara. While describing, the learned writer rightly 
identifies the two side figures as those of Dharanendra ai|d Padmavati 
who are the guardian deities of Tirthamkara Parshvanath, but those 
of Mahavira are known as Matanga and Siddhayika. 

As regards other details, the posture of the main image is 
described as Padmasana, the hands being in Yoga Mudra. But the 
image is in Ardhapadmasana Mudra, which includes the position 
of both the hands and feet and body as represented in the figure. 

■ The writer has noticed the cobra-hood prominent in the figure, 
which is peculiar to the images of Parshvanatha alone, his emblem 
being serpent. The cognizance of Mahavira is lion, but lions on the 
pedestal of the image are those of the throne or simh^na on which 
the Jina is represented standing. Other figures under the seat are 
not distinct in the plate. 

Now regar din g the translation of the inscription on the image 
I am not conversant with old Kanarese and leave the task to others 
better acquainted with the script to determine its Swetambara or 
Digambara character. 

The test of nudity alone is a very misleading factor of identifica- 
tion in fixing the Digambari character of an image specially if it is 
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of very early origin, for early images, in case of both the sects, 
do not bear any signs of cloth. We come across ancient nude 
images of both the sects with signs of male organs especially in 
case of standing images. But of those consecrated later, only the 
Digambara images had and still have male organs exhibited, the 
Svetambaris discontinuing the practice even up till now. But it 
is not possible from the plate to determine the Svetambara or 
Digambara character of the image. I think there will be no 
difficulty in the matter if the inscription is correctly read and 
deciphered. 

Figure II 

Regarding the description of Ambika Devi, there is nothing 
doubtful. From the date of the inscription at the back of the image, 
we find that it was consecrated in the V.S. 1519 but the translation 
by Rai Bahadur H. Krisna Shastri is rather erroneous owing to 
incorrect reading of the inscription which is in Jaina script. 

The inscription runs thus round the back of the figure and 
should be translated as follows : — 

{Text.) 

do ^o :5iR »mf2T 

«irfw ^rferi! 1 

{Translation.) 

In V.S. 1519 on Friday the eleventh day of the new-moon of 
Vaisakha the two sons of Nahata Shah §ri Dharma Candra belong- 
ing to Oswala family caused the image of Sri Ambika Devi to be 
installed. 

P. C. Nahar. 


THREE BASKETS OF KNOWLEDGE AMONGST 
THE MAORIS 

The extension of Hindu-Buddhist influences eastwards into 
the Pacific have been traced up to Java and little eastwards ; 
in fact, it does not cross the famous Wallace Line of the biologists 
east of Borneo. But Polynesian scholars studying the ethnology 
of the islands of the farthest eastern regions of the Pacific have 
come to the conclusion that most of the Pglynesian cultural origins 
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lie back somewhere on the banks of the Ganges, as Percy Smith ^ 
held or in the land of their forefathers in the traditional Aria-te- 
varingi-nui or Irihia which E. Best identified with India. 
In fact, this greatest authority of Maori culture welcomed me in 
New Zealand with his autograph portrait as coming from Maori 
fatherland. In a recent paper Dr. E. S. C. Handy who took me 
to Polynesia to investigate the Indian cultural traits there summarised 
the ‘cultural attributes which are Brahmanical and others which 
clearly point to Buddhism In his classic work on Polynesian 
religion he had pointed out how ‘ the old Polynesians resembled 
the Vedic worshippers and their Hindu descendants’.* 

One of the most fruitful sources of Maori antiquity is the Lore 
of the Whare Wannaga or teachings of the Maori college. In its 
first part we have the things celestial ‘ Te Kauwse-runga ’ edited 
and translated by Percy Smith. The Maoris had an elaborate 
system of teaching which consisted of Karakias recited with special 
training and importance attached to accentuation for their effective- 
ness as in the case of the Vedic hymns. 

Now we have curiously enough the division of knowledge amongst 
them into three baskets of knowledge brought from heaven to 
earth by their god Tane from their supreme god lo-matua in the 
twelfth heaven. The names of these three ‘ kete ^ or baskets are 
as follows ® : — 

(1) Kete-tiruuru-matua dealing with peace, all goodness and love. 

(2) Kete-uruuru-rangi (or tipua) consisting of all prayers, 
incantations and rituals used by mankind. 

(3) Kete-iiruiiru-tau (or tawhito) about the wars of mankind, 
agriculture, tree or wood-work, stone-work, earth-work of all things 
that tend to the well-being, life of whatsoever kind. 

These three kete or baskets were the three great divisions 
of knowledge taught in the Maori college, and each kete may be 
called a syllabus which it approaches. 

Now this division into three compartments of knowledge may 
be shared by Hindus and Buddhists in India, there being tendencies 
amongst the former to speak of Traividyd of the three Vedas ; but 


' Percy Smith — Hawaiki, Christ Church, 1910. 

* E. Best — Polynesian Voyagers, Dominion Museum Monograph No. 5 ; 
Irihiax, the homeland of the Polynesians (Journ. of Polynesian Society Vol. 36, 

4, pp. 330-5). 

® E. S. Craighill Handy— The Problem of Polynesian Origins (B. P. Bishop, 
Mus. Occas. Paper, Vol. IX, No. 8, p. 15). 

* E. S. Craighill Handy — Polynesian Religion (Honolulu, 1927, p. 317). 

^ Memoirs of the Polynesian Society, Vol. Ill, p. 130. 
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it is in Buddhist tradition, and outside Buddhist dominion only 
amongst the Maoris, that we get the three baskets, pitaka or kete 
of knowledge. The subject-matter of the Buddhist divisions Vinaya, 
Sutta and Abhidhamma ofiEer also close parallelisms to the Maori 
tra^tional division. That this was the earliest Buddhist sub- 
division is very likely, for it was the original division in the Northern 
and the Southern schools as well. “ L’eglise du nord de ITnde avait 
d’abord, pourses livres canoniques, canserve ’, comme le fait encore 
I’eglise du Sud, la division originelle en ‘ Trois Corbeilles ’ 

If as is now being generally accepted on a mass of evidence that 
the Polynesians migrated from India via Java, it is possible that 
Buddhist elements travelled from Indonesia to Polynesia. On the 
other hand, if the Polynesians had left India and Java very early, 
we have here the likely vestiges of a division of knowledge in three 
baskets in pre-Gautamic-Buddhism in India when basketry was 
very important and pottery had not yet been invented — the Polyne- 
sians not now possessing pottery. Buddhism thus in Eastern 
India would have merely taken over the traditional division into 
three baskets from earlier Buddhas which would have been there 
since a pre-historic past when as amongst the Polynesians naviga- 
tion over thousands of miles was the order of the day, but metals 
or pottery had been unknown. As we can recover from Indonesia 
many elements of Indian culture which have been lost or overlaid 
in the main land owing to subsequent superposition, so still earlier 
elements which have been superposed in Java are sometimes re- 
coverable in the still more eastern islands of Melanesia and Polynesia 
as has been pointed out by Rivers. 

P. Mitra. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE BHABRC EDICT 

The historical importance of Asoka’s Bhabru (or Bairat No. 2) 
Edict has been discussed by many scholars. This is in the first 
place the only Edict which is found inscribed on a silaphalaka 
(stone-slab) * ; secondly, this is the edict which conclusively proves 
the Buddhist faith of Asoka,® and thirdly, this is the solitary record 
in which Asoka has expressly recommended seven selections from a 

* Main Galland — La vie du Buddha et les doctrines Bouddhiques (Paris, 
1931), p. 165. 

®_Cf. PE. 7 : ‘ {yam dhamma-libi ata athi sUa-thathbhani vd slid phalakdnivd fata 
kataviyd ena esa cila-\hiti ke siyd.’ 

® Vide B. M. Barua’s Religion of Asoka (M.B.S. publication, Calcutta). 
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collection of Buddha’s words which was then known to him. The 
relevant portion of the text by which Asoka introduced the selec- 
tions is as follows ; — 

‘ E Keci bhariite bhagavata Budhena bhasite sarve se 
subhasite va cu ekho bhainte hamiyaye diseya hevaifa sa- 
dhamme cilathitike hosatiti alahami hakam tarn vatave imani 
bhariite dhatnmapaliyayani Vinayasamukase Aliyavasani 
Anagatabhayani Muni-gatha Moneya-sute Upatisapasine e ca 
Laghulovade musavadaih adhigicya bhagavata Budhena bhasite 
[.] Etani bhainte dharfima-paliyayani icchami kimti bahuke 
bhikhupaye ca bhikkhuniye ca abhikhinarh suneyu ca 
upadhsdayeyu ca he vain meva upasaka ca upasika ca [.] 
Etena bhariite imaih likhapayami abhipretarfi me janaihtuti.’ 

‘ All that, venerable sirs, is said by Buddha the gifted Master 
is well-said indeed. If I were to point out any, (thinking) — 
“ Thus verily the good faith will be long-enduring ”, I would consider 
it worth mentioning, venerable sirs, these discourses on the law : — 

(1) Vinayasamukase (Vinaya-samukariiso). 

(2) Aliyavasani (Ariyavasa). 

(3) Anagatabhayani (Anagatabhayani). 

(4) Munigatha (Munigatha). 

(5) Moneyasute (Moneyya-sutta). 

(6) Upatisa-pasine (Upatissapanho). 

(7) Laghulovade musavadaih adhigicya bhagavata budhena 

bh^ite (Lahulovado — musavadaih adhikicca Bhaga- 
vata Buddhena bhasito). 

These, venerable sirs, are the discourses on the law which I 
wish that many bhikkhus and bhikkhunis should constantly hearken 
to and bear in mind and so also should the upasakas and the upasikas 
do the same. Venerable sirs, I cause this to be recorded in order 
to make niy intention known.’ 

The above statement of Asoka hardly leaves any room for 
doubt that there was in his time a well known and authoritative 
collection of Buddha’s teachings called Dhammapariyayas. But it 
certainly keeps us in the dark whether that collection had any well- 
'defined divisions justifying the application of such an appellation 
as Tripitaka or Pancanikaya. Further, it is to be noted that Asoka 
adopted his own titles in most of the instances and followed a Prakrit 
spelling of the names in preference to that of the language in which 
the collection within his access was prevalent. 

It is easy to raise a presumption against Pali being the language 
of the pre-Asokan collection of Buddha’s words on the ground of 
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Asoka’s use of spelling of the titles of the select passages. This 
presumption cannot, however, prove any case against the earUer 
development of Pali idiom. The following argument may be suffi- 
cient to expose the unsoundness of the presumption as a proof 
against the antiquity of Pali. In the Pali Commentaries of the 
5th century A.D. the sutras of Panini have been quoted not in 
Sanskrit but in Pali. The presumption may be that the rules of 
Panini were not formulated in Sanskrit before the time of Buddha- 
ghosa and other Pali commentators, which is absurd and historically 
incorrect. As the case stands, Asoka was not bound by any rule 
either to adopt the titles of the Suttas as these are found in the 
extant Pali Canon or to retain the Pali spelling if it was then current. 
Asoka was at liberty to translate or to suggest titles in Sakanirutti} 

The formal mode of addressing the Sarhgha and of making the 
members of the Order assured of Asoka’s faith in the Triad, the 
expression of veneration for the words of Buddha, the statement 
of the purpose of the selections and the general wording of the 
Edict go rather to support a presumption in favour of the antiquity 
of Pali than against it. I shall cite below a few interesting parallels 
from the Pali Canon to make the point clear : — 

(i) Bhabru : — Priyadasi laja Magadhe samghatn abhivade- 
tunam aha apabadhatam ca phasu-vihalataih ca. 

Digha Nikaya, II, p. 72 : — Raja bhante Magadho Ajatasattu 
Vedehiputto Bhagavato pade sirasa vandati, appabadhath, appa- 
tahkam lahutthanam balam phasu viharam pucchatiti.* 

(ii) Bhabru : — e keci bhamte bhagavata budhena bhasite sarve 
se subh^ite va. 

Majjhima-Nikaya, I., Sabbesam vo vSariputta subhasitaih pari- 
p. 219. yayena 

Sutta-Nipata, Subhasita- Caiuhi bhikkhave ahgehi samannagata 
sutta. vaca subhasita hoti na dubbhasita, 

anavajja ca ananuvajja ca vinnunath. 
Sutta-Nipata, Com- Subhasita hotiti sutthu bhasita ten, 
mentary, p. 396. assa atthavahanatam dipeti. 

(iii) Bhabru . . ‘ Hevath sadhatntne cila-thitike hosatl ti 

.... etani bhamte dhamma-pali- 
yayani icchami kiiiiti bahuke bhikhu- 
paye ca bhikhuniye ca abhikhinaih 
suneyu ca upadhalayeyu ca. 


* Vide B. C. Law, History of Pali Literature, Introduction, p. xiv. 

* Quoted by B. M. Barua, J.R,A.S., 1915. 
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Maj jhima-Nikaya, I., Imam ca tumhe bhikkhave kakacupamam 

p. 129, Kakacupama ovadam abhikkhanaih manasikarey- 
Sutta. yatha, passatha no tumhe bhikkhave 

tarn vacanapatham anum va thulam 
va yam tumhe nadhivaseyyathati.* 
No h’ etaih bhante — ^Tasmatiha bhik- 
khave imam kakacupamam ovadam 
abhikkhanam manasikarotha, tarn vo 
bhavissati digharattam hitaya sukha- 
yati. 

It will be seen that Asoka has made use of the earlier nomen- 
clature Dhammapaliydya (Dhammapariyaya) which is frequently 
met with in the suttas of the Digha and Majjhima Nikayas. 

The term Dhammapariyaya as explained by Buddhaghosa 
means a logical form of discourse on the law.* 

B. C. Law. 


EDITIO PBIXCEPS OF THE COMMENTARY OF 
VEIvfKATA MADHAVA ON THE NIRUKTA 


In his commentary on the Rgveda (X, 86. i), Sayanacarya 
quotes one Madhava Bhatta. The passage is the following : — 

dwf+jfd 1 crar d«Md« 1 

The commentary of Vehkate Madhava on the same stanza 
of the hymn is the following : — 


TJ[u| I 1 

A comparison of the two passages leads one to the conclusion 
that MSdhava Bhatte mentioned by Sayana is the Madhava, son of 
Venkata. His commentary is therefore earlier than that of Sayana- 
carya. The latter is very much indebted to the former. 

This will also prove that Sayanacarya is not the only com- 
mentator of the Rgveda after Yaska as is commonly believed by 
European scholars. In this connection, we may quote the following 


> Credit goes to Mr. S. N. Mitra, M.A., for finding out this parallel from Pali. 

* Papaficasudani, p. 18 ‘ SabbodhammamUlapariydyanti sabbesam dhammanam 
karaijadesanam ' . 
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remarks from the Introduction to the Indices and Appendices to 
the Nirukta, p. 78 : — 

‘ It will be dear from this Sahgraha of Nirukta-passages, pre- 
served as quotations, in the works of various commentators from 
the sixth to the fourteenth centuries A.D. that Yaska has pro- 
foundly influenced all subsequent writers in the field of Vedic 
exegesis. It will also show that there have been niunerous pre- 
Sayana commentators of the l^gveda and other Vedas and an 
unbroken, uniform, and continuous tradition of Vedic interpretation 
has been a common inheritance of orthodox scholars. The current 
belief that Sayana is the only or the most important commentator 
after Yaska or that the tradition of Vedic interpretation was lost 
before the former’s time is erroneous.’ These remarks were quoted 
with approval by Shriyut P. Vidhushekhara Bhkttacarya of Shanti- 
niketana in his presidential address at the Vedic Section of the 
Patna All-India Oriental Conference. 

Dr. A. C. Woolner remarks in his Foreword to the Commentary 
of Skandasvamin on the, Nirukta, edited for the first time by 
Dr. Dakshman Sarup : ‘ In this connection, Madhava, son of Venkata, 
was introduced to the public for the first time — and intimation 
was given of the fact — ^that Sayana was not the finst commentator 
on the Rgveda after Yaska as used to be supposed ’. From the 
above remarks it will be clear that publication of the commentary of 
Venkata Madhava will be an important contribution to Vedic exegesis. 

The richest MSS. material exists at Lahore. As a matter of 
fact, the only complete and original palm-leaf manuscripts have 
been secured by the Lahore Libraries. A critical edition of the 
complete commentaty of Venkata Madhava is undertaken by me, 
Professor of Sanskrit Literature, Lahore. Collation of MSS. has 
already begun. The whole commentary is expected to be com- 
pleted within the next four years. 

The publication of Venkata Madhava’s commentary will 
produce important and far-reaching results. A good deal of credit 
which is now given to Sayanacarya will disappear. Just as Kulluka, 
the commentator of Manu, lost much of the credit on the publica- 
tion of Medhatithi’s commentary, so Venkata Madhava’s commentary 
will show that Sayana has merely preserved the explanation of 
Vefikata Madhava and that his comment is not his own individual 
interpretation but the common and the traditional exegesis for which 
he is indebted to Venkata Madhava. 

Thus the publication of Venkata Madhava’s commentary on 
the Rgveda is a necessity for the Indological studies. 


Lakshman Sarup. 
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A junta ; The Colour and Monochrome Reproductions of the Ajanta Frescoes 
based on Photography. With an Explanatory Text by G. Yazdani, M.A., 
and an Appendix on Inscriptions by John Allan. Part II: Plates I~XLIX 
and Text pp. 1-70. Published under the Special Authority of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam. By Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
lyondon, 1933. 

In January 1910 when I first visited the Ajanta Caves I was gratified to find 
that the Nizam’s Government had already begun to conserve these priceless 
monuments of Ancient India. Most of the Caves had already been cleaned and 
kept neat and tidy with a custodian in charge of them. Even then it was possible 
to examine the Caves as closely and minutely as possible. There was hardly any 
accumulation of debris in any part of any Cave. There was no obnoxious smell 
present in any Cave. And there was hardly any Cave or any part thereof which 
was inaccessible owing to the crumbling of the walls or of the roof. And no visitor, 
whether he was an archaeologist or a layman, went away from the place without 
a feeling of delight and a sense of having profited by an inspection of these monu- 
ments. There was, however, one thing wanting in the Caves for which the visitor 
felt very acutely. It was the condition of the paintings with which the Caves 
were decorated and for which Ajanta has rightly acquired a world-wide reputation. 
That was not, however, the fault of the Hyderabad Durbar. The Caves had so 
long been occupied by the apathetic Jogis and Faqirs that the frescoes had suffered 
considerably by the smoke and heat of the fires lit by them, with the consequence 
that the original colours perished in many places. Much damage was also done by 
birds and inclement weather. Neveitheless, the Hyderabad State have in recent 
years spared no pains, what with consultation with Italian experts and what with 
modern scientific processes, to arrest the further disintegration of the frescoes and 
also to renovate them as far as reasonable. Thus the only thing that was sadly 
lacking in 1910 in regard to the Ajanta Caves has now been thoroughly attended 
to, and the frescoes have now received a treatment at the hands of the Hyderabad 
Durbar which it is impossible for any civilized go\'^ernnient of the modern day to 
surpass. 

But this is not considered enough by the Government of His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam. They are now flinging surprises, (agreeable, of course), upon the 
civilized world by issuing two Parts describing Ajanta Caves, Nos. I and II. The 
subject of this review, however, is Part II which describes Cave No. II. And it 
is no exaggeration to say that it is well-nigh impossible to find any serious fault 
in it, whether with the Text or with the Plates. The Text consists of a description 
of the Cave by Mr. G. Yazdani, Director of Archaeology, His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam’s Dominions, and an Appendix on Inscriptions by Mr. John Allan of the 
British Museum. The description is both informative and instructive and is so 
written that nowhere it causes the feeling of irksomeness. The Note on the 
Inscriptions of Cave II by Mr. Allan is lucid and thoughtful, and leaves hardly 
an)^lng to be desired. As regards the illustrations, there are eighteen coloured and 
thirty monochrome plates of the paintings, which are most faithful reproductions 
of the originals and will now surely help the intensive study of the frescoes which 
have suffered so long from unreliable copies. In short, this work has been done so 
well that scholars are looking forward to the other Parts of Ajanta most anxiously. 
We, however, fervently hope that there will be one publication financed by the 
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State which will clearly show what position the Ajanta Caves occupy in the 
development of architecture, and, above all, what part the frescoes play in the 
pictorial art of Ancient India. 

It is worthy of note that the Ajanta Caves and the frescoes are outstanding 
monuments of pre-Mussalman Hindu culture, and yet money is being expended in 
a most unstinted manner not only on their adequate and elTective upkeep and 
conservation but also upon their critical and scientific publication and illustration 
by a Muslim State, whose ruler is of Turkoman descent, whose Finance Minister a 
Gujarati, and whose Director of Archaeology, a Panjabi Mussulman. May this 
noble Trinity preside long over the Native State for the good of Indian Archaeology 
in general and of Hindu Art in particular ! r, Bhandarkar. 

Early History of Kamrupa (from the earliest time to the end of the sixteenth 

century), by Rai K. L. Barua Bahadur, B.D. Published by the author, Shillong. 
1933, pp. XVI-342. 

The book under review aims at presenting a connected history of the ancient 
kingdom, known as Pragjyotisha and Kaniarupa, from the earliest times till the 
death of the Koch king Narayana towards the end of the sixteenth century a.d. 
Sir Edward Gait’s History of Assam, though a very good work of the later history 
of Kamarupa, has not paid much attention to the early period. The necessity, 
therefore, of a fuller treatment of the pre-Ahom history of Assam was strongly 
felt. We are glad that special attention in this direction has recently been paid 
by three Indian scholars, — first by Prachyavidya-Maharnava N. N. Vasu in the 
Social History of Kamarupa^ Vols. 1-3; second by MM. Padmanath Vidyavinod 
in his Kdniarupa 4 dsan-dvali (in Bengali), and third by Rai Bahadur Barua in the 
book under review. 

In the first chapter, entitled Pragjyotisha, the author has discussed in detail 
the geography of the old kingdom of Pragjyotisha or Kamarupa. Chapters II-VI 
deal witli the history of Assam from the pre-historic period up to the time of the 
dynasty of Brahniapala. Chapter VII is ‘ A Review of Cultural and Material 
Progress ’ of the country in the period ending with Brahmapala's line. In chapters 
VIII-XIII, we have the history of the later kings of Kamarupa, the Muhammadan 
invasions, the kings of Kamata, the Chutia and Bhuan rulers and the early Koch 
kings. In the last two chapters has been discussed the history of the Vaisnava 
reformation in Assam and the growth of the Assamese literature. I^astly come the 
four appendices and the index. 

The work imder review is on the whole a meritorious production ; and we have 
read it, especially the latter half of it, with much pleasure and profit. It must, 
however, be confessed that the materials for the early period of the history of this 
province are still scanty, and some of his views are thus bound to be more or less 
conjectural. There are thus some points connected with this early period which 
are open to difference of opinion. Some of these we will now notice here. 

Relying on Map No. 5 in the Cambridge History of India, the Rai Bahadur 
thinks it a ' mistake to associate the Pundras with the stretch of country which 
came to be known as Pundravardhana in the Gupta period ’ (p. 3). Cunningham 
however had long ago identified it with Mahasthana of the Bogra district on the 
evidence of the Chinese pilgrim. Yuan Chwang. The Cambridge History has adduced 
no reason whatever to set aside this identification. That Cunningham was right is 
now shown by the discovery of a MahSsthan inscription of the Mauryan age, which 
gives Puda-nagala (Pundra-nagara) as the old name of the place. There was thus 
a Pundra country in North Bengal long before the time of the Guptas (Ep, Ind., 
Vol. XXI, p. 83 ff.). 
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We fail to understand how the Malta capital Kusinara could be called in the 
6th century b.c. ‘ a town in Kainarupa *, because ‘ Purnea was in ancient times 
included within Pragjyotisha ’ (p. 153). Similarly, the reference to Harshavarmadeva 
in a Nepal inscription as Gaud-Odradi-Kalihga-Kosalapaii may not be ‘ an instance 
of poetic exaggeration \ but the author of the book perhaps goes a little too far 
when he says that Harsh a*s empire comprised all the three present provinces of 
Assam, Bengal, and Bihar and Orissa with the eastern part of U.P. and the northern 
part of Madras (p. 113). Vakpati’s Gauda-vaho, however, makes no mention of 
Kamarupa, or its king. Nor do the Gahga inscriptions, issued from Kalihganagara 
in the middle of the 8th century, show that Harsha of Kamarupa had any direct 
control ovei Gauda, Magadha, Vahga, and Kalihga. Nominal allegiance for a time 
oidy may have been shown to him severally by these rulers. In this connection 
we may draw the Rai Bahadurs attention to the fact that Prof. Eevi’s theory 
about the starting point of the ‘ Nepal Era ’ has been ably controverted by Kielhorn 
(B.I., Vol. V). 

In ancient times, North Bengal no doubt sometimes formed part of the kingdom 
of Pragjyotisha ; but the author perhaps goes a little too far when he says that the 
Nidhanpur charter which was issued by Bh^karavarman, ruler of Pragjyotisha, 
granted lands in the present Purnea District of Bihar (p. 51). The lands granted, 
we are told, were in the Chandrapur!- vishaya and on the bank of the river 
Kausika. It is natural to take Kausika to be the same as the present Kausiyara 
in the Sylhet District, and, further, as may be seen from the maps, there are even 
to-day no less than three places of the name of Chandrapura in its vicinity. It is 
true that an inscription of Vanamalavarman refers to a place called Chandrapari 
(or Chandrapur!), which lay to the west of the river Teesta (Kdmarupaiasandvaliy 
p. 64). But there is nothing to show that this Chandrapari or Chandrapur! is the 
same as the Chandrapur!- vishaya. The fonner, again, seems to be the name of 
a village only (Ibid., note it). Mr. J. C. Ghosh has shown that the lands granted 
by the Nidhanpur charter were situated in the Panchakhanda Pargana of the 
vSylhet District (l.H.Q., VI, p. 642). The view that the word gahginikd of the 
Nidhanpur grant means probably a dried up channel and is ‘ peculiar to Gauda ' 
(p. 94) is not justifiable when we know that there are still a rivulet called Chhota- 
Gang about 2! miles to the NE., a place called Gangnigram, and a btl called Gangni 
Bil about 3 J miles to the NNE., of Nidhanpur (see India Government Map, No. 83D/1). 
Moreover, the western boundary of the kingdom of Bhutivarman, who originsdly 
granted the lands mentioned in the Nidhanpur inscription, could hardly have extended 
up to the Purnea District, because in the time of Bhutivarman, the Imperial Guptas 
were masters of the northern part of Bengal which intervenes between Purnea and 
Kamarupa. The date of Bhutivarman or Mahabhutivamian is supposed by the 
author to be circa 520-540 a.d. (p. 54) ; and according to the evidence of the 
Damodarpur plates (Ep, Ind., XV, p. 243; I.H.Q., VI, p. 67), the Guptas ruled in 
Pundravardhana or North Bengal at least from 443 to 545 a.d. All things con- 
sidered, the kingdom of Kamarupa in the time of Bhaskaravarman does not seem 
to have extended so far westward as to include the Purnea District. 

These are some of the points where it is permissible to differ from the author 
of the book. But they in no way detract from the exceeding value of his work. 
It is rather curious that after the celebrated Anundoram Borooah, the Rai Bahadur 
is the second Assamese officer who has cut a figure in the field of scholarship. 
It is sincerely hoped that unlike his predecessor he will be spared sufficiently long 
to publish many more works of such scholarly merit. 


D. R. Bhandarkar. 
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Barhui. Book I : Stone as a Story-teller^ by Dr. Benimadliab Barua — (Indian 

Research Institute Publications, Fine Arts Series, No. i). Calcutta: pub- 
lished by the Institute, 55, Upper Chitpore Road, 1934. 4to, 4 and 103 

pages, two plates. Indian price : Rs. 5 ; Foreign price : 7s. 6i. 

The reader may expect under the title ' Stone as a Story-teller which is un- 
fortunate and ill-chosen, a popular treatise, mainly dealing with the jdtakas and 
the life-story of the Buddha as illustrated in the bas-reliefs of that famous and 
beautiful Buddhist monument of Barhut. He will be mistaken. Dr. Barua has 
spent many years of his life in the study of all the problems connected with Barhut, 
and the present volume, the first one of a series of three, is a most scholarly piece of 
work, full of discussive material, and far from being popular. The book is certainly 
not ‘ a boon to a man in the street ^ as the Secretary of the Indian Research Institute 
suggests in his Publisher's Note, for it is a learned book, and will be more welcome 
to scholars and students all over the world than to the casual museum visitor. 

This is mainly due to the absence of illustrations. Dr. Barua promises us the 
illustrations in the coming third volume, entitled ‘ Barhut Art and Illustrations '. 
Yet he must forgive me my impatience about this matter. I realize that illustra- 
tions cost a great deal of money. But if his work will be what the Secretary of the 
Institute terms ‘ a gigantic effort ’ ‘ to deal with the subject in all its aspects *, 
then the importance of adequate, first-rate illustrations should not be overlooked. 

I must confess that I had great difficulty in following his discussion although I 
read his book in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, with the original monument only a 
few yards from me. In a work of the scope and plan of Dr. Barua's great enter- 
prise constant reference to plates would be expected. Now, when the third volume 
will be published, the owner of the work will have a disconnected tale ; the plates 
will bear no reference to the text, and the text will bear no reference to the plates. 
Would it not have been wiser to publish either the plates first, or a limited number 
of plates with every fascicle containing only a limited number of pages of the text ? 
We have in the present volume two plates only ; they are not numbered, and their 
description is rather misleading. The title ' A Divine Opera ' is rather unfortunate ; 
an opera is a very secular kind of play, and is a drama accompanied by music in 
which almost the whole or the greater part of the text is sung ; it can be comic 
and tragic. The relief in question could better be described as a ‘ A Musical 
Performance ', or ‘ A Dancing Scene or the like. 

All these minor matters do not detract from the essential value of Dr. Barua’s 
important contribution to the study of Barhut. It is quite true, as is pointed out 
in the b^k, that very little has been done to elucidate archaeological, iconographical, 
and artistic problems of this monument since the publication by that excellent 
pioneer, Sir Alexander Cunningham, in 1876. Dr. Barua goes into a detailed dis- 
cussion of every important problem connected with Barhut, including such out- 
standing questions as the original shape of the stUpa, the date of the different parts, 
relative position of railing quadrants, original situation of the torams, etc. All 
these problems are discussed in a scholarly and sound manner, taking into account 
the investigations of former scholars. The inscriptions, on which the author has 
already published a monograph, are given in Tatin transcription, and the absence 
of good photographs apin makes it impossible for the reader to verify or criticise 
these readings. As it is, the reader of the book under review will be struck by the 
amount of research and thought embodied in these pages, and will feel grateful to 
the author for the painstaking care with which he conducted his researches. It is 
to be hoped that Dr.B.C. Law, that excellent scholar and great patron of Buddhistic 
researches to whose generosity the present publication is due, will help the author 
in publishing further parts of this monograph, with adequate illustrations, the 
lack of which we have so very much regretted in the present case. 
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There is one more matter we would like to mention. In the present volume 
the author deals exclusively with the archaeological side of the monument. There 
is not a single word in the book on art, artistic value, art history. It is to be 
hoped that he will not forget in the further parts what a fundamental difference 
there is between archjeolo^ and art history. 

Problems of foreign influence, of artistic expression, of expressive form, of 
perspective (true or otherwise), of composition and arrangement in space and time : 
these and many similar ones are problems never touched yet in Indian ‘ art ’ 
history. A monograph of such a size and plan, as that of Dr. Barua, should give 
due space to problems of real ‘ art history ’. We wish him good luck in his vast 
enterprise, and hope that he will very soon bring his book to completion. 

C. L. FXbri. 


Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagara Empire, Vols. I and II, by Dr. B. A. 

Saletore, M.A., Ph.D. Madras, B. G. Paul & Co., 1934. 

Dr. Saletore belongs to the small band of scholars who are carrying on fruitful 
investigations in the political and cultural history of a most eventful period of 
South India's chequered annals, viz. the epoch of the great rulers of Vijayanagara 
who for more than two centuries stemmed the tide of foreign invasion in the plains 
and plateaus of the Karnatic, revived the study of the Vedas and the Siddhantas, 
and sought to restore the Purvada marydde of the Hindus in the fair and fertile 
territory Ijdng to the south of the Krsna and the Tuhgabhadra. The author of 
the present volumes eschews as far as possible the dreary accounts of wars and 
factions and applies himself to an elucidation of the problems connected with the 
public policy and private life of the monarchs and their subjects. He has utilised 
evidence from various sources, epigraphic as well as literary, foreign as well as 
indigenous. Ditcrary compositions that have been laid under contribution include 
not only Sanskrit texts on law, polity, etc., but also works written in South Indian 
Vernaculars. As Dr. Saletore's researches arc evidently meant for a wider public 
than the people of the Karnatic their value would have been increased if original 
passages culled from South Indian texts had been translated into English. The 
glossary at the end of the second volume, useful as it is, minimises, but does not 
entirely remove, the difficulties of North Indian students in regard to some important 
technical terms. A discussion regarding the authenticity of works like the Kampard- 
ya charitam of Gangadevi and the Amukta mdlayada of Krsnadevaraya would also 
have been very welcome. 

The first volume of Dr. Saletore's work gives a general description of the land 
of Karnataka, its flora and fauna, the great cities that had the proud distinction 
of being its metropolis one after another. This is followed by a detailed account 
of the administrative and judicial system, central, provincial as well as local, of 
foreign policy with special reference to relations with the Muslims and the Portu- 
guese, and finally of the army. The second volume deals with social institutions 
and customs with special reference to family life and caste organization, the power 
and prestige of the Br^manical hierarchy, the position of women, social legislation, 
public service, the spirit of co-operation in the social sphere, domestic economy, 
public festivals, and social recreations. In dealing with administration and social 
life the author first states the Hindu theories on the subject as expounded in the 
ancient and mediaeval manuals on law and polity. He then examines the Vijaya- 
nagara conceptions of the same and describes the institutions actually referred to 
in contemporary epigraphs and testified to by foreign observers. He points out 
that many of these institutions can be traced to their Hoysala, Chola, and even 
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Chalukya antecedents. Some of liis statements and conclusions are certainly open 
to criticism and a certain amount of spade work has no doubt already been done 
by his predecessors. But the wealth of details with which he has enriched his 
narrative is truly amazing and deserves special recognition. 

The author draws pointed attention to the role of the Karnataka monarchs as 
establishers of PUrvada marydde (ancient constitutional usage), upholders of the 
four established orders (chatus-samaya-samuddharana), and protectors of sakala- 
varndiramadharma. He describes the free self-governing institutions of villages and 
districts and points out that co-operation for a common cause characterized the 
actions of the people in the Tamil land as well as in the Karnataka proper in early 
times. This spirit of co-operation, the passion for public service, and solicitude for 
public good were not confined to the religious leaders of Srngeri and other holy 
places, but also animated the leaders of the agricultural and commercial communities. 
And it was this spirit which enabled the sons of Sangama to unite the whole of 
Kanarese and Tamil India in a common cause to fight the battle of Hinduism and 
keep the Turushka intruder at bay for well-nigh three centuries. The author, 
however, is not a mere praiastikdra, and he throws a lurid light on the darker side 
of the picture. An important section of the first volume is devoted to a narration 
of the many acts of oppression perpetrated by the ruling classes and the hardships 
that fell to the lot of the people in those iron times. Equally instructive are the 
sections of the second volume which give vivid accounts of widow burning, hook- 
swinging, entombment of living persons, and other social practices which must have 
been a fruitful source of human misery. 

Before we conclude our survey of Dr. vSaletore’s valuable work we feel it our 
duty to point out that some slips, inaccuracies, and overstatements have crept into 
these otherwise excellent volumes. Singhana I (Vol. I, p. 3) was not the founder of 
the Yadava dynasty of Devagiri. Ma'bar (p. 4) is not the West Coast. The ruler of 
Vijayanagara in 1406-7 was not Devardya II (pp. 209, 400, 403). An eight-fold 
division of the army was known to the Mahdbhdrata (XII, 59. 41 ff.), and a camel 
corps was maintained by the Pratiharas of Kanauj long before the composition of 
the extant Sukraniti (cf. Yol. I, p. 420). The statement on p. 157 of the second 
volume that the functions of women in Southern India seem to have been more 
varied than those of their sisters of the North fails to take note of the achievements 
of a long line of North Indian female rulers, statesmen, and philanthropists from 
Sungandha and Didda to Rani Bhavani, Sada Kour, and Jindan. 


H. C. Raychaudhuri. 
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THE JAINAS IN THE HISTORY OF INDIAN 
LITERATURE 

By M. WiNTERNITZ 

It would take a fairly big volume to give a history of all that 
the Jainas have contributed to the treasures of Indian hterature. 
When Albrecht Weber wrote his famous ‘ Lectures on the History 
of Indian literature ’ (Second German Edition, 1876) he only referred 
in a note to the Jaina Caritras and their importance for the history 
of India, — with a passing reference to the Satrunjaya Mahatmya. 
He mentioned in a note the atomistic theory of Jaina philosophers, 
as found in the Bhagavati. Besides these notes he devoted a whole 
page to the sacred books of the Jainas and in a long note he pointed 
out, what great importance the Jainas have had for Sanskrit litera- 
ture, especially for grammar and lexicography. He mentioned the 
great Hemacandra and his Yogasastra which shortly before Ernst 
Windisch had made known by publishing the text with a German 
translation. That was all,' — but it was more than later writers 
on Indian Literature had to say about the Jainas. The brilliant 
and much-read book on the Literature and Culture of India by 
Leopold von Schroeder, published in 1887, devotes half a page to 
the sect of the Jainas without even mentioning anything about 
Jaina literature. The late Professor A. A. Macdonell in his ‘ History 
of Sanskrit Literature ’, published in 1900, has a few stray remarks 
on Jaina religion, without saying anything about the literature of 
the Jainas. He gives the titles of Hemacandra's grammatical and 
lexicographical works without mentioning that Hemacandra was a 
Jaina. A. Baim^artner in his learned compilation ‘ Die Literatureu 
Indiens und Ostasiens ’ (forming part of a voluminous ‘ Geschichte 
(ler Welthteratur ’, third and fourth edition, rgoz) devotes four 
pages to the Jainas and their literature, winding up with a quota- 
‘ tion from E. Washburn Hopkins’ ‘ Religions of India ’, where it is 
said that the Jainas have no literature worthy of that name.^ 
H. Oldenberg in his essays on the Literature of Ancient India (Die 
Literatur des alten Indien), published in 1903, disposes of tlie 

' Weber has well made up lor this deficiency of his book (which was not his 
fault, but simply due to the state of knowledge at his time) ; for he was the very 
pioneer of Jaina studies by his account of Jaina literature in the ‘ Indische 
Studien Vols. 16 and 17 (1883-S5) and in his Reports on Jaina manuscripts in 
the Royal Library at Berlin (1888-91). 

* E. Washburn Hopkins, The Religions of India, Boston, 1895, p. apbf. 
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Jainas in three lines. R. W. Frazer in his ‘ Literary History of 
India ’ (1898) has well pointed out (p. 3iof.) the great influence 
the Jainas have exercised on the Dra vidian literature of the South : 

‘ It was through the fostering care of the Jainas, that the South 
first seems to have been inspired with new ideals, and its literature 
enriched with new forms of expression.’ And he quotes the words 
of the great Dra vidian scholar Dr. Pofe who said that the ‘ Jain 
compositions were clever, pointed, elegant, full of satire, of wordly 
wisdom, epigrammatic, but not religious’. But though he acknow- 
ledges the debt of Dra vidian hterature to the Jainas, he has nothing 
to say about Jaina literature and its place in the Sanskrit and 
Prakrit literature of India. 

When I began in 1913 to write the second volume of my History 
of Indian Literature,^ it was clear to me from the beginning that 
I should have to devote a whole section to Jaina literature. I had 
to avail myself of the labours of A. Weher, H. Jacobi, R. Leumann, 
G. Buhler, Ramkrishna Gofal Bhandarkar , A. Guerinot, R. Hoernle, 
Joh. Hertel, and many others, and at least some of the most 
important text publications issued by the Jaina community were 
accessible to me. And it was only due to the limited space at my 
disposal that I could not treat the sacred literature of the Jainas 
as fully as I should have liked to do, but had to content myself 
with devoting to it about 70 printed pages. In the English transla- 
tion of Vol. II of my ‘ History of Indian IJterature ’, which has 
just been published,* I had to devote 172 pages to Jaina literature. 
But I have treated in these pages only the religious literature, 
while reserving the non-religious poetical and scientific literature 
of the Jainas to the third volume of my book. I am, however, 
fully aware that I was not able to do full justice to the literary 
achievements of the Jaina®. But I hope to have shown that the 
Jainas have contributed their full share to the religious, ethical, 
poetical, and scientific literature of ancient India. 

Here I only wish to give a short summary — a bird’s-eye view, 
as it were — of the most important contributions the Jainas have 
made to almost all departments of Indian literature. I do not 
intend to speak here of the sacred literature as far as it is concerned 
with Jaina worship and dogmatics. But even this sacred literature 
contains much that, apart from its importance for the history of 


* This was published (in Gennan) as the second part of Vol. II of my 
‘ Geschichte der indischen Litteratur ’ in 1920. 

* A History of Indian Literature by M. W., Vol. II. Buddhist Literature 
and Jaina Literature translated from the Original Gennan by Mrs. S. Ketkar 
and Miss H. Kohn and revised by the Author. Published by the University of 
Calcutta, 1933. 
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religion, must be valued also from a literary point of view as part 
of the general literature of India. 

In several books of the Jaina Siddhanta we find a number of 
texts, both prose and poetry, which belong to what I have called 
' Ascetic Literature \ I may be allowed to say a few words about 
what I mean by this term. 

It is a general habit among writers on Indian literature to 
describe everything that is not either Buddhist or Jaina literature 
as ' Brahmanic Now, I do not think, that this terminology does 
justice to the facts of Indian literary history. In Buddhist texts 
we constantly read of ' Samanas and Brahmanas’, just as Asoka 
in his inscriptions speaks of samana-bambhana^ and as Megasthenes 
makes a clear distinction between Brachmdnas and Sarmdnas. This 
shows clearly that at least four or five centuries before Christ there 
were in India two distinct classes of representatives of intellectual 
and spiritual life. And I believe to have shown that these two 
classes of intellectuals have each developed a literature of their 
own. Even before there was such a thing as Buddhist or Jaina 
literature there must have been a Samana literature beside the 
Brahmanic literature. Numerous traces of this Samana literature 
are to be found in the Epics and in the Pur anas. Its characteristic 
features are the following : It disregards the system of castes and 
asramas ; its heroes are, as a rule, not gods and Rsis, but kings or 
merchants or even Sudras. The subjects of poetry taken up by it 
are not Brahmanic myths and legends, but popular tales, fairy 
stories, fables and parables. It likes to insist on the misery and 
sufferings of Samsara, and it teaches a morality of compassion 
and Aliimsa, quite distinct from the ethics of Brahmanism with 
its ideals of the great sacrificer and generous supporter of the 
priests, and its strict adherence to the caste system.^ 

Many pieces of this ascetic poetry are to be found in the 
Mahabharata, especially in its Xllth book. One of these, for 
instance, is the beautiful Itihasa-samvMa of Jajali and TulMhara 
(Mbhar., XII, 261-264), where the shopkeeper of Benares Tuladliara 
teaches the Brahman Jajali ‘ the eternal religion of love ’ [dharmam 
sarahasyarn sandtayam / sarvabhulahitam maitram purdnam yarn 
jand viduh). I mention also the fable of the Hunter and the Pigeons 
(Mbhar., XII, 143-149); the legend of Mudgala (Mbhar., Ill, 
26of.) ; the Vidurahitavakya (Mbhar., V, 23-40) and other sections 

^ If I am not mistaken, E. Letmann (Z.D.M,G, 48, 1894, p. 65^.) was the first 
to speak of a ‘ Parivrajaka literature though not quite in the same sense as I 
use the term ' Ascetic Literature See my lecture on * Ascetic Literature of 
Ancient India ’ in some Problems of Indian Literature (Calcutta^ University Press, 

1925), p. 2iff. 
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of the Mahabharata in which Vidura, who is of doubtful birth/ 
propounds lessons of morality which are far more in accordance with 
Jaina or Buddhist, than with Brahmanic ethics. These and many 
other passages found in the Mahabharata and in the Puranas, 
might just as well have their place in any of the Jaina or Buddhist 
canonical books. In many cases verses and Itihasa-sainvMas of 
the Mahabharata have actually been traced in Pali Gath^, and in 
Jaina books. A very remarkable example of the latter is the fine 
dialogue between a father and his son * in the Mahabharata, XII, 
175 (repeated XII, 277), which occurs also — with variants in the 
Markandeya-Purana, Xff., in the Buddhist Jataka (Nr. 509 in 
Fausboli’s edition), and again in the Uttar ajjhayanasutta (Adhy., 
XIV) of the Jainas. In all these texts the father— in the Maha- 
bharata a Veda-studying Brahmaii, in the Buddhist and Jaina 
versions a Purohita — recommends the Brahmanic ideal, according 
to which a man should first study the Veda as a Brahmacarin, then 
fulfil the duties of a householder, and only in his old age retire to 
the woods to lead a hermit’s fife ; while the son * shuns this ideal : 
seeing that the world is constantly harassed by death and old age, 
he prefers to retire from this world at once and to .seek emancipation 
by following the ascetic ideal. It is just possible, that this poetical 
dialogue is either of Buddhist or of Jaina origin, and has come to 
be included in the epic and Puranic literature at some later time. 
But it seems to me more likely that it belongs to a much older 
stratum of ascetic literature, from whirh both the Buddhist and the 
Jaina, as well as the Epic and the Puranic texts are derived. 

The same apphes to many other stories, ballads, dialogues, 
groups of verses, and especially single Gathas, which we find (in 
different versions) both in Jaina and in Buddhist literature, and 
sometimes also in Epic or I'uranic texts. Thus we find in the Maha- 
bharata (XII, 178, 2) the famous saying of King Janaka of Mithila, 
after he had adopted ascetic life : ‘ How boundless is my wealth, 
as I po.ssess nothing ! Wlien Mithila is on fire, nothing that is 
mine will be burnt.’ The same verse occurs in the Jataka Nr. 
539 g. 125, and again in the IX, Adhyayana of the Uttarajjhayana, 
from a literary point of view perhaps the most interesting book 
of the Jaina canon, in the beautiful ballad of King Nami, where 
the ascetic ideal is contrasted with that of the warrior and ruler. 
This is oiie of the Paccekabuddha legends, which J. Uharpentier * 


* He sa3rs himself in Mbhar., V, 40, 5 : iMrayonav ahatfi jatah. 

* See ray Hist. Ind. Lit., I, 4175., 561 ; II, 469. 

* In the Uttaraijhayana there are two sons. 

* Studien zur indisctien Erzahlungsliteratur I, Paccekabuddhageschichten. 
Uppsala, 1908, and Z.D.M.G., 66, 38ff. 
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has traced in Buddhist and Jaina Hterature. These are stories of 
kings who have retired from the world, after having been reminded 
of the transitoriness of life or of the pleasures of peace of mind 
or of the evils of greed and lust by some insignificant event, such 
as the sight of a mango tree deprived of its fruits, or of two vultures 
fighting for a bit of meat and lacerating each other, or of a bull 
running towards a cow and being pierced to death by another bull. 
All these legends belong to the Ascetic literature of ancient India. 
Other legends of this kind occur in the XII Adhy. of the Uttaraj- 
jhayana, which has been shown by J. Charpentier {Z.D.M.G., 63, 
I7iff.) to have its counterpart in the Matanga- J ataka (Nr. 497), 
and again in the XIII Adhy. of the Uttarajjhayana where we 
meet with the legend of Citta and Sambhuta, which Professor 
Leumcmn has long ago traced in the Buddhist Jataka Nr. 498 and 
in two other Jaina versions.* One of the most interesting pieces 
in the Jaina Angas is the Paesi dialogue in the Rdyapasenaijja, 
a Buddhist version of which is the Payasisutta of the Dighanikaya 
Nr. 23. The original may in this ca,se be the Jaina dialogue, but 
it is also pos.sible that both have to be derived from an older 
Itihasa-samvada, forming part of the ancient ascetic literature. 

Both in the Xydramgasutta and in the Suyagadamga we find 
many verses which in form and contents could just as well be 
included in the Buddhist Suttanipata or Dhammapada. These also 
belong to the Samana literature of ancient India. 

We see, then, that in the sacred texts of the Jainas a great part 
of the ascetic literature of ancient India is embodied, which has also 
left its traces in Buddhist literature as well as in the epics and 
Puranas. Jaina literature, therefore, is closely connected with the 
other branches of post-Vedic reUgious literature. Future research 
will have to show, how much of this literature is the original work 
of Jainas, and how much the Buddhists or other sects have con- 
tributed to it. 

I have already mentioned that ascetic poetry likes to take its 
subjects from popular tales, fairy stories, fables and parables. 
Now the Jainas have always had a special liking for any kind of 
popular poetry, especially folk tales. Jaina literature, both canonical 
and still more non-canonical, is a very store-house of popular stories, 
fairy tales and all kinds of narrative poetry. It was • especially 
Professor Johannes Hertel" who has shown, how much the Jainas 


* Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes 5, niff. ; 6, iff. 

* In his paper ‘ On the Literature of the Shvetainbaras of Gujarat ’ (Leipzig, 
1922), Prof. Hertel says ‘ that during the middle-ages down to our days the Jains, ^ 
and especially the Svetambars of Gujarat, were the principal story-tellers of India 
See now my Hist. Ind. Lit., II, 4465., 48411. 
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have contributed to Indian narrative literature in prose and verse. 
Always fond of story-telling, the Jainas were good story-tellers 
themselves, and have preserved to us numerous Indian tales that 
otherwise would have been lost to us. 

Some remarkable versions of stories, known also from other 
sources, and many new tales are found already in the Ahgas and 
still more in the Commentaries (Niryuktis, Bhasyas, Curnis, etc.). 
Some interesting Jaina versions of epic and Puranic stories, such 
as the legend of the sons of Sagara and the descent of the Gahga, 
occur in Devendra’s commentary on the Uttarajjhayana, where we 
also meet with a version of the Krsna legend. The latter is already 
referred to in the eighth Ahga.' A very curious version of the 
tale of Draupadi and her five husbands is found in the N dyadham- 
makahdo, the sixth Ahga. The most important commentaries, in 
which numerous and most valuable tales of all kinds are stored 
up, much like the stories in the Buddhist Jataka or Dhammapada 
Commentaries, are tho.se of Haribhadra, whom we now have to 
date as early as the 8th century A.l).,® inldnka (gth cent.) 
^antisuri and Devendra (nth cent.). 

Of great importance are also the Kathdnakas, tales of a more 
popular character which are intended to serve at the same time 
the purpose of religious edification and of telling amusing stories.® 
These Kathanakas are generally written in a kind of popular 
Sanskrit, more or less contaminated by the vernaculars. 

In later times the Jainas have al.->o compiled great collections 
of tales, often with a frame story, such as the Samyaktvakaumudi, 
but also Kathdkosas, collections of loose tales, such as Hemaviiaycds 
Kathdratndkara, and others.* 

The Jainas have not only adopted epic themes such as the 
Krsna legend, the story of Draupadi, and others into their sacred 
writings and the commentaries on them, but they have also their 
own Epics and Pur anas. The earliest poem of this kind is the 
Prakrit epic Paiimacariya by the poet Vimdla Suri, written 530 
years after Mahavira’s Nirvana.® This is the Jaina ‘ Ramayana ’, 
and served as a model for other adaptations of the Rama legend, 
such as Ravisena’s Padma-Purdna in Sanskrit (678 A.D.), and 
Hemacandra’s ‘ Jaina- Ramayana ’. 


* Aritthaneini, the 22nd Jina, is a contemporary of Kfsna Vasudeva who 
thus became a hero of the Jainas. See Hist. Ind. Lit., II, 451, 458, 463, note 2, 
469, 487!., 495, 504, 510. 

* See Mtmiraj Shri Jinavijaya in Proceedings and Transactions of the First 
Oriental Conference, Poona, Vol. I, 1920, p. CXXIVff. ; Hist. Ind. Lit., II, 479. 

» See Hist. Ind. Lit., II, 537!!. * l.c. II, 54iff. • » l.c. 489!!. 
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The earliest Jaina adaptation of the Mahabharata is the 
Harivamia-Purdna by Jinasena (783 A.D.).^ 

But it is above all the legendaiy biographies of the 63 ‘ Excellent 
Men ’ (uttamapurisa) which constitute the most popular substitutes 
for the Brahmanical Epics and Puranas among the Jainas. These 
are the works called ‘ Puranas ’ by the Digambara, or ‘ Caritras ’ 
by the Svetambara Jainas.® The earliest of these works is the 
Trisastilaksana-Mahd-Purdna of Jinasena and Gunabhadra (between 
^7 and 897 A.D.). Among the Svetambaras Hemacandra’s Trisasti- 
Saldkdpumsa-Carita (written between 1160 and 1172 A.D.) is better 
known. Its appendix, the Parisista-Parvan or Sthaviravall-Carita , 
is a very store-house of tales and stories of all kinds.® 

Numerous are the works which contain poetical life-stories 
of individual Tirthakaras, especially the most popular among them, 
viz. Rsabha, Santinakha, Nemi, and Parsva, besides Mahavira 
himself. Some of these works, as f.i. the Parsvandtha-Caritra by 
Bhdvadeva Silri (1255 A.D.), contain a great many interesting 
stories, fables, fairy-tales and gnomic sayings.'* 

Semi-historical works are the so-called Prubandhas ® which 
deal with historical personages, though they are collections of 
anecdotes rather than real biographies or history. Yet works like 
Merufiing a’s Prabandhacintdmani and Rdjasekhar^s Prabandhakosa 
are not without value. The anecdotes, they tell us about the famous 
kings Vikramaditya, Siladitya and Bhoja and the poets and literary 
men supposed to have lived at their courts, though full of 
anachronisms and of no real historical value, yet throw a flood 
of light on the life and matiners of the time, especially the literary' 
life at the courts of Indian princes. 

The Jainas have not only the great merit of having preserved 
to us innumerable stories by' including them in their religious litera- 
ture. They have also shown the greatest interest in the most 
important works of profane narrative literature. It has been shown 
by Prof. Kertel that the most popular recensions of the Pancatcintra 
are the work of Jainas. It was probably' a Jaina to whom we ow'e 
the so-called ‘ Textus simplicior ’ of the Pancatantra, and the Jaina 
monk Purnabhadra completed in 1199, the Pancakhydnaka or the 
Pancatantra Tn the ‘Textus ornatior ’. Another Jaina monk, 
Meghavijaya, compiled, in 1660, the Pancdkhydnoddhdra, w'hich 
calls itself an extract from the Pancakhyana ‘ compiled for the 
easier grasp of boys ’ , but has added a number of stories which 

* l.c. 495 ff. * l.c. 497 ff. ’ 1 -c. 505ft'- 

* l.c. 5i2ff. and cf. M. Bloomfield, The Life and Stories of the Jaina Savior 
ParQvanatha, Baltimore, 1919. 

‘ Hist. Ind. Lit., 11 , 5 i 9 ff- 
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are not found in other versions of the Pancatantra. The best 
text of the Sirnhasanadvdtnmiika that has come down to us, is 
again the Jaina recension. That the most amusing collection of 
mugdhakathds, the Bharatakadvdtnmiikd, an Indian ‘ Book of 
Noodles is the work of a jaina author, has been rendered probable 
by Professor Hertel in his edition of the work (Leipzig, 1921). 

Besides this more or less popular hterature, Jaina poets have 
also been masters of the ornate style both in Sanskrit and Prakrit 
and Apabhramsa. The Dharmakathd or ‘ religious novel ’ is a 
Jaina speciality. One work of this kind, the Tarangavatt of Pdlitta, 
is already mentioned in the Anuogadara, and must have been 
written before the 5th century A.D. It was the prototype of the 
Prakrit poem Samardicca Kathd by Haribhadra, and tlie famous 
Upamitibhavaprapancd Kathd in Sanskrit by Siddharsi (906 A.D.).* 
But not only religious novels were written by the Jainas, but 
also Campus’^ after the model of Bana’s Kadarnbari, and Mahd- 
kdvyas, great epics in most artificial ornate style. Some of the 
lives of Tirthakaras are regular Mahakavyas, for instance the 
Dharmasarmdbhyttdaya of Haricandra, in which the story of Dhar- 
manatha, the fifteenth Tirthakara, is told in the form of an epic 
in imitation of Magha’s Sisupalavadha ® ; and the poems based on 
Kalid^a’s Meghaduta : Jinasena’s Parsvabhyudaya, Vagbhata’s 
Neminirvana, and Vikrama’s Nemiduta.‘ 

But the Jainas have not only written religious Kavyas. The 
Digambara Jaina Dhanahjaya ^rutakirH was ambitious enough to 
prove his mastership in ^lesas by writing, a Dvisandhanakavya 
Rdghavapdndamya (between 1123 and 1140 A.D.), in which every 
verse must be interpreted as having two meanings, the one referring 
to the story of the Ramayana, the other to that of the Mahabharata.® 
A half-historical poem is the Dvyasrayakavya Kumdrapdlacarita, in 
which Hemacandra wished to dTsplay his" skill both in Sanskrit and 
in Prakrit poetry, as well as his grammatical learning. The 
mahakayya which treats the history of the Caulukyas of Anhilvat 
and especially of Kumarapata, consists of 20 Sargas written in 
Sanskrit, and 8 Sargas written in Prakrit, and the poem is also 
intended to serve as an illustration to the poet’s works on Sanskrit 
and Prakrit grammar.* In the 13th century Arisimha wrote a 

* l.c. 522S. 2 l.c. 534ff. * l.c. 517. 

* l.c. 512. For other epics see l.c. 535f. 

_ * It has been edited with a commentary in Kavyamala 49, 1895. The 
Raghavapandaviya of Madhavabhatta Kavlraja is a later work, written between 
1182 and 1197. 

* Extracts from the Sanskrit part of the poem are given by /. Burgess, Ind. 
Ant. 4, 1875. The Prdkfta Dvydiraya Kdvya has been edited by Shankar P. Pandit, 
Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. 60, 1900. 
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mahakavya '^ukrtasamkirtana in ii Saigas in ‘ praise of the good 
deeds ’ of Vastupala, the minister of the Vaghela princes Lavana- 
prasada and Viradhavala, which Buhler ‘ has shown to be of some 
importance for the history of Gujarat. Another Jaina poem, the 
Jagaducarita of Sarvdnanda (14th century) is of little poetical 
value, but has also some historical importance.^ In the 15th 
century the Jaina Nayacandra wrote a historical poem Hammlra- 
kdvya, which tells of the heroic feats of Hammira in his fight 
against the Muharamedans.* 

Lyrical and didactic poetry also are well represented in the 
literature of the Jainas. Jaina poets have composed Stotras both 
in Prakrit and in Sanskrit, some of them in the most artificial 
Kavya style.'' The only Prakrit anthology we possess, is the 
Vajjdlagga, compiled by the Svetambara Jaina Jayavallabha. 
The Jainas have not cultivated much the drama, but it is not 
entirely missing in their literature.^ 

Many of the poetical works of the Jainas are composed in 
Apabhramsa, and our knowledge of the Apabhramsa dialects is to 
a great extent derived from these works, only .some of which have 
hitherto been published, while many more exist still in manuscripts.® 
Most valuable contributions have been made by Jainas to 
Indian scientific and technical literature. 

There are two canonical works, the Suriyapannatti and the 
Jambuddlvafannatti, ’’ in which astronomical and geographical 
subjects are treated, though more from a legendary point. But the 
Suriyapannatti is important as belonging, like the Jyoti^vedanga, 
to a stage of Indian a.stronomy which was not yet influenced by the 
astronomical science of the Greeks. 

As Jaina poets have written works of poetry in high-flown 
Kavya style, it is only natural that Jaina scholars have also 
occupied themselves with the Alamkdrasdstra. There are two 
authors of the name of Vahhata, probably both Jainas, who have 


* Das SukrtasaijikJrtaiia des Arisiijiha, Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie, 
1880. 

* See G. Buhler, Indian Studies 1, The Jagaducharita of Sarvananda. a histori- 
cal romance from Gujarat, Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie, 1892. 

* See N. J. Kirtane, Ind. Ant. 8, 55ff. 

® Hist. Ind. Lit., II, 548!!., 559!?. ® l.c., 546ff. 

* I.C., pp. 511, 532, 543, 57off., 589, 637 ; see also Kai Bahadur Hiralal, 
Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit MSS., Nagpur, 1926, p. XLIH ff. 

^ Hist. Ind. Lit., II, 456f. A Jaina summary of astrology is the Jyoti?asa- 
rodihara by Har^akirtisuri (see India Office Catalogue, \^ p. io63ff. On Jmna 
Geography see also Count F. L- Pulle in studi italiani di Filologia Indo-Iranica, 
IV, 1901, 14f., igf., 35ff. 
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written on Alamkara. The earlier of the two is Vagbhata, son of 
Soma, who wrote the V agbhatalamkara in Slokas (edited in Kavya- 
mala 48, 1895). He lived in Gujarat at the time of ^ing Tav asimha 
(1093-1154). Later though perhaps not much later, is Vagbhata, 
the son of Nemikuniara, who wrote a Kdvydnuiasana-Siitra with 
a commentary of his own (edited in Kavyamala 43, 1894) Hema- 
candra also has written an Alamkarasastra with the title Kdvyd- 
J nuidsana in Sutras with his own commentary, called Alamkdra- 
cuddmani (edited in Kavyamala 71, 1901).* 

The Jainas have their own grammatical ^dstras. The oldest 
grammar, closely following that of Panini, is the Jainendravydka- 
rana.^ The real author of this grammar, ascribed to Jinendra, is 
Pujyapdda Devanandin who lived between the 5th and 7th century. 
Later than this grammar is the ^dkatdyanavydkarana* the grammar 
of Sakatayana, which was written in the time of Amoghavarsa I 
(814-877 A.D.). He is sometimes called ‘ the new Sakatayana ’ to 
distinguish him from the Sakatayana mentioned by Panini.' The 
grammar of Hemacandra, called Siddhahemacandra or Haimavyd- 
karana, is nothing but an improved edition of S akatay ana’ s grammar. 
Yet F. Kielhorn, the first authority on Indian grammar in Europe, 
calls it ‘ th&.b£:st gra nirnar of the..Iudian. mjddle-ages For it is 
arranged in a more practical manner and has a more practical 
terminology than the grammars of Panini, Candragomin and 
Sakatayana. Hemacandra wrote his grammar on the order of King 
Jayasimha Siddharaja (whence it is called ‘ Siddhahemacandra ’), 
who had procured for him eight old grammatical works from the 
library of the temple of Sarasvati in Kashmir. The author wrote 
himself two commentaries to his work, a shorter and a longer one, 
besides an Unadiganasutra, a Dhatupatha, and a Tahganusasana. 


’ Th. Aufrecht and others speak only of one Vagbhata. But A. Weber 
(Verzeichnis der Hand.schriften II, 3. p. 12( 8) has already distinguished the two 
Vagbhatas. .See SushU Kumar De, Studies in the History of .Sanskrit Poetics I, 
204 ff., il, 30811. 

* De, I.e., p. 203f. 

' Edited with the Coinnientary of Abhayanandi Muni in the Pandit, N.S., 
Vols. 31-34. Another coinnientary Sabdarnavacandrika, was written by Soniadeva 
in 1205 A.D. 

* Edited by G. Oppert, Madras, 1893 ; with a coinnientary of Abhayacandra 
.Suri, Ivondon 1913, the Sutra with a Laghuvrtti also in the Pandit, N.S., Vols. 34, 
35. See also V. S. Sukthankar, Die Graniinatik Sakatayana’s (Adhy. i, Padal) 
nebst Yaksavarman’s Kommentar (Cintamani), Berlin, 1921 (Dissertation). 

' Perhaps Sakatayana is only a name given to, or adopted by, the author 
of this grammar, to identify him with the predecessor of Panini honoris causa. 
About the date of the grammar ,S. K. B. Pathak in Ann. Bhand. Inst., 1 , 1918-19, 
P- 7 ff- 

® Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes 2, p. 24. 
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The eighth chapter of the Siddhahemacandra contains the Prakrit 
grammar.’ Though in the latter Hemacandra has extensively 
copied from the works of his predecessors, it is the most important 
Prakrit grammar we possess. It is very complete, and instructive 
also on account of the numerous examples, taken from older gram- 
mars. In his rules on Maharastri he quotes from the Sattasai 
and the Setubandha ; for the Pai§aci he gives us some passages 
from the lost Brhatkatha of Gunadhya ; and for the Apabhramsa 
he cites a number of otherwise unknown little songs .similar to 
those of the Sattasai. Trivikrama who wrote his Prdkrtasabddnu- 
sdsana in Sutras with his own commentary in the 13th century, is, 
as he himself avows, quite dependent on Hemacandra. 

The same Hemacandra is also the renowned author of lexico- 
graphical works which he compiled as supplements to his grammar. 
A synonymic Kosa is the Abhidhdnacintdmanindmamdld,^ to which 
he himself wrote a commentary and several appendices. One of 
the.se is the Nighantu.sesa, a botanical glossary in 396 .slokas. He 
also wrote a horaonymic Ko^, the AnekdrthasamgraJia.^ The 
oldest Prakrit lexicon is the work of a Jaina, viz. the Pdiyalacchi 
Ndmamdld* of Dhanapdla, composed in 972 A.D. The Paiyalacchi 
has been used by Hemacandra in his Desindmamdld ^ to which, as 
to his other works, he has also written a commentary of his own. 

In philosophy the Jainas have developed an original system, 
the Syddvdda which takes a distinct position between the Brahmanic 
and - Buddhi.st philosophical systems. This has been shown very 
clearly by Professor Jacobi in his paper on ‘ The Metaphy.sics and 
Ethics of the Jainas ’, read at the third International Congress 
for the History of Religions in I^ndon, 1908 (Transactions, Vol. II, 
p. 59ft'.). As Prof. Jacobi says, the Jaina SyMvada or ‘ Doctrine 
of may be ’ is the statement of the common-sense view, as opposed 
both to^he Vedantic doctrine that there is only one without a 
.second, and the Buddhist theory of transitoriness. According to 
Jaina metaphysics ‘ any metaphysical proposition is right from one 
point of view, and the contrary proposition is also right from 
another ’ ; sydd asti sarvatn, sydd ndsti sarvam, ‘ may be that every- 
thing is, may be that everything is not ’. As Jaina thinkers always 
sided with the common-sense views, it is only natural that they were 
attracted by the systems of Nydya and Vaiiesika. There is even 
a tradition that the Vai^sika system was founded by a Jaina, 

’ Edited by R. Pischel, Halle, i877-8<). 

* Edited by 0 . Bdhtlingk and Ch. Rieu, St. Petersburg. 1S47. 

^ Edited by Th. Zachariae, Vienna, 1893. 

’ Edited by G. Biihler, Gottingen, 1879. 

® Edited by R. Pischel, Bombay Sanskrit vSeries, No. 17, 1880. 
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Chaluya Rohagutta of Mie Kausika Gotra, a pupil of Mahagiri, the 
eighth Sthavira after Mahawa. But the system alluded to in the 
passage of the Avasyaka where this tradition occurs, is that of 
Kanada’s Vaisesika Darsana. And there is little doubt that Roha- 
gupta merely adopted Vaisesika theories for the purposes of his own 
schismatical teaching.* In the Jaina canon, and still more in the 
Niryuktis of Bhadrabahu we find also some elements of logic.* 
But we cannot be sure whether the elements of logic found in canon- 
ical texts belong to the oldest parts of the canon that may go 
back to the 4th or 3rd century B.C. or to those parts of it that 
are nearer the time of Devarddhi (about 450 A.D.). While thus, it 
is not at all likely that the Vai^sika and the Nyaya systems owe 
their origin to Jaina thinkers, it is certain that Jaina authors have 
made very valuable contributions to Nyaya and Vaisesika studies. 
What the Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidydbhtlsana has 
described as the ‘ Medi;.eval School of Indian T^ogic ’ is the logic 
of Jainas and Buddhists. Already Umdsvdii whom the Digambara 
Jainas place about 135 to 219 A.D.* in his Tattvdrthddhigamasutra 
expounds a doctrine of categories and a theory of Pramanas (means 
of proof). 

But the first Jaina author who has written a work on systematic 
logic, is Siddhasena Divdkara. He wrote the Nydydvatdra* a 
treatise on the means of proof (pramdna) and the juethods [naya) 
of comprehending things from particular standpoints, in 32 Sanskrit 
^lokas. Siddhasena Divakara is said bj’ the J ainas to have converted 
King Vikramaditya to Jainism 470 years after the Nirvana of Maha- 
vira (57 B.C.). Vidyabhusana, however, dates Vikramaditya and 
consequently also Siddhasena Divakara about 533 A.D., taking it 
for granted that Vikramaditya of Ujjain is identical with Yasodhar- 
madeva of Malwa who defeated the Huns in 533 A.D. Moreover, 
he is ‘ inchned to beheve that Siddhasena was no other than 
Ksapanaka (a Jaina sage) who is traditionally known to the Hindus 
to have been one of the nine Gems that adorned the court 
of Vikramaditya ’.® Now there is not the slightest proof for 

* See Jacobi, S.B.E., Vol. 45, p. XXXVIIf. 

* See Satis Chandra VidvabhUsana, A History of Indian Logic, Calcutta, 1921, 
i6rfF., 16411. 

® See Hist. Ind. Lit., II, 578!., and S. Ch. VidydbhUsam, l.c., i68ff. 

* Edited with the Commentary Nyayavataravivrti and an English Translation, 
by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Calcutta, 1909 ; S. VidydbhUsana, Hist, of Indian 
IvOgic, lyaff. 

J History of the Mediaeval School of Indian Logic, Calcutta, 1909. p- i 5 - 
In his Hist, of Indian Logic, p. 173, he gives the date 480-550 A.D. But see my 
Hist. Ind. Lit., II, 477. 
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Ksapanaka who is known as a lexicographer/ being identical with 
Siddhasena. Nor is there any proof for Yasodharman having 
adopted the title of Vikramaditya, and no king of this title is known 
to have lived at the time of Varahamihira. What we know for 
certain is that the Gupta Kings Candragupta II (375-413 A.D.) 
and his grandson Skandagupta (455-480 A.D.) had adopted the 
title of Vikramaditya. And if we attach any importance to the 
Jaina tradition at all, we shall have to make Siddhasena the con- 
temporary of one of these kings. As there is a very .strong tradition 
about Kalidasa having lived at the court of a King Vikramaditya, 
and there are good reasons for making Kalidasa the contemporary 
of Candragupta II, Siddhasena would also have to be placed some- 
where between 375 and 413 A.D. But all this is very doubtful, 
as all arguments must needs be that are based on traditions about 
the great Vikramaditya who is far more a legendary than a historical 
personage. If we believe the tradition, according to which 
Siddhasena Ganin, who quotes Siddhasena Divakara, w^as a con- 
tem])orary of Dcvardhigani Ksamasramana (about 453 A.D.), this 
w'ould agree well with the hypothesis of Siddhasena Divakara having 
flourished in the time of Candragupta II Vikramaditya. The 
Nyayavatara contains all essential ei< nieiits of logic w'hich through 
the works on Nyaya and Vai^sika have become the common 
property of all schools, but it .shows, as Professor Sitcili thinks, “ 
more ])articularly the influence of Vaisesika and Buddhist doctrine.s. 

The Digambaras Sammitabhadra , Akalanka, Prahhdcandra, and 
Mdnikyanandin^ in their commentaries and treatises, probably in 
the 8th century, treated not only Syadvada philosophy, but also 
logic.® 

The ^vetambara Jaina Mallavddin wrote a comtuentary on 
Dharniottara’s Nyayabiiidutika called Dhannottaratippanl} Dhar- 
mottara, and probably also Mallavadin, were contemporaries of 
Jayapida of Kashmir (end of 8th century).® It is owing to this 
commentary that the Jainas were intere.sted in copying 
manuscripts of the Nyayabiuda and the Nyayabiiidutika. Thus 
we are indebted to the J ainas for having preserved to us the Sanskrit 
originals of these important Buddhist w'orks on logic, while the other 


* See Th. Zachariae, Die iiulischeu W'orterbiidicr, in Gruudriss der iiido- 

arischen Philologie, 1 , 3B, § 13. , . 

* Luigi Suali, Introduzione alio studio della filosofia Indiana, Pavia, 1913. 
p. 38. 

® See Hist. Ind. Lit., II, sSoff. and Vidyabhusana, History of Indian Logic, 
p. iSaff. 

* Edited by T. Skherbatsky, Bibliotheca Buddhica, Vol. XI, 1909. 

® See Hvltzsch, Z.D.M.G., 69, 278!. 
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Buddhist texts on logic have come down to us only in their Tibetan 
translations. 

I must refer the reader to Vidyabhusana’s ‘ History of Indian 
Logic ’ for the other Jaina authors and works on logic. I will only 
mention Deva Suri (1086-1169 A.D.), the author of the Pranidna- 
nayatattvdlokdlamkara with his own commentary^ called Syddvdda- 
ratndkdra. He vanquished the Digambara Kumudacandracarya 
in a dispute on the salvation of women which took place in 1124 
A.D. Hemacandra also wrote a work on logic, the Pramdna 
mtmdmsd in Sutras with his own commentary. A Jaina Jayasimha 
Suri has written a commentary on the Nyayasara of Bhasarvajna, 
a Brahmanical author, who, however, was strongly influenced by 
Buddhist and Jaina logic.* Even as late as the seventeenth 
century (between 1608 and 1688) we meet with a learned ^vetanibara 
Jaina Yaiovijaya Ganin who wrote a great number of works on 
logic.* It was in his honour that the Jaina Yasovijaya-pathasMa 
was founded, to which we are indebted for the series of publications, 
called the Jaina-Yasovijaya-granthamala, edited under the patron- 
age of the late Sastravisarada Jainacarya Srt Vijaya Dharma Suri. 

But the philosophical interests of the Jainas were not limited 
to Nyaya and Vai^sika. This is shown in a remarkable way by 
Haribhadra whose Saddarsanasatnuccaya ® is an admirably unbiassed 
account of the systems of philosophy, not the saddarsana as it is 
generally understood as meaning the six orthodox systems, but 
those of Buddhism, Nyaya, Sainkhya, Jaina, Vaisesika and Pfirva- 
mimamsa, with an appendix on the materialistic system of Carvaka. 
Another philosophical tract of his, the Lokatattvanirnaya in Sanskrit 
verses, * is also quite impartial towards other creeds. Haribhadra 
even says here, that he did not consider the Venerable One his 
friend, nor other teachers his enemies, that he had no partiality 
for Mahavira, and no hatred against Kapila and other philosophers, 
and was prepared to adopt the doctrine which was the true one. ^ 
There is no reason to ascribe these philosophical works to a later 


* See Suali, Introduzione, p. 59f . ‘ The J ainas show themselves rather eclectic, 
and that is the reason why their philosophical literature has a theoretical and 
historical importance for India, which appears all the greater, the more we study 
their works ' (Suali, l.c., p. 60, note 4). 

See S. Ch. Vidydbhil$ana, Hist, of Indian Logic, p. 2 iyS. 

* Edited, with the commentary of Gunaratna, by L- Suali in Bibliotheca 
Indica, 19050. 

* Edited and translated into Italian by L. Suali in Giornale Soc. As. It., 18, 

263ff. 

See h. de La Vallee Poussin, Journal Asiatique, 1911, s. 10, t. XVII, 
P- 3233- 
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Haribhadra of the twelfth century, as Vidyabhusam does * who 
argues that the great Haribhadra whom he dates in the fifth century, 
could not have referred to such authors as Dignaga and Dharmakirti. 
This difficulty does not exist any more, as we know that Haribhadra 
lived in the eighth century. Haribhadra has also proved his 
unbiassedness by writing a commentary on the Nyayapravesa of the 
Buddhist Dignaga. 

That the Jainas showed such impartiality to other .systems 
makes their philosophical literature so valuable to us. 

There is hardly any branch of science that has not been treated 
by Jainas. In the Nandi and the Anuogadara we meet with a long 
list of what is called ‘ false tradition ’ (mithyasrutam) or ‘ worldly ’ 
(laukika) sciences, including amongst others the Kautilxya-Artha- 
sastra, the Kamasutra, of Ghotakamukha, Vai^sika, Buddhasasana, 
Kapila, Dokayata, Mathematics. These late canonical books (the 
Nandi is ascribed to Devarddhi, the compiler of the Canon in the 
5th century A.D.) contain also entire sections dealing with such 
subjects as Kavyarasa, grammar, division of time, etc.® 

In ancient and modern times the Jainas have shown active 
interest in mathematics} 

In medical science the Buddhists seem to have had greater 
interest than the Jainas. But the oldest dated work on mercurial 
treatment of diseases is a commentary composed in 1386 A.D. by 
the Jaina Menitunga on Kahkalaya’s Rasadhyaya. Between 1535 
and 1668 the Jaina Harsakirtisuri compiled a collection of prescrip- 
tions, the Yogacintdmani Vaidyakasdrasamgraha.* 

It is surprising, that the Jainas have paid special attention to 
the Afthaidstra, which is a ‘ worldly ’ science par excellence. Jaina 
legends, as told in Hemacandra’s Parisistaparvan, make Canakya, 
the minister of Candragxipta Maurya, a devout Jaina. If this 
legend has any hi.storical background, which I doubt, and if the 
author of the Kautiliya-Arthasastra were really identical with 
Candragupta’s minister, which I doubt even more, one might think 
that the famous Arthasastra was .somehow connected with the 
Jainas. The fact is, that the whole tendency of the Arthasastra, 
as far as religious matters are touched, is thoroughly Brahmanical. 
There is only one passage where one could be inclined to think of 
Jaina or Buddhist influences. Here (Shama Sastri’s 2nd Ed., 

^ Mediaeval School of Indian Logic, p. 48!.. Hist, of Indian Logic, p. 208. 

* Hist, of Ind. Lit., II, 473. 

® See D. M. Roy in Ann. Bhand. Inst., 8, 1926-27, p. I45ff., and Bibhuiihhtmn 
Datta, the Jaina School of Mathematics, in the Bulletin of the Calcutta Jlatliematical 
Society, Vol. XXI, 2, 1929, p. ii5ff. 

‘ See J. Jolly, Medicin, in Grundriss III, 10, 1901, p. 3. 
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p. 409, XIII, 14, 176) we read : ‘ He (viz. a king who wishes to 
pacify a conquered country) should prohibit the killing of animals 
on the Caturmasyas for half a month, on full -moon festivals for 
four days, on the asterisms sacred to the King or the country for 
one day ; and he should also prohibit the killing of female and yout^ 
animals, and castration.’ But this may refer merety to the pacifica- 
tion of a country in which part the inhabitants are Jainas or 
Bauddhas, though even in the Brahmanic Dharmasastras Ahirnsa 
is proclainied as a virtue. And the rule of Kautilya may mean no 
more than that a king should try to win the sympathies of his new 
subjects by showing himself as a mild and virtuous ruler. 

In the Durganivesa chapter of the Kautiliya (p. 55f.) we are 
told that in the centre of the city sheds should be erected for 
Aparajita, Apratihata, Jayanta, and Vaijayanta, and temples for 
^iva, Vaisravana, the Asviiis, Sri and Madura. Shama Sastri 
has compared to this passage the list of ‘ Anuttara ’ gods mentioned 
in the XJttarajjhayana : Vijayas, Vaijayantas, Jayantas, Aparajitas, 
and Sarvarthasiddhas. ijknd it seems to be a general opinion that 
Jaina deities are meant here. But if we compare the two passages, 
we shall see that only three of the names correspond to one another : 
Aparajita, Vaijayanta and Jayanta, while Apratihata has nothing 
corresponding in the XJttarajjhayana, and Sarvarthasiddha nothing 
corresponding in the Kautiliya. There is, however, no reason at all 
to see in these names in the Arthasastra the names of Jaina deities. 
For Aparajita, Jayanta, and Vaijayanta arc also names of Skanda 
and other Hindu deities, while Apratihata is an otherwise unknown 
name. It is most likely, as Dr. Sicvi ^ has suggested, that we 
have to think in the Kautiliya passage of some Hindu war deities, 
whose worship in a fortress seems as appropriate, as their name.« 
‘Invincible’, ‘Irresistible’, ‘Victorious’, and ‘Bringer of Victory’ 
(or ‘ Banner ’) are significant. There are also a few other passage.s 
in the Kautiliya-Arthasastra where some technical terms (which, 
however, have nothing at all to do with J aina rehgion) occur that 
are also found in Jaina Ahgas or commentaries, as Dr. Shama Sastri 
has pointed out.® But the terms in question are taken from the 
Silpasastra, which may have been known to the authors of the 
Jaina texts. We are not entitled to conclude from this, as Professor 
Jacohi has done,® ‘ that the Kautiliya must have been written near 
the time of the composition of the Jaina canon ’. It seems to me 
that we have no reason to see any connexion between the Kautiliya- 
Arthasastra and the Jaina literature. 

* Megasthenes and Kautilya, Wien, 1921, p. 295!. 

* Notes to his (2nd) Edition, pp. 46, 52ff., 55-57, 59, and 61. 

* Z.D.M.G., 74, 254f. 
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It is, however, very noteworthy that the Jainas have at least 
two works of their own on Arthasastra. The first is the Nitivd- 
kydmrta ‘ of Somadeva Suri, the reputed author of the' Yasastilaka 
(written about 959 A.D.) ; Professor Jolly * has given a number of 
parallel texts from this work to the Kautiliya-Arthasastra, and 
M. Vallauri has quoted some passages from it in his Italian transla- 
tion of the first Adhikarana of the Kautiliya.® From these quota- 
tions it appeared, as if the Nitivakyamrta had largely and unduly 
copied from the Kautiliya or were a kind of paraphrase of it. But 
in looking over the book as a whole, we find that it is really very 
different from the Kautiliya and very far from being a mere plagiarism. 
It is true that Somadeva has taken many passages literally 
or almost literally from the Kautiliya, and that in other cases ht; 
has paraphrased the words of Kautiliya. Somadeva probably 
thought that his readers would recognize the passages in question 
as being quoted from what must have been the standard work on 
Arthasastra at his time. If he had written in English, he would 
perhaps have marked these passages by inverted commas. For 
Indian readers this was unnecessary. Professor Jolly has, however, 
already pointed out, that the Mtivakyamrta differs from the 
Kautiliya in some important details. 

The character of the two books is quite different. The Kautiliya 
is a pure Arthasastra, in which dharma is only acknowledged in so 
far as it may also contribute to the acquirement of artha, while in 
the Nitivakyamrta the term niti is used not only in the sense of 
‘ political wisdom ’, but also of ‘ moral conduct ’. It begins almost 
like a Dharmasastra with the words : ‘ Now, then, salutation to 
Kingship whose fruits are dharma and artha. That from which both 
prosperity and final beatitude are obtained is called dharma. 
A dharma, however, is that which bears results contrary to this’. 
Eiljerality and ascetic exercises are recommended in the first chapter. 
Somadeva says (I, 27-29) : ‘ If he bestows gifts or devotes himself 
to austerities only a little every day according to rule, he will surely 
obtain the very highest other worlds. Even atoms when accumulated 
grow to be Mount Meru in time. Even if only a small particle of 
religious merit, of learning, or of wealth, be collected every day, 
it grows greater even than the ocean.’ And the whole work is not 
like the Kautiliya-Artha.sastra a practical hand-book of poUtics 
and economics, but rather a Book of Good Counsels for Kings. 


^ It was first printed, with a tippana, Bombay, 1887-8. A new edition with 
commentary has been published in the Manikyacandra-Digambara-Jainagrantha- 
mala, No. 22, 1923. 

* Z.D.M.G., 69, 36911. 

* Rivista degli studi Oriental, VI, Roma, 1915, pp. 13178. 
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Even when in the Nitivakyamrta the same subjects are treated as 
in the Kau^iya, we find that Somadeva gives more general rules of 
conduct, where Kautilya insists on the details of poUtical practice. 
What is important for Kautilya, is of more or less secondary im- 
portance for Somadeva. In the Chapter on War, for instance, we 
find nothing about all those technical details on military matters 
that are found in the Kautiliya, but only various good counsels how 
to wage war. Following the list of Prakrtis exactly as given by 
Kautilya (V, 6, 96, p. 257) : svdmy-amdtya-janapada-durga-koia- 
danda-mitrdni prakrtayah, Somadeva treats in the chapters XVII- 
XXill of the Prakrtis in the same order. But in the contents of 
these chapters there is little agreement between the two texts. It 
is characteristic that the chapters on the fortress, the treasury, 
and the army are among the shortest in the Nitivakyamrta. 

The work is written in good Sanskrit prose, only two slokas 
are quoted in the whole book. The diction is clear and simple, 
with short and pointed sentences (but not in Sutra style) prevailing. 
Many of these sentences have the appearance of proverbial sayings. 
I add a few gleanings from the text which may be of some interest. 

There is a slight, but very characteristic difference between 
Kautiliya, p. 12 and Nitivakyamrta, Chap. Ill, p. 5f. Kautiliya 
says directly that artha is the most important in the trivarga, ‘ for 
dharma and kdma are rooted in artha ’. Somadeva says with a 
slight nuance (III, 14!.) : dharmdrthakdmdndm yugapatsamavdye 
pUrvah purvo garlydn / kdldsahatve punar artha eva Siarmakdmayor 
arthamulatvdt / . ‘In case of a collision between dharma, artha, and 
kdma every preceding one is the more important, but if time does 
not permit (the pursuit of all the three), artha only should be con- 
sidered, because artha is the root of dharma and kdma’ * 

The Vth chapter, coricsponding to the short second Prakarana 
Vrddhasamyoga in the Kautiliya, is one of the longest chapters in 
thie Nitiv., and gives a fuli exposition of the duties of a King, 
without deviating from the Brahmanical point of view, fully 
acknowledging the svadharma for the different castes and stages of 
life. It begins : ‘ He is a king who takes the place of Indra towards 
the well-disposed and the place of Yama against the ill-disposed. 
For the king’s duty is to punish the wicked and to protect the 
learned, not shaving his head or wearing matted hair and the like 
(V, 1-3). The king has to fulfil his religious duties, such as the 
Dar&ipurnamasa and other Brahmanical rites. He should apply 
himself to the study both of philosophy {dnmksild) and of the Veda 


* The last clause dhartmkamayor arthamOlalvat is only found in the old edition 
of 1887. 
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(trayi).’ ‘ For one who studies philosophy examines with reasons 
the strong and weak points of the practicable and impracticable. 
He does not despair in calamities, and is not spoilt by good fortune. 
And he obtains clearness of insight and speech. By studying the 
Veda he becomes exceedingly confident with regard to the duties 
of the castes. And he also knows the whole system of right and 
wrong’ (V, 56f.). 

The necessity of the study of the I.^kayata for the King is 
explained in the following words (VI, 32-39) : ‘ The best means 
for carrying on the business of this world is the Lokayata. For 
a King who knows the I^okayata, strives to root out the “ thorns” 
(i.e. the dangerous elements) of the kingdom. Surely, the action 
of those who are nothing but ascetics, is not irreproachable. He 
who is entirely given up to mercifulness is not capable of preserving 
even goods that he holds in his hand. Who will not despise one 
who is only intent on peace of mind ? Peace with evil-doers is an 
ornament of ascetics, but not of kings. Shame upon the man who 
cannot show wrath or favour according to his own will and power. 
He is dead even when he lives, who is not brave against his enemies.’ 

In the Vllth chapter (on the trayi) Somadeva is quite in agree- 
ment with the Brahmanical Dharmasastras and with the Kautiliya 
(p. 7!.). But he says more about the ^udras than Kau^ya, and 
dwells also upon the duties of ‘ good Sudras ’ {sacchudrah). And 
though on the whole he acknowledges the svadharma, yet he says 
(VII, 13!.) : ‘ Kindness, truthfulness, abstaining from the property 

of others, controlling one’s desires, avoiding marriage against the 
order (of castes), and chastity with regard to forbidden women : 
such is the moral law common to all men. Like the sight of the sun, 
indeed, is the moral law common to all men ; but with regard to the 
performance of the special duties (of castes, etc.) there are fixed 
rules (besides this general law).’ 

Quite Brahmanical also is the Xlth chapter on the Purohita 
where we read, for instance (XI, 2) ; ‘ For the minister and the 

Purohita are the King’s parents (as it were). Therefore he should 
not cross them in any of their wishes.’ The rules for the daily 
life of the King, as given in the XXVth chapter, are also essentially 
Brahmanic, as far as they are not merely rules of diet and hygienics. 
Thus we read in the Nitivakyamrta (XXV, 73) : ‘ After having 
circumambulated a milch-cow with her calf, he (the King) should 
go to the judgment-seat ’.* 

^ Cf. Kaut., p. 38, 1 . I4f. Other passages not mentioned by Prof. Jolly in 
his paper, where we find Somadeva quoting more or less literally from Kautilya 
are : Nitiv., VII, 23f., and Kaut., p. 23 (cf. Manu, VIII, 304 ; XI, 23) ; Nitiv., XXX, 
68f. and Kau^., p. 268f. ; Nitiv., XXXI, i (marriageable age for women twelve. 
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Though Kautilya is frequently quoted by Somadeva, his name 
is not mentioned in the Nitivakyamrta. The name of Canakya 
occurs only once, not as a teacher, however, but only as an example 
in the Dutasamudde^ (XIII, 14), as having killed Nanda by making 
use of a tiksnaduta. Very interesting are the definitions of the 
different kinds of spies in the Carasamuddesa (XIV). The list is 
longer than in the Kautillya (parallel passages given by Jolly, l.c., 
p. 374). How independent Somadeva, in spite of verbal agreements, 
is from Kautilya, may be seen by a comparison of the amdtyotpatti 
(Kaut., p. I3f.) with the amdtyasamudde^a (Nitiv., XVIII). Some 
of the most important differences between the Nitivakyamrta and 
the Kautiliya have already been pointed out by Professor Jolly 
(l.c., p. 377f.). Like the Smrtis the Nitiv. (XXVIII) knows the 
ordeals as part of the judicial procedure, while they are not mentioned 
at all by Kautilya. The list of the twelve kinds of sons in Nitiv., 
XXXII, 41, agrees more with Manusmrti, IX, 159!. than with Kaut., 
p. 146. The examples of queens who murdered their husbands 
found in Nitiv., XXIV, 35!. are different from those given by 
Kaut., p. 41. 

Distinct Jaina teachings are very rare, e.g., XXV, 78, where 
the king is told not to carry on any sport which involves killing of 
living beings. 

A characteristic feature of the Nitivakyamrta are the short 
pointed sentences some of which may be proverbial sayings. Here 
is a small selection of such sentences : 

VIII, 6f. ‘ There is always dearth, where the king constantly 

exacts taxes. When the sea is thirsty, whence shall there be water 
in the world ? ’ 

The king is warned IX, 4 to inflict punishments only for the 
welfare of the people, not for filling up his own treasture, for : ‘ Is 
that a king or a physician who looks for offences (or diseases) in 
men only for his own living ? ’ 

X, 48 : svdminddhisthito mesopi simhdyate, ‘ When set to it by 
his master, even a ram will become a lion ’. 

X, 84 : dipte grhe kupakhananam kidr§am, ‘ When the house is 
burnt down, what is the use of digging a well ? ’ 

X, 87-91 : ‘ They who are friends in giving intelligent advice, 

in money matters and in war, are helpful men . ^^o is not anybody’ s 
friend at eating time ? As an unlearned Brahman is not in his 
place at a ^raddha, so a fool not at a council. For can a blind man 
see ? And will the bUnd man, dragged on by the blind, find the 
even road ? ’ 

for men sixteen years) and Kaut., p. 154. The list of the eight forms of marriage in 
Nitiv., XXXI, 4{f. is the same as in Kauf., p. 151, but Somadeva gives more details. 
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XXIV, 54f. : ‘ If a dog be fed ever so well, will it avoid bones 
and unclean food ? Even when a snake is fed with a mixture' of 
milk and sugar, it will never give up its poison.' Verily, not 
even after a hundred lessons the ape will give up his unsteadiness.’ 

XXV, 38 : ‘ He who eats moderately, eats much.’ 

XXV, 53 : ‘ Thinking that for the strong one everything is 

wholesome, one should not eat poison.’ 

Much bloodshed would have been avoided, and the world would 
have been spared infinite misery, if Somadeva’s wise rule had 
always been followed (X, loi) : sastrddhikdrino na mantrddhikdrinah 
syuh, ‘Military authorities should not he authorities in {political) 
counsels ’. 

Another feature of the Nitivakyamrta is the frequent allusion 
to fables and tales. Thus an updkhydnaka is quoted XXIII, ii 
to provb that beasts are more grateful than men : ‘ Once in a forest 
an ape, a serpent, a lion, and a royal goldsmith * who had fallen 
into a well overgrown with plants, were helped out by a certain 
traveller, Kahkayana by name ; and in the large town this traveller 
met with his death from that royal goldsmith ; and (in another story) 
the crow (came to death) from Gautama ’. This is one of the 
numerous stories of the grateful animals and the ungrateful man, 
found both in Indian and in European folklore.’ The well-known 
Pancatantra story of the man who carries a he-goat and is told 
by .some villains, and made to believe, that he is carrying a dog 


' This sentence (kslrasrila-iarkardpanabhojitas cdhir na kaddcii pariiyajaii 
vi^am) is only in the old edition (p. 92). 

2 The old edition has only °dksasdlikesH for ^dkscmilikasauvarnikesu Aksasdlika 
and dksaidlikasauvarnika are probably synonyms, meaning the goldsmith who is 
appointed by the suvarnMhyksa to work in the ak^aidld (‘ the chamber in which 
the artistic work of gold and other metals is carried out '). vSee Kaut., p. 85, 
Shatnasas^ry's translation, p. 97, note 5. Aksa§dlin or dksaidliha is also the title 
of the officials who had to engrave and preserve the copperplates, containing royal 
grants. Buhler (Indische Palaographie, Grundriss, I, ii, 1896, pp. 94, 95) translates 
dksa§dlika by ' Archivar ’ (' record-officer ') but it seems to be rather an official 
engraver or artisan in metals. 

® In the note (Tippana) to the old edition the story is told (it is quoted also 
in the new edition) : ‘ In a certain country an ape, a snake, a lion, and a royal gold- 
smith were fallen into a well, the mouth of which was hidden by grass which some 
wicked man bad thrown over it. They were rescued by some compassionate 
wanderer, Kahkayana by name. The animals, the ape, the snake, and the lion, 
offered themselves to the helpful Kahkayana, took leave from him and went away. 
The man, however, the royal goldsmith, pleased him with a hundred deceitful 
speeches, won his friendship, and after wandering with him through towns and 
villages, he killed him, in order to rob him of his money, while he was asleep at 
night in an empty temple in some large town.^ Cf. Jataka, Nos. 72, 73, 482, 516 ; 
Kathasaritsagara 5, 79(1., etc, ; Th. Benfey, Pantschatantra (ijeipzig, 1859), I, 
I93ff. ; Hist. Ind. Tit., II, 129, 151, 225. 
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(Tantrakhyayika, III, 5) is alluded to in Nitiv., XXVII, 6. The 
story of Bhavabhuti’s drama MalatimMhava is also alluded to in 
one passage (XXX, 7). 

It is interesting to find in the Sadac^asamuddesa, XXVI, 26 
amongst many moral rules of all kinds the old rule : ‘ He should 
not cry over the dead, for as the tears drop down, so indeed burning 
coals will fall down on their hearts.’ Compare Mahabharata, XI, 
I, 40 ; Raghuvam^, 8, 85 ; Manu, III, 229 ; Visnusmrti, 79. 20. 

In the last chapter (XXXII, 2) we meet with the term sdndhi - 
viRrahika for the ‘ minister of foreign affairs ’, which does not occur 
in the Kautiliya, while Kalhana is quite familiar with it (Rajatarah- 
gini, IV, 137, 711 ; VI, 320 ; VIII, 1304, 2427). Among the 
‘ Miscellanea ’ of this chapter we find also such things as a list of 
faults in poetry, eight kinds of poets, the good qualities of singing, 
music, and dance. 

The Dharmasastra has always been the domain of the Brahmans, 
and we could not expect the Jainas to have produced anything in 
this sastra. Yet, the second work on the Arthasastra which we 
have to mention, the LaghvarhanntUidstra * of the great Hemacandra, 
has more the character oTa Dharmasastra than that of a Nitisastra, 
though the principal topics of the Nitisastra proper are not missing. 

The first Adhikara contains instructions and rules of conduct 
for kings, ministers, generals, and other state officials. This is 
little different from what we find in the Kautiliya and other 
Nitisastras. The second Adhikara, too, agrees on the whole with 
the chapters on the six methods of politics (sadgundh), as described 
in the Kautiliya Arthasastra and elsewhere; Niti is said (II, i, 5) 
to be threefold, consisting of war, punishment, and judicial pro- 
cedure. The chapter on dandanlti (II, 2) begins with a quotation 
from the Jaina canon, viz. the Sthanahga, where seven kinds of 
punishments are enumerated : ' Seven kinds of punishments are 
recorded in the Jaina tradition. These are : Expre.ssion of regret, 
prohibition, reproach, reprimand, confinement to a certain district, 
imprisonment, and corporal punishment, to which the fine is added 
as the eighth by the masters of politics.’ This is the only passage 
where the authors refer to a Jaina text. And it is the most re- 
markable feature of Hemacandra’s work, that it is written almost 
entirely from a Brahmanical point of view', and only in a very few 
places any reference is made to the Jaina creed. All the privileges 
of the Brahmans, as well as the rights and duties of castes according 
to the Brahmanic system, are fully acknowledged by the Jaina 


^ Edited at Ahmedabad, 1906. The book is very rare, a new edition is much 
to be desired. 
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author. Thus, he is in perfect agreement with the Brahmanic 
Dharma^astras,‘ that neither capital nor corporal punishment 
should be inflicted on Brahmans, but that they should be subject 
only to banishment. But Hemacandra claims the same privilege 
also for women and ascetics. He says (I, i, 37) in the chapter on 
the King’s duties : ‘ Even if they have committed a thousand 
crimes, a woman, a Brahman, and an ascetic should be never made 
to suffer capital punishment, nor cutting off of limbs, but only 
banishment should be inflicted on them.’ The same verse is re- 
peated, with slight variants, in the chapter on punishments (II, 
^ 0 )- 

A certain influence of Jaina ethics may be traced also in the 
chapter on war. Here it is said (II, i, 19, 20) that the King should 
not go to war, before he has tried the three other means of defying 
the enemy, viz. conciliation, bribery, and creating disunion. * For 
‘ doubtful is victory in battle, beyond any doubt is the destruction 
of human life ; if therefore there are other means, the King should 
avoid war’. But if once he has determined upon war, the King 
should take care that it should involve as little loss of lives as 
possible, and that it should be carried on humanly. ‘ He should 
not fight with too cruel, poisoned, or treacherous weapons, nor 
with weapons heated in fire, now with stones, clods of earth and 

the like He should not kill an ascetic, nor a Brahman, 

nor a coward who has thrown away his arms, nor one who is near 
his ruin or has met with a calamity, nor an eunuch, a naked one, 
one who has joined his hands (in supplication), one who is not 
fighting, nor one who is asleep, or who is ill, nor one who has come 
for refuge, nor one who holds a blade of grass in his mouth between 
his teeth,* nor a boy, nor one who is about to take the vow (for a 
sacrifice), nor one who has come (as a guest) to his house.’ * 

In the third Adhikara the vyavahdra or civil and criminal law 
is treated in the same way as in Manu’s law-book according to the 


' vSee Gautama, VIII, i2f. ; XII, 46 ; Apastamba, IT, 5, 10, 16 ; Baudhayana, 
I, 10, 18. 17!. ; II, 2, 4. I ; Maim, VIII, 379t\ ; Narada, XIV, Qf. and Appendix 41. 

* sdman, daman, hheda. The four expedients for defying an enemy (sdman, 
ddna, bheda, dan^ot) are mentioned in the Dharmasastras (Visnu, III, 38 ; Yajna- 
valkya, I, 345 ; Mami, VII, 159), in Kamandaka's Nitisara, 18, 3iT. and in later texts. 
Kautilya only alludes to them, see my pa^r on ‘ Dharuiasastra and Arthasastra 
in Sir Asutosh Memorial Volume, 1926, p. 40. 

* As a token of submission, making himself a cow, as it were, and therefore 
entitled to protection. Cf. R. Pischel, Ins. Gras, beissen (Sitzungsberichte der 
presuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 1908.) 

* II, I, 27 ; 59 ; 6if. Similar rules occur also in the Dharmasastras : 
Apastamba, II, 10, ir ; Baudhayana, I, 18. ii ; Gautama. X, 18 ,* Manu, VII, 
90ff. ; Yajnavalkya, I, 323, 325 ; Mahabharata, XII, 98. 49. 
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eighteen titles of law. Prayakitta is the subject of the fourth 
Adhikara, with which the haghvarhanniti ends. In this chapter 
it is interesting to find all the Brahmanic penances, such as panca- 
gavya and others, by the side of such praya^ttas as the worship of 
Jina ijinapuja) and tnthaydtrd, by which the pilgrimage to Jaina 
sanctuaries seems to be meant. On the whole, there can be no 
doubt, that the State of KumarapMa, in spite of the King’s inclina- 
tions towards Jinism, rested on a Brahmanic foundation, and the 
Jainasastravisaradas who wished to gain influence in the government 
were prudent enough to respect the Brahmanic institutions and 
views of hfe. They contented themselves with tempering Brah- 
manism here and there by Jaina ethics. 

The Laghvarhannitisastra is, however, only an abridged Sanskrit 
version of a larger work in Prakrit, the BrhadarhanmtUdstra , which 
Hemacandra had written for King Kumarapala. A quotation 
from the Brhanniti occurs in the chapter on the law of inheritance 
(p. 151) ; and at the end of the Strigrahaprakarana (p. 215) it is 
said that more details may be found in the Brhadarhannitisastra. 
Is there any hope, that manuscripts of this larger Prakrit work on 
politics may still be discovered ? 

This short survey of the contributions of the Jainas to the 
literature of ancient India, cursory and incomplete as it is, will yet 
fuUy bear out the truth of the words which my Guru, the late 
Professor Biihler, has written many years ago : 

‘ In grammar, in astronomy, as well as in all branches of belles 
lettres the achievements of the Jainas have been so great, that even 
their opponents have taken notice of them, and that some of their 
works are of importance for European science even to-day. In the 
south of India where they have worked among the Dravidian 
peoples, they have also promoted the development of these languages. 
The Canarese, Tamil, and Telugu literary languages rest on the 
foundations created by the Jaina monks. Though this activity 
has led them far away from their own particular aims, yet it has 
secured for them an important place in the history of Indian 
literature and civilization.’* 


* G. Biihler, Ueber die indische Sekte der J ainas (Almanach der Kais. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Wien, 1887, p. i7f.) 



THE ANCIENT HUNGARIAN SCRIPT AND THE 
BRAHMI CHARACTERS 

By C. L. FAbri 

Most Indian and English readers are probably unaware of the 
existence of an ancient Hungarian script, now well-known to spe- 
cialists, and entirely deciphered. It is a so-called Runic Script, 
but the Magyar rovds-ims and the German Kerbschrift could better be 
translated by the term Notch Script. Its alphabet is as follows : — 
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if 
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J 



Fig. I. 

This script is mentioned as early as 1282-85 by the chronicler 
Simon de Keza and there are numerous references to it in later 
literature. Actually, the first document, a ‘ Notch Calendar ’, which 
must have been carved in wood in the last decade of the fifteenth 
century, has been preserved for us in the copy of a learned Italian, 
Marsigu, w’ho noted this text down in 1690 during a stay in 
Transylvania. He added a Romanised transcription under the text 
and this document is, therefore, of the utmost importance. There is 
a small number of inscriptions actually preserved, two of which are 
still in the churches in situ where they have been written up in the 
i6th and 17th centuries respectively. 

There is an excellent summary of all that is worth knowing on 
the subject in an Appendix of Professor J. Nemeth’s latest work: 
Die Inschriften des Schatzes von Nagy-Szent-Miklds} Dr. Nemeth 


‘ Bibliotheca Orientalis Hungarica II. Budapest: Korosi Csoma Society; 
I<eipsic : Harrassowitz, 1932. 
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has succeeded — ^with a brilliantly logical grouping of scientific facts 
and a systematic perseverance — ^in deciphering the unknown in- 
scriptions on the famous gold and silver vessels of what has been 
often styled as ‘ the Treasure of Attila and which has bafiled the 
scholars for more than a hundred years. To the description of this 
most important discovery, Dr. Nemeth adds an authoritative study 
of the Hungarian Notch Script. 

The present writer is no specialist in this subject. All I know 
of it, is mainly derived from Dr. Nemeth’s above-mentioned paper. 
There seems to be, however, one point upon which an Indologist 
might comment, without encroachment upon the rights of the 
specialists and without a knowledge of those Pontic tongues (Kok- 
turkish, etc.) which seems to be necessary for the study of these 
texts. This point is the question of the origin of the eharacters. 


\HUNaARI AN NOTCH SCRIPT 
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Fig. 2. 

Dr. Nemeth points out that this alphabet is closely related to 
other Turkish Runic scripts and that ‘ there is very little doubt 
that this script has reached its known shape in the neighbourhood 
of the Pontus’. This must have happened in the second half of 
the qth century, before the Magyars came to their present home. 
There are inscriptions near the Yenissei River (Siberia) and near 
the Orchon River (Mongolia), the signs of which are closely related 
to the Hungarian letters, but of all known scripts nearest to the 
Hungarian, says Dr. Nemeth, are the characters of the Talas Valley 
of Russian Turkistan. Four signs of the Hungarian alphabet, 
however. Dr. Nemeth derives from Greek letters ; these are the 
letters meaning a, f, h and e- 
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Now anyone who has ever looked even cursorily at the Brahmi 
characters of India must be struck immediately by the surprising 
similarity of the Hungarian Notch signs to those of the so-called 
Ak)kan script. This similarity is not only superficial. There 
are at least eight letters in these alphabets that are almost perfectly 
identical, whilst some four have similar forms with identical values, 
and there are some letters that are fairly related in form, although 
the values are changed. 

Our Fig. 2 shows the corresponding Hungarian and Indian 
fonns. 

As may be seen. Nos. 9, ii and 12 are not entirely corres- 
ponding, although the similarity must be admitted especially in 
view of the identical values. Dr. Nemeth explains that the two 
horizontal strokes both in No. 3 (L) and in No. ii (P) are later 
additions ; in that case the resemblance of the older forms to the 
Brahmi characters is even more marked. 

But there are some other letters too that can be compared, 
although only conjecturally, with old Indian characters : — 


\hung. notch 
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Fig 3. 

These latter ones, of course, do not carry persuasion. But I 
leave it to the reader to go carefully over the comparisons offered 
in F'ig. 2 and decide for himself whether it is probable that the 
signs in the two scripts for R, G, o, E, m, t and p-th have been 
invented independently from each other. 

Another important resemblance between Brahmi and the 
Rovas vSeript is the fact that consonants, unless they are distinguished 
by diacritic marks, represent in both writings a consonant plus a 
vowel. In the case of Brahmi every sign is read with an a following, 
e.%. -f- ka-,m. the Hungarian script it is either e, or often a that 
follows the consonant, e.g. + de, or da. Both writings use diacritic 
marks to express other vowels. The marking of the vowels is, 
however, less regular in the Rovds script than in Brahmi i, 0 and 
even u are now and then omitted. 
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The identity of this system is evident, we hope, from the few 
examples given in our Fig. 4. 

The theory of a connexion between Br^mi and an ancient 
Turkish-Hungarian script is historically not as impossible as it 
seems at first. 

It must be remembered, as Professor Ne;meth himself informs 
us, that scripts of Turkistan, Central Asia, and Mongolia have been 
found to be closely related to the Pontic variety of this writing. 

Now we should like to point out that large areas of Central 
Asia have been influenced at that time by Indian civiUzation mid 
a portion of the population of Turkistan and Central Asia certainly 
was converted to Buddhism. Manuscripts written in Indian 
characters, both Kharosthi and a later variety of Brahmi, were 
found in large numbers by exploratory expeditions in recent years. 
The late type of Brahmi script was used, we might say, everywhere 
in Central Asia as late as the gth-ioth century a.d., and I should 
like to remind the reader of the important fact that Sir Aurel Stein 


HUNGARIAN 

BRAHMI 

A g«,ga 
>(A fit 
«A Sh> 

A ga 
A gi 

A go, 


Fig. 4. 

found Turkish ‘ Runic ’ MSS. of the Orchon type at Miran together 
with Indian MSS. Miran is an entirely Buddhistic site. 

Up to the sixth-seventh century at least Buddhism was pre- 
dominant in Gandhara and Bactria where Central Asiatic tribes 
closely related to the Huns and the Turks have ruled but adopted 
Indian religion and civilisation. 

Such being the historical facts, there is no reason to contradict 
the possibility that the origins of these Kokturkish and Talas Valley 
scripts (as well as the ancient Hungarian writing) must be sought 
for in a contact with Buddhist monks writing Brahmi characters. 

But not all evidence is exhausted with these historical arguments. 
There is archaeological proof too for a prolonged many-sided con- 
nexion of Hungary with ancient Buddhist countries. That excellent 
Hungarian scholar. Professor Zoltdn de TakAcs, has devoted a 
whole series of articles to this question. I am referring here only 
to one of his latest papers, L’ art des grandes migrations en Hongrie 
et en Extreme-Orient, which he published in the Revue des Arts 
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Asiatiques of 1931. Here he summarizes the results of many 
years’ work, illustrates with photographs and in drawings numerous 
objects foimd in Hungarian soil showing unmistakably the influence 
of Hellenised and Buddhistic Iran; Garudas of Gandhara type, 
e.g. are among the typical motifs of metal objects of the Migration 
Period. 

One must, after reading Dr. TakAcs’s article, entirely adopt 
his main conclusion, i.e. that Hungary of the first centuries of our 
era was part and portion of the great A.siatic civilizations. Now 
that — as we believe — ^we have proved a connexion of the ancient 
Hungarian Notch script with the Brahmi characters, there is even 
more reason to see the unity of Asiatic civilization extending as 
far west as the Danube. The Hungarians end this unity in 1001 
when they adopt Christianity and sever their connexion with all 
that is to the East of the Carpathian mountains. 

I am quite aware of the scientific difficulties that are connected 
with such comparisons and conjectures as offered in the present 
paper. But I felt induced to publish this article with the object 
of giving Turcologists an opportunity of searching for the original 
source of the Turkish Runic scripts. 

Leyden, 

February, 1933. 

Additional Note. — ^The above paper was read before the 1933 
Congress of Dutch Orientalists at I^yden, and the discussion which 
followed showed that my thesis had been accepted by the scholars 
present. A copy of the paper was sent to Dr. Nemeth who also 
agreed to the main thesis of the paper and was kind enough to 
attract my attention to further Uterature on the subject. The most 
important treatise is Professor Vilh. Thomsen’s article in his Samlede 
afhandlinger (1919-1922), Vol. 3, which I have consulted. The 
great decipherer of the Central-Asiatic Turkish Runic scripts, how- 
ever, does not offer any explanation as to the ultimate origin of 
these characters, so that my suggestion seems to be the first serious 
attempt ever offered. Exception must be made to an early attempt 
(1917) of Dr. Geza Supka whose results, I am given to understand, 
were unacceptable. I regret to say that my efforts to procure a 
copy of his original Hungarian article were in vain, so that I am 
unable to examine his conclusions. 

Calcutta, 

April, 1934. 




CAITANYA-WORSHIP AS A CULT 


By vS. K. De 


It is indeed a remarkable fact that although the direct worship 
of Caitanya as a deity prevailed in the later history of the sect, 
the earlier Sanskrit sources of Caitanyaism are entirely wanting in 
all reference to a distinct cult of Caitanya, and they nowhere in- 
culcate directly such a worship. Their whole object is to establish 
that Krsna is the exclusive object of worship not as an Avatara but 
as the supreme deity of the faith ; and they attempt to demonstrate 
this proposition by an elaborate system of interpretation of those 
older Puranic and sectarian texts that the Bengal school would 
accept as authoritative. But they make no similar attempt an)where 
to establish the supreme godhead or incarnated divinity of Caitanya, 
probably because such an attempt would have hardly been consistent 
with their central position that Krsna alone is the supreme god. 
They acknowledge (^itanya as an Avatara or even as Krsna himself, 
but they never try to reconcile this practical faith in Caitanya with 
their theoretical creed regarding Krsna. The whole theology or 
emotionalism of the religious system is deduced, more or less, from 
older devotional texts, chiefly from the ^rimad-bhagavata, and we 
have no direct presentation of the gospel or personal teachings of 
its founder, nor any express theological claim regarding his supreme 
and exclusive divinity. The recognized theologians of the sect, 
the sik Gosv^ins, are concerned principally with Krsna-lila in 
their serious works on theology or Rasa-sastra and do not speak 
in the same way at all about Caitanya-lila and its place, in their 
devotional scheme. 

It must not, however, be supposed that there is no reference 
at all to the divine personality of Caitanya or homage paid to it, 
but these passages occurring mostly in the poetical works or in the 
Namaskriyas only of the more learned treatises of the six Gosvamins, 
do not make the position clear. Nor do they inculcate any such 
worship of Caitanya as obtained in the later history of the sect. 
Caitanya himself probably deprecated the natural tendency of his 
followers to deify him ; and even his most orthodox biography 
records in one place * (but explains it away) that Caitanya on one 
occasion disclaimed his identity with Krsna. But at the same 
time there can be no doubt that the belief that he was an incarnation 
of Knsna or even Krsna himself certainly took form in his life-time 


* Caitanya-caritdmrta, Madhya, xviii, 109-112. 
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among the six Gosvamins, who were his immediate disciples, even 
though the strictly theological position involved in this belief was 
never discussed by them. 

Some of the Sanskrit Stotras or Stavas which Rupa and 
Raghunatha-dasa wrote clearly indicate this attitude. In the 
Stavamdld of the former Gosvamin there are three opening Astakas 
in praise of Caitanya, although the rest of the work consisting of 
more than fifty separate Stotras describe in highly erotic imagery 
the different aspects of the Vrndavana-lila of Krsna. In these 
three Astakas, however, which are called Caitanydstakas, the high 
panegyric of Caitanya forms the direct theme. In the first Astaka, 
we are told in one verse that the gods like Siva, Brahma, and others 
worship Caitanya, who is the resting place of the Upanisads, the 
all-in-all of the sages, the sweet sentiment of devotion itself to his 
devotees and the very essence of love to the Gopis, — epithets which 
imply an identification of Caitanya with Krsna himself. In another 
punning verse, which applies equally to Krsna and to Caitanya, 
reference is made to the associates and followers of Caitanya, such 
as Advaita and Svarupa, as well as to Gajapati [Prataparudra]. 
Mention is also made of Caitanya’s reciting of Kpsna’s name, his 
ecstasy, his residence at the sea-side and the Sahkirtana processions 
led by him before the car of Jagannatha. The second Astaka refers, 
among other things, to the attitude of some deluded people who, 
overcome by demoniacal tendency {asura-hhdva) , do not acknowledge 
Caitanya,* who is Krsna in fair form {akrsndnga), whose Yajna 
consists of Sahkirtana and whose human form is always overflowing 
with bliss in order to teach the doctrine of love and remove the sorrows 
of the world. It is noteworthy that the third stanza of this Asteka 
explains the fair complexion of Caitanya by the supposition that 
Krsna, desiring to experience the sweet feeling of the Gopis, con- 
cealed his own dark complexion by stealing the golden hue of liis 
beloved. We shall see presently that this fancy led to the later 
elaboration of the doctrine that Caitanya is the incarnation of 
Krsna as well as of Radha. The third Astaka addresses the son of 
Saci directly as Mukunda, whose greatness could not be described 
even by men of great intelligence like [Vasudeva] Sarvabhauma.* 

^ The detractors of Caitanya are condemned in one whole section of 15 verses, 
entitled Caitanyabhakta-ninda by Prabodhananda Sarasvati, Gopala Bha^ta’s 
preceptor, in his Caitanya-candrdmtta. 

* The name of vSarvabhauma is specially mentioned not only bticause he was 
one of the foremost veteran scholars of the day but also because he alsojvrote a 
Caitanyastaka, on which perhaps Rupa's own Astakas were modelled. Anandin 
quotes two verses from this work, one of which is again quoted as Sarvabhauma's 
by Sanatana and both of which are given as Sarvabhauma’s in Kavikarnapiira’s 
Caitanya-candrodaya (vi, 43-44). 
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Caitanya has revealed the great wealth of Bhakti-rasa which cannot 
be found in the Veda or the Upanisad and which was never divulged 
before in any other greater incarnations (gurutardvatdrdntare). 

In the Stavdvali of Raghunatha-d^a, again, we have only the first 
two (out of about thirty Krsnaite) Stotras directly concerned with' 
Caitanya. The first is an Astaka of the same type as those of 
Rupa, while the second, consisting of 12 verses, is entitled Gaurdnga- 
stava-kaipataru. The Astaka refers chiefly to Caitanya’s life at 
Puri, his daily visit to the Jagannatha temple where he used to 
stand near the Garuda-column, the solicitous care of Svarupa and 
the servant Govinda, his fits of frenzy at the Sahkirtana and his 
revealing of the Bhakti-doctrine which was inaccessible to the old 
sages and lay concealed in the Sruti. But the most remarkable 
statement occurs in the first verse which repeats the fancy of 
Caitanya’s double incarnation by saying that Krsna, having once 
fallen in love with his own beauty reflected in a mirror and desiring 
to taste his own sweetness as it was tasted by Radha, was bom 
[jdtah] in Gauda in the one indivisible body of fair hue belonging to 
Radha who was his own {apara-gauraika-tanubhdk)} In his 
Sankirtana Caitanya has thus merely cited with delight his own 
sweet names {mudd gdyann uccair nija-madhura-ndmdvalir asau). 
The Stava-kalpataru, on the other hand, referring to Caitanya’s life 
of devoticm at Puri at the house of [Kasisvara-] Misra as well as to 
his Guru Isvara Puri, his disciple Svarupa and his servant Govinda, 
describes chiefly the ecstatic feelings of divine love which charac- 
terized the last phase of his life. It depicts Caitanya more as a 
Bhakta of passionate devotionalism than as an incarnated deity ; 
but since the divyonmdda, the state of divine frenzy, has been 
regarded in Vaisnava Rasa-theology as the characteristic of the 
highest Madana Mahabhava of Radha, there is possibly an impUca- 
tion here of the idea of the Radha-incarnation of Caitanya.* In 
the Namaskriya verse to his Muktd-caritra, however, Raghunatha 
does not refer to the Radha-incarnation of Caitanya, but simply 
regards hini as an Avatara who took birth in the womb of Saci 
in order to bestow upon this world the bright nectar of his own 


^ This conceit also finds expression in Rupa's Lalita-mddhava viii, 32, where 
the astonished Krsna is enamoured of his own beautiful reflection on the jewelled 
wall and expresses a greedy longing to enjoy it like RMha {sa-rabhasam upa- 
bhoktunjp kdmaye rddhikeva) ; but there is no reference to Caitanya in this connexion. 

2 But this need not be presumed or read into it, for it is probable from all 
accounts that Caitanya practised the Raganuga form of Bhakti and imagined himself 
as Radha. Raghunatha may be referring to this fact without any such theological 
implication of Caitanya’s Radha-incarnation. 
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Bhakti,* while in the body of the work itself, which deals with a 
fancied episode in Krsna’s career, no such reference occurs. 

Although these poetical and passionate Stotras do not form a 
part of the regular theology of the school, they are yet composed 
"by professed theologians ; and in spite of their undoubtedly devo- 
tional character they are yet coloured a great deal by their sectarian 
beliefs. It is therefore interesting to note that, apart from inevitable 
embellishment and exaggeration, they acknowledge, even if they 
do not theologically propound, the divinity of Caitanya and even 
his identity with Krsna. It is, however, not clear from these devout 
poetical utterances whether Caitanya was regarded as Krsna himself 
or merely as an Avatara of Krsna. Some passages, as noted above, 
incline to the former view, but the term Avatara and its derivatives 
distinctly occur in other passages. It is, however, evident that here 
we have the definite suggestion, if not the elaboration, of the doctrine 
of double incarnation, which later writers developed with great 
delight. If Caitanya is to be regarded as Krsna himself, it was 
found necessary to explain how Krsna’s dark colour became trans- 
formed in Caitanya into a golden hue. Again, Caitanya’s ecstatic 
feeling of divine love for Kr§na in an almost feminine role of mysti- 
cally erotic passion also required explanation. It was therefore 
imagined, in accordance with the Madhurya theory of the school, 
that Krsna, in order to relish the supreme taste of his own MMhurya 
as it was relished by his most beloved Radha, assumed the feelings 
as well as the beauty of Radha, so that the two became one in 
Caitanya. It may be noted here that one of the most approved 
modes of devotional reahzation of this sect consisted of the practice 
of the Raganuga form of Bhakti, an emotional state in which the 
devotee imagined himself as one of the dear ones of Krsna and played 
that role in his longings for the deity. The orthodox records show 
that Caitanya himself probably began this practice, often imagined 
himself as Radha longing for her beloved Krsna and tried to realize 
the same intense yearnings. We shall see presently that in this 
emotional practice of the RMha-bhava he received support from 
Ramananda-Raya. If it was a fact that Caitanya, for his emotional 
devotional purposes, imagined himself as Radha, it was only a 
step that he came to be regarded by his disciples as RMha herself 
incarnated. R^ananda’s attitude, as reported by Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja, probably indicates this final shape which the tendency 
took ; and this conceit was undoubtedly strengthened both by 
Caitanya’s fair complexion and his passionate ecstasies. The idea 


> nijam ujjvalitatfi hkakti-sudham arpayiiut(t kfitau \ 
ttditaifi tatfi iacf-garbha-vyomni pun^tti vidhmfi bhaje || 
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of the Radha-incarnation of Caitanya was thus probably suggested 
by the Radha-bhava, whch his ‘ divine madness ’ for Krsna typified, 
as well as by the theological necessity of furnishing an explani^tion 
of the appearance of a fair, instead of a dark, Krsna. But the idea 
is only poetically suggested ; its theological implications never 
appear to have been fully worked out until Krsnaclasa Kaviraja 
sets it forth much later as the view of Ramananda-Raya in hj.s 
Bengali Caitanya-caritdmrta. 

In the professed theological works of the earlier Gosvamins, 
however, Caitanya is referred to only in the Namaskriy^, but 
nowhere else in the body of these elaborate treatises his divinity or 
incarnated appearance is either mentioned or discussed in the same 
way as the divinity of Krsna. For reasons best known to them- 
selves these recognized theologians of the sect and authors of 
systematic treatises have not, except in their brief Namaskriyas, 
made any reference to Caitanya. While the personality and the 
direct spiritual realizations of the Master are silently passed over, 
Jiva Gosvamin, who has given an exposition of the entire philosophy 
and theology of the sect in his stupendous six Sandarbhas, has not 
uttered a single word about the Caitanya-concept in itself, as well 
as in relation to the Krsna-concept, with which latter concept he 
appears to be entirly occupied. Rupa and Sanatana in their two 
Bhagavaidmrtas consider with great devotional and scholastic acumen 
the question of Avatara, but they have in this connexion made no 
reference, either direct or illustrative, to Caitanya. Just as the 
Krsna-concept has to be traced and established in the light of 
Bhagavata texts, so it was necessary that the Caitanya-concept in a 
similar manner should find a distinct place in the authoritative 
philosophic and theological compendiums of the sect. If Jiva 
thought it necessary to write an elaborate Krsm-sandarbha, he 
never thought it necessary for some unknown reason to write a 
similar Caitanya-sandarbha. This remarkable omission has, no 
doubt, been made good by Krsnadasa Kaviraja in his scholastic 
biography of Caitanya, but Krsnadasa’s theology on this point is 
clearly the theology of a later date, anticipated no doubt by the 
six Gosvamins but never clearly expressed. Even in the collection 
of Stotras mentioned above, written by the professed theologians of 
the sect, we have only four (out of nearly one hundred) separate 
poems which are devoted to the glorification of Caitanya, the rest 
setting forth in highly sensuous language and imagery the various 
phases of the Vrndavana-lila of Krsna and Radha. The reahzation 
of the Ella or ^vine sport of Radlia and Krsna indeed formed the 
central creed which Caitanya himself is reported to have emphasized 
by the erotico-religious emotionalism characterizing Ws own 
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devotional career. But this Lila of Radha and Krsna is considered by 
the Gosvamins only as set forth by the Bhagavata texts and not as 
dire 9 tly realized by Caitanya, only in itself and not in relation to the 
Caitanya-lda, even though they regard Caitanya as the first founder 
of the emotional creed. 

We find the same attitude in the dramatic and Rasa-lastra 
works of Rupa Gosvamin. One might expect that the systematic 
exposition of the emotional aspects of the creed in the Rasa4astra 
should, by way of illustration at least, make some reference to 
Caitanya’s own realization of this supreme emotion as a Rasa, but 
as a matter of fact this is never done either here or in Jiva 
Gosv^in’s Bhakti- and Pnti-sandarbhas ; and wherever illustrations 
are drawn they are all cited from the older Puranas and not from 
the newer living exemplification of the doctrines in Caitanya himself. 
The Ujjvala-ntla-mani of Rupa is even remarkable in not containing 
the usual Namaskriya to Caitanya, although there is a Namaskriya 
addressed to Rupa’s elder brother and master Sanatana ; while 
in his Bhakti-rasdmrfa-sindhu Rupa pays only in one ver.se ' his 
homage to the lotus-feet of Caitanya-deva who is Hari, and acknow- 
ledges the emotional inspiration which has stimulated even an 
insignificant person like himself to undertake the task. Turning 
to Rupa’s dramatic works, which appear to have been purposely 
composed to illustrate the emotional aspects of the faith, we find 
that they are entirely devoted to the treatment of certain aspects of 
Krsna-lila on the basis of the Puranic tradition. The Ddna-keli- 
kaumudt, which was probably his earliest dramatic attempt, contains 
even no express Namaskriya to Caitanya but opens with two des- 
criptive Namaskriyas to Krsna. The Sutradhara, however, describes 
in the third ver.se the frenzied ecstasy of an unnamed Bhakta, 
which is probably drawn after Caitanya’s example. The work itself, 
on the other hand, sets forth a supposed episode in Krsna’s amorous 
career, which is not found in the ^rlmad-bhagavata or GUa-govinda, 
but which certainly became popular in mediaeval times as the Dana- 
lila and formed the theme of the Dana-khanda of Can^dasa’s 
earlier Bengali Krsna-klrtana, as well as of many a later Bengali 
song and poem. In the two other dramatic works of Rupa, 
entitled respectively V idagdha-madhava and Lalita-mddhava,^ Krsna 
is presented as the Vidagdha and the Lalita Nayaka respectively 
of the erotico-religious sentiment, emphasizing in turns the Ai^varya 


* hfdi yasya preranayd pravartito’hani varako’pi 1 
, Jasya^hareh pada-katmlam vande caitanya~devasya | 

tides' atre, obviously on the model of Jayadeva’s descriptive naming of 
pacfa’ section bi’^i^jQiM-govinda. 
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and the Madhurya aspects of Krsna’s legendary career. The last 
named work opens with a suitable Namaskriya to Krsna, but the 
fourth verse pays homage to Caitanya, the son of ^aci, without 
however ' directly identifying him with Krsna. But the second 
verse of the first work gives us a remarkable Namaskriya to Caitanya 
which is often quoted as expressing the author’s views about the 
founder of the sect to which he belonged. Imperfectly translated 
into English it runs thus : 

Eet the son of Saci shine in the hollow of my heart, the 
Hari, who is lighted up by an assemblage of lustre lovelier 
than that of gold, and who in his compassion descended at last 
in the Kali Age in order to bestow that wealth of his own 
Bhakti which was never bestowed before and which consisted 
of the exalted sentiment of love or Ujjvala-rasa.* 

In this verse which is similar to, but more definite than, the 
Namaskriya verse already cited above from Raghunatha-dasa’s 
Mukta-caritra, Rupa Gosvamin states quite expressly his belief of 
Caitanya’s identity with Krsna ; but it also appears that the son of 
Saci was regarded by him as an Avatara in the Kali Age (avattrnah) 
for the special purpose of teaching, by his own example, the secrets 
of Ujjvala or Madhura Rasa, by which is of course meant the 
religiously sublimated erotic sentiment which the Rasa-i^astra of 
this school established as the highest sentiment of Bhakti. 

Rupa in this attitude appears to follow the views of Sanatana 
whom in more than one verse he reverently addresses as his master 
or Prabhu. The third Namaskriya verse of Sanatana’s Brhad- 
bhdgavatdmrta makes it clear that Sanatana, like Rupa, regarded 
Caitanya not so much as the supreme deity of the faith as the ideal 
devotee-incarnation, the Bhakta-Avatara of Krsna, who incarnated 
as the fair-hued ascetic son of ^ci for the purpose of himself re- 
lishing his own sweetness as it was relished by his own greatest 
devotee. It says * : 

Victory be to this son of ^ci, the Hari here in the dress 
of an ascetic, bearing the lustre of gold and the name of Krsna- 
caitanya, who having sweetly contemplated from his own 


^ anarpitacarlm cirdt karumydvatlrnah kalaii 
samarpayitum unnatojjvala-rasdm sva-bhakti-iriyam I 
harih purata-sundara-dyiUi-kadamba-sandipitah 
sadd hfdaya-kandare sphuratu vah iact-nandanah ti 
* sva-dayita-nija-bhdvam yo vibhdvya svabhdvdt 
sumadhuram availrno bhakta-rilpe^ lobhdt 1 
jayati kanaka-dhdmd krppa-cmtanya-ndmd 
harir iha jati-veiah irl^facls^nur e^ah r 
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feelings the feelings of his own beloved towards himself, des- 
cended out of greed (to taste them) in the form of a Bhakta or 
devotee. 

It should be noted that the word ‘ greed ’ {lohha) employed 
in this verse is probably meant, as the Bhakii-rasamrta-sindhu 
shows,* that Sanatana regarded Caitanya’s rapture as an example 
of the Ragatmika or Raganuga Bhakti. If the nameless running 
commentary to this work is by Sanatana himself, he speaks, in his 
own explanation of this verse, of Caitanya as the Bhakti-rupa 
Avatara,* the Parama-guru, the dearest Avatara of Sri-bhagavat 
[^n-hhagavat-priyatamavatara), who spread the sentiment of Bhakti 
consisting for the most part of the Sankirtana of his own name 
{nija-ndma-sanktrtanaprdya-bhakti-rasa-vistdraka) . Elsewhere in the 
same commentary he makes his views quite clear by saying ’ that 
the Gopi-bhava was admitted in this particular Avatara for the 
purpose of revealing the special excellence of Prema-bhakti. The 
belief is further indicated briefly in the Namaskriya * to Sanatana’s 
V aisnava-tosam, commentary on the ^rimad-bhdgavata, where he 
pays homage in almost similar phraseology to the Bhagavat Sri- 
krsna-caitanya, who is full of compassion and who became an Avatara 
in Gauda for the purpose of propagating Prema-bhakti. It is 
also noteworthy that these passages appear to accept the implica- 
tions of the theory of dualmcarnation of Caitanya, even if they do not 
expressly state it. But Anandin in his commentary on Prabodha- 
nanda’s Caitanya-candrdmrta attributes an eulogistic verse to 
Sanatana, which distinctly gives expression to this idea by saying 
that since the love of Radha and Krsna is an expression of the 
blissful divine attribute (Hladini Sakti), it divided itself formerly in 
this world, in spite of its essential identity, into two forms, but the 
two have now attained a unity, called Caitanya, which is identical 


* .See my article on the Bhakti-Rasa-§astra of Bengal V'aisnavism In IRQ, 
viii (1932), pp. 651-52. 

^ In Gaura-ganoddeia-dipika (^ 1 . lo-ii) a classification of the stages or hierarchy 
of Bhakta-rupa (Caitanya), Bhakta-svarupa (Nityananda), Bhaktav'atara (Advaita), 
Bhakta (Srinivasa and others) and Bhakta-sakti (Gadadhara) is elaborated; but 
this appears to be a further scholastic development of fine distinctions. It is 
difficult to say if Sanatana wanted to imply any such distinction between Bhakta- 
rupa and Bhakta-avatara, for he appears to use the terms indiscriminately. 

® yadyapi irl-caitanya-devo bhagavad-avatara eva, tathdpi prema-bhakti-vi&e^- 
prakdiandrthafn svayam avatlrnatvat tena tadarthatn svayam gopt-bhdvo vyajyate 
(on il. I). 

* vande irl-kr^na-caitanyani bhagavantafti kfpamaya/m \ 
prema-bhakti-vitdndrtham gati 4 e§vavataidi'ti yah || 
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with Krs^a but which is diversified by the brightness of the state 
of Radha.‘ 

These verses, no doubt, reveal an attitude of adoration which 
verges almost upon worship, but theoretically the Gosvamins do not 
maintain any such worship of Caitanya as they insist upon in the 
case of Krsm who alone, in their view, is the supreme deity of the 
faith. They appear to regard Caitanya more as an Avatara, the 
Bhakta-Avatara per excellence, the Krsna incarnated as Radha, 
as it were, for a special purpose. It appears therefore that Caitanya- 
worship had not yet become a definite creed with these immediate 
disciples of Caitanya. This is even more evident from Gopala 
Bhatta’s Hari-bhakti-yilasa, which is the most authoritative com- 
pendium of Vaisnava Acara of the sect. The eighteen out of twenty 
Namaskriyas to the twenty chapters of this work express the author’s 
deep reverence for Caitanya and apply to him such eulogi.stic 
epithets as the bhagavat, jagad-guru, ananta-adbhuta-aisvarya, 
tlrthottama, mahdscarya-prabhdvaka, but there is nothing in them that 
does not apply, for instance, to one’s Guru ; and it is remarkable 
that nowhere is Caitanya directly identified with Krsna or even 
spoken of as an incarnation. The contents of the work appear to 
confirm and support this attitude ; for it is significant that this 
elaborate authoritative text on the ritualism of the sect gives no 
direction for the worship of Caitanya or his image, although it deals 
elaborately with the every-day service as well as the temple-ritual 
connected with Krsna and his image. 

There can be no doubt that the determinative creed of the 
Bengal sect was that Krsna alone is the Bhagavat or the only 
and most perfect god. As the trend of their exclusively Krsi^ite 
hymns, dramas and poems, as well as Gastric works which have 
Krsna as their only theme, should indicate, Rupa, Sanatana and 
Jiva, as w'ell as Gopala Bhatte and Raghunatha-d^, adhere firmly 
to this creed. But this position, once accepted, would logically 
exclude every other claimant from the highest divine honour. It 
was therefore not possible from the strictly theoretical point of view 
to make an explicit declaration of what these personal disciples of 
Caitanya practically believed, namely, that Caitanya, like Krsna 
himself, was the supreme deity of the creed. This inconsistency 
could be only reconciled by supposing, as they do suppose, that 


* radha-kr^ifarprarMya-vikrtir Mddinf-iaktir asmdd 
ekdtmanavapi bhuvi purd deha-hhedam gatau tau i 
caitanydkhyat}i prakatam adhund tad-dvayam caikarn dptam 
rddhd-bhdva-dytdi-iabalitatfi naumi kr^m-svarUpam | 

This verse is also cited by Kr^nadasa Kaviraja anonymously at the coni' 
mencement of his “Caritdmrta. 
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Krsna as the supreme being of endless incarnations made his descent 
in the Kali Age in the form of CaitanyUj but that he assumed the 
fair form as well as the fervid feelings of Radha, uniting in himself, 
for the particular purpose of relishing his own divine bliss, the two 
incarnated forms (to use a theological phrase) of the Sakti and 
the ^ktimat in a kind of identity in non-identity. The Gosvamins 
have taken great pains to demonstrate that Krsna is the Bhagavat 
and not an incarnation, but they never make any attempt in the 
same way to demonstrate the creed in the case of Caitanya ; for 
to avoid inconsistency they had to acknowledge that Caitanya was 
an incarnation, even if a unique incarnation, of Krsna. 

The theory of double incarnation, however, is not elaborated 
by the six Gosvamins, but we can see from what is said above that 
the germs of the idea are already contained in the fanciful suggestions 
scattered throughout their poetical, if not in their theological, 
writings. We have already remarked that the idea of the Radha- 
incamation of Caitanya is attributed by Krsnadasa Kaviraja to 
Ramananda-Raya whom Caitanya is said to have met on the banks 
of the Godavari during his South Indian pilgrimage. It is possible 
that some such tradition existed, for Ramananda is called a Sahaja 
Vaisnava by Kavikarnapura. But Ramananda’s existing dramatic 
work, entitled Jagannatha-vallahha, the theme of which is the 
Vrndavana-lila of Krsna, makes no reference to Caitanya at all and 
does not bear out the allegation. The attribution of Sahajiya 
tendencies may have originated from Ramananda’s admiration and 
close imitation of the frankly sensuous lyrics of Jayadeva, whom 
the Sahajiyas claim, rightly or wrongly, as their Adi-guru and one 
of the nine recognized Rasikas. But our knowledge of Pre- 
caitanya Sahajiya cult is so meagre that it is impossible to come to 
a definite conclusion. It is remarkable, however, that Krsnadasa’s 
account for the first time wants to emphasize that after Caitanya 
met Ramananda, the Radha-bhava in Caitanya became intensified, 
as if Ram^anda revealed him to himself. From this time also 
commenced Caitanya’s deep appreciation of Jayadeva’s erotic 
mysticism which he is said to have constantly utilized in Rama- 
nanda’s company at Puri. Before this meeting Caitanya appears 
in his Navadvipa career chiefly as an incarnation of or identical with 
Krsna, but after the meeting he is held more and more to be the 
embodiment not only of Krsna but also of Radha. The closing 
years of his life at Puri, where Ramananda was one of his constant 
companions, are said to have been characterized by what is regarded 
as the highest emotion of the devotional state, namely, the Madana 
Mahabhava of Radha. That association with Ramananda 
apparently formed a turning point in Caitanya's career of Bhakti 
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is indicated also by the report of Krsnadasa that it was the spiritual 
insight of Ramananda which revealed to Caitanya that he had, for 
the purpose of realizing his own divine nature, usurped the com- 
plexion and devotional spirit of Radha in the present Avatara.* 
We are further told that it is to Ramananda alone, and to no other 
associate or follower, that Caitanya revealed himself in the united 
form of both Kmna and Radha.* 

On the other hand, Prabodhananda Sarasvati, who was Gopala 
Bhatta’s preceptor, makes direct use of this doctrine in his Caitanya- 
candrdmrta. This work, consisting of a series of 146 devotional 
lyrics in praise of Caitanya, may not be a recognized work of Bengal 
Vaisnavism but it has been held in great esteem. In this work, 
Prabodhananda appears to regard Caitanya as one of the greatest 
Avataras of Krsna (si. 1 and 7), who descended to earth in the womb 
of Saci for propagating the spirit of Bhakti unrevealed even to 
great sages of old (si. 18). In one whole section (the tenth) of 21 
verses he speaks of the greatness of the Caitanya-Avatara, although 
it is maintained that he is not a partial incarnation (Arn§a- Avatara) 
like the Fish, the Boar and other incarnations of past ages (si. 141). 
At the same time there are other passages which seem to indicate 
that Prabodhananda believed Caitanya to be the Isvara (^ 1 . 37) 
and Hari himself ( 41 . 41, 57). The author, who was more a devotee 
than a theologian, does not appear to possess any exact theology ; 
but whatever might be his belief or theology on this point, there is 
no doubt that his work is one of the earhest which directly inculcates 
not only adoration but worship of Caitanya.* He also seems to be 
aware of the idea of Caitanya’s dual incarnation. He tells us (si. 13) 
that in Caitanya we have tlie form of Krsna united with that of 
Radha and bearing the beauty of the interior of a full-blown golden 


* ift ’rft ’st« f*wi I W 1 W 11 

There appears to be no recognition of this doctrine in the earlier Bengali bio- 
graphy of Caitanya by Vrndavana-dasa. The Nagara-bhava of Caitanya, emphasized 
by Locana-dasa’s Bengali biography, apparently develops the idea of Krsna- 
incamation in a difierent direction, and has hardly any connexion with the thesis 
of the Radha-incamation of Caitanya. Jayananda, the other Bengali biographer of 
Caitanya, generally steers clear of all such theological subtleties. 

* But Prabodhananda’s pupil Gopala Bhatta, as we have seen above, hardly 
lends any support to such a cult. It is possible ftat althov^h the ascetic Prabo- 
dh&nanda was apparently older than Gopala Bha^a, having been his unde and 
preceptor, his conversion to Caitanyaism may have taken place later when such 
a cult was gaining ground, and his work consequently may be of a later date ; or 
this view may have been his personal belief. 
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lotus.* He therefore addresses Caitanya (si. 43) as the fair-com- 
plexioned lord of the Gopis manifested in the Kali Age.* 

It appears therefore that in this charming fancy of the Caitanymte 
poet-devotees, most of whom were also the recognized theologians 
of the sect, an ingenious explanation was found of the golden hue 
of Caitanya’s body, which would have been dark as Krsna’s had it 
not been for the Radha-element. As it appears from the works 
of the Gosvamins, it was at first, more or less, a devotional poetical 
fancy ; but it was soon developed into a fundamental doctrine, and 
it is probable that from this theory originated the common epithet, 
Gaurahari, of Caitanya, with an evident pun on the word gaum, 
which makes the appellation mean at the same time ‘ Gaura who is 
Hari ’ and ‘ the f air-complexioned Hari ’ . 

The conception of the dual incarnation was, therefore, not 
unknown to the original Gosvamins, but its theological implications 
are not found systematically developed until we come to the time 
when Bengali Caitanyaite works, which in course of time almost 
superseded the earlier Sanskrit sources of Caitanyaism, came to be 
composed. We find it set forth in its full-fledged form in the 
Bengali theological biography of Caitanya written by Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja about 1615 A.D. We need not consider here in detail 
this later theological elaboration of the idea, but the process of 
Caitanya’s elevation from single to double incarnation, as we have 
already noted, can be traced in the account which Krsnadasa records. 
Although there are many passages in which Krsnadasa speaks of 
Caitanya as an Avatara, the ideal Bhakta-Avatara with the mission 
of Prema-bhakti, yet he expresses in unambiguous language his 
belief that srl-krsna-caitanya prabhu svayam bhagavan, thus employ- 
ing to the case of Caitanya the technical theological expression 
svayam bhagavan which had been hitherto applied to Krsna alone. 
In Krsnadasa ’s time Caitanya-worship apparently became an accom- 
plished fact.’ This zealous biographer of Caitanya’s, who also 

' vibhrat kantim vikaca-kanakdmbhoja-garbkabhirdmam i 
ekibhMam vapur avatu vo rddhayd mddhavasya n 

* kalau prakata-gaura-gopipatih, with an obvious pun on the word gaura. 

® Some of the immediate disciples of Caitanya like Narahari-Sarkara and 
VaqiSidasa appear to have believed in their own way in the worship of Caitanya s 
image. In the VatnSi-Hk§d of Vaip^idfea we are told that Vatpiidasa, being coti- 
vinced by means of a vision that he should propr^ate the worship of Caitanya’s 
image, carved an image out of the wood of the tree under which Caitanya was 
born. It is also said elsewhere that Prataparudra of Orissa had a life-sized image 
of Caitanya made some time before his death, but since there is no independent 
evidence that Prataparudra was ever a convert to Caitanyaism, the authenticity 
of this story is doubtful. In any case, these are isolated and sporadic instwces 
and do not bear witness to any theoretical establishment of Caitanya-worship as 
a cult. 
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appears to have been a trained theologian in the school of his 
acknowledged Gurus Rupa, Sanatana and Jiva, spares no pains to 
demonstrate, with a wealth of theological texts and arguments, 
Caitanya’s essential identity with Krsna, laying down emphatically 
that there is no other greater Tattva in the world than Caitanya 
who is Krsna [na caitanydt krsndj jagati para-tattvam par am iha). 
Krsnadasa therefore takes upon himself the task of analysing the 
Caitanya-concept and thus suppljdng an important omission of the 
previous theologians of the sect. He achieves this end chiefly by 
applying to the case of Caitanya all the divine attributes and 
energies of the Bhagavat-Krsna which had been elaborated by his 
predecessors and which have been discussed from the theological 
point of view by Jiva Gosvamin in his Krsna-sandarbha. Some 
writers even go further, and, identifying Caitanya with Krsna, evolve 
a series of Caitanya’s Parikaras and Parsadas parallel to those of 
Krsna, so that each associate and follower of Caitanya becomes 
from this point of view an incarnation of the various associates and 
followers of Krsna. 

It is not necessary to consider here the arguments by which 
Krsnadasa Kaviraja establishes his position, but what is interesting 
for us here to note in his analysis of the Caitanya-concept is the 
further development of the theory of dual incarnation, in which he 
finds one of the principal theological justifications of the advent of 
Caitanya. In applying the characteristics of the already established 
Krsna-concept to the analysis of the Caitanya-concept, Krsnadasa 
appears to maintain that the latter concept may be regarded as a 
supplement to the former. The motiveless attribute of divine 
bliss is the raison d’etre of Caitanya-lila as it is of Krsna-llla; but 
while in the latter case the supreme deity enjoys the bliss as the 
subject (Asraya), in the former case the bliss is enjoyed both as the 
subject (Asraya) and the object (Visaya). In other words, Krsna 
the Saktimat in his Vrndavana-lila enjoys the bliss arising from 
his association with his Sakti, Radha, but he does not enjoy the 
bli.ss, which Radha realizes, as inherent in himself. In the Caitanya- 
lila, therefore, he combines the roles of Krsna and Radha, who have 
separate and real existences in spite of essential identity in the 
supreme but hitherto unattained divine unity of the subject and 
object of bhss.* The display of the blissful divine attribute 


^ It is curious, however, to note that in the later hagiology of the sect 
Caitanya^s intimate friend and follower Gadadhara is regarded as an incarnation of 
Radha and the Sakti of Caitanya (Gaura-ganoddeia, si. ii), while tliis honour is 
not accorded to either of the two wives of Caitanya. It is not denied that Caitanya 
is Radha, but since Caitanya is also Krsna, his Sakti from this aspect is Gadadhara. 
As Anandin puts it : svayam irl-rddhikd .... eka-prakdiena iri-caitanyendbhinndy 
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(Hladini Sakti), therefore, is supposed to receive a further develop- 
ment in Caitanya than in Krsna. The difference is merely a difference 
in the particular Lila or divine sport, resulting in Caitanya^s adoption 
of the complexion and feelings of Radha, as well as those of Krsna, 
for a greater realization of the blissful attribute, but it does not 
affect Caitanya^ s intrinsic divine selfhood as Krsna. The doctrine 
of the inscrutable Bhedabheda, which is peculiar to the school, 
applies also here between the Krsna-concept and the Caitanya- 
concept ; for there is identity so far as the intrinsic divine nature is 
concerned but there is a difference in the character of the divine 
sport. 

But other theological difficulties were also perceived and had 
to be reconciled. In the orthodox Parana lists of Avataras and 
direct advents of the deity, Caitanya is not expressly mentioned, 
but his descent has to be presented as a case of fulfilled prophecy 
in order to bring conviction to the mind of the unfaithful. Then 
again, there is a ^nmad-bhdgavata text (xi, 8, 13) ^ which apparently 
informs us that Krsna appeared in the three earlier ages in three 
different complexions respectively, viz. White (Sukla) in the Satya, 
Red (Rakta) in the Treta and Golden-yellow (Pita) in the Dvapara 
Age, but it further adds that now, i.e. apparently in the KaU Age, 
he appears as dark-blue Krsna. But the same Snmad-bhdgavata 
tells us elsewhere that the god is dark-blue in the Dvapara (dvdpare 
bhagavdn iyamahy xi, 5 ^ 25), so that the two statements appear to 
contradict each other. To reconcile this conflict it is maintained 
by an ingenious interpretation of the texts that the intention really 
is to indicate that the deity appeared as dark-blue in Dvapara and 
not as golden-yellow, which must be the colour, as evident from 
Caitanya^s complexion, suitable to the Kali Age. In this con- 
nexion both Rupa and Jiva employ (without indicating that it is a 
quotation), as a part of their respective Namaskriyas to their 
Samksepa-bhdgavatamrta and Tattva-sandarbhay the following verse, 
which occurs also in the ^nmad-bhdgavata (xi, 5, 29) : 

krsna^varnam tvisdkrsndm sdngopdngdstra-pdrsadam | 
yajnaih sankirtana-prdyair yajanti hi sumedhasah |1 

The verse has been explained by Sridhara, without any particular 
sectarian colouring, as applying generally to Krsna ; but both Rupa 
and Jiva, as well as Sanatana in his Vaisnava-tosuM commentary on 


prakdiantarena gadddhara’pait 4 iia~svariipd (on C (litany acandrdmfta, si. Xi8). 
See IHQ., viii (1932), p. 652, f.n. 12. 

^ dsan varnds trayo hyasya grhmto'nuyugam tanuh \ 
hiklo raktas tathd pita iddnim ktsmtdtn gatah | 
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the ^rmad-bhdgavata, appear to take the verse as predicting in 
particular the advent of Caitanya in the Kali Age. According to 
Sridhara’s explanation the verse emphasizes the pre-eminence of 
the Krsna-Avatara in the Kali Age.* The phrase krsna-varnatn, 
in his opinion, apparently refers to his dark colour, and the phrase 
tvisdkrsnam is interpreted in two ways by disjoining the word 
differently, viz. (i) in effulgence he is not dark {tvisd akrsna) as 
he is dark in complexion, but shines like a bright sapphire {indrattila- 
manivad ujjvalam), or (ii) in his bright divine presence he is Krsna 
{tvisd krsnam), meaning that in the Kali Age he is pre-eminently the 
Krsna-Avatara. According to Sridhara, again, the word aiiga in 
the verse refers to Krsna’s beautiful limbs, updnga to his natural 
embellishments like Kaustubha, astra to such weapons as Sudarsana, 
and pdrsada to his retinue consisting of Sunanda and others. The 
word yajiia need not, in his view, refer to an3d:hing more than 
general worship {arcana), and the word sanklrtana need not in the 
same way be taken in any narrow technical sense but should be 
interpreted generally as meaning the reciting of Krsna’s name 
{namoccdrana) and praise {stuti)} 

For those who see in this verse an anticipation of Caitanya’s 
advent it is not difficult to interpret it accordingly. Such methods 
of interpretative ingenuity are not unknown in Sanskrit mediaeval 
theology or philosophy ; and stich feats are comparatively eas}'^ in a 
language like Sanskrit which affords special facilities regarding the 
large number of meanings which may be a.ssigned to particular 
word.s, the different modes of splitting up compounds and the 
diverse ways in which the syllables comprising a word or a sentence 
can be disjoined. It is quite natural therefore for the predisposed 
Bengal Gosvamins to find in this verse a prophecy of Caitanya’s 
appearance and press it into sectarian service. Accordingly, they 
agree in splitting up the phrase tvisdkrsnam only in one way, viz. 
tvisd akrsnam ‘ in brightness not dark ’ and making it refer to 
Caitanya’s bright and fair complexion ; while the phrase krsna- 
varna is supposed to refer to the citation of the syllables {varna) 
of Krsna’s name by Caitanya, although the more subtle Jiva 


^ ancna kalaii krsnavatdrasya prddhdnyam dariayati. 

- Even if vSafikirtana here be supposed to mean the peculiar Vaisnava mode 
of singing Krsna’s name, the occurrence of the word in this passage in the &nmad- 
hhdgavata only indicates, apart from any sectarian interpretation, that the mode 
was fairly old, at least older than Sridhara who accepts this passage as genuine. 
If this is correct, then the Sahkirtana is probably not such an innovation introduced 
by Bengal Vaisnavism as it is often supposed to be, although it must be admitted 
that Bengal Vaisnavism first realized its possibilities and made it into an effective 
mode of propagating Bhakti. 
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appears * to think that the phrase refers to the fact that Caitanya 
was inwardly Krsna himself (antah-krsna) but outwardly Gaura 
or Caitanya, fair in complexion {bahir gaura, with the usual pmi 
on the word gaura), with an implied allusion to the Prakata and 
Aprakata aspects of the divine sport. All interpretations of the 
Bengal school, however, agree that the sanktrtana-prdya yajna in 
the verse undoubtedly refers to the new mode of emotional worship 
by loud singing, music and dancing which the school made so 
popular. They also agree that the rest of the verse means that in 
this Lila Caitanya had for his weapons {astro) only his companions 
like Nityananda {anga), associates like Advaita {updnga), as well as 
followers Uke Gadadhara and others (pdrsada). What value this 
interpretation in itself may be judged to possess, there can be no 
doubt that it has an important bearing on the practical creed of 
Caitanyaism. But it is at the same time somewhat extraordinary 
that, apart from such passing references in the Namaskriyas and 
poetical effusions, neither Rupa, Sanatana nor Jiva in the body of 
their elaborate and voluminous theological writing ever discusses, 
amplifies or illustrates the question from the point of view of this 
important bearing. 

It is clear, however, from what has been said above, that the 
earUer Gosvamins of Caitanyaism implicitly accept ^itanya’s 
identity with Krsna, even if they explicitly declare only his Avatara- 
tva; and to explain this identity they indulge in the mystical 
devotional fancy of the dual incarnation of Caitanya. The accepted 
theory is that Krsna’s dark colour and the form of a Gopa sporting 


* This verse is explained at some length by Jiva at the beginning of his Sarva- 
satfivadinl Anuvyakhya to his T cUtva-sandarhha. The prose passage at the commence- 
ment of this explanation gives us the relevant context that the Srtmad-bhdgavala 
verse eulogises Caitanya, to whom an eulogistic reference is also made. In this 
reference of his, Jiva Gosvainin appears to believe that Caitanya in the KaU Age is 
an Avatara worthy of worship by the Vaisnava, that he is the presiding deit}’’ of 
his own Sampradaya, that by his descent he spread the current of loving devotion 
for the Bhagavat, and that his Bhagavad-bhava has been well established by the 
insight of endless believers in the Bhagavat. This is high praise indeed, but it is 
not clear if Jiva attempts here at all to establish that Caitanya himself is the 
Bhagavat, as he has in his Knm-sandarbha taken pains to establish that Krsna 
himself is the Bhagavat. On the other hand, Jiva appears inclined to accept Caitanya 
as an Avatara of Ki§na. The only other reference that Jiva makes to Caitanya 
occurs in the Namaslmya to Gopdla-campu and Sankalpa-kalpadruma. In both 
these works he employs the same Namaslmya which comprehensively includes in 
one Anustubh verse homage to Krsna, Krsna-caitanya, Sanatana, Rupa, Gopala- 
Bhatta and his own father Vallabha and which can also be interpreted so as to 
apply exclusively to Krsna. The theme of both these works is of course Kr§na- 
lila. In his Harinamamria-vydkaram there is a Namaskriya to Kr§na, but not to 
Caitanya. 
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in Vrndavana-Ula are real and eternal, being essential and intrinsic 
to his divine selfhood ; but here, in Caitanya, Krsna has apparently 
manifested himself differently. Here we have none of the mighty 
divine qualities of Krsna but only the rapture of erotic mysticism. 
These facts present theological difficulties which have to be explained. 
They are explained by this curious fancy of the external Radha- 
incamation containing in itself the internal Krsna in essence. This 
fancy became a creed in the next generation, and the cult of Caitanya- 
worship became an inevitable result. It would seem strange indeed 
that these devout minds should exercise themselves so much on the 
question of colour and complexion, but this is in perfect accord 
with the scholastic spirit of the age as well as with the theological 
position of the school. The colour and complexion of Krsna was 
regarded as a part of his divine essence, and any anomaly in this 
direction in his subsequent appearance has to be scholastically 
explained. The task of the later writers was to establish the supreme 
godhead of Caitanya, and all the theological difficulties arising out 
of the sacred authoritative texts must be settled by the proper 
scholastic method. The fact of Caitanya’s fair complexion and 
display of ecstatic feminine emotions, which were absent in the 
legendary Krsna, thus gave an opportunity of establishing as a 
doctrine the theory of dual incarnation, which was indeed suggested 
but not fully developed by the recognized earlier authorities of 
Caitanyaism. 




DRESS AND OTHER PERSONAL REQUISITES 
IN ANCIENT INDIA 

[MAN’S INDEBTEDNESS TO PLANTS] 

By Girija Prasanna Majumdar 

‘ 111 the life of man the first and foremost are food and clothing, 

To man these two are the fetter and chain, 

Which bind him to the field of rebirth/ 

‘ Clothing is enough, if your body is covered, 

Food is sufficient, if you do not die of hunger/ — Buddha. 

Here I am to present a succinct account of dress and other 

General personal requisites that were in use among 
enera people of Ancient India, and to indicate man’s 

indebtedness to plants for the materials of clothing and beautifica- 
tion. The materials derived from sources other than the vegetable 
kingdom are left out of consideration. 

The Vedas bring man before us perfectly well dressed, caring 
for dress and creating an art of making dress. It is clear that the 
Vedic Indian was ordinarily in the habit of putting on a vastm 
(cloth),* a vasana (garment, may be a shirt),* an uttanya, adhivdsa 
(overgarment),* or pravara, or pravdra (covering),* and a u^m^a 
(turban).* The women used to put on a nlvi (undergarment),* 
paridhdna (garment),* an adhivdsa (a veil, atka and drapi) * and an 
u^nisa (turban).® The garments used to be coloured*® or uncoloured 
{p'dndva)}'- Besides the above, there are scattered references to 
clothing in general {vdsas) ** throughout the Rg-Veda. 

* R.V., i. 26. 1 ; 134. 4 ; iii. 39. 2 ; v. 29. 15 and so on ; A.V., v. i. 3 ; ix. 5. 
25 ; xii. 3. 21, etc. 

* R.V., i. 95. 7 ; A.V., viii. 2. r6 ; Chand. Up., viii. 8. 5 ; Kaus. Up., ii. 15. 

’ R.V., i. 140. 9 ; 162. 16 ; x. 5. 4. 

* Brhad. Up., vi. i. 10. 

* A.'V., xi. 2. I ; Ait. Brah., vi. i ; Sat. Brah., iii. 3. 2, 3 ; iv. 5. 2, 7 ; xiv. 2. i, 8. 

* A.V., viii. 2. 16 ; xiv. 2, 50 ; Taitt. Saip., vi. 1. 1, 3 ; Vaj. Satp., iv. 10, etc. ; 
6at. Brah., i. 3. 3, 6 ; iii. 2. i, 15 ; v. 2. i, 8 ; Kat. Srau. Sutra, xiv. 5. 3. 

’’ A.V., viii. 2. 16 ; Brhad. Up., vi. 1. 10. 

* R.V., i. 140. 9 ; 162. 16 ; x. 5. 4. 

* A.V., viii. 2. 16 ; xiv. 2. 50, etc. 

*® §ah^. Sranya. xi. 4. 

“ Sat. Brah., v. 3. 5, 21. 

“ R.V., i. 34. I ; II 5 - 4 : 162. 16 ; vii. 3. 24 ; x. 26. 6 ; 102. 2, etc. ; for details 
see also Vedic Index, II, pp. 291-293. 
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The importance of doth as a cardinal necessity of dvilization 
was realized by the Vedic Indians and the ^tapatha Brahmapa 
holds that ‘ all dvilized persons would wear clothing of some sort 
Vatsyayana, the putative author of the Kamasutra, prescribes 
the same dress for the nagaraka with the addition only of a handker- 
chief. He tells us that ‘ the nagaraka wears two garments, a vdsa 
or vastra, and an uUariya or a wrap for the upper part of the body. 
This upper garment was sometimes very highly scented with rich 
perfumes or flowers. He must always carry a handkerchief {karpaUi) 
with himsdf for removing perspiration (fTRWW )•* 

According to Buddhist texts, the robes of Bhikkhus consisted 
of the sanghdti (double cloak), uttardsanga (upper garment), antard- 
vdsa (inner garment) — ^these three were collectivdy known as 
clvara ; nivdsana, prati-nivdsana (both petticoats), sankak^ikd, 
prati-sankak^ikd (side-covering cloths), kdya-pronkhana and mtikha- 
pfonkhana (towds for wiping the body and face), keia-pratigraha 
(shaving cloth), kandupraticchada (cloth for itching) and bhesajaparis- 
kdradivara (garment for medicament) ; and that for bhikkhunis or 
nuns consisted of : sanghdti, uttardsanga, antarvdsa, sahkaksikd 
and a skirt.* 

The manner of wearing robes has been faithfully recorded by 
o*, 1 t A • Yuan Chwang. He says that ‘ the men wind 
ty e 0 ressing garments round their middle, then gather 

them round their armpits and let them fall down across the body, 
hanging to the right. The robes of the women fall down to the 
ground ; they completely cover their shoulders. On their heads the 
people wear caps with flower wreaths and jewdled necklets. In 
North India, where the air is cold, they wear short and close-fitting 
garments. The dress and garments worn by non-believers are 
varied and mixed. Some wear leaf and bark garments.’ 

‘ The Shamanas have only three kinds of robes. The cut of the 
three robes is not the same, but depends on school. The sang-kio-ki 
covers the left shoulder and conceals the two armpits. It is worn 
open on the left and closed on the r^ht. It is cut longer than the 
waist. The ne-fo-se-na has neither girdle, nor tassels. When 
putting it on it is plaited in folds and worn round the loins with a 
cord fastening. Nothing is said about seng-kia-chi-saiighdti. The 


* S.B.E., XXVI, p. 9 ; XEIV, p. 69. 

* Kamas&tra, I. iv. b—Saihara^madhikaraifam ; see also, Chakladar, Social 
Life, pp. 156, 159. 

* Cf. Patimokkha, 18-24 : 28-30 ; 45, 54 ; M. vii, viii, passim ; Cu. v, 29 ; of 
women, Cu. x, 10 (M. viii, 29) ; S.B.E., XIII ; and I-Tsing, Chs. X-XII, 
Necessary food and clothing, pp. 54 and 78. 
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schools difier as to the colour of this garment : both yellow and 
red are used.’* 

The companions of Alexander noticed the same style of dressing, 
and the costume of the masses at the present time differs in no 
respect from what the Greek writers indicate in their descriptions.* 
And why ? Undoubtedly the dress of the Indians is best suited to the 
climatic conditions of the land. Colonel Meadows Taylor, an army 
officer, who lived in India for a long time, in appreciation of Indian 
dress, writes : ‘ a form of dress (Indian) than which anything more 
convenient to walk, to sit or to lie in, it would be impossible to 
invent ’. (Edinburgh Review for July, 1867.) 

About the dress of women of India we may quote Dr. Mitra 
who writes : ‘ After a careful survey of the sculptures extant, and 
the notices to be met with in ancient Sanskrit records, I am disposed 
to believe that the bulk of the women of the country wore the sari, 
and added thereto a bodice ; that respectable women put on a jacket 
over the bodice, and covered the whole with a scarf or chddar, and 
that some habited themselves with the petticoat or the drawers 
along with the bodice, the jacket and the scarf ’. 

The dress of the Indians must have gone through certain 

Bvoluaoa ot d,»s evolution before it reached a final shaj* 

The first dress of man seems to have consisted 
of leaves and grasses matted together, and hung round the waist. 
There are references in the Ve^c texts to the wife of a sacrificer 
putting on a garment of kuia grass.® 

In the Vinaya texts we have mention of garments made of 
grass, of bark and of leaves {phalaka),^ In the Vessantara-Jataka 
we read : — 

^ Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I, Bk. II, 7. pp. 75-76. 

^ Arrian noted in his Indika (Ch. XVI) : ‘ They wear an undergarment of 
cotton which reaches below the knee half way down to the ankles, and also an 
upper garment which they threw partly over their shoulders and partly twist in 
folds round their head Nearchos (McCrindle II. XV, 20) notes that the ‘ natives 
wore a cloth which reached to the middle of the leg, a sheet folded about the 
shoulders and a turban rolled round the head \ See also Indo-Aryan, Vol. I, pp. 177, 
185-186, 199. 

The recently discovered statuettes at Mohenjo-Daro (circa 3500 B.C.) show 
that the dress of the Indus people (male) though preserved in a very incomplete 
state, consisted of two garments : ‘ a skirt or kilt fastened round the waist, and a 
plain or patterned shawl which was drawn over the left and under the right shoulder, 
so as to leave the right arm free Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus civilization, Vol. i, 
p, 33. 

® Sat. Brah., v. 2. i, 8 ; Taitt. Sam., vi. i. 9, 7 ; ii. 2 ; Ait. Brah., i. 3, etc. ; 
Vaj. Sam., ii. 32 ; xi. 40. Commenting on this Dr. Das writes, ‘ this is a relic of 
byegone ages when probably grass dress was used Rig-vedic culture, p. 211. 

^ Mahavagga, viii. 28. 2 ; S.B.E., Vol. 17. 
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‘ Maddi who once Benares cloth and linen used to wear, 
And fine kodumbara, how bark and grasses will she bear ? ’ ‘ 

Yuan Chwang notes that some of the non-believers wore leaf 
and bark garments.* 

In the next stage the valkala or bark was used for the purpose 
of clothing. In the Taittiriya Samhita (ii. 5. 3, 5) and Taittiriya 
Brahmana (i. 4. 7, 6) valkala in the sense of bark cloth has been 
used. It used to be utilized as material for clothing because it was 
cheaper than wool and easily available. The most interesting 
instance that will occur to every reader is that of the Epic hero, 
R^a, with his consort Sita and his brother Laksmana who put 
on bark as cloth during their long exile of fourteen years in the 
forest. The other instances are of Gauri in the Kumarsambhava 
and ^kuntala in the Sakuntala of Kalidasa, where they put on 
bark clothes when they lived in the forest. It must also be noted 
that the cloths, if they can be said to be cloths, put on by ascetics 
are invariably valkala : a variety is, in some cases, with intermixture 
of skins of tiger, deer and the like. According to Heredotos : 
‘ The(se) Indians wear (also) a garment made of rushes which when 
they have cut the reed from the river, and beaten it they afterwards 
plait like mat and wear it like corselet 

In the third .stage, we meet with fully developed garments. 
Among the terms used in the Vedas in connection with garments, 
we have suvasana (splendid garment,* well dressed*) paridhana 
(dyed garments),® pesas (embroidered garment of a female dancer),’ 
vddhtiya (bridal garment),® and vdtdpana (wind guard).* This is a 
sure indication that the art of weaving reached a high degree of 
perfection. The following quotations from the Rg-Veda will make 
the point clear : — 

‘ and like a wife desirous to 

please her husband, Ushas puts on becoming attire and smiling 
as it were displays her charm ’, I. 124. 7. 


1 Fausboll, No. 547. Cambridge Eng. Ed., Vol. VI. 

* Beal — Records, Vol. I, Bk. ii. 7, p. 76. This byegone relic is not, however, 
altogether byegone. We have still living specimens of humanity in the jungles 
of various parts of India who use the same material for dress. Roxburgh : Flora 
Indica, p. 508 (Cal., 1874) ; Mrs. Spier : Life in Ancient India, Intro., p. 22 ; Dalton : 
Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 155 ; Mitra ; Indo-Aryan, Vol. I, pp. 195-196. 

* McCrindle, I, iii. 98. 

* R.V., vi. 51. 4 ; ix. 97. 50. 

® R.V., i. 124. 7 ; iii. 8. 4 ; x. 71. 4, etc. 

“ A.V., viii. 2. 16 : Brhad. Up., vi. i, 10. 

’ R.V., i. 92. 4, 5 ; Vaj. Satp., xix. 82. 89; xx. 40; Ait. Brah., iii. 10, etc. 

® R.V., X. 85. 34 ; A.V., xi. 2. 4. * Taitt. Satp., vi. 1. 1, 3. 
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‘ This is the altar which we have decorated for the (Agni) 
as a wife attached to her husband puts on elegant garments (to 
gratify him) IV. 3. 2. 

‘ Exhibiting her person like a well-attired female she (Dawn) 
stands before our eyes (gracefully) inclining like (a woman who 
has been) bathing V. 80. 5. 

‘ Ushas, the daughter of Heaven, tending to the West, puts 
forth her beauty like a (well-dressed) woman ’, V. 80. 6. 

The art of spinning and weaving developed at this period was 
. very much the same as it is to-day. The weaving 

^^Weawng"^ consisted of a tasara (shuttle),' a 

^ veman (loom),* a mayukha (wooden peg for keeping 
the web stretched),** and lead as weight to extend it.‘ Such terms 
as otu, parydsa (woof),* and prachindtana, tantu, tantra (warp),* 
point to the same conclusion. Like what we find in modern Assam, 
the art of weaving was the special concern of the women in the 
Vedic period.’ In the Ahguttara Nikaya, too, we find instructions 
relating to this art are given to the married daughters of Menduka 
Setthi. The necessary adjunct to dress making, that is, the snichi 
(needle) is also mentioned in the Vedic texts.® 

Connected with the art of weaving, was the subsidiary art of 
At f w w washing. We come across with such Vedic terms 
.TO as mg mala (soiled garment),* malaga (washerman),'® 

vasahpalpiUl (washer of clothes) “ — which go to show that this art 
also developed at this period. We have no means, however, to 
ascertain what substance or substances they used to wash their 
clothes with. 

Dress was then very much valued, being regarded as an im- 
portant sign of civilization, and it seems that the practice of pre- 


' R.V., X. 130. 2. * Vaj. Sam., xix. 83. 

® R.V., vii. Q3. 3 ; x. 130. 2 ; A.V., x. 7. 42. * Vaj. Saqi.. xix. 80. 

* R.V. vi. 9. 2, 3 ; A.V., xiv. 2. 51 ; Taitt. Sarn-, vi. i i, 4, etc. 

* R.V., X, 134. 5, etc. 

’ R.V., ii. 3. 6 ; ii. 38. 4 ; v. 47. 6, etc. ; A.V., x 7. 42 ; xiv. 2. 51 ; s%ri 
R.V., X. 71. 9 ; vayatrl, Panch. Brah., i. 8. 9 ; vaya, R.V., x. 26. 6, etc. 

* R.V., ii. 32. 4 ; A.V., xi. 10. 3 ; Vaj. Satp-, xxiii. 33 ; Taitt. Brah., iii. 9. 6, 4 ; 
Ait. Brah., iii. 18. 6 ; Sat. Brah., xiii. 2. 10, 2, etc. .See Vedic Index, 2 vols. 

Spinning and weaving was a useful industry at all periods of Indian history. 
This is evident from the finding at Mohenjo-Daro, of ‘ numerous spindle whorls in 
the houses ; and that it was practised by the well-to-do and the poor alike is in- 
dicated by the fact that the whorls are made of the more expensive faience as well 
as of the cheaper pottery and shell. For wormer textiles, wool was used ; for lighter 
ones, cotton ’. Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilization, Vol. I, p. 32. 

» R.V., X. 136. 2 : A.V., vi. 115. 3 ; vii. 89. 3 ; x. 5. 24, etc. 

'® A.V., xii. 3. 21. “ Vaj. Saip-, xxx. 12 ; Taitt. Brah., iii. 4. 7, i. 
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senting rich and well-made dress by, and to, important persons on 
important occasions was greatly in vogue (R.V., X. 107. 2). Com- 
menting on the passage ‘I have fabricated acceptable and pious 
works like elegant well-made garments ’ (R.V., V. 29. 15), Wilson 
says : ‘ If the rendering be correct, this shows the custom of pre- 
senting honorary dresses to be of Indian origin and of considerable 
antiquity Dr. Mitra quotes another verse from the Rg-Veda 
(VI. 47. 23) where the idea of a khilat again recurs. He further 
mentions that ‘ gifts of “ elegantly adorned and well-dressed female 
slaves” are recited in a subsequent book’.® Physicians, after a 
successful treatment, were used to be presented with a garment 
(R.V., X. 97. 4).® 

Dress came to be so intimately associated with man’s civilization 
as to influence his very thoughts and expressions. The very similes 
and metaphors make use of it even in the Rg-Veda, as is evident 
from the expressions like : — 

A holy man says : ‘ Care consumes me .... as a rat (gnaws 
a weaver’s) threads ’, I. 105. 8. 

‘ Day and Night, are interweaving in concert, like two famous 
female weavers, the extended thread (to complete) the web of the 
sacrifice ’, II. 3. 6. 

‘ She (Night) enwraps the extended (world) like a (woman) 
weaving (a garment), II. 38. 4. 

Wool, silk, cotton, and flax were the materials. Cotton and 
^ . , flax were the most common materials used for 

the purpose of making cloth. 

The Sukraniti speaks of preparation of threads and ropes (IV, 
iii. 174), and the weaving of fabrics (IV, iii. 175) by various threads.® 
The Arthasastra shows that there was a separate department of 
Government in charge of the Superintendent of Weaving whose duty 
it was to see to the manufacture of sutra (threads), varma (coats), 
vastra (clothes) and rajju (ropes). In this department widows, 
cripple women and girls were employed, and they were rewarded 
for good work by presentations, such as scents, garlands, and some 
other prize of encouragement.* 

The Gobhila Grhyasutra mentions four kinds of material out of 
which clothes could be made ( i.e. 

‘ Rg-Veda, III, p. 277. * Indo-Aryan, I, p. 168. 

* Present of garment as a reward is also recorded in the Vinaya texts (M. VII). 
King Pajjota presented Jivaka Komarabhacca with siveyyaka doth ‘ which was the 
best, the most exceUent and the first, and the most predous and the noblest of 
many doths and of many thousands of cloths ' (S.B.E., XVII). 

♦ S.B,H., 13, p. 159. » Ch. 23, pp. 140-142. 
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k^auma cloths were made out of the fibres of the bark of K^uma 
(Atasi-flax) ; the cloth called Mm from the bark of ^na (hemp) 
which yields the best fibre, karpasa cloth from cotton fibres, and 
ourna cloths from the hairs of lamb.‘ In the Mahavagga (M., 
VIII. 3. i) six kinds of robes are allowed to the bhikkhus: that 
made of linen, and those of cotton, silk, wool, coarse cloth and 
hempen cloth.* Yuan Chwang also mentions that the garments 
of the Indians were made of kiau-she-ye (kauseya), of cotton, of 
ts’o-mo (ksauma) which is a sort of hemp, besides those made of 
kambala and kardla (animal hair).® 

The Amarko§a mentions 4 sources of fibres out of which cloths 
were made, namely, W5-»iw-t[f?T-^bFrTfiir (12), or in other words, 
barks of plants, such as flax, hemp, etc. ( ) ; fruits, 
such as cotton, etc. (’id (g) ww) ; worms or insects— 

sources of silk ( ) and hairs, i.e., wool ( ).* Hemacandra 
mentions ?W4Wf^gf?d . Yajnavalka Samhita des- 

cribes ksauma cloth as amsupatta (made of fibres, h 


is further explained in the Mitaksara as apjtrfN- 
i.e., am§u cloths made of bark fibres.® Besides linen 
and hemp, the Arthasastra mentions the fibres derived from 
Nagavriksa (?) Likucha, Vakula and Vata,® out of which cloths 
used to be made. 

Coming to the Ksauma cloths themselves the Arthasastra 
notes that the cloth ‘ which is manufactured in 
Ksauma cloth country (called) Vahga, is white and soft 

fabric; that of Pandya manufacture is black and as soft as the 
surface of a gem; and that which is the product of the country 
Suvarnakudya is as red as the sun, as soft as the surface of the 
gem woven while the threads are very wet and of uniform or mixed 

texture anf# ftw gjw, 

These are regarded as varieties, very much prized and indis- 
pensable on ceremonial occasions. Among the important author- 


1 II, X. 2 . 10 (S.B.E., 39). ® S.B.E., 17, p. 197- 

® Beal's Records, Vol. II. 7, pp. 7576. * Colebrooke Edition (1807), p. 1 67 

® Quoted from ' Prachina Silpaparicaya ' by Girish Vidyaratna. 

® They were used respectively in the making of garments called — Magadhika, 
Paun^raka and Suvarnakudya, pp. 93-94» Eng. Ed. {1915). 

Bk. II, Ch. XI.’ 80, p. 93. 
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ities mentioning it we may quote passages from the Ramayana, 
the MahSbharata and the Sakuntala. Thus : 

Balakanda 77/10. 

wap wa^l5WPip?TT— Mahabharata. 

PtfarmtasiRW 1 ^kuntala. ’ 

N* i ^ 

Cotton cloths are the next to be dealt with. The Arthasastra * 
p . . , , notes : ‘ The best cotton cloths are from Madhura 

0 on CO (Madura), Aparantaka (Konkan), Kalihga, Kasi, 
Vahga, Vatsaka (Kau^mbi) and M^isaka (Mahismati)-inqw’iiii*«^ 
wjftpR wmtPuw 1 The art of 

making cotton cloths reached high perfection in India and it formed 
the principal item of export. It attracted the attention and elicited 
the admiration of the Greeks so much so that they used to compare 
it with ■ sloughs of serpents ’ or ‘ vapour from milk ’ and used to 
describe it as ‘ those fine textures the thread of which could not be 
followed even by the eye 

Tet us here examine some foreign sources pointing to India as 
the original home of cotton cloth. Old Testament says that it 
comes from India (Ezekiel, XXVII. 24) ; so also the Greek writers, 
namely, Heredotos (iii. 106), Arrian (Chap. XVI), Nearchos (II, 
XV. 20), Theophrastus (179 — quoted by Pliny, XII. 24), Strabo 
(Ancient India, XV. 20. 71) and Q. Curtius Rufus (McCrindle, 
P- 185)-* 

Mrs. Mannings commenting on th-s topic observes : ‘ Cotton 
in its manufactured state was new to the Greeks who accompanied. 
Alexander the Great to India’.® ‘ It is difficult to conceive’, says 
Dr. Muir, ‘ that cotton though not mentioned in the hymns (of the 
Vedas) should have been unknown when they were composed, or 
not employed for weaving the light cloth which is necessary in so 
warm a climate ’.* Dr. Heeren says that, ‘ the coloured cloth and 
rich apparel brought to Tyre and Babylon from distant countries, 
were partly of Indian manufacture will scarcely be doubted after 
what has already been said of the extent of the Phoenician and 


* From ‘ Prachina 6ilpa Parichaya 

Bk. II, Ch. XI, p. 93, Buddhaghosa describes the ancient Madura as 
Madhura-suttapattana. 

* Ancient India, p. 65, Aiyangar. We learn from Sarhagadharapaddhati 

that cotton with fibres as read as burning fire as yellow as the feather 

of a parrot and as blue as the sky (« 9 Ni) used to be cultivated in 

India. Upavanavinoda, SI. 97-99. 

* Ancient India — McCrindle. 

* Ancient and Mediaeval India, Vol. II, pp. 356-358. 

* Sanskrit Texts, V, p. 462. 
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Babylonian commerce Finally, Dr. Watt writes ; ‘ Ancient 
scriptures, sculptures, painting, literature, all point to the conclusion 
that Indo-Aryans used cloth made of cotton and that weaving 
and spinning were not only known but the art of starching and 
weighing a textile was also practised and that even dyeing was known, 
and that the art attained a perfection which was admired by foreign- 
ers.* But all these doubts have now been set at rest by the discovery 
of ‘ scraps of a fine woven cotton material ’ in the debris of the 
houses recently unearthed at Mohenjo-Daro. The Babylonian and 
Greek names for cotton, sindhu and sindon respectively, point to 
the same conclusion.* 

As for the other two sources, namely, silk and wool we have 
not to deal with them as they do not come within our province. 

The subordinate art of dyeing came into vogue together with 
.. weaving. The Sukraniti (IV, iii. 171) mentions 

‘ the dyeing by the application of inferior, middl- 
ing and other colours, is one of the 64 kalas The Vinaya texts 
give the following six sources of dye for robes : dye made of roots, 
m£<Je of trunks of trees, made of bark, of leaves, of flowers, of 
fn.iis. The dye is extracted from the raw material and the robes 
a^e dyed in a dyeing trough (M., VIII. 10. i)." The Arthasastra 
.'',mjoins the Superintendent of Forest Produce to cultivate ki'Muka, 
/kusumbha and kumktma — as materials for the production of dyes 
(p. 122).* From the Mahabharata it appears that people had a 
special liking for a particular colour for their dress. Arjuna is 
represented as saying : ‘ Collect the white clothes of Acharyya and 
Saradvata, the yellow ones of Karna, the blue ones of Asvatthama 
and the king ’. Even the gods and goddesses, heroes and heroines 
had particular surnames on the basis of the colour of their clothes. 
Thus we have Pitambara, or the yellow-clothed One, is given to 
Krishna, Nllambara, or the blue-clothed One, to Balabhadra, and 
so forth. 


The details as to the type of clothes to be put on at particular 
£, , , - seasons, such as Grisma, Varsa, ^rat, etc. are 

easonal clothes prescribed. Thus Sulruta recommends for 


* Historical Researches, III, p. 363, quoted from Indo-Aryan, I, p. 169. 

* Commercial Products, IV, pp. 43-44. 

* Annual Rep. Arch. Sur. India (1926-1927), Sec. II, p. 55. Also Mohenjo- 
Daro and the Indus Civilization, Vol. I, p. 33. 

* S.B.H., XIII, p. 158. 

* Cf. also M., viii. 29, where the Bbikkhus are allowed to put on robes of a blue, 
light yellow, crimson, brown, black, brownish yellow, or dark yellow colour ; robes 
with skirts which had flower on them ; who wore jackets and turbans. 

* a. aw Kwm w«iaw wr wiwjwg • wfinR 1 »i^it 1 
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the grisma (hot) season light clothes scented with finest sandal 
powder, sandal paste and garlands of flowers of water lilies and 
lotuses (ii) ; for var^a (rains) — ^warm clothes and fine aguru paste 
(6) ; for iarat (autumn) — clean and thin clothes (amalalaghu) 
scented with sandal paste or with camphor, as well as garlands of 
autumnal flowers (7) ; and so forth.* Panini refers to a particular 
doth (irr» 1 ^rfiNr^ 1 ) to be put on during 


rains (cf. Patimokkha, 24 where robes for the rainy season are 
mentioned),* and another for autumnal season 
( I irw! I ?RTftFtT I ). 

Elaborate directions are given relating particularly to the 
m r t xi. r fcmalcs putting on types of clothes. Thus women 
^^femades^ husbands are directed to put on clothes of 

red colour (or border), widows are forbidden to 
wear them altogether, and maidens are enjoined to put on white 
cloth ; 




Connected with this are instructions given to women against expos- 
ing their navels and breasts, and they are also enjoined to bring their 
clothes down to their ankles : ^ »nfH I 

*r I at i fiifaift-aiifyuvufri 1 Cf. Amarkosa 21, p. 169. 

It must be noted that ladies used something Uke a bodice as an 
undergarment, called kanchuka. Bodice and undergarment became 
an imperative necessity for all decent women »r i 

I wWNr 1 *nrmnE?r 1 * 

One authority enjoins that a woman without a bodice should 
be debarred from participating in the preparation of kSddanna 
(funeral cake) : 

An important item to be connected with the female dress is 
the veil or abagu^hana in«d). A complete idea of the 

female dress prevalent in the post-Vedic India may be obtained 


* Uttaratantra, Ch. 64. ‘On seasonal cloth' (1-20). Eng. Transl., Vol. Ill, 
pp. 396-403. Rules of Health — Svastha Vrttadhyaya. 

* S.B.E., XIII. p. 28. 

* Quoted from Indo> Aryan. 
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from two quotations, one from the Kadambari, and the other from 
the Lalitavistara. In the Kadambari the dress of the Can^Sla- 
kanya from the Deccan is thus described ; 

I In the lyalitavistara we read that 
king Suddhodhana ordered that all those who would attend on 
Mayddevi on her journey to the garden of LumbinI, should wear 
clothes, soft and fine, coloured with pleasant dyes and smelling 
sweet, with the best of the scents.* 

irreintm r D.V., vii. 8o. 

The Kathina ceremonies as described in the Mahavagga (M., 
vii) show what perfection the art of sewing reached in ancient 
India. In this ceremony a stock of cotton cloth was ‘ provided by 
the faithful to be made up into robes for the use of the Sarngha 
during the ensuing year. The whole of this cotton cloth must be 
dyed, sewn together and made into robes: the robe is marked for 
the purpose of measurement, washed, cut out (according to measure- 
ment for each robe), pieced together, sewn, made strong (in the 
seams), strengthened by a braid, or by a binding along the back, 
or by being doubled in parts, and dyed (M., VII. i. 5).* By the time 
of the Sukraniti (IV, iii. 183) the knowledge and practice of sewing 
of covers (coats and shirts) became an art.* 

. For the purification of clothes which cannot be 

washed the following directions are given by Manu 
and in the Agnipurana : — 

Silk and woollen stuffs should be treated with alkaline earth ; 
blankets with powdered arista (nimba) fruit, arhiupattas with vilva 
fruit and linen cloth with (a paste of) yellow mustard — (M., v. 
120).* The Agnipurana prescribes vilva fruit for arhiupattas, white 
mustard for linen cloth and mere sprinkling of water in which flowers 
and fruits are dipped, for woollen stuffs. 

The perfection reached in the art of making dress and things 
relating to dress, is further reflected in the subsidiary art of washing. 
Unluckily we have no materials relating thereto, but we have two 
injunctions, one in the Artha^astra,® and the other in the Daws of 


* Social Eife — Chakladar, p. 137. 

* S.B.E., XVI, pp. I 54 -I 55 - Cf. also M., viii. 12. 2 ; viii. 29, C. x. 10. 

» XIII, p. 159 - 

* S.B.E., XXV, p. 190. 

® Bk., IV, i. 20X, ‘ the cloth to be as 

Eng. Ed. 
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Manu * which show that it was advanced enough to receive the 
attention of the State. 


{a) USNISA— HEAD-DRESS 


Head-dress was common in ancient India * and even in modern 
India some kind of head-dress is put on by people on ceremonial, 
or on important occasions, or even when one goes out, except in 
Bengal, Orissa, and Assam. 

The object for which this head-dress is meant is nicely put 
forth by Susruta.* He says it should be used to protect the head 
from sun, air, dust, rain, sweat and cold — i 
fsrauETiriT H 

A typical description of the head-dress may be obtained from 
the Kadambari where it is said ; 


The necessity of a head-dress is emphasized by the practice of 
making brides and bridegrooms put on a very elegant kind of head- 
dress called mukuta — a practice which is universal with the Hindus 
all over India, including Bengal, Orissa, and Assam, where head- 
dress is not ordinarily used. 

The items that we have to note now do not strictly speaking 
constitute dress proper, but they are so often used in connection 
with dress as to constitute the inseparable adjuncts of dress as it 
were. These are Umbrellas, Shoes and Sticks. 

The Sukraniti (III. 8 -io) enjoins that ‘ one should always 

have umbrellas, shoes, etc. ; and at night, on occasions 

connected with death, one should be a stick-bearer and have a 
head-dress ’. It is clear then that the above-mentioned items 
were very much in vogue at the time when the Sukranlti was 
composed. Another authority runs almost precisely in the same 
strain. The Visnupurana (II. 21) enjoins that one should have the 
umbrella to protect one’s body from the sun and the rain, a stick 
during travelling at night and through a wood, and have shoes for 
general relief to the body. 




^ Loc, cit., VIII. 396. 

2 A.V., XV. 2. 1 ; Ait. Brah., VI. i ; §at. BrSh., III. 3. 2, 3 ; IV. 5. 2, 7 : XIV. 2. 
I, 8, etc. 

® Susruta Saiphita, Nidanasthana, Ch. 24. 
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{b) CHATRA— UMBRELLA 

Both Brhatsamhita ‘ and Yuktikalpataru ^ devote a chapter 
each on umbrella. Both of them classify umbrella into two classes : 
viz., one meant for sovereigns {vUesa) and another for ordinary 
people [samanya). The object of using umbrellas by ordinary 
people, according to the author of the Brhatsamhita, is to protect 
the body from the cold and the .sun. ^ ’trunr 5 

I ftnEfUBnr n < i 

Umbrellas were universally used both by men and women and 
there are subclasses within the classes mentioned above. Thus 
kings and queens, princes and nobles, commanders, priests and other 
different classes of citizens had each its particular type of umbrella. 
As for females putting on umbrella, the practice is not in common 
use among the Hindus, at any rate, now. But it used to have been 
a fashion in ancient days. The goddess, Gahga, is described as 
having a white umbrella spread over her head 
and Mahesweta, the heroine of the Kadambari, describes her as one 
having an umbrella over her head ( 

). As for kings putting on umbrella, it is a most invariable 
insignia of Royalty. According to Yuktikalpataru’ the following 
are the Royal equipments : — 

LT«fTf- II 

T:i^fhra?T!n’i?snrT t ^8 

Umbrella was regarded as the symbol of kingly pthority and 
the paramoirnt power of India used always to be described as 

or, the Emperor having the sole use of the Royal Umbrella. 

The umbrella, according to the Yuktikalpataru, used to _be 
composed of six parts, viz. danda (stick), kanda (neck), ialdkd 
(spokes), raiju (thread), vastra (cloth) and kilaka (hinge) — 

^ I 


* Ch. 72, pp. 922-924. 

* ^ — Ch. 43, pp. 62-67. 

* Ch. 39, p. 72. 
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As for the king’s umbrella the stick and the neck are to be made 
of pure wood, spokes are to be made of bamboo of pure origin, 
both the thread and the cloth are to be of scarlet colour ; another 
variant is that the stick and neck are to be made up of sandal wood, 
the thread and cloth to be pure white, and the nice umbrella thus 
made must be decorated with a golden pitcher at the top. 

3 41 ®^ JTITT nwrar ^ I 

w ijp, wi wni i 454 

> vj 

^ 1 455, and so on. 

The main stick of the lunbrella of ordinary people is made of 
the following eight kinds of timber : Campaka, Panasa, Sala, Sri- 
phala, Candana, Vakula, Nimba, and Vajravarana : — 

I 474 
475 

As to the last kind, i.e. Vajravarana, the commentator says 
that ^ iiVtifi wwf: rnift ’cfrrw’ff! 1 

etc.* 

Umbrellas also were used to be given as gifts, and they are 
so used to-day, as gifts on sacrificial, ceremonial and on other religious 
occasions. The Mahabharata in the 4T*re^ section ‘ enjoins the 
gifts of white umbrellas, having a hundred spokes as a religious act 
calculated to ensure the donor a long residence in the heaven of 
Indra, respected by gods and the brahmanas ’. 

t 

’erafi j * 

The formula consecrating the gift of umbrella on the occasion of 
Iraddha runs : ‘ this umbrella is given to the Brahmin for the 
protection in general ’ : 1 * One of the 

* Yuktikalpatani, p. 65. 

* Quoted from Indo-Aryan, I, p. 364. 

® For the origin of the practice of the gift of umbrella see Mahabharata 
Anuiasana Parva, Chs. 95 and 96, pp. 2022-2023. Kaliprasanna Sinha Edition. 
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texts requires the g^fts. of earth, rice, water, gold, silver, doth, 
scaits, garlands, fruits, umbrella, betel-leaf and a seat — as twdve 
gifts constituting a perfect body of gifts without which no worship 
is complete. 

^ ^ ^ ^ i 

Or, ^ ^ -n I 

lOi finft i 

Another formula used in connection with the worship of the 
Mother Goddess, Durga, runs : ‘ Oh mother I am giving unto 
thee an well-made umbrella for protection against the rain and the 
sun ; please, do accept it and obhge 

THTT N?wi u fia f <jH*t » 

The Vinaya texts mention two kinds of chattah (sunshades ; 
Cu., V. 9. 5 ; 23. 2, 3) : both are figured in the most ancient 
Buddhist sculptures. The old commentary on the conesponding 
rules for the nuns (Bhikkhuni-vibhanga, Pacittiya, Ixxxiv. 2. i) 
says that sunshades are either white or made of matting, or made 
of leaves (talipot palm), they are either mandala-baddham, or 
^^a-baddham (S.B.E., XX, p. 134). As to the etiquette to be 
observed in their wearing the same texts (p. 65 ; Cu., viii. i. 1) 
note that ‘ it was a sign of courtesy or of respect to put down a 
sunshade when entering an Arama.’ (M., v. 12 and 6ist and 62nd 
Sekhiyas— S.B.E., XX, p. 272). 


(c) UPANAHA— FOOTWEAR 

Footwears were in common use in ancient India both as a 
matter of luxury and as a necessity. First mention of footwear is 
to be found in the Taittiriya Samhita (V. 4. 4, 4 ; 6. 6, i, etc.) — ’vmff 

Next the Gobhila Grhyasutra (III. i. 6) requires that the student 
should not put on shoes within the village of his residence (w»frofiT 
but may use them outside it. Susruta gives 
not only a description but also an explanation of the necessity of 
having shoes : ‘ if any one often travels barefooted, he feels out 
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of sort, his senses fail, vision becomes impaired and his expectation 
of Ufe is reduced 

Footwears were of two types, viz. those made of wood are 
called RTjsitT, and those of grass or leather, called I Silpa- 

sastra prescribes that images with feet must have shoes : 

I ^ cr«iT i And 

the materials to be used for such purposes, according to the Devi- 
purana, are : — 




^fs^^pnfq srfh^nfqqr u 

’^hnnf qrfq i 

^ w qiiaif qi^qn ^rqr n 


As for the materials used for making shoes, besides wood and 
grass, we may note coir. In the Kadambari we see firanfequ 



Wooden footwears are exclusively used by the sannyasis and 
orthodox members of the priestly classes who have an aversion to 
animal leather. In villages wooden footwear, called khadam, is 
the ordinary form commonly in use by the people. 

The accounts regarding the shoes and sandals given in the 
Vinaya texts, are elaborate, complete and more in detail. Thus 
footwears are broadly classed into shppers and sandals (p. 66; 
Cu., V. 12) and boots (M., V. 2. 3). These are again divided into 
various kinds (M., V. 8). They are u.sed to be lined inside (M., V. 
I. 30; 13. 13), and are of various colours, such as blue, yellow, red, 
brown, black, orange or yellowish (M., V. 2 — NUika Umnidra- 
puppha-vanna ; puika-kanikdra-puppha-vanna, lohitakajayasumana- 
puppha manjetthika, manjetiki-vanna eva ; kanha-ataritthaka-xmnna, 
mahdrangaratta-satapada-piithi-vanna, mahanamaratta-sambhinna- 
vanna, pandapaldsa-vanna ; ktmmdiyam pana paduma-puppha- 
vannd’ti (B) — and the boots are also described as variously coloured 
(M.; V. 2. 3 — chitra’ti vichiira). 

They are made of tina grass, munja grass, of babbaja grass, of 
the leaves of the date palm, of kamala grass and of wool (M., V. 
8. I and 3 — hintdla pdduka, khajjura pdduka,^ etc. See also Jataka, 
Fausboll, No. i, 119, 149, 178; IV. 42). 


* Sukuta Saiphita, IV, xxiv. 

* S.B.E., XVII, pp. 14-23 ; cf. also M., i. 25. 8 ; v. r. 29 ; 8. 3 ; v. 12, etc. 
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'-{d) YASTHI— STICK 

Stick is the final adjunct of dress ; this is also used on religious 
and ceremonial occasions. On stick the Susruta has this : ‘ He 
(the bearer) becomes courageous, patient, forbearing. He can 
stand erect, and is not troubled by fear ’} Sticks are generally made 
of wood of various plants, and of cane. From the fact that yasthi 
or danda is used for punishing offenders, the criminal administration 
of a government in ancient India used to be designated as Dandanlti 
for (( e 

qnm iinr ii * 1 03-104. 

Thus in course of this article we have tried to trace the evolution 

P , . of dress in India beginning from the earliest times 

one usion know of. The word dress has been taken not 

in a narrow but in a wide and comprehensive sense including 
not only the wearing apparel but also adjuncts like head-dre(», 
umbrella, footwear and stick. 

Dress is a very important factor of human civilization 
differentiating man from the nude brute, and, therefore, this story 
of its evolution is very vital to the history of civilization of mankind. 
Along with dress came into being the art of spinning and weaving, 
dyeing, washing and purification of clothes giving birth to several 
classes of persons engaged in these occupations. We have referred 
to these things briefly in proper places. The dress of the Indian 
men and women, it seems, has been a product of the soil eminently 
suited to the climate, and the art and style of dressing appears to 
have received thoughtful, scientific and aesthetic consideration, 
there being prescriptions for particular types of clothes to be put on 
during particular seasons of the year, and there being rules governing 
the manner of putting on clothes, especially on the part of women. 

Coniiu!’^ to the materials for dress we find that most of them 
belong to vegetable kingdom. Thus Kusa grass and leaves were 
utilized for the purpose of dress in the earliest stage, valkala (bark 
of trees) in the next, and last of all we come to ftax and cotton which 
have continued to yield materials for cloth down to to-day. Plants 
again .supplied the materials for dyeing, there being six sources, 
namely, roots, trunks of trees, barks, leaves, flowers and fruits. ^ Plants, 
too, yielded materials for purification and cleaning of precious and 
unwashable clothes. Plants supplied most of the materials out 

‘ Sukuta Saiphita, IV, xxiv. 

For details see Yuktikalpataru — Ch. on Danda Yukti, p. 15. 
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of which umbrdlas used to be made and f<fctwears were mainly 
made of grasses, coir and wood. Last of all come sticks which 
were invariably of plant-products. 

Thus the survey of this field of investigation alone suffices to 
increase the sense of man’s indebtedness to the plants and plant- 
products for dress which is the first and last sign of his civilization. 



SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE BIJHATKATHA 
AND ITS ALLEGED RELATION TO THE 
MUDRARAKSASA 

5y C. D. Chatterjee 

Dhanika, in his Avaloka,^ the commentary on Dhananjaya’s 
Daiarufaka^ states that the Brhatkathd is the source of the Mudra- 
rdksasa, and cites the following verses in support of his statement : — 

‘ Tatra Brhatkathdmulam Mttdrdrdksasam — 

(i) “ Cdmkyandmnd te ndtha 

^akatdla grhe rahah \ 

Krtydrh vidhdya sahasd 
Saputro nihato nrpah n 

(ii) Yogdnandayasah * sese 

Purvanandasutas tatah \ 

Candraguptah krto rdjd 
Cdnakyena mahaujasd ” || 

Iti Brhatkathdydrh siicitam.' 

But in reality, these two verses occur in the Brhatkathdmanjari 
of Ksemendra from which they appear to have been quoted verbatim} 
It is in view of this fact that we should correct ‘iti Brhatkathdydm ' 
of Avaloka into ‘iti Brhaikathdmaiijarydm ' , and while correcting 
it, we must bear in mind that the original Brhatkathd of Gunadhya 
was written in Paisaci and not in Sanskrit.* 

* Avaloka on i. 68 of Daiarupaka, Niniaya Sagar Press Ed., p. 34. 

* Read Yogananda'". 

® The corresponding verses in the Brhatkathdmanjari are as follows : — 

‘ Cdi^kyandmnd te ndtha ^akajdlagrhe rahah 1 
Krlydth vidhdya saptdhdt saputro nihato nrpah H (216), 

Yoganande yatah iese Purvanandasutastatah 1 
Candragupto dhrto rdjye Cdnakyena mahaujasd ’ n (217). 

Brhatkathdmanjari, Nirnaya Sagar Press Ed., p. 24. Dr. Sylyain Devi’s reading, 

‘ Candragupto vrto rdjd ’ (siyb), seeins to be better (C/. Devi’s edition, p. 47). 

* A different opinion is, however, maintained by Prof. F 41 ix Dacote. According 
to him, at a period relatively remote, the name ‘ Brhatkathd ’ made one think only 
of Ksemendra’s book. As there is no apparent similarity between the story of the 
king Naiida, Candragupta, and Canakya as given in the Brhaikathdmah'jart and that 
to be found in the Mudrdrdk^asa, the opinion of the learned Professor is clearly 
inadmissible. Besides this, the difference in the names of the two works is fatal. 
Cf. Essai sur Guttddhya et la Brhatkathd by Prof. F. Dacote (Paris, 1908). Translated 
into English by Rev. A. M. Tabard, ‘ Essay on Gurtddhya and Bie Brhatkathd ’ 
(Bangalore, 1923), p. 16. [References in the following pages follow the English 
edition.] 
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It is, however, difficult to admit that Dhanika himself has 
quoted these two verses from the BYhatkathamanjan. With regard 
to the date of that work, the consensus of opinion is that it was 
composed by Ksemendra about the same timers his Bharatamanjari, 
i.e. about 1037 A.D.* In the Sarasvattkanthdhharana, an important 
rhetorical work in Sanskrit, which was written by king Bhoja 
of Malwa (1018-1060 A.D.) about 1025 A.D., Dhanika has been 
quoted anonymously no fewer than sixteen times by way of illustra- 
tion.* It is evident, therefore, that the Avaloka was composed some- 
time before 1025 A.D., and, thus, it must have been earlier than the 
earliest possible date of the Brhatkathdmanjan by at least a decade, 
if not more.* In view of this anachronism, we cannot but admit 
that the verses in question as well as the concluding remark, ‘ iti 
Brhatkathdydni sucitam ’, are later interpolations. 

Some scholars are of opinion that the Brhatkathd of Gunadhya 
is the source of the Mudrdrdksasa, as stated by Dhanika in his 
Avaloka (‘ Tatra Brhatkathdmulam Mudrdrdksasam ’).* But there 
is no cogent reason to suppose that the story of Nanda (Yoga- 
Nanda), Candragupta (son of Purva-Nanda), and Canakya, as 
included in the terre.strial .story of Vararuci, was derived by Visakha- 
datta, or even by Ksemendra and Somadeva, from the original 
Brhatkathd of Gunadhya.* Prof. Felix Lacote in his ‘ Essai sur 
Gunadhya et la Brhatkathd ’ contends that there was a Kashmirian 
recension of the Brhatkathd which was the original of the Brhatkathd- 
mahjari and the Kathdsaritsdgara,^ and Dr. Keith too is disposed 


^ Xseineridra was a contemporary of the Kashmirian kings, Ananta (1029- 
1064 A.D.) and Kalasa {1064-1089 A.D.) of the First Dohara Dynasty. It is now 
admitted on all hands that the Brhatkathdmanjan, like the mahjarls of the Rdmdyana 
and the Mahdbhdrata, was composed by the poet towards the beginning of his 
literary career. Tycvi, S., Journal Asiatique, 1885, ii. pp. 400-402 ; 1886, i. pp. 217- 
219 ; Keith, History of Sanskrit TAterature (1928), p. 276 ; Cf. Biihler, Indian 
Antiquary, i. pp. 302-309. 

Col. Jacob, J.R.A.S., 1897, p. 304; Cf, Da§arupa by ( 1 . C. O. Haas, Intro., 
p. xxiii, 11. 2, and p. xxxiii, n. 2. 

^ According to Prof. Dhriiva, Ksemendra, the author of the Brhatkathdmahjart, 
was junior to the commentator Dhanika by about a century and a half. (!) Cf. 
Mudrdrdksasa, ed. by Dhruva, 2nd Ed., Intro., p. xix. (Poona, 1923). 

^ Ghosh, A., Indian Historical Quarterly, vi. (1930), pp. 275-276. 

® For an effort to extract historical data relating to Candragupta’s relation 
with the Nanda family from the Bfhatkathdmahjarl and the Kathdsaritsd^ara, on 
the supposition that they were based on the Brhatkathd of Gunadhya, see Deb, 
H. K., J.B.O.R.S., iv. (1918), pp. 9iff. ; see also Ghosh, A., Ind. Hist. Quar., vi. 
(1930), pp. 275-276 ; ChattopMhyaya, K., ibid., p. 283 ; Deb, H. K., Proc. and 
Trans., First Oriental Conference, ii. p. 364, note 42 ; Ind. Hist. Quar., viii. pp. 474- 
477 - 

® Lacote, Essay, pp. 19-34, et. seq. 
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to accept his opinion.^ In that work, Lacote has also observed 
that the legend of Vararuci, as we find in the Brhatkathdmanjarl 
and the Kathdsaritsdgara^ is a purely Kashmirian work and was 
incorporated for the first time into the Kashmirian Brhatkathd} 

While we agree with the French savant that Ksemendra and 
Somadeva have based their works on the recension and not on the 
original Brhatkathd of Gunadhya, we cannot reconcile ourselves to 
the other theories advanced by him, namely, that the legend of 
Vararuci is a purely Kashmirian work, or that it was incorporated 
into the Kashmirian Brhatkathd for the first time. The absence of 
that legend from the N epdlamdhdtmya ^ upon which he relies so 
much, does not necessarily prove that it was incorporated into the 
Brhatkathd in Kashmir. Nor does his assumption of the Kashmirian 
origin of Vararuci’ s legend appear to have any sufficient basis. 
As some of the theories started by Prof, hacote have an important 
bearing on the point at issue, namely the validity of Dhaiiika’s 
statement, which has hitherto remained unchallenged, we must form 
an idea of the different vStages in the growth of the Brhatkathd in the 
light of its extant recensions and other literary data. 

A critical comparison of the available Sanskrit recensions of 
the Brhatkathd * reveals the following stages inn:he growth of that 
work and their limitations : — 

(i) In the original, or the first stage of the Brhatkathd, the 


^ History of Sanskrit Literature (Oxford, 1928), p. 275. 

“ kacote, Essay, pp. 30-34. 

" The extant Sanskrit recensions are the following : — 

(i ) The Kathasariisagara. It was composed by vSomadeva somewhere between 
1064 A.D. In the colophon of this work, Kalasa. who 

ascended the throne of Kashmir about 1064 A.D., has been described 
as the reigning king and his father Ananta, who abdicated the throne 
in favour of his son, as still living. Somadeva composed this work 
for the sake of diversion (cittavinodahetoh) of the old queen-mother 
Suryavati, ‘who used to take the trouble of listening to the iastras daily ’ 
(colophon, V. II ). This pious lady performed ' sati* by immolating 
herself in the funeral pyre of her husband Anantaraja, in the year 
' 4157 of the kaukika Era, i.e. 1081-1082 A.D. (Cf. Rdjatarahgint, vii. 
452-478). 

(ii) The Brhatkathdmahjarl. It was composed by the Kashmirian poet 
K^mendra about 1037 A.D. (v, supra). 

(iii) The BthatkathdUokasamgraha. The author of this work is Budhasvamin 
who, according to Prof, kacote, should be assigned to the eighth or 
ninth century (Essay, p. no). The work was first discovered by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Kara Prasad Sastri in 1893, who found it among 
the old Nepalese manuscripts which had come into the possession 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (J.A.S.B., Ixii. 1893, 1 , No. 3, pp. 245!!.) 
According to Pandit Kara Prasad, the work is anterior even to the 
twelfth century. 
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celestial as well as the terrestrial story either of its author Gunadhya 
or of his alleged contemporary Vararuci, could have no place.' 
Accordingly, there was no ‘ Kathapitha ' in this work, and the 
opening verses of the ' Kathdmukha ' — ^if this had been actually 
the designation of its first chapter, were either formal or invocatory 
in character. The legend of Naravahanadatta formed the principal 
narrative of this work, with which were connected a number of sub- 
narratives of different dimensions which, however, did not include 
any version of the Pancatantra or that of the V etdlapancavimsatikd} 
The 'language of this work was Pafsaci, and the author was 
Gunadhya himself, who lived somewhere in the first three centuries 
of the Christian era.^ 


The work as i)reserved, which is of course only a fragment, has 
28 sargas and 4,539 ilokas, but no portion at the begintiing seems to 
have f)een lost. Although the manuscripts of this work are from 
Nepal, its origin in that country is not warranted otherwise b}" the 
surviving portion. In view of this fact, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the work was composed not in Nepal but in India, though the 
provenance of the manuscripts leads us to a different conclusion. 

(iv) The Kathdsdra and (v) the Kathdprakdia, These only help us in a 
critical study of the text of the Kathdsaritsdgara. 

^ Lacote, F., Essay, pp. 2off. 

- Vide infra. 

^ There is much diversity in the opinion of scholars regarding the age of the author 
of the Bfhatkathd. According to Biihler, Ounadhya belonged to the second century 
A.D. or even to the second half of the first century A.D. (Detailed Report of a T our in 
search of Sanskrit Manuscripts, p. 47, /. Bom. Br. R.A . 5 ., 1877). W'eber is inclined to 
place him about the 6th century A.D., because of the fact that I )andin is the oldest 
author who has mentioned the Brhatkathd (History of Indian Literature, p. 213 n., 
4th Bd.). Speyer, basing his arguments on the evidence of the Kathdsaritsdgara, 
assigns Gunadhya to the fifth century A.D. as the most suitable period and is not 
prepared to consider him as living before 300 A.D. (Studies about the Kathdsaritsdgara, 
pp. 45ff.). Macdonell maintains the same opinion as Biihler (History of Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 376). In the opinion of Keith, the author of the Brhatkathd cannot be 
later than 500 A.D. He, however, does not find any strong reason to place 
Gunadhya in the first century A.D. (History of Sanskrit Literature, 1928, p. 268). 
Lacote is inclined to place him in the middle of the third century A.D. and contends 
that he was anterior rather than posterior to Hala (Essay, pp. 26-28). ' According 
to Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, Gunadhya lived at the court of Hala in the 
first century A.D. (Essay, Foreword, pp. 1-2). The same opinion is also maintained 
by Pandits Durgaprasad and Kasinath Pandurang Parab (Kathdsaritsdgara, Nirnaya 
Sagar Press Ed., 3rd edition, Preface, p. i). 

The age of the author of the Bfhatkathd is, thus, a crux. If we take all the 
opinions together, it will range from the beginning of the first century A.D. to the 
end of the sixth century A.D., and the reasons upon which they are based are so 
widely divergent that to find out a factor common to them is, indeed, to square 
the circle. The opinion of Prof. Lacote that Gunadhya was anterior to Hala, is 
far from convincing. It is based upon the assumptions that the internal charac- 
teristics of the legend of Gunatoya lead us to belie\'e him to have been anterior, 
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(ii) In the second stage, the legend of Gunadhya, representing 
him as a demi-god in his previous life, was added to the Brhatkatha 
as its Introduction {Kathdpuha). The legend had its origin some- 
where in the Gangetic basin or in Malwa and was at first in the 
nucleal state. We may consider it to be the first recension of the 
Brhatkatha. 

Before the legend of Gunadhya acquired the form as given 
in the Brhatkathdmatljari and the Kathdsaritsdgara and before the 
legend of Vararuci had originated, the Brhatkatha, containing the 
legend of its author as its Introduction, must have migrated to 
Nepal. The legend, which was then in a crude form, had to submit 
undoubtedly to a process of change in that country to adapt itself 
to its new setting. On the strength of the available evidence, it 
may be concluded that the form of that legend was not consideralsly 
altered in Nepal. The only authentic Nepalese version of the legend 
of Gunadhya accessible to us, is to be found in the Nepalamdhdtmya.^ 

and that Sapta^aiaka (Sattasal) being an anthology, a later period should be assigned 
to Hala, its alleged author. There is neither any definite indication in the legend 
that Gunadliya was anterior to the Satavahana king mentioned in the Kashmirian 
recensions, nor is it an established fact that, in the evolution of a literature, the 
anthologies make their appearance at a later period. That Guna^iya lived at the 
court of a certain Satavahana king may be taken to be a fact, because it has been 
actually mentioned in the later recensions of the Brhatkatha (K.SS., I, vi. Ggff. ; 
B.KJL, I, iii. and, besides, no evidence to the contrary has been discovered 

so far. It is unscientific and, indeed, unscholarly to reject all traditions relating to 
the ancient authors as untrustworthy or unworthy of consideration and, in this 
particular case, the tradition is too strong to be consigned easily to the waters 
of oblivion. In the present state of our knowledge, it is impossible to say an)d:hing 
beyond the fact that Gunadhya composed his work during the reign of a certain 
king belonging to the Satavahana branch of the Satakarni dynasty, which lasted 
from c. 28 B.C. (C/. Political History of Ancient India, Raychau^iuri, 3rd Ed., 
pp. 277-279) to about the middle of the fourth century A.D. Dr. Keith’s objection 
to place Gunadhya in the first century A.D., is due to his peculiar notion of the evolution 
of Prakrit poetic literature, which is not entertained by others (Cf. History of Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 268). It may be mentioned here that the short inscriptions of the 
Sitabenga and Joginiara caves on the Ramgarh Hill (Surguja State), belonging to 
about the second century B.C., present unquestionable evidence of the existence of 
Prakrit poems even in that age (Bloch, Archceological Survey of India, Annual 
Report, 1903-4, pp. I23ff. ; Z.DM.G,, xlviii. pp. 455-457 5 Eiiders, Ind. Ant, 
xxxiv. 1905, pp. 199-200 ; Z,D.M.G., xlviii. pp. 867-868 ; Burgess, Ind, Ant, 
xxxiv. 197-199 ; Boyer, Melanges Levi, pp. i2iff. ; Cf. Jayaswal, Ind. Ant., xlviii, 
p. 131). And if a Paisaci kdvya, like the Brhatkatha, makes its appearance in the 
first century A.D. it would only signify the continuity of the use of Prakrits for 
belles 4 ettres of the same type, some of which have altogether disappeared, while 
others have been partly absorbed by the later anthologies, as we can reasonably 
infer. 

^ Cf. Devi, S., Le Nepal, i. 201-205 ; Lacote, Essay, pp. 217-228 (Nepdla 
nidhdtmya, Cantos xxvii-xxx). 
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The legend of Vararuci has no place in this work, as we can 
reasonably expect. 

There is no positive evidence to show that the Brhatkatha- 
ilokasamgraha of Budhasvamin, which appears to be an abridged 
Sanskritized version of the original Brhatkatha, is also of Nepalese 
ori^n, though the manuscripts of that work are from Nepal.^ 
Neither the legend of Gunadhya nor that of Vararuci is to be found 
in it.* 

(iii) The third stage was characterized by an enlargement of the 
Introduction by linking the legend of Vararuci with that of Gunadhya. 
The incorporation of this new theme into the first recension of the 
Brhatkatha took place either in the basin of the Ganges or in Malwa, 
but not certainly in Kashmir. It shows a wide acquaintance with 
local traditions and topographical details not expected from a 
writer who was widely separated from the neighbourhood of the 
scenes the legends represent. On the ccmtrary, there is nothing 
either in that legend or in any portion ol any extant recension of 
the Brhatkatha, which might be suspected to be of Kashmirian 
origin. 

The second recension of the Brhatkatha in Paisad was very 
probably of the aforesaid type. What the other additions were, 
besides the legend of Vararuci, it is, of course, frankly impossible 
to say for want of evidence. We, however, expect the full text of 
Udayana’s legend in this recension. 

(iv) The fourth stage of the Brhatkatha was marked by a further 
enlargement of the legends of Gunadhya and Vararuci by the in- 
corporation of many smaller episodes into them, and the reduction 
of the original theme, the adventures of Naravahanadatta, into a 
topic of subordinate interest by giving undue prominence to the 
sub-narratives as well as by inserting satisfactorily a new version 
of the two great legend-complexes, namely the PahcatarUra and the 
VetalapahcavimSatikd, which were then extremely popular in 
Northern India. The legend of Udayana too appears to have been 
curtailed rather drastically, obviously to make room for the 
voluminous extraneous matter which came to be interpolated. 

It was this form of the Brhatkatha which migrated to Kashmir 
and subsequently became the basis of the Brhatkathdmahjari} 


’ Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 272. 

* The name of Gunadhya has been found to occur once only in that portion of 
the BrhatkathaUokasamgraha which has been recovered from Nepal (Sarga, xiv. 60). 
Text, ed. by Lacote, p. 168. 

® There is no reason to suppose that Ksemendra and Somadeva have based 
their works on a common recension of the Brhatkaiha available in Kashmir. A 
critical comparison of their works reveals a number of glaring discrepancies which 
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We may consider this enlarged edition to be the third recension of 
the Pai^aci Brhatkathd. 

(v) The fifth stage of the Brhatkathd was very much akin to the 
fourth but presented certain changes in the arrangement of the 
main narratives and the minor episodes. The other noteworthy 
features, whereby we can assume its separate existence and dis- 
tinguish it from its immediate predecessor, are (i) a somewhat 
different version of the Pahcatantra^ and (2) a number of minor 
episodes which are either absent or differently presented. This 
revised edition, which also migrated to Kashmir, may be considered 
to be the fourth recension of the Brhatkathd and the basis of the 
Kathdsaritsdgarcu Its language wa^ Paisaci and its title was very 
probably Brhatkath as a ritsdgara . ' 

Prof. I^acdte suggests a common original for both the Brhatkuthd- 
mahjarl and the Kathdsaritsdgara^ in spite of the discrepancies to 
be noticed in them in the arrangement of the main narratives and 
some of the smaller episodes. He is further of opinion that this 


cannot be easily i'.^nored. For instance, the order in which the main themes of the 
Kathasarihagara from the lambaka \d to .w’iii, both inclusive, are arranged, 
is entirely different from that of the Brhatkathdmanjarl. Again, lambaka viii of 
the Brhatkaihdmahjayi is equivalent to lambaka xi of the Kalhdsariisdgara in addi- 
tion to lambaka xiv, tarahga i, Uokas (inclusive). These are, however, not 
all. The version of the Paheatantra as preserved in tiie, Kathdsaritsdgara is con- 
siderably different from that of the Brhatkathdmanjarl, which is also the case w'ith 
a number of smaller episodes to be found in them. An apt illustration of this fact 
is, perhaps, the story of Udayaiia’s possession of that wonderful lute as given in 
the Kathdmnkha. I'hus, according to the Kathdsaritsdgara, Udayana rescues the 
snake Vasunemi (the brother of the snake-king Vasuki) from the hands of a Sahara 
(forester) and receives from the former a lute of miraculous power as a present (IT. 
i. 74-82). But, according to the other work, he saves the life of a snake named 
Kinnara, who was caught by a Sahara, pays a visit to the subterranean world accom- 
panied by the former and, in course of his stay there, marries his sister Talita, who 
was a Vidya«lhari in her previous life. vShe conceives and in consequence gets rid 
of a curse inflicted upon her and becomes a Vidyadhari once again, the state from 
which she had fallen. The happy pair part at last by mutual consent ; she goes 
back to her ^celestial abode, and he comes back to the terrestrial world bringing 
along witli him a lute of melodious tone, betels, and a wreath of flowers, which 
he received from the snake Kinnara as presents (II, i. Sometimes a whole 

episode as preserved in one work, is to be found missing in the other. As an 
illustration, it may be pointed out here that nowhere in the Kathdsaritdgara is to 
be found the story of Yoga-Nanda, Vararuci, the potter, and the porter, which we 
come across only in the Bthatkathdmah'jarl (VII, i. 57 ^” 5 ^ 3 )* These are some of 
the textual discrepancies which cannot be explained by the literary modus operandi 
of either Ksemendra or Somadeva. They point but to one thing, namely the existence 
of two different recensions of the Brhatkathd in Kashmir in the eleventh century, on 
which the Kathdsaritsdgara and the Brhatkathdmahjari were severally based, 

^ C/. Eacote, Essay, pp. 48-51, and p. 93. 
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original had its origin in Kashmir and should, therefore, be con- 
sidered to be the Kashmirian Bfhatkatha. The works of K^mendra 
and Somadeva, however, do not support this h3^thesis in any way. 

(vi) In the sioUh, which was probably the last stage in the 
growth of the Paiiaci Brhatkathd, the Introduction (Kathdfntha) 
was further amplified by inserting deftly some popular topics of 
legendary character. As an illustration, it may be pointed out 
that the episode relating to the toilet of Gauri, which Bana mentions 
as occurring in the Brhatkathd,^ was to be found in this stage of 
that work. We are not to expect it, at any rate, in the fifth stage 
of the Brhatkathd, because in that case, Somadeva, whose Kathd- 
saritsdgara is but a faithful representative of its original,* would 
have reproduced or at least referred to it. Likewise, the episode 
relating to the ‘ Dalliance of Hara ’ (Haraltld), to which Bana also 
refers as occurring in the same work, was possibly to be found in 
detail in this stage of the Brhatkathd and not in the fifth, where it 
was in the nucleal state, as evidenced by the Kathdsaritsdgara? 
It is also extremely doubtful whether these tw’o episodes were to be 
found in the fourth stage of the Brhatkathd, because in that case 
Ksemendra would have reproduced them in a concise form, whereas, 
in reality, he has not made even the faintest allusion to either of 
them. VlHiether the main narratives of the Brhatkathd underwent 
any change in this — the fifth recension, or not, is a point on which 
nothing can be said definitely for want of information. 

We have noticed above some of the stages in the growth of the 
Brhatkathd so far as one could anticipate them from a critical study 
of the extant Sanskrit recensions and the evidence available from 
other sources. It, however, must not be concluded that we have been 
able to discover all the landmarks, indicating the various stages, 
or even the more important ones. We are not in a position to 

^ Cf. Har^acarita, Intro, iloha. No. i8, and the comment of Sankara thereon. 
The Moka runs as follows ; — 

‘ Samuddipitakandarpd krta-Gaurlprasddhand i 
Haraltleva no kasya vismaydya Brhatkathd ’ i 
(For Kalidasa's description of the toilet of Gauri, vide Kumdrasatnbhava, Canto 
vii, 6-26). 

* For a full discussion of this subject, vide Essay, pp. 93-99. Cf. p. 20 (lines 

7“9)- 

® Cf. Kathdsaritsdgara, I, i. 42-43. 

‘ Tatasttvrena tapasd krlto 'ham dhlrayd tvayd 1 
tacca tatsamcaydyaiva mayd so^hath tava priye 1 
Ittham me purvajdyd tvam kimanyatkathyate tava 1 
ityuktvd virate $ambhau Devi kopdkuldbravit ' h 
I t is ridiculous to suppose that Bana considered a laconic description of Itld 
of this kind to be the cause of vismaya. A poet of his calibre is expected to 
possess, at any rate, a strong sense of perception ! 
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say anything with certainty on this point till at least one Pailaci 
recension comes to light. That the Brhatkathd was extremely 
popular with the mass, is evident from a nutnber of Sanskrit works, 
some of which were actually based upon it. Again in the Kddamban, 
for instance, we are told that there were scholars at Ujjayini who 
made a special study of the Brhatkathd as there were others who 
were interested in the Purdnas, the Rdmdyana, and the Mahdhhdrata} 
But ‘ no man can walk abroad save on his own shadow ’ .* Although 
this piece of information relates itself to Ujjayini and to an unknown 
period, we have reasons to believe that it is a reminiscence of the 
author’s own experience, and that most of the cities in Northern 
India could produce at least one such expert in Brhatkathd in his 
days, the city referred to not being an exception in this matter. 
This unique specimen of the Indian literary art had its admirers 
all over this country and even beyond,* who were, evidently, not in 
favour of circumscribing its scope. The inclusion of a version of the 
Pahcatantra and that of the V etdlapahcavimsatikd may be cited 
as illustrations thereof. ‘ It was for those erudite enthusiasts 
working in the name of Gunadhya that this highly fascinating work 
had to submit to a continued process of change till it came to acquire 
its final shape, which can no longer be ascertained. If the Brhat- 
kathd had, thus, reached the high watermark of popularity, a number 
of recensions would be called for as a consequence. This is exactly 
what has happened in the case of the historical or semi-historical 
kdvyas like the Purdnas, the epics like the Rdmdyana * and the 
Mahdhhdrata,’^ and the didactic fables like the Pahcatantra ' and 
the Tantrdkhydyika,^ which are known to us only through the 
recensions. 

From what we have seen above, it is evident that there were 
at least four recensions of the Brhatkathd in Paisaci, besides the 
original text of Gunadhya, composed in the same language.* 
Considering, however, the immense popularity of the work, and 


* Kddambari ed. by P. Peterson, p. 51. 

^ Raleigh, Prof. Walter, Shakespeare, p. 7. 

* Lacdte, Essay, p. 15 ; Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 266. 

* Kathasaritsagara, X, iv. ii to X, ix. 254 (Pahcatantra) ; XII, viii. 59 to 
XII, xxxii. 41 (Vetalapahcavim&atika). 

^ Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 303ff. 

® ibid., pp. 281-290. 

^ Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 246-248. 

* iMd., pp. 259-262. 

* These do not include the Paisaci recensions — if there had been any, of Nepal 
and Kashmir. 
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the data furnished by the Harsacarita' we may presume the existence 
of a fifth Pai^aci recension, though, for the paucity of evidence, it 
is difficult to stress this point. One of the Paisaci recensions, very 
probably the fifth one, was in prose, while others were in verse.* 
A Brhatkatha in Paisaci prose was at least known to Dandin and 
Jinasena.® All the recensions in Paisaci, including the original 
text, are now lost, and it is extremely doubtful whether any one of 
them was actually in existence after the twelfth century.* Of 
the recensions of the Brhatkatha in Sanskrit, only three are extant, 
but the legend of Gunadhya is traceable in two other works, namely 
the N epdlamdhdtmya ® of anonymous authorship, and the Hara- 
caritacintdmani'^ of Rajanaka Jayaratha (12th cent.), an inhabitant 
of Kashmir. Epigraphic evidence, however, points to a fourth re- 
cension of the Brhatkathd in Sanskrit, but the work iGelf is now 


* Vide supra. 

- This is an additional ])roof of the existence of the fiftli recension of the 
BYhatkatha, The original of the Brhatkathamahjarl and that of tlie Kaihasarihdgara, 
namely the third and the fourth recension, were undonl)tedly in \’erse. 

® KdvyddaHa, i. 38; Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 268. According 
to Dr. Barnett, Dandin belonged to the sixth century A. D. (J.R.A.S., 1905, p. 841). 

In the Adipurdna, the celebrated Jaina scholar Jinasena (c. 825 A.D.) has used 
the words * brhatkatha' (great story) and ' gitnddhya* (rich in virtues) to indicate 
through §Iesa the ec[uality of his original, the Gadyakathd of Kavi Paramesvara, 
with the Brhatkathd of Gunadhya (verse 115). Principles of analogy demand that 
this Brhatkathd too should be a gadya (prose) -kathd like the original of Jinasena, 
which was undoubtedly in prose, as evidenced by its title. Mr. Kamta Prasad 
Jain admits that the Gadyakathd of Kavi Paramesvara was similar to the well- 
known Brhatkathd in many respects and that Jinasena was aware of its existence 
(Ind. Hist. Quar., v. p. 547), and Mr. Venkatasubbiah adduces good reasons to believe 
that the work of Gunadhya, referred to in the Adipurdna, was a recension in Prakrit 
and not in vSanskrit (Ind. Hist. Qtiar., v. pp. 34-35). It is possible, therefore, that 
the same prose recension of the Brhatkathd was known to both Dandin and Jinasena 
(see below). 

^ Some Jragments of Paisaci prose, which are to be found in the Prakrit 
Grammar of Acarya Hemacandra (1088-1172 A.D.), are supposed by Pischel to have 
been derived from the Brhatkathd (De grammaticis Prdcriticis, 1874, p. 33!!. ; 
Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, p. 28 and n. ii). It is possible that they have 
been taken from the fifth recension of that work which, as we have noted above, 
was in prose. 

According to the grammarian Markandeya (17th cent.), the Brhatkathd was 
composed in Kekaya-Pai^aci. There is hardly any good reason to believe that he 
actually consulted either any Paisaci recension of the Brhatkathd or the original of 
Gunadhya. It appears that he borrowed the example : Kupaci^^Kvacii (BrhaU 
kathdydm ' Kupaci pisdlam Ch. xix. 9), from some Prakrit Grammar of his pre- 
decessor (Cf. Grierson, Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume^ p. 122 ; con^a J,RAS*t 

P- 391)* 

^ Lacote, Essay, pp. 217-228. 

^ Kavyamala vSeries, No. 61, Ch. 27. 
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lost. Mr. Narasimhachar, to whom we owe this interesting reference,* 
brings to our notice that in two copperplate inscriptions, the 
Ganga king Durvinita is described as the author of a Sanskrit 
version of the Vaddakathd,^ i.e. Brhatkathd, which was probably 
compiled during the first half of the sixth century A.D . Those inscrip- 
tions also ascribe to this king the authorship of three Sanskrit works, 
including a commentary on the Kirdtdrjunlya, Canto xv, and it may 
be mentioned here that, in the Avantisundankathdsdni, he is re- 
presented as the patron of a poet named Damodara, who was once 
supposed to be the same as Bharavi, the author of the Kirdtdrjunlya} 
The curious scepticism which has marked the attitude of one 
European scholar towards the authorship of the Kirdtdrjunlya 
commentary mentioned above, rejects the epigraphic evidence 
relating to the Sanskrit version of the Vaddakathd as dubious.* 
But as the reference is to bo found in two different inscriptions, and 
as no flagrant anachronism, or glaring literary inconsistency is 
involved by its acceptance, we are constrained to admit the sus- 
picion of that learned scholar as entirely baseless. According to 
the calculations ■ of Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil, the Kongani-maharaja 
Durvinita ruled from A.D. 605 to 650 ‘ ; and it is, therefore, fair 
to suppose that the Sanskrit version referred to in the inscriptions, 
had its origin either in the first or in the second quarter of the 
.seventh century. 

From what we have stated above, it will be seen that, so far 
as the late origin of the story of the king Nanda and Candragupta, 
and its incorporation into the Brhatkathd at a later period are con- 
cerned, we are perfectly in agreement with Prof. Eacote, our funda- 
mental difference being, barring the literary matter at issue, the 
locality of the origin of that story. Scholars who believe in the 


* J.R.A.S., 191J, pp. ,5<S9-.590 : Mysore Archceolo'Acal Report, 1912, paras. O7- 
69 ; Epigraphia Carnalica, xii, 'runikur 2,; (Hebbur Plates) ; Mysore Archaeological 
Report, 1916, p. 45. 

* In colloquial Bengali, tlie word radda (or hadda) is coinnioiily used in the 
sense of hrhat. Whether it is the same as Prakrit vadda (Paisaci ?) or is a mere 
corruption of Sanskrit va^ra, is difficult to say. It is, however, possible that the 
former ivadda or badda) has been derived from some kind of Prakrit, while the 
latter (vadra) is represented in Bengali by tlic word vala (or bala) which is also 
identical with byhat in sense (=Hindi, bald). 

® Cf. De, Dr. S. K., Ind. Hist. Quar., i. pp. 3iff. ; ibid., iii. p. 396 ; Sastri, 
G. Harihara, ibid., iii. pp. i 6 gff. ; Kavi, M. R., Proc. and Trans., Second Oriental 
Conference, Calcutta, 1922, pp. i93if. 

* Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. xvii and p. 268, n. 2. 

^ Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 109. See also p. 107 ; Cf. Epigraphia Indica, 
viii, App. II, p. 5. 
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fantastic neo-Nanda theory, or in the Nanda ancestry of Candra- 
gupta Maurya, on the supposition that the same was so^ested by 
the original Brhatkatha of Gupadhya,* a work of high antiquity, 
will find that no such inference is warranted by the available literary 
data. The source of the Mudrdraksasa, as mentioned in the Avaloka 
of Dhanika, is not the original Brhatkatha, and we are to estimate 
the historical value of Yoga-Nanda’s story accordingly. 

:|c % % all aK 

A relevant question that may be asked in this connexion is ; 
Can Vi^akhadatta be said to have derived the material for his 
,drama from those recensions of the Brhatkatha * which migrated to 
Kashmir ? A solution of this question is of vital importance to 
Indologists, as Dhanika has definitely mentioned the Brhatkatha 
as the source of the Mudrdraksasa. Now, a critical comparison of 
the plot of that drama with the story of Nanda (Yoga), Candragupta 
and Canakya, as was once to be found in those lost recensions of 
the Brhatkathd and which K^mendra and Somadeva have faithfully 
reproduced in their respective works namely the Brhatkathdmahjari 
and the Kathdsaritsdgara,^ shows that the statement of Dhanika 
is far from being correct and that Visakhadatta must have derived 
the material from some other source. The results of the com- 
parison are as follows ; — 

(i) The names of the historical persons which are common 
to the Brhatkathdmahjari, the Kathdsaritsdgara, and the Mudrdrdksasa 
are only three, viz. Nanda, Candragupta, and Canakya. 

(ii) There is no reference whatsoever, in the works of Ksemendra 
and Somadeva, to Raksasa, Parvata, Malayaketu, Jivasiddhi, 
Bh^urayana, ^ka^ad^a, Candanadasa, Siddhartha^, the alUes 
of Malayaketu, and other important or unimportant characters, as we 
find in the Mudrdrdksasa. 

(iii) In the works of Ksemendra and Somadeva, there are 
references to Prince Hiranyagupta or Harigupta,* son of Nanda 
(Yoga), and Sakatala, the minister, whereas in the drama of ViSSkha- 
datta even their names are not to be found. 

(iv) With regard to the name of Candragupta’s father, a dif- 
ference is to be found between the Kathdsaritsdgara and the Brhat- 
kathdmahjari on one hand, and the Mudrdrdksasa on the' other. 


* Ghosh, A., Ind. Hist. Quar., vi. pp. 275-276 ; Qiattopadhyaya, K., ibid., 
p. 283 ; Deb, H. K., J.B.O.R.S., iv, p. 91 ; Proc. and Trans., First Oriental Conference, 
ii. p. 364, n. 42 ; Ind. Hist. Quar., viii. pp. 474-477. 

^ Vide supra. * Lacote, Essay, pp. 84-108. 

* Kathdsaritsdgara, I, v. 79, 123 ; Brhatkathdmahjari, I, ii. 191. 
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According to the Kashmirian works, he was the son of a former 
Nanda (Pfl»va-Nanda)/ while, according to the drama, his father’s 
name was Maurya.* 

. (v) According to the Mudrardksasa^ Candragupta ascended the 
throne with the help of Canakya after killing the nine Nandas in a 
battle. There is no mention of the battle whatsoever in the Kathd- 
saritsdgara as well as in the Brhatkathdmanjari, according to which, 
Nanda died of fever within seven days as the result of ‘ krtyd ’ 


^ Katkdsaritsdgara, I, iv. ii6, v. 123; Brhatkathdmanjarl, I, ii. 217. 

* Mud, JR., ed. by Telang, p. 114 (Act II, v. 6). 

In Act V, the dramatist puts through the mouth of Malayaketu : ‘ Maury&sau 
svamiputrah pafkaramparo mitraputrastavdham * (Mud, R.y Act V, v, 19, Telang’s 
Ed., p. 256). From this it may be assumed that, according to Vi^akhadatta, 
Candragupta was the son of the master of Raksasa, who was one of the ‘ Nine 
Nandas *. The assumption is, however, not correct, because to the minister all 
the sons of Sarvarthasiddhi, whether by his Ksatriya or Sudra wife, were masters. 
Maurya was one of the sons of Sarvarthasiddhi, as Dhundhiraja and Ravinartaka 
inform us, and, hence, Candragupta (son of Maurya) was the son of the master in 
the estimation of R^sasa (C/. Mud, /?., Vpodghdta, vv, 328., Telang’s Ed., pp. 42- 
44 ; Cdmkyakathd, vv, i^S,). We must also bear in mind that if we admit any 
one of the ' Nine Nandas ’ to have been the father of Candragupta, we would be 
indirectly attributing to him the guilt of parricide, because he and his quondam 
master Canakya ‘ caused them to be slaughtered in successive order like so many 
animals (of sacrifice) within the very sight of Raksasa ’ (‘ Nanddh parydyabhutdh 
paiava iva hatdh paiyato Rdk^asasya ’, Act III, v, 27). None of the authorities, 
whether Brahmanical, Buddhist, or Jain, does even contemplate that the founder 
of the Maurya dynasty was a parricide. Such a hypothesis would be entirely in- 
consistent with the story of the Mudrdrdksasa, according to which Candragupta was 
‘ Mauryaputra ’ (‘ son of Maurya ’, Act II, v, 6) and not ‘ Nandaputra though he 
was ‘ Nanddnvayin ’ or ‘ Nanddnvaydlambin ’ (Nanddnvaya evdyamiti* p. 196 ; 
NanddnvaySlambind, p. 227, Telang’s Ed.). The royal house of the Nandas to which, 
according to the drama, he belonged, was his ' pitrkula ’ (Nandakulamanena pitf- 

bhfUam gkdtitam p. 207, Telang’s Ed. ; Nandakulamanena pUrktUabhUUath 

kfiaghnena ghdtitam P- Dhruva’s Ed.), not because any of the 

'Nine Nandas’ was its founder, but because their father Sarvarthasiddhi was 
also called Nanda (Act I, v, 12 : Nandam mayd sdnvayarh, v, 23 : Nande jlvati ; 
Act II, V, 6 : devamapdsya Nandam, v. 22 : k^lm'pi Nande, etc. ; Cf, Cdnakyakathd, 
V, 7 ) and who was also of Nanda ancestry (Nandavamityah Sarvdrihasiddhih, Telang’s 
Ed.’*, p. 68). It was this old king who after the death of his nine sons (Act I, v, 13 ; 
III, V, 27) fled from Pataliputra at the instigation of Raksasa (pp. 125-126, 
Telang’s Ed.) and turned an ascetic but was murdered by the assassins of Canakya 
in his hermitage for political reasons, as the dramatist informs us (pp. 67-68, and 
234 , Telang’s Ed.). It is, therefore, the Kathdsantsdgara, the Brhatkathdmanjarl 
and their originals, the later recensions of the Brhatkatha, which have represented 
Candragupta to be the son of a certain Nanda, but not the Mudrdrdk^asa , , 


* Nandanvaydya evdyamiti, Mud, R,, Ed. by Dhruva, p. 53. See also p. 4. 
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(incantation) performed by Canakya, who also killed the prince 
Hiranyagupta or Harigupta with the help of the minister Sa^tala 
and placed Candragupta on the throne.' 

(vi) In the Brhatkathdmanjan as well as in the Kathdscintsdgara, 
the king Nanda, who died from the effect of ‘ krtyd ’ and was suc- 
ceeded by Candragupta, is represented to have been a Sudra.* 
But in the Mudrdrdksasa, Nanda has been described as a king of 
high birth, which may signify anything but ^udra caste.® 

(vii) If the two ministers, Sakatala and Raksasa, are con- 
sidered to be identical, as both of them were in the service of the 
king Nanda, with whose death the dynasty to which he belonged 
vcame to an end, it will be seen that they were persons of entirely 
different character and political outlook. In the Kathdsaritsdgara, 
as well as in the Brhatkathdmanjan, ^akatala figures as a vindictive 
royal officer, guarding his own interest and, at the same time, 
seeking opportunities to kill his master on the faith of a false im- 
personation ; while, in the Mudrdrdksasa Raksasa is represented as 
an a.stute politician, and an officer of unflinching devotion and 


III the Early History of India, p. 44, f,n. i (4th E(l.)> we liiul the following 
remarks of Dr. Vincent A. vSmith : ‘ K. P. Jayaswal interprets nava-Nanddh as 
meaning the ‘ new not the ' nine Nandas vSee ] .B.O. Res. Soc., iv. 91-5. On 

this supposition they must be distinguished from Ksemendra's Purvananddh, the 
‘ early ’ Nandas, namely Nanda (or Nandi) vardhana and Mahananda (or -nandin) 
We regret to say that both Ksemendra and Somadev^a ha\'e neither used the word 
' Purvananddh' nor referred to the ‘early' Nandas flirectly or indirectly. They 
have applied the word ‘ purva ’ to one Nanda only, namely the father of Candra- 
gupta, in order to distinguish him from another Nanda, namely Yogananda, the 
father of Hiranyagupta or Harigupta, and not from the nine Nandas, about whom 
there is no reference whatsoever in their works. Besides this, there is no mention 
in them that Purvananda, the father of Candragupta, was ever a king or related 
to the king Nanda in any way. He might have belonged to the rank and file of 
the society, having no connexion whatsoever with the royal house of the Nandas, 
and there is nothing either in the Brhatkathdmahjarl or in the Kathdsaritsdgara 
which can debar us from making this suggestion. 

^ Kathdsaritsdgara, I, v. 119-123 ; Brhatkathdmahjari, I, ii. 216-217. 

2 Brhatkathdmailjart, 1 , ii. 121 ; Kathdsaritsdgara, I, iv. 114. 

3 Act VI, 7;. 6 , Telang’s Ed., p. 273. The word to be found in the text is 
‘ hhiiva^iapatimiiccairabhijanam which Dhundhiraja explains as, * uccairahhijanah 
vamso yasya\ The Cdnakyakathd too tends to show that king Sarvarthasiddhi 
belonged to a higher caste and so also his nine sons (Nava-Nanddh), whom he had 
l)y his first wife vSunanda. His second wife was, however, a sudra lady named 
Mura who bore a son named Maurya (vv. yff.). The Puranic tradition relating to 
the caste of the ‘ Nine Nandas ' is, thus, set at naught by Visakhadatta, Dhun^iraja 
and Ravinartaka. According to the Mahdvarhsa Ttkd, the founder of the Nanda 
dynasty was of unknown lineage (Sinhalese Ed., p. 117, ll. 13-14, Colombo, 1895). 
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loyalty, trying to take revenge on the enemies of his royal master 
even after his death.' 

(viii) The number of the Nandas as can be ascertained from 
the Mudrardksasa is at least ten in two generations,* namely the 
nine Nandas and their father Nanda, also called Sarvarthasiddhi. 
The Brhatkathdmanjan and the Kathdsaritsdgara contain references 
to two Nandas only, namely Nanda (Purva), father of Candragupta, 
and Nanda (Yt^a), father of Hiranyagupta or Harigupta, but the 
relation between the two, if there had been any, has not been 
specified.* 

(ix) The similarity existing between the Kashmirian works 
and the drama, so far as the tradition relating to the king Nanda, 
Candragupta, and Canakya is concerned, is practically next to 
nothing. In the Kathdsaritsdgara and the Brhatkathdmahjarl, the 
.story ends precisely where it begins in the Mudrdrdksasa ; and 
there being very few points of agreement between the two, one 
cannot be considered to be a legitimate part of the other. 

The facts mentioned above will enable our readers to understand 
how far the works of Ksemendra and Somadeva are related to the 
drama of Visakhadatta. If we go into further details, more points 
of divergence will be noticed. As the Brhatkathdmahjart and the 
Kathdsaritsdgara are at one so far as these discrepancies are con- 
cerned, and as Somadeva definitely assures us that his work is but 
a faithful representative' of its original, we must admit that the 
recensions of the Brhatkathd which migrated to Kashmir (the 
Kashmirian Brhatkathd of Prof. Lacote) also contained a very 
similar account of the Nandas, Candragupta, and Canakya. There 
is, thus, no reason to suppose that the third or the fourth recension 
of the Brhatkathd was the source of the Mtidrdrdksasa. 

But in the Avaloka, there is a definite mention that the Brhai- 
kathd was the source of the Mudrdrdksasa, and, therefore, it might 
be contended that the theme of the drama was possibly added in 
the fifth recension of that work. Admitting that the story of 

— r-y 

^ C/i* ‘ Nedafh vismrtabhaktind na vi^ayavydsahgamudhdtmand I 
prdnapracyutibhlrund na ca mayd ndtmaprati^thdrthind n 
Atyartham paraddsyametya nipunam nitau mano dlyate | 
devah svargagoto*pi idtravavadhendrddhitah sydditi ' m 

Mtd. R.f Act II, V. 5. 

2 So also Ravinartaka, Cdnakyakathd, vv, 7, 47, 51 and ff. But in the Purdms 
we find nine Nandas only in two generations. According to the Ceylon chronicles, 
there were nine Nandas in one generation, ruling one after another according to the 
seniority of age (mdihapatipdtiyd eva). Cf, Mahdvamsa Tikd (Sinh. Ed.), p. 118, 
ll. 23-26 ; Mahdvamsa, ed. by Geiger, p. 30 (Ch. V, 15). 

® Vide supra, 

* Lacote, Essay, p. 20 and pp. 93-99. 
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Yogananda, Candragupta, and Canakya, as Ksemendra and Soma- 
deva found it in the third and the fourth recenskJns of the Bfhat- 
katha respectively, was so materially altered and its main outlines 
were so drastically disfigured as to reduce it to the form almost 
similar to that of the Mudrdrdksasa, it baffles the wit of a scholar 
to conceive how it was found possible to link it to the story of the 
grammarian Vararuci-Katyayana,* which must have remained in 
the fifth recension as being an essential part of the KeUhdfntha. But 
this linking together is by no means an easy affair. It means a 
thorough remoddling of that story in all its phases and aspects, and 
a complete subversion of the motif which led Vararuci and his 
friends Vyadi and Indradatta to have an interview with the king 
Nanda in his camp at Ayodhya. In short, we are not to expect 
even the shadow of that grammarian’s terrestrial story, as we 
find it in the Bfhatkathdmanjan and the Kathdsariisdgara, if the 
theme of the Mudrdrdksasa were incorporated into it as a part of 
the main narrative. Again, it is possible for us to believe that the 
story of the minister Sakatala and the king Yogananda underwent 
some change in the fifth recension of the Brhaikathd ; but that it 
was altogether rescinded from that collection of tales, and that in 
its place was substituted the story of Raksasa, the nine Nandas, 
and their old father Nanda, are hypotheses which are directly 
opposed to all known principles of literary evolution. It is also 
inexplicable how the romantic story of the ' krtyd ’, the simplest 
way of getting rid of the king Nanda and placing Candragupta on 
the throne of Magadha, as contrived by Canakya, which is perfectly 
in keeping with the character of a work like the Bfhatkathd, could 
possibly yield its place in a later recension of that work, to a concrete 
and realistic account of war and secret assassinations, stratagems 
and intrigues, plots and counter-plots — a complicated though a more 
practicable method designed to meet the same end. We fail to 
understand at the same time how the dull and insipid account of an 
intdlectual warfare between the two experts in pohtical science and 
their ,fflq)eriments of certain abstruse theories of statecraft, which 
serve so well the purpose of a historical drama, could find a Stable 
place in that storehouse of myths and legends, fictions and romances, 
where nothing but the marvellous alone could be present. It is, of 
course, idle to speculate on such probabilities and improbabilities 
when that recension itself is no longer extant, but we must note that 


* Mr. V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar infonns us that according to the Bfhat- 
kaihS, KStyayana, the famous jurist, was a minister of the Nanda kings (Mmryan 
Polity, p. 306, Madras, 1932). Unfortunately, it is not the Brhatkathd, but its 
recenrions whi(± mention Katyayana the celebrated grammarian, and not the jurist, 
as being the minister of one Nanda king wily. 
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the circumstances are not wholly in favour of the main theme of 
Viiakhadatta’s drama being present in it. Under what authority 
the author of the Avaloka has made that assertion, we do not know, 
but before we hold him responsible for the supply of that correct or 
incorrect piece of information, we must be certain that the passage 
in question — ‘ Tatra Byhatkathcimi^am Mudrdraksasam ’, is not a 
.later interpolation, like the two verses of Ksemendra’s Brhatkathd- 
maHjari which trail behind it. 




THE BUDDHIST VIHARAS OF BENGAL 

By Nauni Nath Das-Gupta 

With the early history of Buddhism, Bengal was not so much 
concerned, and this constitutes the reason why the name of any 
part of Bengal occurs so rarely in the Pali texts of the Buddhists. 
But from the seventh century A.D.,* if not earlier, to the twelfth, 
the history of this religion, in some form or other, is practically 
confined, save Magadha, to Bengal, and also to some extent to 
Nepal and Ka^mir. 

Of the Buddhist monks, we know that they generally used to 
lead a congregated life in the Viharas or monasteries, which afforded 
them all facilities for prosecuting their higher studies, by providing 
them with the requisites of life. The expenses were defrayed from 
the revenue of land allotted to the Viharas by some kings or noble- 
men from time to time or at a time, or from other sources of income. 
Since all the Viharas, however, were not of equal magnitude, 
capacity and importance, only the greater Viharas, which could 
afford accommodation to a far larger number of monks, used to 
serve as their colleges or universities. 

Existence of a number of such colleges in the period before the 
establishment of the Pala monarchy in Bengal is vouched for by 
Hiuen Tsang and I-tsing. According to the former, there were 
about twenty Sangharamas with some 3,000 priests who studied 
both the Little and Great Vehicle in Pundravardhana * ; thirty or 
so Sangharamas, with about 2,000 priests, all of the Sthavira school 
in Samatata ’ ; ten Sangharamas with about 1,000 priests in Tamra- 
lipti * ; and ten Sangharamas or so with about 2,000 priests studying 
the Little Vehicle of the Sammatiya school in Karnasuvarna.*’ The 
pilgrim also makes specific mention of the two most notable colleges, 
rather universities, of his time, — one in Pundravardhana and, the 
other in Karnasuvarna. Of the former, he says, ‘ To the west of 


' Vanga finds mention in one of the Nagarjuiiikonda inscriptions in the list of 
countries which were ‘ gladdened ’ by the teachers of Theravada Buddhism. See 
Indian Ctdiure, Vol. I, No. i, p. log. 

* Beal’s fiecords of the Western World, II, p. 195; Watters Yuan Chwang, 
II, p. 184. 

* Bed, II, p. 199 ; Watters, II, p. 187. 

* Beal, II, p. 200 ; Watters, II, p. 190. 

* Beal, II, p. 201 ; Watters, II, p. 191. Tamralipti became a seat of Buddhist 
learning even when Fa Hien visited the place in the 5th century A.D. (Beal, I, 
pp. bcvi-bcvii). 
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the capital 20 li or ^ is the Po-chi-p’o (Va&bh§) Sahgharama. Its 
courts are lighty and roomy ; its towers and pavdions are very 
lofty. The priests are 700 in number ; they study the law according 
to the Great Vehicle. Many renowned priests from Eastern India 
dwelt here The Po-chi-p’o Vihara was identified by General 
Cimningham with Vihara or Bh^u Vihara, four miles to the west 
of Mahasthana in the District of Bogra.* The other college or 
university, that of Karnasuvarna, was known as Raktaviti, the 
halls of which were ' light and spacious, the storeyed towers very 
lofty’. ‘In this estabhshment,’ says Hiuen Tsang, ‘ congregate all 
the most distinguished, learned, and celebrated men of the kingdom. 
They strive to promote each other’s advancement by exhortations 
and to perfect their character ’.* 

To I-tsing (673-687 A.D.) we owe our knowledge of the 
University of Bha-ra-ha in Tamrahpti. He has left us a graphic 
and picturesque account of it, — ^its inner life, organization, discipline, 
splendour, and fame, and has laid particular stress to the disciplinary 
rules guiding the relation of the monks with the nuns residing 
there.* But we do not hear of this great Vihara any more from 
any other source of information. 

Next come the Viharas of the Pala period. 

Taranatha ‘ agrees with the author of the Pag-Sam- Jon-Zang * 
in assigning the construction of the Somapuri Vihara to Devapala, but 
the impression in clay of a seal found at Pahadpur reads that it be- 
longed to the community of monks who resided in the Vihara at Soma- 
pura, built by Dharmapala.^ Taranatha’s statement that Dharma- 
pala built the Vikram^a monastery is confirmed by the fact that he 
himself bore the epithet of Vikrama^iladeva,* and in the colophon 
of the commentary of Jinaraksita on the Sragdharastotra of Sarvajna- 
mitra of KS^mira we have actually the wordings as ‘ Srlmad-Vikrama- 
§ila-deva-mahavihariya meaning, ‘of the mahavihara of Vikra- 
ma^iladeva’. The colophon of a MS. of the Astesahasrika-Prajna- 
paramita, written in the 15th year of Gopala II’s reign, also refers 


* Beal, II, p. 195 ; cf. Watters, II, p. 184. 

* Cunningham’s Arch. Surv. of India Report, Vol. XV, 1883, pp. 104-117. 

* Beal, II, p. 202 ; cf. Watters, II, p. 191. 

* I-tsing’s Record of the Buddhist Religion, Tr. J. Takakasu, Ch. X ; 
Samasdmayika Bhdrata (Bengali), Ed. J. N. Samaddar, Vol. XI, pp. loaff. 

* Ind. Ant., IV, p. 366. 

* PagSam- Jon-Zang : Ed. S. C. Das, Index, p. cxxx. 

’ Arch. Surv. Ind. Ann. Rep., 1926-27, p. 149. 

^ Rdmacarita of Ahhinanda, K. S. Ramaswami Shastri, Oaekwad's Oriental 
Series, Intro., p. xxii. 

* BhSra^ (Bengali journal), 1315, p. 2 ; R. L- Mitra’s Nepalese Buddhist 
Literature, Cal., 1882, p. 229. 
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to the Vihara as * Srhnad-VikramaMadeva-vihara On the other 
hand, in the colophon of Ati^ Dipahkara’s Ratna-Karandodghdte, 
a work in the Madhyamaka philosophy, the grand Vihara of Vikram- 
sfla is said to have been founded by Devapala.* A compromise 
between these two pHma facie divergent versions may easily be 
effected by supposing that Devapala made super-additions to both 
the monasteries, Somapuri and Vikramsfla. 

The site of the Sdmapuri Vihara is not known with certitude, 
but it is probable that the self-same temple of Pahadpur, which, 
either during or sometime before the reign of Dharmap^a, came 
under the exclusive domination of the Buddhists, was converted to 
a Vihara by Dharmapala. 

As a University, Somapuri seems to have been the premier of 
its kind in Bengal till the rise of Jagaddal, and enjoyed there the 
celebrity, of Vikramsila in Magadha. Of the rules of admission, 
regulation of standard and character of learning imparted, as also 
the inner organization on it, w’e have no information even from 
tradition, but the inference is that the same were akin in many 
respects to those of Vikramsila,* both the institutions being the 
achievements of one and the same royal hand. 

One of the most notable celebrities of the University is Bodhi- 
bhadra, whose titles were Acarya and Maliapandita, and epithet 
Bhiksu Aranyaka.* Of uncertain date, but most probably prior 
to, or at best an older contemporary of, Atulya-pada, alias Advaya- 
vajra (c. 1000 A.D.), who seems to have translated one of his books, 
Bodhibhadra ® is perhaps identical, as is likely to follow from his 
another epithet Kalasvala-pada,® with Kala-pada and Kala- 
mahapada,^ distinctly said to be of Somapuri. 

The name of the great monastery of SSmapuri is found occurring 
in an inscription at Bodh-Gaya incised on the base of a life-size 
standing figure of the Buddha, and ascribed to the tenth century.® 
A stone inscription on a pillar, in characters said to be of the eleventh 
century, found in the ruins of Pahadpura and now deposited in the 
Varendra Research Society’s Museum, records that the pillar was 


* J.R.A.S., 1910, pp. 150-51. 

® Catalogue du fonds Tihetain de la Bibliotheque Nationale, par P. Qordier, 
Paris, 1915, Vol. Ill, pp. 321-22. 

* Cf. History of the Mediaval School of Indian Logic by Satish Chandra 
Vidyabhusana, Calcutta, 1909, App. C., pp. 150-152 ; Viiva-Bhdrati Quarterly, 
1924, pp. 53ff. : BhdratJ, 1315, pp. 2-4. 

* Cordier, II, p. 98 ; III, p. 320 ; II, pp. 98, 320, and 250 ; III, 429. 

® Cordier, II, p. • Cordier, III, p. 511. ’ Cordier, II, pp. 116-120. 

® Arch. Surv. Ind. Ann. Rep., 1908-9, p. 158 ; text reproduced in Sahitya 
(Bengali journal), 1319, p. 643. 
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caused to be made by 6ri-Da4avala-garbha, for the good of animate 
beings.’ If the temple of Pihadpur be re^y the site of the Vihara, 
the pillar inscription would show that the Vihara continued its 
existence to the eleventh century. A fact of great interest con- 
vincing this long-forgotten University of Somapuri is that the great 
Ati^ Dlpahkara graced it by residing there for sometime, during 
when he translated, in collaboration with some others, the Madhya- 
maka-Ratna-Pradipa of Bhava-viveka.* 

The Vihara of Vikramapuri, which according to the Tangyur 
was situated in Bengal which is to the west of Magadha {vihara de 
Vikramapuri du Bengale, dans le Magadha appears from 

the coincidence of names to have been located in Vikrampura of 
East Bengal (Dacca district). It also appears plausible that both 
the tract and the Vihara received their names from that of Dharraa- 
pala, alias Vikramsfla, the only known king of Bengal with the 
appellation of ‘ Vikrama who again had for certain exercised liis 
imperial sway over East Bengal.’ 

Dharmapala would thus appear to have established at least 
three Viharas — one in Magadha, another in Varendra, and the 
third in Vahga._ It was in the Vikrampuri Vihara that Kumara- 
candra, called Acarya Avadhuta, wrote a Tantric commentary, 
which was done into Tibetan by Lila-vajra of India and Punyadhvaja 
of Tibet,* which renders it improbable that Lflavajra who was a 
disciple of the princess Laksimkara, daughter of Indrabhflti of 
Ud<Eyana, should be given a higher antiquity than Dharmapala 
himself. 

Another Vihara that seems to have been already in existence 
in Bengal during the time of Dharmapala was the Traikutaka 
Vihara, where Acarya Haribhadra wrote his famous commentary 
on the Asta-sdhasrikd Prajnd Paramitd^ The Pag-Sam-Jon-Zang 
distinctly locates it in Bengal.’ _ 

Prajnavarman, styled as Acarya,® and who is said to have 
been a Bengali, hailed from Kapatya of Bengal,* if that be its 
correct name. His preceptor, Bodliivarman, too, is said to have 


' f,ist of Inscriptions in the Museum of the Varendra Research Society, by 
Niradbandhu Sanyal, 1928 ; Ann. Rep. of the Arch. Sure, of India, 1922, p. 116 ; 
Ann. Report, Arch. Surv. Eastern Circle, 1920-21, p. 35. 

’ Cordier, III, p. 299. * Cordier, II, pp. 159-60. 

* Vide ‘ Bharata-varsa ’ (Bengali journal), Jaistha, 1341 (B.S.), pp. 962-970, 
on this point. 

* jfWd. * Mem. .ds. Soc., Bengal, Vol. Ill, l^o. i, p. 5. 

’ Index, pp. xciv and xli. * Cordier, II, p. 3, and III, p. 399. 

* Cordier, III, p. 399. 
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been of Kapatya.* It was, therefore, the name either of a Vihara 
itself or a place having had a Vihara within. 

At Devikot in North Bengal there also seems to have been a 
great monastery. Atulya-vajra, alias Advaya-vajra, belonged to 
Devikot,* as also UdhiUpa and Mekhala, a female Buddhist ascetic.* 
Devikot is a familiar name to us in connection with the early history 
of the Muhammadans in Bengal.* It is also said to have been the 
citadel of the ancient city of Bana-nagara.* 

The Pandita Vihara in Chittagong, as referred to in the Pag- 
Sam-Jon-Zang,'^ was evidently a great centre of Tantric learning 
and culture.^ With this monastery is associated the name of 
Tilipa, Tilopa or Tailapada, a great Tantric scholar. 

Tailapada had a disciple in Nada-pada, known to have been a 
preceptor of Atisa Dipahkara, and to whom is attributed the 
authorship of a commentary on the V ajvafada-sara-samgraha.^ 
The account given in the Catalogue of the Tangyur, following 
the statement of its being written by Nadapada to the effect that 
the work was exposed at the demand of Vinaya-sri-mitra and others 
of Kasmir, belonging to the grand Vihara of Kanaka-stupa in the 
city of Pattikeraka by Sakyabhiksu Yawbhadra (Ya^bhadra) of 
Kasmir,® is not readily intelligible until we look into the Pag- 
Sam- Jon-Zang and find that Nadapada is the same as Yasabhadra.*® 
It does not follow from the account given that Pattikeraka, wherein 
the Vihara of Kanka-stupa was situated, is a village in Kasmir, 
as was conjectured by the late Mm. Kara Prasad ^astri,” but 
then it was from Kasmir that Yasabhadra, Vinaya-sri-mitra, and 
others are said to have hailed. The pecuharity of the name 
‘ Pattikeraka ’ is alone responsible for at once reminding one 
acquainted with the old Bengali ballads celebrating the doings of 
King G5pi-candra or Gbvi-candra, of the city of Patikara in Bengal.’* 


* Ibid. * Cordier, II, p. 27. 

* Pag-Sam Jon-Zang, Index, p. cxli and p. Ixxvi. 

* Cf. Major Raverty’s tr. of Minhajuddin’s Tahaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 584!. ; Elliot 
and Dowson’s History of India, as told by its own Historians, Vol. II, p. 3i6f. 

® Cunii'ngham’s Arch. Surv. Report, XV, 1882, p. 95: also J.R.A.S., 1873, 
pp. 212-13. 

* Pag-Sam- Jon-Zang, Index, p. Ixii. 

’ J.A.S.B., 1898, p. 24 ; Sahitya Parisad Patrika, 1312 B.S., pp. 190-91. 

* Cordier, II, p. 68. 

* Cf. SShitya Parisad Patrika, 1323 B.S., p. 90. 

'® Cordier, II, p. 68' ; and Pag-Sam- Jon-Zang, Index, p. Iv. ^ 

Sahitya Parisad Patrika, 1323 B.S., p. 90. 

Cf. for instance, Durlabha Mallika’s Govinda Gander Gan Ed. Siva 
Candra Sn. 
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The name also finds place in the early history of Burma, where 
Anawratha (1044-77 A.D.), noted ,for having expelled Tfintric 
Buddhism from Burma, and his grandfather, are said to have 
entered into matrimonial relation with the ruling house of Pa-tdk- 
ka-ra.* Sir Henry Yule simply observed that it was ‘ a part of 
Bengal '} Sir Arthur Phayre identifies it with ‘ Vikrampura 
which was near Dacca Mr. Harvey would place it ‘ near South 
Manipura while Mr. Tun Nyein makes it Chittagong.* But 
theory seems to have come into term with facts when it is identified 
with the paragam of Patikara, conterminous with Meherkul in the 
district of Tipperah.* The city of Pattikera is also referred to 
in the Mainamati Copperplate inscription of Ranavahkalla Harikala- 
deva (1220 A.D.), which records a grant of land in a certain village 
in favour of a Buddhist Vihara, built in the city of Pattikera.® 
Whether this Vihara was the Kanaka-stupa Vihara under notice 
cannot be determined. 

The last glory of Buddhism in Bengal was the grand Vihara 
of Jagaddala, the creation of Ramapala, the last great Pala monarch, 
who installed therdn the images of Avalokitesvara and Mahat- 
Tara.' The Vihara occupied a part of Ramavati, the new metro- 
poUs of Bengal founded by the same Ramapala at the confluence of 
the Ganges and the Karatoya. Besides Bibhuticandra and Danasila, 
the most renowned scholars of Jagaddala, the names of some other 
celebrities of the University have come down to us. Mdksakara- 
gupta of Jagaddal composed in three chapters the Tarka-bhasa,® 
which testifies to the cultivation of Logic in the University. 
Subhakara-gupta had lived here for sometime, during which period he 
wrote a Tantric commentary.* It was at Jagaddal that Dharma- 
kara translated the Saihvara-Vyakhya of Krsna.** Locavas from 
Tibet, we have ample testimony to show, flocked in number to this 
great seminary of learning, often with the set purpose of having 
the Sanskrit texts got rendered into Tibetan. The theory pro- 
pounded by the late Mm. Hara Prasad Sastri that Jagaddala was 
anterior to Ramapala,” is due to his confusion of the Danasila of 


* J.A.S.B., 1868, p. i07f. 

* Travels of Marco Polo, Vol. II, 3rd ed., 1903, Ch. LI, pp. 99-100, note 2. 

* Phayre's History of Burma ^ p. 138, and 1868, p. 107. 

* Harvey’s History of Burma, p. 326. 

^ Navya Bharata (Bengali journal), 1326, pp. 184-8 ; Introduction to the 
Maymmatir Gan by N. K. BhattasaH, p. 10 ; Bangld PrUcin Puthir Vivarana, 
published by the Vahgiya Sahitya Parisad, Part i, No. II, 1320, pp. 54-55. ^ 

* Ind, Hist. Quarterly, 1933 March, pp. 283^. 

’ Mem. As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. Ill, p. 14. 

* Cordier, III, p. 455. • Cordier, II, p. 293. Ibid., p. 40. 

“ Sahitya Parisad Patrikd, 1321 B.S., p. 265. 
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Jagaddala with an earlier Danasfla, who was contemporary of 
Dharmapala and the Tibetan King Khri-lde-sron-btsan. 

Besides these Viharas there must have been many other 
Viharas, great or small, in Bengal during the four centuries of the 
Buddhist Pala rule, of which no account has come to us till now. 
And some or many of the Viharas of Bengal must have met the 
same fate of destruction as some of the Viharas of Magadha, 
Vikrama^Sia in particular, did. 




EDUCATION IN THE TAMIL COUNTRY— II 

By K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 

Having thus defined who the good teacher is, Pavanandi 
proceeds to complete his account by pointing out who is not a good 
teacher and can never hope to make one. Here, as before, our 
author begins with some general considerations and then explains 
and illustrates the fundamental disqualifications by means of telling 
analogies. He says ; ‘ Those who are not conspicuous for some 
noble quality or other, who are by nature mean-minded and dis- 
posed to be jealous, greedy, deceitful, and cowardly cannot make 
good as teadiers ’ . In the abstract, such statements appear to be 
mere truisms; but one has only to think for a moment, and try 
and analyse the reasons for the pronounced failures, not alas ! 
as few as one would wish, in the teaching line, to realize the profound 
truth, underlying each of these statements. In fact we may go 
further and say that a correct understanding of Pavanandi’s meaning 
would find for his statements a wider application than is apparent 
at first sight. Even the good teacher has to guard himself constantly 
against the ever present danger of a subtle lowering of standards ; 
there is no such rule as, once a good teacher ever a good teacher ; 
excellence in any walk of life is not the permanent consequence of 
a spurt of effort ; it is maintained and improved only by constant 
practice ; it is the easiest thing in the world to run to seed. 

But the peculiar demerits of the bad teacher are brought out 
by our author by a series of analogies. The bad teacher is first of 
all like a jar of Molucca-beans. The idea is this: when a jar of 
Molucca-beans is emptied, the beans rush out in any order ; so also, 
a bad teacher expounds his points in a chaotic and disorderly manner; 
with no reference to their proper logical order, and is too fast and 
confused for his pupils to make anything out of his lessons. We 
are all familiar with this type of the totally unimpressive yet un- 
doubtedly learned teacher. There is another type who learns with 
difficulty himself, and has still greater difficulty in imparting his 
learning to others, the teacher whose intellectual powers are not 
adequate to his task. For an analogy to this t^e, Pavanandi 
turns to the practice of preserving carded cotton in cocoanut and 
other shells, the shells being slowly stuffed with cotton through a 
small hole, the only opening in the shell; the cotton is of course 
taken out with even greater difficulty than it was put in. The 
defects pointed to by these two andc^es are intdlectual; two 
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others are employed to stress the moral defects of the bad teacher. 
A variety of the palm has its stem covered all over with pinnate 
leaves carried on branches with sharp edges ; its fruit can be gathered 
only when the tree sheds it, and not otherwise, as no one can climb 
the tree to get at the fruit. In the same way, one type of bad 
teacher refuses to do anything for the pupil who wants his aid syste- 
matically; the pupil has to wait on his whims. Another type is 
said to resemble a cocoanut tree which though watered by one man 
yields its fruits to another, because its stem is bent over across 
the fence. The fault in the teacher is, of course, not his teaching a 
pupil who pays him nothing or serves him in no other way, but his 
neglecting the pupils who do these things. 

Pavanandi then turns to a consideration of the conditions of a 
successful lesson. The teacher and pupil should meet in a suitable 
place and at a proper time of day. The teacher should occupy a 
seat higher than the pupil’s and begin with a prayer to his particular 
god. He should then concentrate liis attention on the subject 
of the lesson, and begin to expound it, not too fast, nor impatiently, 
but with a loving heart, a pleasant face, and a graceful mind ; he 
diould study the pupil’s capacity for assimilation and regulate the 
weight of the lesson accordingly. 

Who may be accepted as pupils ? One’s own son, the son of 
one’s teacher, the king’s son, one who pays well, one who does 
service to the teacher, and lastly, one who has the capacity to profit 
by the teaching — all these may become pupils. The order in this 
list is noteworthy ; a man’s duty is first of all to his own children 
and those of his acharya ; even a prince of the royal family and one 
who comes with a good fee come only later. We should also note 
that ability is itself a passport to the realm of knowledge ; if the 
teacher knows that a young man is likely to profit by a course, then 
it is his duty to admit him to the course, that is, even if he be a 
poor stranger who cannot afford to pay for his education. 

Judged by the standard of ability, pupils are said to fall into 
three classes — ^the best resembUng the hamsa and the cow, the 
middling the earth and the parrot, and the last grade evincing the 
qualities of a leaky jar, sheep, buffalo, and filter. Here Pavanandi 
leaves us to guess the meaning he seeks to convey by these analogies 
as best we may, for he does not elaborate them. The hamsa in 
Indian hterary convention can separate milk from water and leave 
the water behind after drinking off the milk ; likewise the best 
student fastens on the essential points of the lesson and gains per- 
manent hold on them, not wasting his attention on inconsequential 
details. When it comes across a rich pasture, the cow grazes with 
avidity and then ruminates at leisure; this typifies what a good 
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student seeks to do when he is thrown in the company of some 
great scholar ; he gathers up in his mind all the knowledge that 
he can, and takes his own time to assimilate it and turn it to account. 
The earth yields produce commensurate to the efforts to the 
cultivator, and the parrot just repeats what it is taught ; likewise the 
pupil of medium grade evinces a grasp of the subject strictly limited 
by the nature and intensity of the lesson to which he is treated, 
and repeats parrot-like whatever he has been told ; that is to say, 
he has vety little capacity for assimilating knowledge, much less 
for reflection and initiative in its acquisition. It will not escape 
the attention of the reader that Pavanandi uses the analogy of the 
earth (yielding fruits proportionate to the cultivator’s effort) twice, 
once to illustrate the merit of a good teacher ; again, here, to 
exemplify a defect of the lower grade of pupil ; he means clearly 
to emphasize that the same quahty may be good in a teacher, but 
not so in the pupil ; he is a good teacher who measures his contribu- 
tion in accordance with the pupil’s capacity ; but he is not a good 
pupil who makes no contribution of his own, but simply remains 
a passive receptacle of just what is told him. 

Lastly the worst type of pupil quickly forgets his lessons and 
resembles the jar with a big hole in its bottom which can never be 
filled with water ; the sheep wanders from one tree or shrub to another 
and never manages to get its full feed an3nvhere, so too the bad 
pupil goes on changing his teachers and never gets the full benefit 
of the instruction of any single teacher ; just as the buffalo muddies 
the water in the pond before it starts drinking it, this class of pupil 
causes a lot of mental anguish to the teacher before deriving any 
good from him ; the filter lets through the essential parts of the 
Uquids like ghee or honey, and retains the impurities, so also the 
bad pupil misses the essentials of a lesson and fastens on the minor 
and relatively useless parts of it. 

In the sutras that follow Pavanandi proceeds to analyse the 
types that should in no case be accepted as pupils, the rules to be 
observed by the pupil during a lesson, the methods to be followed 
by him to improve and extend the range of his knowledge and 
the firmness of his hold on what he learns, and the manner in which 
a pupil should win the grace of his guru. It is needless to pursue 
the details of the discussion of these topics. 

These clear cut sutras of Pavanandi, then, neatly summarize 
the ideals of education cherished in the Tamil country in his day, 
and we have seen how very modem they appear in parts. The 
question is how far these text-book maxims were observed in 
practice ; we have no direct evidence here, such as the description 
of an eye-witness, indigenous or foreign, or an3dhing corresponding 
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to the periodical reports of modem educational associations. 
Epigraphy and literature furnish sufficient data to warrant the 
assumption that the conditions under which education was carried 
on in those days were quite favourable to the attainment of toler- 
ably good results. Earge classes were unknown, and the propor- 
tion of the number of teachers to that of pupils in organized centres 
of higher education like Ennayiram and Tribhuvani compares very 
favourably with what it is in many colleges to-day. Distractions 
were few, and learning was as much respected as it was more or 
less exclusive. Eet us also remember this. However much the 
text-books may idealize the prevailing conditions, they could not 
have been framed without any reference to such conditions ; and 
the language of Pavanandi’s sutras, the analogies employed in 
them, and the types of teacher and pupil described, betray evidence 
of much continuous and shrewd observation of real life in schools. 
The schools generally centred round temples and mathas in relatively 
later times ; the inscriptions tell us more of Sanskrit schools and 
colleges, even in the Tamil country, than of the other type of school 
devoted to the cultivation of Tamil which must have existed side 
by side. Education in the arts and crafts was largely a matter of 
caste and family tradition and training ; but even to such a training, 
the instructive analysis of Pavanandi was not altogether inappUcable. 



CAPTURE OF BARODA BY MAHARAJA ABHAYA- 
SINGH OF MARWAR 

By Bisheshwarnath Reu 

It would come as a surprise to many to learn that the territory 
now ruled by the Maharaja Gaekwar was once under the sway of the 
Rastrakutes of the Deccan and Late and that its present capital 
Baroda or the ancient Vatapadraka was given in charity by Rastra- 
kute king Kakkaraja of Lata, in A.D. 812, as is evident from his 
copperplate ‘ of ^aka Samvat, 734. 

Besides this at the time of the Emperor Muhammadshah, 
Maharaja Abhayasingh of Jodhpur killed Pflaji, the founder of the 
present Gaekwar dynasty, and captured the fort of Baroda. 

The events connected with the capture of Baroda are related 
as follows : — 

The author of ‘ Sehrulmutakharin ’ ^ writes 

‘ When the Emperor Muhammadshah became displeased with 
Raushanuddaula (on account of the numerous complaints of bribery 
received against him) Samsamuddaula gained influence at the 
Mughal Court of Delhi. The latter soon appointed Maharaja 
Abhayasingh as the Governor of Gujrat, and wrote to him to take 
charge of that province as early as possible and send back the 
previous governor, Sarbulandkhan, to Delhi. The Maharaja, 
taking it as an ordinary ta.sk, sent his representative with the con- 
tingent of an army to carry out the order, but Sarbuland refused 
to hand over the province. Thereupon another representative was 
dispatched with a larger army to enforce the comphance of the 
order by the obstinate governor. But when he too failed, Maharaja 
Abhayasingh himself proceeded towards Gujrat (as he was being 
repeatedly pressed by the emperor to do so at once’). Though, 
at first, on his arrival at Ahmedabad, with his brave Rathor army, 
a fierce battle was fought between him and the governor, the 
obdurate Sarbuland was soon compelled to yield ; he arrived in 
person with some of his followers to see the Maharaja at his camp 
and to settle the terms of peace. During the discussion Sarbuland 
took a very submissive attitude and informed the Maharaja that 
he considered him as his nephew, denied having any personal 


* hid. Ant., Vol. XII, page 160. * Volume II, pages 462-463. 

* This fact is proved by the letters of Kartika Sudi 4th and Mangasira Badi 
2nd, 1782 V.S., sent by Savai Raja Jayasingh of Jaipur to Maharaja Abhayasmeh 
of Jodhpur. 
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animosity and added that the battle had been fought simply to 
save his honour.’ 

Soon after, when arrangements for money and transport were 
made, Sarbuland left Ahmedabad, and the Maharaja took over 
charge of the province. This event took place in 1787 V.S. (1730 
A.D.). 

Mr. William Irwin and Sir Jadunath Sarkar write in the ‘ Later 
Mughals that the aforesaid battle was fought on the 20th October, 
1730 A.D., that Sarbuland went to see the Maharaja on the 22nd 
October, and that he left for Delhi a few days later when necessary 
arrangements had been made for money and transport. But the 
mention of these events in a letter, dated the 4th day of the bright 
half of Kartika, 1787 V.S. (19th October, 1730 A.D.) of Maharaja 
Abhayasingh, sent to his agent at Mughal Court, shows that all 
these incidents took place before this date. 

The weakness of Sarbuland had given chance to Pilaji, the 
representative of Khande Rao Dabhade, who was the commander 
of the ruler of Satara, to estabUsh considerable sway over Baroda 
and its adjoining territories. This led Maharaja Abhayasingh, soon 
after his possession of Ahmedabad, to march against Pilaji. 

A letter dated the 14th day of the bright half of Chaitra, 1787 * 
(Chaitradi, 1788) V.S. (loth April, 1731 A.D.) of Maharaja 
Abhayasingh to his agent at the Mughal Court states : — 

‘ Our armies, together with those of Baji Rao, attacked the 
garrison of Tryambak Rao Dabhade and killed Panvar Mulaji 
and the Mughal Mominyarkhan, the officers of Tryambak Rao 
and the Nizam respectively. We also captured the son of Pilu 
along with Panvar Uda Chimna and Pandit. Thus a victory has 
been gained over the enemy and the armies of Pilu, Kanthd, and 
Anand Rao have been driven from the field. Pilu himself has sought 
shelter in the fort of Dabhoi. The fort of Baroda is being defended 
by his (Pilu’s) brother. But our armies have reached both the 
places and will soon compel the enemies to surrender. Kantha 
too has fled to the Nizam.’ 

Another letter of the same Maharaja, dated the 11th day of 
the bright half of Chaitra, 1788 (Chaitraffi, 1789) V.S. (26th March, 
1732 A.D.) addressed to his agent, relates the later events as below : — 

' On Pilu’s crossing the Mahi river, our army also advanced 
from Chandula, whereupon Pilu sent his envoys to our camp. 
We advised them to evacuate Baroda and Dabhoi and swear 
allegiance to the emperor. But Pilu replied that he would not 


* Volame II, pages 207-213. 

* TUSt is the year commencing from Sravana. 
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humiliate himself, for not only had he preserved his independence 
during the time of the last three Mughal Governors but had even 
forced Sarbuland, who had invaded Baroda, to pay him Chauth 
(the fourth part of the revenue).’ 

‘ These people, instead of giving a straight battle van to van, 
take the enemy by surprise. As soon as the vanguard of our 
army advanced about five miles, Pilu fled towards Dak6r. Appre- 
hending that our further advance would simply mean an indecisive 
chase, we contrived to fix them on the spot. We sent some 
eifiissaries to negotiate with them and then dispatched a column 
of 2,000 cavalry on the 9th day of the bright half of Chaitra (23rd 
March). The emissaries killed Pilu, and the cavalry too reached 
there at the appointed time. Pilu’s brother Mema and a number 
of his men were put to death. Seven hundred horses and a number 
of “ Janjals ” (long rifles fired from forts) were captured along with 
many other articles. We are soon reaching Baroda to get it 
evacuated.’ 

These facts are further proved by a letter, dated the 13th 
day of the bright half of Vaishakha, 1788 (Chaitradi, 1789) V.S. 
(26th April, 1732 A.D.), written by Maharaja Abhayasingh to his 
said agent. It records that at that time Pilli had 1,500 cavalry 
and 5,000 infantry with him, and that the Maharaja got 800 horses 
as the booty. 

It further states : — 

‘ After this engagement we reached Baroda on the 8th day of 
the bright half of Vaisakha (21st April). The enemy was compelled 
to evacuate the fortresses of Kandali, etc. Now they have gathered, 
in large numbers at Koral, a village on the Narbada and in the 
fort of Dabhoi. It is reported that Tryambak Rao’s mother Uma 
and Panvar Uda are coming to their aid, but they too on their 
arrival will not be spared. We intend to leave Baroda to-morrow 
to mardi towards the Narbada. Up to this day we have captured 
24 fortresses and those that are yet under the enemy will soon be 
taken possession of.’ 

Another letter of the Maharaja, dated the nth day of the 
bright half of Ashadha, 1788 (Chaitradi, 1789) V.S. (7th June, 1732 
A.D.) written to his agent contains : — 

‘ We have conquered the forts of Baroda and Jambusar and 
now the siege of the fort of Dabhoi is in progress.’ 

But owing to the approach of the rainy season the Maharaja 
was obliged to raise the siege. And soon after, Umabm, the widow 
of the late Khande Rao Dabhade, along with Piluji’s son Damaji, 
Gaekwar, invaded Ahmedabad to avenge the death of Piluji. 
Owing however to the constant warfare, Gujrat was suffering from 
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a severe famine * at that time ; a treaty was, consequently, con- 
cluded between both the parties, and in 1790 V.S. (1733 A.D.), 
Maharaja Abhayasingh, after appointing his representative at 
Ahmedabad, returned to Jodhpur. 

Thus the history of Maharaja Abhayasingh’s capture of Baroda 
has been collected from his own original letters, which, except one, 
are now preserved in the Jodhpur State Museum. 


* A letter of Maharaja Abhayasingh, dated the ist day of the dark half of 
Bhadaun, 1789 V.S. (37th July, 1732 A.D.) addressed to his agent, shows that, 
at that time, owing to the famine in Gujrat, grain was not available even at the 
rate of one rupee a seer. 



A CRITIQUE OF APPAYADlK§ITA’S CONCEPTION 

OF MOK$A 

By Ashokanath Bhattacharya 

In view of the paramount position of importance occupied by 
Appayadiksita in the domain of Vedanta philosophy and in view 
of the startling originality of his theory of Mok^ (Release) and of 
the recent popularity accorded to it by the writings of some out- 
standing modern scholars who have given their ungrudging support 
to it, we propose to undertake a critical evaluation of this 
interesting theory of Appayadiksita, which he has been at great 
pains to establish in the concluding pages of the Siddhantale^sam- 
graha. Appayadiksita maintains that I4vara or Qualified Brahman 
is virtually the only ultimate Reality existing up till now and the 
Transcendental Absolute (Nirguna Brahman) is yet an abstraction. 
So the problem of causality has absolutely no reference to this 
Transcendental Entity and can be explained only by reference to 
the Personal God. The Impersonal Absolute, though not an 
object of pious hope, is, however to all intents and purposes, simply 
non-existent. Appayadiksita, however, holds out an assurance 
that the Transcendental Absolute will emerge after the exhaustion 
of the world-process with the redemption of all personal selves. ‘ 
So long, however, a single soul is in bondage the Rulership of the 
Personal God will continue. This theory is too closely analogous 
to the theory of Alexander, the famous English Philosopher, who 
in his ‘ Space, Time and Deity ’ maintains the thesis that God is 
not yet in being, but will emerge after the perfection of the world- 
process. Alexander, however, does not believe in the present 
Rulership of a Personal God like Appayadiksita. However may 
that be, Appayadiksita maintains consistently with his theory 
that th«i emancipated individual soul finds its unity with the 
Personal God and not with the Impersonal Absolute, which is yet 
a potential existence. We shall not go into a detailed examination 
of the aphorisms and other texts on which he bases his precious 
theory. It may only suffice to say that those aphorisms and texts 
are capable of altogether a different interpretation with equal if 
not greater consistency, as has been actually done by Acyuta- 
krsnananda, the commentator of Appayadiksita himself. It 

* ‘ Pratibimbo jivah, bimbasthaniya Hvarah, ubhayanusyiitaip iuddha- 
catanyam iti pakse tu muktasya yavat sarvaniukti sarvajnatvasarvakartrtvasar- 
ve^varatvasatyakamatvadigunaparamelvarabhavapattir isyate ’ — pp. 514-15 . 
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should be noted in this connection that Appayadiksita seems to 
follow the position of the Vivarana in believing that Personal God is 
only the protot^al Consciousness (Bimbacaitanya) and that there 
exists an infinite plurality of souls. We have, however, very 
honest doubts whether the position adopted by him can be really 
fathered upon the author of the Vivarana. It is hard for us to 
resist the impression that Appayadiksita in this matter has been 
very profoundly influenced by the ^ivadvaita Philosophy of which 
also he was a celebrated exponent.^ 

Apart from the merits of his logical interpretation of the 
texts, this curious theory of Appayadiksita leads to certain logical 
difficulties. In the first place, it involves an invidious distinction 
in the nature of Salvation attained by the different individuals in 
course of time. The emancipation of the last individual will consist 
in identity with the Transcendental Absolute, and the salvation 
of his predecessors will be only an enjoyment of the sovereign rights 
and prerogatives of the Personal God, identified as they will be 
with the Personal Deity in the state of liberation. Another objection 
follows as a corollary from this position. The individuals will be 
emancipated in succession and not all at once, and so the period 
of their Isvarahood will vary in length of time. The_ earliest of 
them will have to pass the greatest length of time in Isvarahood, 
and the penultimate individual will have the shortest enjoyment of 
this exalted position. Again, if the position that the emancipated 
soul becomes identified with Personal Godhead is accepted it will 
be open to damaging objections. It is the special prerogative of 
Isvara that He can assume any number of incarnated forms to 
satisfy the demands of His worshippers. The emancipated soul 
having no independent status apart from that of Isvara, will then 
be subject to this contingency which is, however, expressly pro- 
hibited in the Upanisads. The emancipated soul has no association 
with a body, and as such is free from both pleasure and pain. It 
may, however, be maintained that such incarnations are only 
illusory creations and as such do not become a source of worry. 
Even if it is so amended it will go against the verdict of logic and 
scriptural texts alike. The Upanisad denies the subject-object 
relation in the state of Pure Consciousness attained by an eman- 
cipated soul.* 


* ' Our conjecture is confirmed by a reference to the &vadvaitanirnaya, sections 

3. 2351 to 3. 2355, quoted in ‘ The Bhamatl Catussutri ’ — (T.P.H. Oriental Series) 
Introduction, p, xlvi. 

* ‘ Yatra tvasya sarvain atmaivabhut tat kena kaqi paSyet’— Br. Up., IV, 
5 - 15. 
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The entire issue can be clinched by the following dilemma : — 
Does the emancipated individual feel his continuity 
with his previous unblessed condition or not ? The first 
alternative is impossible ; because, the emancipated individual 
has lost all touch with his previous existence along with the 
disappearance of his individualizing upddhis . The individuahza- 
tion was the result of those limitations (upadhis) and the 
historic continuity of personal identity is possible so long as 
the conditions responsible for personalization persist. The 
emancipated self has lost all relation with his past history along 
with the loss of his personality. The second alternative that 
the emancipated self does not recognize his identity with his 
previous condition of bondage virtuall}^ amounts to an admission 
of failure. This would mean that the emancipated soul will 
remain ignorant of his past histor}'^ and so will not share the 
Omniscience of Godhood. In other words, the emancipated 
soul will be identified with God only so far as His essential 
nature as Pure Unqualified Consciousness is concerned. In 
that case, the emancipated condition will be in no way different 
from the individual’s identity with Pure Consciousness, which 
is the position of those who maintain that in emancipation the 
individual becomes one with the Transcendental Absolute, 
which is above the condition of Isvarahood. 

About the contention of Appayadiksita that his theory of 
Emancipation represents the position of Sankara himself, it will 
be sufficient, we hope, only to note that Sankara emphatically 
denies all distinctions and gradations in the state of Final Salvation, 
attained by the saving knowledge of the identity of Brahman and 
the individual. Gradations there are only in those relative forms 
of salvation which are opetr to the worshippers of Personal Godhood 
(Saguna-Brahmopasana). But such distinctions are absolutely 
absurd with regard to the individual who has received the Supreme 
Illumination. The contentions of Appayadiksita, therefore, lack in 
consistency and logic alike. It may tickle the philosophic imagina- 
tion as an ingenious curiosity, but it cannot give the metaphysical 
satisfaction which all our aspirations demand. Perhaps the Saiva 
influence is responsible for this aberration on the part of so profound 
a philosopher as Appayadiksita was. 

It may not be out of place to attempt in this connexion at a 
comparative study of the views of Ramanuja and Diksita on this 
point. We find that both Appayadiksita and Ramanuja hold 
that the attainment of the state of Isvara is the state of individual 
release. While the former is of opinion that all the exalted quaUties 
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(including even the power to create and dissolve the universe) 
accrue to him in this state, since the individual soul then attains 
the state of Brahman endowed with all the exalted qualities (vide 
the view of Jaimini), — ^the latter differs from him in stating that 
the released soul exists inseparably connected with I§vara (as a 
part of His Body) and possess^ all His quahties excepting the 
special prerogative of creating and destroying the universe. Thus 
while Ramanuja takes the aphorism — 

‘ With the exception of world-business (the released possess 
all lordly power), (the lyord) being the topic (where world-business 
is referred to), and (the souls) not being near (to such business),’* — 

to refer to the state of Ultimate Release,— Appayadiksita, in 
conformity with Sahkara’s position, insists that the limitations 
spoken of, have reference to the state of relative liberation (i.e. 
attainment of Isvarahood together with the internal organ) in- 
variably attained by the worshippers of the Qualified Brahman, as 
Sankara himself has explicitly stated. The question of Final 
Release, according to Sankara, is discussed in the aphorisms — 
Br. Su., IV, 4. 1-7 ; and he further thinks that the topic of the 
prohibition of the world-business (Br. SO., IV, 4. 17) has no con- 
nection with it, since the latter topic deals with the question of a 
lower order of release (sagunamukti) only. 

The postulation of Isvarahood is only a question of religious 
necessity. It is rather in the nature of a concession to weaker 
souls who cannot receive the highest spiritual illumination. The 
theistic bias of Ramanuja is responsible for the confusion of a 
religious issue with a purely philo.sophical one. Personal Godhead 
has its necessity no doubt, and its justification in what has been 
called by Kant ‘ Practical Reason ’, though in ‘ Pure Reason ’ it 
has no raison d'etre. Sankara’s logical mind has never allowed him 
to confound these two issues which the muddled logic of Theists 
has failed to keep apart. 


* ‘ Jagadvyaparavarjani prakaranad asannihitatvac ca’— Br. Su., IV, 4. 17. 



THE GEOGRAPHY OF KAUTILYA * 


By Harihar V. Trivedi 
Rampura, Holkar State (C.I.) 

Kautilya’s Arthaiastra has long been known to scholars as an 
authority for the study of ancient Indian culture. On account of 
its being a valuable source of information, it has lately attracted 
a large number of investigators in various fields. Besides supplying 
information on other topics, it places at our disposal a mass of 
material which enables us to form an idea regarding the produces 
of different localities. The data furnished by it, therefore, are of 
no less importance for the reconstruction of ancient Indian Geography, 
and more so in so far as the discussion bearing on the identification 
of geographical places and products mentioned therein is likely 
to throw some side-light on the age of the work. An attempt has 
been made in this paper to present in a somewhat systematic form 
a general view of the produces of different localities as gathered 
from the Arthaiastra, and to identify their sources as far as our 
knowledge of ancient geography would allow us to do so. 

Our task is beset with much difficulty, for the author merely 
enumerates the produces which were then styled after the names 
of their sources. As regards the geographical location of places 
from which they were imported, or even about their direction from 
some other important towns generally known to all, Kautilya is 
silent. We find some remarks made by the commentator by way 
of an attempt to localize such places ; but we must admit that they 
are not wholly trustworthy, since they belong to a somewhat later 
age, and hence they must be utilized with proper caution as will 
be clear from the following pages. 

The eleventh chapter of the second book of the Arthaiastra 
specifies the duties of Government Superintendents, giving also an 
interesting account of the produces of different regions and of the 


^ Our references are to the Sanskrit text of Kautilya’s Arthaiastra edited by 

R. Samasastri, Mysore, 2nd edn. The following new abbreviations have been used 
in this paper : 

G.D,:=zThe Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval India, by Nundo 
Lai Dey, 2nd edn. ; P.H. A. I. Political History of Ancient India, by H. C. Ray- 
chaudhuri; C.A.G,L=Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India edited by 

S. N. Majumdar Sastri, 192*1 ; G.EB.'=^Geography of Early Biiddhism, by Dr. B. C. 
Law, 1932 ; E.HJ.= Early History of India, by V. A. Smith, 4th edn. 
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importation of precious stones. Of the several varieties of pearls 
imported from different places, the Kautiliya enumerates as many 
as ten that were found in places after which they were named (p. 75). 
They are : (i) Tamraparnika, (2) Pandyakavataka, (3) Pa^ikya, 
(4) Kauleya, (5) Caurneya, (6) Mahendra, (7) Kardamika, (8) 
Srautaslya, (9) Hradiya, and (10) Haimavata. 

Tamraparnika was that kind of pearl which derived its name 
from the river Tamraparni where it was obtained. According to 
the Mdrkandeya Purdna (54, 27) Tamraparni is one of the rivers 
rising in the Malaya mountains, identified with the southernmost 
peak of the Anamalai mountains (G.D., p. 122). Sewell has identified 
the river Tamraparni with the modern Chittar, the river of Tinnevelly, 
which rises from one of the southernmost peaks of the Western 
Ghats, and, after a short course in the south-east, falls into the 
Gulf of Manaar.’ 

The Buddhi.sts, however, used the term Tamraparni as signify- 
ing Ceylon, and it is, in this sense, mentioned in Rock Edict II 
of Asoka. Raychaudhuri also supports this identification.* But 
from the passage enumerating the sources of pearls, it is clear that 
Kautilya mentions Tamraparni as signifying a river, and not Ceylon. 
It is apparently for this reason that the Kauleya kind of pearl, 
which was imported from Ceylon, is also included in the list. The 
commentary informs that the Kauleya kind of pearl was so named 
after Kula, a river near the village Mayura in the island of Ceylon.* 

The mention of Pandyakavate, from which the Pandyakavataka 
kind of pearl was imported, calls for some comment here. Varaha- 
mihira, the celebrated author of the brhatsamhitd, knoyvs a country 
named Pandyavate as producing pearls {Brhatsamhitd, EXXXI, 
2, 6). This Pandyavata of the Brhatsamhitd is evidently the 
Pandyakavata of the Arthasdstra ; we are, however, unable to 
identify it with any modern locality, as Varahamihira does not 
furnish us with further details. 

The position of Kautilya's Pandyakavata can be better as- 
certained by the consideration that it must have some connection 
with Agastikuta, a hill comprised within the extent of the Malaya 
mountains, where the celebrated sage Agastya is said to have resided 
(Rdmdyana, Kis. K., XLI) and which lie in the Pandya country. 


^ Cf. Arch. Surv. S. India, by R. Sewell, I, 303. 

2 P.//./ 1 ./., pp. 173-74. 

* Com., p. 179. We know of Mayuri as identical with Mahi, a town on the 
Malabar Coast (G.D., p. 129). Thus this town was included within the pearl 
producing region. Paucity of data prevents us from finding out whether the com* 
mentator is wrong in placing this town in Ceylon and whether it was identical with 
Mayuri on the Malabar Coast. 
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Malaya is also known as Malayakoti, which is possibly a corruption 
of the word Malay akute. 

It seems that Malayakuta was not only a mountain, but also 
a province, evidently later on corrupted into Malakuta which 
stretched along that mountain and which is, according to 
Cunningham, a composite name, formed by joining the names of 
two contiguous districts, Malya and Kutal (or Kunak) corresponding 
to the districts of Pandya and Travancore respectively {C A. G. I., 
p. 631). This Malyakuta (Malakuta) of Cunningham, with its 
capital at Madura, was a province in Southern India, comprising 
the inodern districts of Tanjore and Madura on the east, and 
Coimbatore, Cochin, and Travancore on the west {ibid., pp. 629-30). 

The Rdmdyana also preserves some details which, with the 
help of the foregoing account, lead us to ascertain the geographical 
location of Pandyakavata with more accuracy. In the Kiskindhd 
Kdnda we read that Sugriva, the monkey-king, while directing the 
monkey generals in the southern region, says that there they would 
see the entrance {Kavdta) to the Pandyas, made of gold and bedecked 
with gems ; 

^ wnpri JRfT ^Hrrr: ii ’ 

On the authority of this verse it has been pointed out that the 
Kavata referred to here is Kavatapura, the capital of the Pandyas.* 
Resemblance in name leads me to identify the Pandyakavata of the 
Arthasdstra with this Kavatapura, known as the Kavata of the 
Pandyas. It is tentatively suggested here that it was so named 
because of its being an ‘ entrance ’ [Kavdta = Kapdtd) from the 
sea-side or the northern side, the west being altogether blocked 
by the Malaya Hills. Most probably it was the former, since capital 
town.^' in ancient times were often built on sea-sides.® 

The foregoing account su2)ports the view that the Pandya 
kingdom was identical with the Malayakuta of Cunningham ; but 
it may be seriously doubted whether Madura and Pandyakavata, 
the capital cities of these two provinces, were identical. If we 
take Pandyakavata as an entrance from the sea-side, as we have 
seen, it can hardly be identical with Madura which is a httle way 
off from the sea. S. N. Majumdar says that Pandyakavataka 
was a mountain and identifies it with the promontory where the 
Western Ghats dip into the sea {C.A.G.I., p. 740). But it was. 


* The Journal of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, 1923, pp. i6ff. [See also 

a note on Pandyakavata, by O. Stein in Vol. IV, pp. yySff. — D.R.B.] 

* Raghuvathla, VI, 43 ; VI, 56. 
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as we have already seen, neither a mountain, nor a promontory 
but a town, for it is referred to, in the Ramayana, as abounding in 
gems and gold, and it is the Kavatapuram of Tamil literature. 
Considering the above account along with its position and description 
as depicted in the Ramayana, I am tempted to identify Pandya- 
kavate with ‘ Charitrapuram or Departure town which was the 
port of embankment for Ceylon and which, according to Cunningham, 
was either Negapatam or Ramnad {C.A.G L, p. 630). 

Another kind of pearl was known to Kautilya as Pasikya. 
The commentator explains it as produced in the river Pasa, flowing 
near Pataliputra (Com., p. 179). The exact identification of this 
river is not known ; but its location by the commentator near 
Pataliputra (Patna) cannot be accepted for the following reason. 
From a critical examination of the list enumerating the various 
kinds of pearls mentioned above, it is evident that the first six 
kinds of them were obtained from the southern part of India, and 
it is also worth considering that all these names preserve some 
geographical order. This .suggests some clue for the identification 
of the river Pasa. It may be fairly assumed that this river must 
have been flowing somewhere in the extreme south, inasmuch as 
in the list the name Pasikya is placed between the names Pandya- 
kavataka and Kauleya which are also situated in the same region. 
This assumption is supported by the Brhatsamhitd (XIV, 14), 
which places Pisika, a people, in the southern division. On account 
of their similarity in name and correspondence of position, it can 
be suggested that the people who dwelt along the river Pasa were 
known as P^ika or Pasikya, and this word, through lapse of time, 
has assumed the corrupted form Pisika which makes the closest 
approach to its name. If this location of the river Pa^a is correct, 
we may assert that the commentator’s knowledge of the extreme 
south is not accurate and ’t requires a careful scrutiny before it is 
utilized. 

Pearls known as Kauleya and Caurneya are also mentioned 
by Kautilya. As the commentator informs us, the former was 
produced in a river, Kula, which flowed by the village of Mayura 
in the island of Simhala (Ceylon) ; whereas the latter, according to 
the same authority, was obtained from Curni (Curna ?) near Murachi 
in the province of Kerala (Com., p. 179). Both these rivers cannot 
exactly be identified for the reason that these names are not found 
elsewhere. Attempts, however, may be made to point out the 
geographical position of the latter. Muraci, by which the river 
Cur^i is said to have flown, is most probably the Muracipattena 
of the Ramayana {Kis. K., Ch. 42) and the Brhatsamhitd (Ch. 14), 
and it has been identified with Muyirikkodu or Muyirikotte on the 
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Malabar Coast.‘ The river Curni, therefore, though not exactly 
identified for want of sufficient data, may be tentatively located 
in the south-western part of the region now known as the Deccan 
Peninsula. 

Mahendra was equally renowned for exporting pearls styled 
as Mahendra. The mention of Mahendra in the list invites our 
attention, and scholars are of widely divergent opinions as to the 
extent of these mountains and the hills that constituted them. 
Mahendra is generally supposed to be ‘ the chain of hills that extends 
from Orissa and the Northern Circars to Gondwana, part of which 
near Ganjam is still called Mahindra Malei or hills of Mahindra’.* 
The Raghuvamia (IV, 39-40 ; VI, 54) also supports this view. The 
commentator explains the Mahendra kind of pearl as obtained from 
the sea close to the Mahendra mountains. Was the whole chain 
extending from Orissa to Gondwana the Mahendra of Kautilya, or 
does he use this term to signify any definite hill constituting them ? 
It is the latter, since pearls were obtained from a particular region 
of water and not from the whole sea. Hence the Mahendra of 
Kautilya must have been a particular hill. But where was it ? 
The Rdmdyana knows Mahendra as identical with the Eastern Ghats 
(Ki§. K., 67 ; Lankd K., 4). Pargiter rightly points out that 
‘ the fact that the same name is given to different objects is noticed 
by Sir W. Muir in his Sanskrit Texts,* and the instances are often 
striking.’ Giving copious instances of names signifying different 
objects, he comes to the conclusion that the identification of 
Mahendra with the most southernly spur of the Travancore hills 
seems satisfactory.* This is near the Gulf of Manaar where pearls 
are found in abundance even now. Thus the remark of the com- 
mentator that the Mahendra pearl was obtained from the sea 
neighbouring Mahendra is corroborated. 

The next kind of pearl is known to Kautilya as Kardama. 
It is very difficult to say anything about its source, for this name 
does not appear in any other work. The commentator (Com., 
p. 179), however, informs us that it was obtained from a river 
Kardama in Persia (Pdrasikesu). Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri, in his 
Political History of Ancient India (p. 233), points out that the 
Kardamaka family, from which the daughter of the Mahaksatrapa 


* See G.D., p. 131. * Ibid., p. 119. 

‘ F. E. Pargiter, Geography of Rama’s Exile in J.R.A.S., 1894, pp. 2 sqS. 

* Ibid., p. 262. Pt. K. Chattopadhyaya also shows that different objects 
may be designed by the same name (see his article — ‘The Identification of the 
Rgvedic River Sarasvatl and some connected Problems reprinted from the Journal 
of the Department of Letters, Vol. XV, pp. 5-6. 
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claimed descent, apparently derived its name from the Kardama 
river in Persia.* This Kardama is obviously the river Kardama 
of the commentator, which, according to Kautilya, produced the 
Kardamika pearl. Thus the river, though its modern name is not 
known, appears to have been real and not fabulous as many others 
mentioned in the Epics and the Puranas. All that we can say with 
certainty about the location of this river is that it was flowing to 
the north-west of India. 

In the Uttarakdnda (87, 3) we are told that Il§, the son of the 
Prajapati Kardama, was a king of the Bahlika country. The river 
Kardama, which apparently seems to have derived its name from 
this Kardama, may be therefore more definitely located near Bahlika 
(Balkh). 

The list also includes Srautasiya and Hradiya as two varieties of 
pearls. As the commentator remarks, the former kind was obtained 
from a river Srotasi, which flowed at the mouth of the river of 
Barbara ; while the latter, according to the same authority, was 
produced in a pool of water {Hrada) known as ^righanta on the 
shore of that sea (Com., p. 179). Thus the commentator knows 
Barbara as a sea. The Brhaisamhitd (XIV, 18) speaks of Barbara 
as a people of the southern division ; and it is not unreasonable to 
assume, from the above, that the sea was so called on account 
of the Barbara people living close to it. But the account of the 
Brhatsamhitd does not furnish any detail regarding the geographical 
location of that sea. The Mdrkandeya-P. (LVII, 38 and LVIII, 
31) mentions Varvaras or Barvaras or Barbaras as a people. They 
are placed in the west, north-west, east, north-east, and the south 
by different authorities.* Pargiter, who has put this word to a 
critical examination, concludes that the name Barbara, no doubt, 
was applied to various rude tribes dwelhng in the bordering provinces 
of India.* 

odAVe get some more information in connection with the Barbara s 
from the commentator, who elsewhere (Com., p. 187) tells us that 
.Makanda, which was renowned as a source of ^amonds, known as 
Alakandaka, stood at the mouth of the river of Barbara. Now, 
the Alakanda of Kautilya has been identified with Alexander’s 
Haven, which was famous on account of its commercial importance 
and which was not very far from the modem Karachi.* Barbara 
is evidently the Barbaricon of the author of the Periplus of the 


* See also Raychaudhuri’s The Karddamaka Kings in Vol. IX, 

pp. 37 ff.— D.R.B. 

® Pargiter’s Mar. P., p. 319, footnote.* 

• Ibid. * C.A.G.I., p. 694; E.H.I., p. in. 
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Erythraan Sea, and was a commercial port, which also, according 
to the same authority, was situated upon a stream forming one 
of the seven mouths of the Indus.* This stream seems to have been 
known as the river Barbara, at the mouth of which Alakanda stood. 
The river Srotasi of the commentator was probably another stream 
of the seven mouths of the Indus. The pool of Srighanta, in that 
case, to which the commentator makes a reference, is possibly no 
other than the Samar ah lake.* These are the sources of the 
Srautasiya and Hradiya kinds of pearls. 

The Himalayas were also known to Kautilya as producing 
pearls ; but of them he speaks in general terms without mentioning 
any definite spot where they were obtained. Perhaps this place 
was somewhere in the south-western part of the Himalayas, since 
Kautilya has also mentioned Ahicchatraka, a kind of pearl found at 
Ahicchatra, the variety imported therefrom being of an inferior 
kind according to Kautilya himself {Sans. Text, p. 77). 

Ahicchatra or Ahichatra is the Ahiksetra of the Mahabharata 
[Vana-P., Ch. 252), and according to the Great Epic it was the 
capital of the northern Pancala, which lay to the north of the 
Ganges and which was also known as the Ahicchatra country. The 
town of Ahichatra has been identified with Ramnagar, twenty 
miles west of Bareilly in Rohilkhand.* Mr. Jwala Sahay Mishra 
reopens the problem and is inclined to think that Ahicchatra is 
identical with the modern village Arura which lies a little north of 
the village of Bhadaur in Patiala territory.* It is worth while, 
therefore, to reconsider the question without prejudice. The site 
of Ahicchatra can be better ascertained from the fact that the 
Mhh. places its capital on the northern side of the Ganges [Adi-P., 
Ch. 138, verse 70), and Mr. Mishra’s location of it in the Patiala 
territory, which lies to the south-west of the Ganges, will hardly 
be in keeping with the account preserved in the Great Epic. The 
passage of the ^abda-kalpadruma, which he quotes to support his 
views, is not a pramdna but a pramdndbhdsa. I give here the 
passage m question for facility of reference : 


» p. 245. 

* Vincent A. Smith has pointed out, on the authority of Major Raverty, that 

the lake at the mouth of the river where Alexander’s Haven was situated still 
exists and is known as the Samarah lake. p. 109. 

* G.D., pp. 2-3 ; p. 392. It is Adhicchatra of the inscriptions (cf. 

Epigrapkia Indica, Vol. II, p. 432 ; Liider’s List of Brdhml Inscriptions, Index). 
It is the Adisadra of Ptolemy (McCrindle’s Anc. Ind. as described by Ptolemy, 
Majumdar's edition, p. 133). 

* J.R.A.S., 1932, pp. 598ff. 
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This verse records the extent of the country of Pancala and says 
that it lay to the north and the west of Kuruk^etra. But as regards 
the identification of Ahicchatra with Arura, it gives no clue. More- 
over, this passage does not seem to lend support either way ; inas- 
much as it is not obvious whether a reference is made here to the 
northern or the southern PancMa. The north Pancala, which had 
Ahicchatra for its capital, extended from the Himalayas in the 
north to the Ganges in the south [Mbh., Xdi-P., Ch. 138, verses 70- 
74), which bounded the southern Pancala on the north. Mr. Mishra’s 
contention, therefore, cannot be justified. 

The boundaries and the capitals of the Pancala and Kuru 
countries were always changing in ancient times. The Divyd- 
vaddna (ed. by Cowell and Neil, p. 435) refers to Hastinapura as 
the capital of north Panc^a, while Kanauj also was its capital at 
the time of the Buddha.* Dr. Raychaudhuri is of opinion that a 
great struggle raged in ancient times between the Kurus and the 
Pancalas for the possession of Uttarapancala .* These ever-occurring 
changes preclude the possibility of asserting .safely the boundary of 
the Ahicchatra country of Kautilya ; nor can we be definite as 
regards the point whether Kautilya uses the term Ahicchatra as 
signifying the country or its capital. 

The Kautiliya mentions three more kinds of pearls : Kauta, 
Mauleyaka (Maleyaka), and Parasamudraka {Sans. Text, p. 76). 
Nothing definite seems to have been recorded concerning the 
identification of their sources. Consequently, here too, as in many 
other cases, we have to resort to the commentary, where we read 
that Koti was the interior part of land extending between the 
Malaya mountains and the sea ; whereas Mala refers to Karnivana, 
a part of Malaya (Com., p. 182). But the words Kauta and Male- 
yaka, as mentioned in our text, can be derived from Kute and 
M^eya, and not from Koti and Mala as the commentator presumes. 
He, moreover, does not take into account the different reading 
Mauleyaka. We can therefore set aside his assertions r^arding 
the location of the first two sources as merely imaginary. This once 
more brings us to the same conclusion that the commentator’s 
knowledge of the south is far from being precise. 


* Rhys David’s Buddhist India, p. 27. 
2 P.H..U., p. 85. 
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The Markandeya-P. (hVII, 48) mentions MauUka as a people 
of the southern r^ion. The epic record preserved in the Mbh. 
{SabhU-P., I/I, 1871) also makes a reference to Mauleya ; but these 
fragmentary references are insufficient to ascertain its location. It 
may be, however, safely said that the MauUkas of the Mdrkandeya- 
P. were no other than the Mauleyas of the Mbh., as both of tiiem, 
besides having a close resemblance in name, are found located in 
the same r^ion. 

The Parasamudraka kind of pearl, which our author links with 
the Kauta and Mauleyaka kinds, was, according to the commentator, 
found on Rohana, a mountain in Ceylon (Com., p. 182). That the 
term Parasamudra denoted Ceylon in ancient times is confirmed 
by the testimony of Raychaudhuri.* May we, however, tentatively 
suggest that Kauta, Maleyaka (Mauleyaka), and Parasamudraka 
are mentioned by the author as three general species of pearls and 
that he makes this division from the standpoint of their find places. 
We may explain this division in the following way : pearls obtained 
from the summit of a mountain were known as Mauleyaka {mauli= 
summit), those found in the inland tract were styled as Kauta 
(from Koti as the word is used by the commentator), and from the 
distant regions of water was imported the Vsixasamudraka kind of 
them. The pearl fishery of the southern sea is still productive and 
valuable. 

From what has been said above, it will be noticed that in the 
days of Kautilya the large tract of land extending from the Northern 
Circars to Cape Comorin, along with the island of Ceylon and the 
adjoining region of water, was famous for the production of pearls 
scarcely procurable elsewhere. Though pearls are also mentioned 
as imported from a few places in the north and north-west, yet it 
may be assumed with a fair degree of certainty that the Deccan 
tract was the only land producing the best variety of them ; and they 
were so highly prized as to be admired by Kau^ya, who, while 
making a comparison between the inland roads leading to the north 
and the south, accords his opinion in favour of the Deccan (Daksina- 
patha) simply for the reason that it produced precious and useful 
articles such as diamonds {vajra), precious stones (mani), pearls 
{mukta) and others : 







{Sans. Text, p. 300). 


» Ibid., p. 173 ; LA., 1919, pp. 195-96- 
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In the Kautiliya the term Daksi^&patha, more or less identical 
with that of the Brahmanical tradition, occurs several times. Our 
author’s information of the Deccan tract is worthy of appreciation 
in so far as it enables him to record eithaustivdy and with accuracy 
the products of localities comprised within that r^on. Besides 
this, he also indicates the relative importance of the various trade 
routes that existed in the Deccan in his time* and this further 
supports our contention. 

According to the Brahmanical tradition contained in the 
Kavyamimdmsa and the Puranas, Daksinapatha is the region l5dng 
to the south of Mahismati* (identified with Mandhata) on the 
river Narmada. We have, however, no data to ascertain with 
accuracy the exact limit of the Daksinapatha of Kau^ilya ; but 
from the foregoing account we may safely affirm that the region 
lying south of the river Godavari seems to have been known as 
early as his age ; and the intimate knowledge of the geography of 
the country now known as the extreme south was acquired in the 
days when the Arthaidstra was compiled. 

In the body of the whole work six kinds of diamonds are recorded 
(p. 77). They are : (i) Sabharastraka, (2) Madhyamar^raka, (3) 
Kanaka (Kantira or Ka^mira)-rastraka, (4) Srikatenaka, (5) 
Manimantaka, and (6) Indravanaka. There is little possibility of 
ascertaining the identification of their sources with satisfaction 
for the reason that their names are not found elsewhere. The 
commentary, however, affords some clue as regards their location ; 
and with its help something may be suggested by way of conjecture. 
Thus we are informed that Sabharastra was in the Vidarbha country 
(Com., p. 185). Madliyamar^tra, according to the same authority, 
was Ko^la (ibid.), but the reason why it was so known is not 
stated there. As regards the third kind of diamond mentioned in 
the list, the case is still open to doubt and the text itself preserves 
three different readings as stated above. The commentary adopts 
only the reading Kdimakardstmka and explains it as obtained from 
the country round Benares (ibid .) ; but the different readings of the 
text do not lead us to any condusion. It is also highly probable 
that this name is a later interpolations, or it may testify to the 
textual corruption of the Artha^dstra. 


WT I (p. 300). 

* mfHnrnr: vrift 1 (KavyamimSthsa, p. 93). For the different views 

held by scholars in this connection, cf. G.E.B., p. 60. 
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The Siikatanaka kind of diamond was found on Mount Vedot- 
kate ; but this Mount does not seem to have been located by any 
scholar. Of Mounts Manimat and Indravat, nothing can be more 
definitely said. The commentary {ihid.) informs us that the former 
was on the way leading to the north {UttarSpathavartin). It was so 
named probably because of its valuable diamonds. But we have 
already seen that Kau^ya’s information of the north was not so 
accurate as that of the south, and we cannot, therefore, reach any 
accurate conclusion in connection with the identification of such 
places. As to Mount Indravat, which was also reputed for producing 
diamonds, the commentary places it in the Kalihga country {ibid.). 
It may be probably Indra^ila, apparently a corruption of Indrasaila, 
which Mr. Laidlay has identified with the Giryek hill, six miles 
from Rajgir. It was so known from the Buddhist legend which 
says that Indra brought the heavenly musician Pancasikha to play 
on his lute before the Buddha and questioned the latter on forty- 
two points, which questions he traced with his finger on the ground. ' 

Pearls and diamonds are the only varieties of gems elaborately 
dealt with in the Arthaidstra. Of other kinds of gems, the following 
are mentioned: vaidurya, pusyar^a, gomutraka, and gomedika. 
Vaidurya could be had at Vaiduryagarbha,* identified with Vidarbha, 
the modern Berar and Khandesh {I. A ., 1923, p. 69) . This identifica- 
tion receives further support from the account preserved in the Brhat- 
samhitd (XIV, 14), which places the mines of Vaidurya (beryl stone) 
in the southern & vision. The other three kinds of gems linked with 
Vaidurya by the author, do not seem to have received their names 
from their sources and hence they fall beyond the range of our 
subject. 

Two varieties of coral {Pravdla) — ^Alakandaka and Vaivarnaka 
— ^were also largely used, and they are mentioned in the Arthaidstra 
(p. 78). The first kind of them was known after Alakanda, regarding 
the location of which sufficient has been said in connection with the 
Srautasiya kind of pearl. 

As regards the position of Vivarna, the source of the Vaivarnaka 
coral, nothing can be definitely said. To the commentator, however, 
it is known as an ocean, which he locates near the island of Yavanas 
(p. 187). The author of the Milindapanho tells us of an island 
where king Milinda was born.* Now, Milinda was a Yavana king 
and this leads us to presume that the island of the Milindapanho 


‘ G.D., p. 79 ; C.A.G.I., pp. 541-42- 

* The commentator knows the Mounts of Vindhya, Vidura, and Malaya and the 
kingdom of Strirajya as sources of Vaidurya and other gems (p. 186). 

• Trenckner’s Milindapanho, pp. 82-83 ; Camb. Hist, of India, Vol. I, p. 550. 
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must have been no other than the Yavanadvipa of the commentator, 
close to which the ocean of Vivarna existed. The Vivarna of 
KauWya, therefore, must have been the region of water adjoining 
to Yavanadvipa. From this account of Vivarna, it is safe to affirm 
that Kautilya’s Alakanda was near Karachi.’ 

Following this, Kautilya has preserved an account of the way 
of testing Candana (sandal). The sources of the different varieties 
of Sandal wood mentioned by him are : Satana, Gosirsa, Haride^a, 
Tmasa, Grameru, Devasabha, Japa, Johga, Turupa (?), Maleya, 
Kalaparvata, Kosakaraparvata, ^itodaka, Nagaparvata, and 
Sakala. They are all derived from place names. There is much 
difficulty as regards their identification. The commentator explains 
that Satana, Gosirstha, and Haridesa were parts of the Malaya 
mountains {^m., p. 187). Gosirsa was so known probably because 
of its appearance resembling the head of a cow. The commentator’s 
explanation of Haridesa as a part of Malaya leads me to take it 
as identical with the Harik^tra of the Chaitanya Bhdgavata (Ch. 6), 
identified with Harikantam Sellar on the river Pennar (G.D., p. 74). 
Devasabha, which was famous for producing red sandal, has been 
referred to in the Kdvyamimdmsd and it was so well-known in those 
days as to have been mentioned as forming the boundary between 
two divisions of Bharatavar^.* It is known as a city and a hill 
in Western India * ; but unfortunately it has not yet been identified. 
Japa (Java), Jonga, and Turupa were in Assam (Com., p. 188). 
About Malaya, much has been .said in connection with the pro- 
duction of pearls. The locations of Trnasa and Grameru are not 
known ; but their names suggest that the first is a river ; while the 
second is probably a mountain or a city. Something, however, 
may be said about the river Trnasa by way of conjecture. The 
resemblance between names may go to suggest that it is the river 
Trsna, identified with Tista‘ which rises in the Kaficanaganga 
mountain and flows through the district of Rungpur. There is 
much to support this identification when we find it linked with 
other places mentioned as producing sandal, a product of Assam. 


* It is different from Alakanda which is identical with Alexandria [on the 
Indus]. S. N. Majumdar observes that Alakanda was later on used to designate 
Alexandria. For his views, see C.A.G.I., p. 694. This might be probably due to 
the confusion caused between the names Alakanda and Alasanda, the later being 
the evident Sanskritized form of Alexandria. 

* Kavyamlmdthsd, p. 93. 

* C.A.G.I., p. 695. But according to Dr. B. C. Daw it was a city on a 
Mount : cf. G.E.B., p. 56. 

* G.D., p. 206. 
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The Ramopakhyana of the Mbh. (Vana-P., lylX) records 
that Ravana, when going out from Lahka, passed beyond Trikuta, 
a mountain in Ceylon, and thence to Kalaparvata. This account 
locates KSlaparvata somewhere in the southern part of India. The 
knowledge of its location in the south leads us to assume that 
Kalaparvata may probably be identified with Kalahasti in the 
North Arcot district. There also exists much similarity in the names 
Kalaparvata and Kalahasti. 

Sitodaka, which also produced sandal, was probably a stream 
as the name suggests. A name making the nearest approach to it 
is ‘ Satodika ’ mentioned in the Sarabhanga Jataka (Jdt., Vol. V, 
p. 133, 11. 20-21) where it is known as a stream flowing along the 
borders of the Surattha (Surastra) country which comprises modern 
Kathiawad and some portion of Gujarat. But have we any other 
ground to justify their identification ? The answer is in the affirma- 
tive. Sandal is mentioned by Kautilya as a product of the west 
(Daiva-sabheya). On the authority of Dhanvantariya Nighantu and 
Rajanighantu, Majumdar has mentioned sandal as a product of 
the west {C.A.G.I., p. 695). It was known as Barbarika-candana. 
We have already mentioned that Barbara is near Karachi, and 
considering this, it does not seem improbable that Sitodaka, which 
flowed in the west, must have been known for its sandal product. 
Thus there is no difficulty in identifying Sitodaka with the Satodika 
of the Sarabhanga Jataka. 

Of other sources of sandal, nothing is known of the Mount 
Ko^akara (of the shape of a bud). As regards Nagaparvata, Pargiter 
locates these mountains in the Naga country, near Nagpur in the 
Central Provinces (Pargiter’s Mark.-P., p. 288, footnote). But can it 
not be identified with the Ni^a hill in Rajputana ? The extremity of 
the Aravalli hills near Ajmer is still locally called by that name on 
account of its tapering appearance to the naked eye. We cannot 
definitely say which of them was Kautilya’s Nagaparvata. 

Sakala, represented by the She-kie-lo of Hiuen-Tsang, figures 
as Sagala in Buddhist literature {Kalihgabodhi Jdt., No. 479 ; Knsa- 
Jdt., Nf>. 531), and has a history of several centuries beffind it. 
That it was the capital of the Madda (Madra) country and was 
situated on the Ayak river (Apaga of the Mbh.) is borne out by 
Buddhist and Brahmanical accounts. Sialkot and its neighbouring 
districts were known as Madra as late as the nineteenth century 
{C.A.G.I., p. 212). 

The identification of S^ala is still a theme of keen controversy, 
and divergent views have been advanced by scholars in this con- 
nection. General Cunningham identifies Sakala or Sangala with the 
modern Sanglawala-Tiba or Sangala Hills, 31“ 43' N. Lat., 73® 27' E. 
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Long., west of the Ravi in the district of Jhang in the Punjab 
(C.A.G.I., p. 206). N. L. Dey remarks that this identification has 
been proved erroneous and it has been identified with Chuniot or 
Shakkot in the same district {G.D., p. 173) ; but no reasons are 
stated there for upholding this view. Dr. Fleet (in 14th Oriental 
Congress) has emphatically remarked that Sakala is represented by 
the modern Sialkot, N. Lat. 32® 30', E. Long. 74® 32' , in the Lahore 
division. Dr. Raychaudhuri also holds the same opinion.* This 
view is confirm^ by the local tradition that the town was founded 
by Raja S^a (Salya), uncle of the Pan(^vas of whom it was the 
fort and probably represented by Salyakota in those days {G.D., 
P- .^74); Vincent A. Smith remarks that the site of Sangala was 
quite distinct from the Sakala of Hindu writers.* 

So far as regards the production of Sandal wood. Besides 
this, Kautilya mentions two fragrant substances known as agaru 
(agaUochum) and Tailaparnika. He also mentions that they re- 
semble sandal in quality (p. 88). 

Johgaka and Dohgaka are mentioned as two varieties of agaru. 
According to the commentator they were produced in Assam (Com., 
p. 189). We have already seen before that Johga and Donga were 
parts of Assam. Kautilya also mentions agaru as obtained from 
Parasamudra which the commentator explains as corresponding to 
Ceylon {iUd.). 

The Kautiliya enumerates nine varieties of tailaparnika (pp. 78- 
80). They were imported from A§okagrama, Johga, Grameru, 
Suvarnakudya, Purnakadvipa, Paralauhitya, Antarapatya (or the 
river Antarvati ?)* Svarnabhumi an 4 Uttaraparvata. All these 
places, with the exception of Svarnabhhmi, Uttaraparvata, and 
Paralauhitya, are located in Assam by the commentator (Com., 
pp. 189-90), and no more information concerning their identification 
is available from any other sources known to us. The term Uttara- 
parvata means a mountain in the north and the commentator 
identifies it with the Him^ayas (Com., p. 190). We have already 
seen that Kautilya had no detailed knowledge of the extreme north 
and the distant parts of the Himalayas, though expressions like 


* p. 27. 

* p. 78, f.n. 2 ; C.A.G.I., p. 686. But Dr. Hutchinson, who reopens 
the question, iscusses the position of the Sangala of Alexander’s historians, and 
identifies it with Sialkot (Sagala). See his article in the Journal of the Punjab 
University Historical Society, Vol. I, Part I (April, 193a). See also I.A., 1872, pp. 
22f. 

* The reading appears to be corrupt. I suggest the reading ‘Sntarvatya’ 
(obtained front Antarvati). Antarvati is probably a river the location of which 
is unknown. 
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Himavat and Haimavata occur several times in his work (cf. 
pp. 75, 100, 300, etc.). The Uttaraparvata of Kautilya, a vague 
name indeed, may here be taken to represent some extreme north- 
eastern part of the Himalayas lying in Assam, the chief source of 
tailaparnika. Svarnabhumi, which is also mentioned by Kau^ya 
as a source of the same product, is evidently the Suvarnabhiinii of 
the Brhatsamhita (XIV, 31). It is identical with Burmah. Fergusson 
identifies it with Thaton on the Sitang river. According to him it 
comprised the coast from the river Sitang to the straits. Phayre 
thinks of the same as identical with Pegu.* 

Paralauhitya, which was also reputed for its product of taila- 
parnika, may be taken to represent the region lying to the other 
side, probably to the south-east, of the river Bolutya, as the river 
Brahmaputra was known to the ancient people.* Thus Para- 
lauhitya also may be taken to represent a part of Assam. 

From the above account it may be safely affirmed that sandal, 
agaru, and tailaparnika were largely produced in the eastern parts 
of India with the exception of a few places in the north and south. 

{To he continued.) 


‘ For the views of Fergusson and Phayre, see G.D., p. 198. 
* G.D., p. 115. 





SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE IN BUDDHIST LOGIC 

By Durgacharan Chatterji 


All the schools of Indian philosophy have discussed the problem 
of the various sources of knowledge {pramanas) whereby the truths 
regarding the ultimate reahty can be tested. The discussion of the 
doctrine of pramana is therefore regarded as an indispensable pre- 
liminary to the main problems of philosophy. It is quite in the 
fitness of things that we must make sure of the correctness of the 
means of knowledge before we can accept what is made known to 
us by the means of knowledge. As the Maitryupanisad ’ has it, 
the objects of knowledge {prameya) are cognised by some instrument 
of knowledge. Isvarakrsna in his Samkhyakarika * has similarly 
observed, that the knowables are determined by the various sources 
of knowledge {prameyasiddhih pramdndddhi) which, according to 
iiim, are perception, inference, and authority. It has been a common 
dictum with Indian philosophers that the truth of what is to be 
known depends on the means of knowing it {mdnddhind meya- 
siddhih). The Jaina Philosopher Umasvati in his Tattvartha- 
dhigumasutra “ says : the truth of the ultimate reality is to be known 
by means of pramdna and naya. In the Nyayabindu, Dharmakirti * 
introduces the problems of right cognition with the statement that 
inasmuch as right knowledge is the condition precedent of all objects 
of human desire, it is to be expounded. 

Thus the problem of pramdna, though mainly associated 
with Nyaya school, has come to be treated in every system 
of Indian philosophy. 

The appropriateness of these discussions on pramdna has been 
adequately appreciated by Prof. Max Muller who in his preface to 
‘ The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy ’ ^ observes as follows 

‘ Such an examination of the authorities of human knowledge 
(Pramdras) ought, of course, to form the introduction to every 
system of philosophy. How much useless controversy would have 
been avoided, particularly among Jewish, Mahomedan, and Christian 


^ pramaMna prameyasyopalabdhih, Maitryupanisad (/1.5.J5.), 6 , 14 . 

* dfstam anumanam aptavacanam ca sarvapramdnasiddhaivdt trividham pramd- 
r^am istam prameyasiddhih pramdndddhi, Sanikhyakarika, 4 . 

® Pramdnanaydbhydm tattvdrthddhigamah. Tattvarthadhiganiasutra, ii. 

* SamyagjhdnapUrvikd sarvapurusdrthasiddhiriti tad vyutpddyate, Nyayabindu, 

1 . 1 . 

^ p. XIII. Also cf. ibid., p. XII. 
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philosophers, if a proper place had been assigned in limine to the 
question of what constitutes our legitimate or our only possible 
channels of knowledge, whether perception, inference, revelation or 
anything else ! ' 

There is, however, much difference of opinion with r^ard to 
the various problems connected with the pramams among the 
different schools of philosophy. The Buddhist logicians have 
reduced their problems of pramanas to four and have accordingly 
discussed them under these four heads : (i) number {samkhya), 
(2) nature {laksana), (3) object (gocara), (4) result {phala)} 

IvCt us take up the first problem and see how the Buddhists 
differ from the rival schools. The number of pramanas accepted 
by the different schools varies from one to eight. Varadaraja, a 
later Brahmanic logician, has summed up the different views in the 
following karikas : — 

pratyaksam anumanam sydd upamdnarn tathdgamah 
pramdnam pravibhajyaivam aksapddena laksitam. 
pratyaksamekam cdrvdkdh kanddasugataii punah 
anumdnamca taccdtha samkhydh iabdam ca te api. 
nydyaikadeiino' pyevam upamdnam ca kecana 
arthydpattyd sahaitdni catvdrydha prabhdkarah 
abhdvasasthdnyetani bhdttd veddntina stathd 
sambhavaitihyayuktdni tdni paurdnikd jaguh.* 

AksapMa in his Nyaya system has divided pramanas into 
four : pratyaksa (perception), anumdna (inference), upamdna (ana- 
logy), and dgama or sabda (authority) The Carvakas admit only 
one pramana, i.e., pratyaksa. The Vaisesikas admit two, i.e., pratyaksa 
and anumdna. Besides these two, pratyaksa and anumdna, the 
Samkhya as well as the Yoga ’ accept one more, i.e. dgama or 
iabda (authority). Some school* of Nydya accepts these three. 


^ caturvidha cdtra vipratipattih, Samkhya-lak^na-gocara-phala-vi^ya, p. 6 
Also tatra pramdne svarUpaphalagocarasatukhydsu pare^m vipratipattis caturvidha. 

Cf. Tattvasaipgraha (G.O.S.), p. 366. For similar views of the Jaiua logicians, 
see Siddharsigani’s ^ka on the Nyayavatara (ed. by Dr. Vaidya, 1928), p. 8. 

® Tarldkaraksa (Reprint from the Pandit), pp. 55-56. There is a similar 
karika, probably by some Jaina philosopher, referred to in the tlppana of Deva- 
bhadra on the Nyayavatara (Nyayavatara, ed., by Dr. Vaidya, p. 9) : 
cdrvdko’dhyaksamekam, sugatakapabhujau sanumanatn saiabdam 
taddvaitarfi paramarsafi sahitam upamaya tattrayam cdksapadah. 
arthspattyd prabhakfd vadati sa nikhihtfi manyate bhafta etat. 

Sdbhavaift dve pramane jinapatisamaye spa^fato' spoffataica. 

* pratyak^anumanagamak pramai^ni. Yogasutra, i, 7. 

* Bhasarvajfia in his Nyayasira enumerates three pramanas, viz. pratyaksa, 
anumdna, and dgama. 
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Pratyaksa, anumana, and iabda, while others take upamana (analogy) 
along with them. Prabhakara, one Mirnmnsa teacher, admits these 
four: pratyaksa, anumana, and upamana along with arthdpatti 
(presumption). Bhatta, another Mimamsa teacher, accepts abhava 
(negation) besides the five above, i.e. pratyaksa, anumana, upamana, 
iabda, and arthapatti. And the Pauranikas admit sambhava (prob- 
ability) and aitihya (tradition) along with above six, i.e. they accept 
altogether eight pramaiias which are as follows : (i) pratyaksa, 
(ii) anumana, (iii) upamana, (iv) sabda, (v) arthdpatti, (vi) abhava, 
(vii) sambhava, and (viii) aitihya. There are some other minor 
pramauas as pratibhd^ (intuitive knowledge) and cestd, the first 
being admitted in some form or other by most of the schools of 
Indian philosophy and the latter by the Tantrikas. 

But in several schools attempts have been made to reduce the 
number of these various pramdnas to some modest one, say, two, 
three, or four as the case may be. Nyaya has refused to accept 
more than four pramdnas and has accordingly attempted to include 
aitihya, arthdpatti, sambhava, and abhdva into one or other of the 
four pramanas, i.e. pratyaksa, anumdna, upamdna, and sabda admitted 
by it. Similarly Pra^stapada in his Padarthadharmasamgraha,* 
has subsumed all the pramdnas under pratyaksa and anumdna. 

The pre-Dihnaga Buddhist teachers who went upon the old 
school of Brahmanic logic accepted sometimes four and sometimes 
three pramdnas.^ But from Dinnaga onwards the Buddhist logicians 
rejected upamdna and sabda and accepted pratyaksa and anumdna 
as the only valid sources of knowledge. Dinnaga in his Pramana- 
samuccaya has repudiated the view that upamdna and sabda 
are separate pramanas distinct from pratyaksa and anumdna.* 
Santaraksita, a later Buddhist teacher in his encyclopaedic work 
Tattvasatngraha (=TS), has taken great pains to refute the accept- 
ance of the various pramanas other than pratyaksa and anumdna and 


Cf. tattrividham pramd^m pratyaksam anumdnam dgamasceti. Nyayasara 
(Bib. Indica), p. 2. Vide History and Bibliography of Nyaya-VaiSesika Literature 
by Gopinatha Kaviraja in the Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, pp. 81-82. 

* See the learned and informing article by Gopinath Kaviraj on the doctrine 
of pratihhd in the Annals of Bhandarkar Oriental Institute. 

* Pra^astapada Bhas3'a, with Kandali (Vizianagram Sanskrit Series), p. 220. 

® Nagarjuna — ^four pramanas. 

Asahga — three (rejects upamana). 

Three pramd^, pratyaksa, anumdna, and dgama are also referred to by Sthira- 
mati in his Commentaiy on Vasubandhu’s Triqiiika, p. 26. Sutta-Udidiarana 
(citation of Buddha's words as traditional authority) is a characteristic feature of 
the earlier Buddhist controversies in the Kathavatthu. 

* History of Indian Logic, p. 287. 
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has included some of these in either of these two pramanas, rejecting 
what he does not regard as valid. 

The Buddhist Ic^cians have thus reduced the number of 
pramanas to two (i) praiyaksa and (ii) anumdna. Bike them the 
Jaina lo^cians have accepted twofold pramdm but their classifica- 
tion is different. According to them pramanas are divided into two 
(i) pratyaksa and (ii) paroksa. Now paroksa has been subdivided 
into (i) smfti (memory), (ii) pratyabhijnd (recognition), (iii) iiha 
(^e instrument of the knowledge of concomitance), (iv) anumdna 
(inference), and (v) dgama (scriptural authority).* 

The Buddhist have, however, some principle of division for the 
twofold pramana. All objects have two characteristics (i) self- 
characteristic (svalaksana) and (2) common characteristic {sdmdnya- 
laksana). Corresponding to these two there are two pramanas, 
pratyaksa and anumdna. Pratyaksa pramana takes cognisance of 
the svalaksana, while anumana pramana takes cognisance of samanya- 
laksana. It is also said, that prameyas or the objects of knowledge 
are either perceptible [pratyaksa] or imperceptible [paroksa] and 
besides these two kinds no third is possible and for these two kinds 
of prameyas two pramdnas are necessitated, pratyaksa pramdna 
for perceptible objects and anumdna pramdna for imperceptible 
objects.* 

By paroksa Buddhist logicians mean sdmdnyalaksana or the 
class characteristic of a thing. On looking at a cow when we say 
this is a cow, this judgment though apparently arising from percep- 
tion [pratyaksa] is not really a case of perceptual knowledge [pra- 
tyaksa pramdna], for the class notion or the concept of the cow is, 
according to the Buddhists as opposed to the Naiyayikas, is not 
the result of perception proper. We can perceive this cow or that 


* These five are not, as they say, independent pramanas, but are only varieties 
of paroksa pramd'm in which they have been included like the four sub-classes of 
indriyavijndna, manovijndna, svasamvedana^ and yogijMna, all subsumed in fratyak- 
sajndna : 

yathaiva hi pratyak^alaksanasamgfhUdmndriyajhdnamdnasa-svasamvedana- 
yogijhdndni saugatdndm na pratyak^dd atirieyante, tathaiva hi parok^alaksandk- 
siptdni smytyddini na mUtapramdmsamkhydparipanthlnlti . . . Pramanamfmamsa, 
p. 50. 

^ na pratyaksaparoksdbhydip meyasydnyasya saifthhavah tasmdt 
prameyadvitvena pramdmdvitvam i^yate. 

Quoted in the Sa^dar^anasammuccaya, (B.L), p. 38. 

Compare Dihnaga in the Pramanasamuccaya, i, 2 : 

mnon sum dan ni rjes su dpag tshad ma dag ni mtshan nid gnis 

gzal hya de la tab sbyor phyir tshad ma gian ni yod ma yin, 

Pratyaksa and anumdna are the two pramanas by which all the prameyas 
are apprehended and besides these two no other pramana is necessary. 

Also, praiyak^ahca parok^aica dvidhaivdrtho vyavasthitah, T.S., 1701, et. seq. 
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COW but cowness we cannot perceive. But to express a judgment, 
this is cow, we require the concept of cow to associate with what 
we directly perceive as the particular configuration and colour — 
{sannive§opadhivarnatmaka=svalaksana) * of the cow we are looking 
at. So the judgment, ‘ this is cow ’, does not arise from perception 
alone : it is paroksa (imperceptible), involving as it does the sdmanya- 
laksana. Now we see that by praiyaksa and anumdna the Buddhist 
logicians mean something different from what is commonly under- 
stood by these two terms in the other schools of Indian phffosophy. 
Santaraksita observes pratyaksa and anumdna, as recognized by 
others (hke the Vaiksikas) for the purpose of apprehending the 
upddhis (categories), i.e. dravya (substance), guna (attribute), kriyd 
(actions), and the like have not been properly defined and they are 
to be defined correctly from a Buddhist point of view.* 

The Buddhist position on the twofold division of pramdnas 
has been introduced as purvapaksa in the Nyayamanjari of Jayanta 
Bhatta who, considering the numerous quotations not to be ordinarily 
found in Brahmanic or Jain works, seems to have a first hand 
acquaintance with the Buddhists texts and it may be summarised 
as follows*: — 

Objects of knowledge admit of a dichotomic division on the 
basis of the two mutually exclusive characteristics, pratyaksa (per- 
ceptible) and paroksa (non-perceptible), or svalaksana (having the 
unique character) and sdmdnyalaksana (having the general or 
common character) . As these two contradictory characteristics make 
up the entire world of objects, no third is possible and we have it 
so on the authority of perceptual knowledge. There is no denying 
the fact that the perception of a blue thing, while making known 
to us what is blue, differentiates the blue from what is not blue, 
the latter not being presented in the perception. What is presented 
in the perception of the blue is the blue and all else is not-blue. 
Now that a thing can be either blue or not-blue, the perception of a 
blue precludes the possibility of anything besides blue and not-blue. 
So it has been said that the perception of a thing determines its 
nature, distinguishes it from what it is not, and proves the non- 
existence of any third entity besides what it is and what it is not.* 
Thus the perception of a thing, while establishing its perceptibiUty, 
proves the non-perceptibility of all else and does away with the 


* Nyayabindutika (B.B.), p. 7. 2. 

* pratyakMtn anumdnamca yadupadhi-prasiddhaye 

parair uktatu m tat siddham T.S., 1213. 

* Nyayamanjari (=NM), Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, pp. 288. 

* taduklam tat paricchinatti anyad vyavacchinatti trtlyaprakarabhdvaitKa 
sHcayaty ekapramd^vydpdrah, NM, p. 29. 13-14. 
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possibility of any characteristic besides perceptibility and non- 
perceptibility. Thus perception proves that an object of knowledge 
can be either perceptible {pratyaksa) or imperceptible (paroksa), or 
in other words it is either svalaksana or samdnyeUaksana. 

Now it is argued that perception, as understood by the Buddhist 
logicians, is to take cognizance of things-in-themselves and conse- 
quently it is beyond the range of the perception of a thing 
to give rise to any other knowle^e such as distinguishing the thing 
perceived from what it is not and establishing the non-existence of 
any third entity besides what it is and what it is not. Now the 
objection can be met, if recourse be had to the pragmatic efficiency 
of the vikaipas or the conceptional cognitions that follow in the trail 
of the perception of things-in-themselves, and it must be conceded 
that the conceptual cognitions are capable of expressing what the 
perception of tffings-in-themselves cannot. So the threefold aspects 
of perception that have been stated above are with reference to 
the perception of things-in-themselves along with the conceptual 
cognitions that arise immediately after it. 

Jayanta Bhatte proves the hollowness of the above argument 
and liis reply may be summarized as follows : — 

Indeterminate perception of the Buddhists cannot connect any 
cognition either with the past or with the future and, except taking 
cognizance of what is directly presented, is incapable of proving the 
negation of any other thing. The vikaipas which have been re- 
quisitioned for the purpose are mere imaginary constructions accord- 
ing to the Buddhists and therefore their testimony is of little use. 
Again, in perception we perceive a thing but we do not perceive 
that it is perceptible. It has been pertinently pointed out by 
Bhatte ‘ that audibility {^ravanatd) cannot be cognized by perception. 
It can, on the contrary, be ascertained only by means of inference 
on the observation of its relation in presence and absence. Now a 
sound is seen to be perceived by a man endowed with the sense of 
hearing and is not so perceived by a deaf person. The sense of 
hearing, too, being imperceptible is inferred only on the cognition 
of sound and the percipient’s reaction towards it. And the uniform 
absence of this reaction on the part of a deaf person leads to the 
inference of his deafness. So audibility or for matter of that 
perceptibility as a quality can only be inferred by virtue of the 
relation which a sense-object is seen to bear to a sense-organ. The 
latter, again, is capable of being ascertained only on the evidence of 


‘ na hi Irma^ata nama pratyak^e^vagamytUe 

, sanvayavyatirekSbhyani gamyale vadhiradisu. 

Slokavarttika, Anumanapariccheda, 6o-6i. ^oted with a little variation in 
NM, p. 32. 
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a person’s reaction towards a sense-object, and is thus a matter 
of inference in its turn. That being the case, it is impossible to 
expect that perceptual knowledge should give direct evidence of 
the perceptibility or otherwise of an object. The whole process 
shown above involves a tedious chain of inferences and when the 
Buddhist puts all this knowledge to the credit of perception he is 
guilty of a grievous misinterpretation of the real nature of perception. 

So baseless is the thesis of the Buddhist that by perception we 
can determine that an object of knowledge must possess either of 
these two mutually exclusive characteristics — pratyaksa and paroksa, 
or, in other words, svalaksana and sdmanyalaksana. 

The twofold division of pramdim has been also criticized by 
the Madhyamikas whose arguments against the neo-logicians of 
Dihnaga’s school may be summed up as follows *: — 

Logician ; You say entities do not originate. But is this 
assumption based on any pramdna or not } If the answer be in 
the affirmative, you must state the number, the definition, and the 
content of pramdna and also state how a pramdna derives its validity. 
If your assertion be not based on any pramdna, it has no value, 
since nothing can be established except by a pramdna. If a state- 
ment can be vahd without a pramdna, one is as much valid as its 
opposite. 

Madhyamika : A pramdna is necessitated only in the case 
where one has got something definite to determine {niicydya). 
One who has something undetermined will go in for its determination. 
(But now that we have nothing to determine the above objection 
is wholly out of place.) We can do without pramdri,as and are, 
therefore, under no obligation to state their number, definition, etc. 

Logician : You profess to make no definite statement whatso- 
ever. But when you say entities do not originate out of themselves, 
or of some external source or of both combined or from any cause 
whatever (na svato ndpi parato na dvabhyam ndpyahetutah bhdva 
bhavanti), it sounds like a definite assertion. 

Madhyamika : This definite statement is only with reference to 
the common run of people and their line of thinking and not to the 
saints.* 

Logician ; It then follows that the saints do not believe in or 
attach importance to arguments (upapatti). 


* Madhyamakavrtti (Bib. Buddhica), pp. 55. ii — 75. r3. Buddhist Conception 
of NirvSna-^tcherbatsky, pp. 135-164. 

^ niiciiam idatn vakyam lokasya svaprasiddhyaivopapaUya narydifam, ibid., p. 

57- 5ff- 
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Madhyamika : How can it be known that they do not resort 
to arguments ? As for the ultimate truth {paramartha), they 
remain silent.* 

Logician : If the saints do not have recourse to arguments, 
how do they manage to explain the ultimate truth to ordinary 
people ? 

Madhyamika : For the purpose of instruction to ordinary people, 
the saints do not bring in any arguments of their own but pro- 
visionally accepting only those arguments that are held by the people 
at large, they teach the people.* 

Thus from the Madhyamika standpoint Candrakirtti condemns 
logic for the determination of the ultimate truth, but he cannot altoge- 
ther invalidate logic so far as it is connected with our empirical life. 
His point seems to be that if logic is intended for our ordinary life, 
it is proper that the logic of the realistic school of philosophy (i.e. 
the Naiyayikas) is to be preferred as it well accords with and is 
suited to the popular way of thinking. 

Candrakirtti further argues and refutes Dihnaga’s theory of 
twofold pramatia along with his theory of svalaksana perception. 

It is maintained that there are two sources of knowledge 
{pramanas) with reference to the two objects of knowledge — the 
svalaksana (the unique, the particular characteristic of a thing) and 
the samdnyalak^ana (the general characteristic of a thing). Now it 
can be argued that the theory of svalaksana and samdnyalaksana 
presumes the existence of a thing possessing the two characteristics 
and the objects of knowledge become three: (i) svalaksana, (2) 
samdnyalaksana, and (3) the thing having svalaksana and sdmdnya- 
laksana) instead of the two, svcdaksana and sdmdnyalaksana, and 
consequently a third source of knowledge is needed, if it is 
denied that there is nothing apart from svalaksana and sdmdnya- 
laksana, then the two would remain without any substratum,* i.e. 
anything to be characterized. 

Nagarjuna says ; In the absence of a characteristic (laksana) 
that which is to be characterized (laksya) becomes impossible. 
And, again, in the absence of the latter, the former becomes 
impossible." Even on the interpretation of laksana as that which 


^ paramdrtho hy drydndni tu^nlmhhdvah, ibid., p. 57. 8. 

2 na khalvdryd lokasamvyavahdrenopapattim varnayanti, kintu lokata eva yd 
prasiddhopapattistdm pardvahodhdrtham abhyupetya tayaiva lokam hodhayanti^ ibid., 
p. 57. loff. 

® tadd lak^anamapi nirdirayani, ibid., p. 59. 9. 

^ lak^andsampravfthau ca na lak^yam upapadyate 
lak§asydnupattau ca lak^anasydpyasambhavah, ibid., p. 59. lo-ii. 
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is characterized,* the difficulty cannot be avoided (a thing will have 
to be characterized by itself, which is impossible). According to 
this new interpretation, a characteristic must be instrumentally 
related to what is characterized. 

Again, if svalak^ana be thought to be characterized by self- 
awareness {svasamvitti) , this self-awareness will require another self- 
awareness and thus the difficulty of infinite regress arises. It is also 
to be pointed out that the theory of self-awareness is not acceptable. 
Consciousness cannot apprehend its own self. The edge of a sword 
cannot cut the edge of the same sword. The tip of a finger cannot 
touch the tip of the self-same finger.* 

The Madhyamika asks what is the relation between what is 
characterized and the character. If the two be entirely distinct, they 
will cease to be what they are, as they cannot remain dissociated 
from each other. If they are identical, they would also cease to be 
what they are, for in that case the two would coalesce and loose 
their separate existence. So it has been well said, — 

‘ If the characteristic (laksana) be different from what is charac- 
terized {laksya), the latter remains without the former. If the two 
be identical, neither of them exists.’ ® 

Being thus confronted with a dilemma the upholders of the 
svalaksana theory would reply that the relation between what is 
characterized and the character is unspeakable,* it being similar to 
what the Madhyamikas regard as the true nature of ReaUt>'. 
This the Madhyamikas reject on the ground that a thing said to be 
unspeakable, when it is incapable of any dichotomic division, but 
‘ a dichotomy is untenable when it is proved that we cannot in- 
dependently cognize— this is the characteristic, this is the thing 
characterized, — we conclude that both are unreal 

Taking pramana as the instrument of knowledge, the question 
arises ‘ Who is the knower, of whom pramana is an instrument ? ’. 
If the reahty of the pramanas be admitted, the Madhyamika says, 
the difficulty of positing a cognizer cannot be avoided, but the 
theory of a cognizer would be against all schools of Buddhism not 
excluding the neo-logicians of Dihn^a's school. Again, svalaksapa 


‘ kfiyaluto bahulam iti karmani lutam kftva lak^yate tad iti laksanam, ibid., 
p. 60. 1-2. 

* na ca cittaffi cittam anupaiyati, tad yalhdpi ndma tayaivdsidhdrayd saivdsi- 
dhdra na iakyate chettum na tenaivangidyagretyi tad evdngulyagram iakyate spra^um, 
ibid., pp. 62-63. 

* laksyaUakianam anyaicet syattallaksyam alakfai^am 
tayorabhdvo’nanyatve vi^pa^tfi kathitaffi tvaya, ibid., p. 64. 5-6. 

* avdcyatayd siddhir bhavifyati, ibid., p. 64. 10. 

* Buddhist Conception of Nirvana, p. 148. 
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theory presupposes something of which it is the characteristic. The 
reply, that it is similar to the expressions as the body of a statue 
or the head of Rahu (who, being without the trunk, exists in head 
only), is not convincing. The definition of perception according to 
the svalaksana theory is very narrow, as it does not apply to every- 
day expressions as the pitcher is perceived {ghatah pratyaksah) and 
all these cannot be ignored or held wrong. 

The svalaksana theory of perception is claimed to be based 
upon the scriptural statement that a man with the visual con- 
sciousness apprehends blue but not that it is blue} This passage, 
the Madhyamika contends, is not intended to give a definition of 
perception but is meant to indicate that the knowledge through 
the five sense-organs is unconscious {jada). The point of the 
Madhyamika seems to be this : From the higher standpoint the 
theory of the pramdnas, be it four or be it two, is untenable. The 
nirvikalpa or svalaksana is as much unreal as the savikalpa or 
samanyalaksana. So if the defects of the empirical logic of the 
Naiyayikas cannot be mended by having recourse to Dihnaga’s 
reforms, it is better that for the empirical purposes, the empirical 
logic with four pramdnas should be accepted. 

In the Brahmanic system pratyaksa has been placed on a 
higher rank as a valid source of knowledge (pramdna — Sre^tha or 
jye^tha) probably on the ground that perception gives us an im- 
mediate knowledge of things, and also supplies the data of inference. 
As the Nyayasutra has it, inference is preceded by a perceptual 
knowledge {atha tatpurvakam trividham-anumdnam, etc.). This view 
has been rejected by the Buddhist logicians. As pramdna, both 
pratyaksa and anumdna are equally important and valid and the 
both are equally helpful in making us reach an object by virtue of 
their unfailing correspondence with the object.* 


^ cak^urvijndnasangl nllam vijdndti natu nilamiti, ibid., p. 74, 11. 8-9. 

See my paper on the Sources of Buddhist Logic from the traditional point of 
view. IHQ., IX, 2. 

^ Dharmottora says in course of his comment on the Nyayabindu Sutra i, 3, 
pratyaham anumdnamca : — 

cakdrah pratyaksdnumdnayo stulyabalatvam samuccinoti. yathdrthdvindbhdvit- 
vdd artham prdpayat pratyaksam prdmdnam tadvad arthdvindbhdvitvddanu^ 
mdnam api paricchinnam artham prdpayat pramdnam iti. 

An older Buddhist logician like Nagarjuna is, however, at one with the Brahmanic 
philosophers in holding pratyaksa to be superior to other pramdnas owing to their 
being dependent on pratyaksa, Cf. the XJpdyahfdaya : — 

caiurviham pramdmm pratyaksam anumdnam dgamaketi. catursu pramdnesu 
pratyaksam irestham kutah punah pratyaksarn irestham iti cet aparesdm traydndm 
pramdndndm pratyaksopajivakatvacchraisthyam, 

Upayahrdaya (reconstructed from Chinese by Prof. Tucci ; Pre-Dihnaga 
Buddhist Texts on Logic, p. 13). 
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So there is no reason why pratyaksa should be ranked higher 
than other pramdnas. They are all equally important in their 
respective places.* 


^ But it is to be noted in this connection that according to the Dihnaga's 
school of logic the object of perception is real while that of inference is unreal or 
imaginary. Cf. NBT (Bib. Bud.), p. 7. i2ff. — 

bhrdntam hy anumdnam. svapratibhdse'nartheWthddyavasdyena pravrttatvdi. 

The J aina logicians too, like the Buddhists, refuse to attach any superiority to 
pratyaksa. It cannot be said, they argue, that pratyaha always precedes all other 
prdmanas, for on the contrary it is sometimes seen that pratyaksa is preceded by 
anumdna and dgama ; we first know fire iiiferentially from smoke or authoritatively 
from the information of any trustworthy person (dpta) and then going to the proper 
place, perceive fire. 

Commenting on the sutra, ‘ pratyaksam paroksam ca\ Hemacaiidra says in 
his Pramanamimamsa (i. i. ii), — 

‘ cakdrah svavisaye dvayostulyabalatvakhydpandrthah. tena yaddhuh sakala- 
pramdnajye^tham pratyaksam iti tadapdstam. pratyakmmitipurvakatvdditarapramdnd- 
ndm tasya jyesthateti cet, na pratyaksdpi pramdndntarapurvakatvopalabdhek lingd^ 
ddptopadesddva vahnyddikam avagamya pravrttasya tadvisayapratyak^otpatteh.' 





NOTES ON ANCIENT HISTORY OF INDIA 

By D. R. Bhandarkar 
(3) $aka-Yavanam 

Many were the passages culled from Patanj all’s Mahdbhdsya 
years ago by such veteran scholars as Goldstiicker, R. G. Bhandarkar, 
and Weber, showing what light they threw upon the history of 
India. At that time no carefully printed edition of the work was 
available. Fortunately for us the critical edition of the Mahdbhdsya 
by Kielhorn has now been before us, not only in the first, but also 
in the second or revised edition. And yet it is strange that no 
scholar has come forward during this long interval, quoting further 
passages from Patanjali and discussing their historical import, 
although the Mahdbhdsya is a mine not yet sufficiently exploited. 
I intend considering one such here just now, hoping that some 
young scholar will turn his serious attention to this subject which 
has for long been neglected. 

The passage in question is a gloss on Panini II, 4, 10. The 
Sutra runs thus : $Hdrdndm=aniravasitdndin, ‘ a Dvandva compound 
(is singular), (if it consists of words denoting those classes) of Sudras 
who have not been expelled (or excluded) ’. On this Patanjali 
writes a long explanatory note, the gist of which may be given as 
follows. W'iiat is meant by a-niravasita ? Of course, hterally it 
means ‘not expelled ’. But the question arises^ ‘not expelled from 
where Does it mean ‘not expelled from Aryavarta ’ ? What 
then is Aryavarta ? It is doubtless a province, which is to the 
east of Adarsa, to the west of Kalaka-vana, to the south of the 
Himalayas, and to the north of Pariyatra. If this is the case, 
that is, if a-niravasita means ‘ not expelled from Aryavarta ’, then 
such compound words as Kiskindha-Gandikam, $aka-Yavanam, and 
^aurya-Krauhcam cannot be formed, because these are all Sudras 
who live, not in Aryavarta, but outside. As a matter of fact, 
these three compound words are instances of Samahara-dvandva. 
In other words, their correct grammatical forms are, not Kiskindha- 
Gandikdh, but Kiskindha-Gandikam, and so on, and so forth. Some 
other explanation must therefore be given of the word a-niravasita. 
Does this word then denote a Sudra caste, ‘ not excluded {a-nirava- 
sita) from the Aryan settlements {Jrya-nivasa) ’, though excluded 
from the Aryavarta ? But what is an Zrya-nivasa ? It has a 
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fourfold division, namely, Grama (village), Ghosa (hamlet), N agar a 
(town), and Samvdha (market ?).^ If we take this to be the sense 
of a-niravasita, even then it presents a difficulty. It no doubt 
explains Kiskindha-Gandikam, $aka-Yavanam, etc., but not the 
compoimd word Canddla-MHapdh. For wherever these conglomera- 
tions (satnsiydya) of the Aryans such as Grdma, Ghosa, and so on 
exist, there the (^ndalas and Mrtapas are invariably found. They 
are thus not expelled from the Arya-nivdsa. The compound word 
would therefore be Canddla-Mrtapam. As a matter of fact, however, 
the correct form is Candala-Mrtapdh. A-niravasita cannot thus 
mean ‘ not expelled from an Aryan settlement ’. Can we then 
take it to mean ‘ not excluded from the sacrificial performance 
iydjna karman) ’ ? This no doubt yields the correct form Canddla- 
Mrtapdh, because these are castes not fit for the performance of a 
sacrifice. But this sense does not hold good everywhere, because 
the carpenter (taksan) and the blacksmith [ayaskdra] castes and also 
the washerman [rajaka) and the weaver [tanhivdya) castes are 
similarly not worthy to perform a sacrifice. Their compound words 
similarly would be Taks-dyaskdrdh and Rajaka-tantuvdydh, though 
their correct forms really are Taks-dyaskdram and Rajaka-tantuvdyam. 
A-niravasita cannot thus mean ‘ not excluded from the sacrificial 
performance ’. What then can it mean ? Patanjali concludes by 
saying that a-niravasita means ‘ not expelled from the dish ’. In 
other words, it denotes those ^udras who can take food from the 
dish of any twice-born person without making it permanently 
unclean and consequently worthy of being thrown away. This 
interpretation of the word alone can remove the difficulties and 
explain satisfactorily all the compound words noted above. 

The gain for the social history of India from a critical con- 
sideration of this passage is not simply great but invaluable. For 
we have here a number of Sudra castes mentioned, who occupied 
different grades in the social scale prevalent in Patanjali’s time. 
This is not, however, what vs are concerned with here. Our object 
in this note is to explain the full historical significance of the com- 
pound word $aka-Yavanam in the light of the interpretation given 
by Patanjali. In the first place, we may note that Sakas and 
Yavanas were in his time looked upon as belonging to the Sudra 
class. They were thus not only Aryanised but also Brahmanised, 
We have to note further that they were not then settled in any part 
of Aryavarta. Nevertheless, they were living in Aryan settlements, 
which were outside Aryavarta. If they were thus staying in Aryan 


^ This is the sense given to the word in Monier-Williams' Dictionary. The 
word occurs also in Kautilaya's Arthaidstra, p. 365, 1 . 2. 
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settlements, it is natural that they should come in social contact 
with the Aryans. And it is interesting to note that they took food 
from the higher classes of the Aryan community without permanently 
defiling their utensils. This is not a small thing. It shows that 
they had acquired a social status in the eye of the Aryans which 
was much higher than, of course, the Candalas and Mrtapas, and 
higher than even the carpenter, blacksmith, washerman, and weaver 
castes. This is doubtless indicated by the fact that they were 
entitled to the performance of a sacrifice even in the time of Patanjali. 
It is true that in the Vedic and later times the §udra was generally 
deprived of this privilege. Thus the Satapatha Brahmana ‘ in one 
place definitely classes him as a-yajniya, ‘ unfit for sacrifice ’ . Never-- 
^eless, in another place it* speaks of the Ayogava king, Marutta 
Aviksita, as celebrating an Asvamedha sacrifice. The words of 
Patanjali also are clear on this point and leave no doubt as to some 
of the Sudra castes being entitled to the performance of a sacrifice. 
And the inference also is equally clear that among these ^udra 
classes were then included the ^akas and the Yavanas. Quite in 
keeping with this is the fact that at Besnagar, the ancient Vidisa, 
were exhumed one hall and three sacrificial kundas or pits together 
with the sealing of a sacrificer who is therein called Timitra, 
apparently the Sanskritized form of the Greek Demetrius.* 

It is generally agreed to that the rule of the imperial Maurya 
dynasty came to an end about 184 B.c. and was replaced by that 
of the Suhgas. The last Maurya sovereign was Brhadratha who was 
killed by his general, Pusyamitra, the founder of the Suhga family. 
Pusyaniitra, according to the Puranas, ruled for 36 years. He 
must thus have reigned from c. 184 B.c. to 148 B.c. It is also 
now accepted by scholars on the strength of another passage from 
Patanjali that he was a contemporary of Pusyamitra. I/)ng ago 
Goldstiicker and R. G. Bhandarkar drew our attention to a Vartika 
of Katyayana on Panini III, 2, 123 which means that ' the Bhavanti 
or forms of the Present Tense should be prescribed for use to express 
an action which has begun but not ceased (even though at a particular 
time during the interval) that action may not be going on Of 
this Patanjali gives three instances of which one is a historical 
one. This last is iha Pusyamitram ydjaydmah. On the ground of 
this example it has been argued, and quite correctly, that Patanjali 
was living at the time when the sacrifice of Pusyamitra was going 


‘ iii. 1, 1, 1. 

* Ihid., xiii, 5. 4, 6. 

» A.S.I., An. Rep.. 1914-15, pp. 75ff. 

« J.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. XVI, pp. 215-16. 
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on. This is alright so far as it goes. But even this explanation 
does not take ftdl cognisance of &e word iha and the first person 
plural in yajaydmah. Could Patanjali not have omitted iha and 
said ydjayanii instead of ydjayamah ? But as he employs the 
words iha and ydjaydmah, is it preposterous to suppose that he 
implies that he was one of the priests who were conducting the 
sacrifice for Pusyamitra ? Similarly, is it far-fetched to suppose 
that the word iha also refers to the place where the sacrifice was 
being celebrated and may denote Pataliputra ? If the full historical 
sense is thus to be brought out of the instance : iha Pmyamitram 
ydjaydmah, we have, I think, to say that Patanjali wrote his gloss 
on Panini, III, 2, 123, when the sacrifice of Pusyamitra was being 
performed at Pataliputra by Brahmanical priests among whom was 
included Patanjali himself. We thus see that when Patanjali wrote 
his bhdsya on Panini, II, 4, 10, the Yavanas were nowhere living in 
Aryavarta. They had, however, made every attempt to penetrate 
it through not only eastward but also southward. 

It, however, seems that there were, not one, but two, Greek 
invasions during the reign of Pusyamitra, which, by the bye, was 
not of a brief duration but extended over at least 36 years according 
to the Puranas. For w’e have to note that Apollodorus attributes 
the Indian conquests not only to Demetrius but also to Menander. 
They both belonged to the House of Euthydemus and ruled within 
a short period of each other. Both the Greek invasions may thus 
have come off during one single reign, namely, that of Pusyamitra 
which was a fairly long one. This inference is supported also by the 
fact that an Ayodhya inscription speaks of Pusyamitra as having 
performed, not one, but two Asvamedhas.* The first of these is 
in all likeUhood, the one referred to by Patanjali in the historical 
example iha Pusyamitram ydjaydmah, because at this time the 
Yavanas seem to have been completely expelled from the Aryavarta, 
but this was not so at the time of the second invasion, as we shall 
soon see. This Greek expedition of conquest which developed into 
the siege of Saketa and of Madhyamika must have been led by 
Demetrius. The same invasion seems to be adverted to in the 
Yuga-Purana of the Garga-samhita which speaks of the Greeks not 
only as attacking Mathura, Pancala, and Saketa but also reaching 
Puspapura (Pataliputra).* For we are told, in the prophetic tone 
customary to the Puranas, that the Yavanas would not be able to 
obtain any permanent footing in the Midland Country (Madyade^a), 
because a civil war would break out amongst them.* This is an 
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undoubted allusion to the beginning of the internecine war between 
tile Houses of Euthydemus and Eucratides. T^s shows that the 
invasion referred to in the Yuga-Purana must have been undertaken 
by Demetrius as he was the first prince of the House of Euthydemus 
to be involved in this internecine struggle. This also shows that 
the Yavanas were not then settled anywhere in the Aryavarta as 
they had to relinquish all their conquests. 

The second Greek invasion in the reign of Pusyamitra must 
have been led by Menander, which appears to have ended in more 
durable results. Because his coins have been found as far east as 
the Jumna. This means that the westernmost part of the Aryavarta 
was now seized upon and annexed to the Greek kingdom. When 
things settled down this time no doubt with a small loss of territory, 
Pusyamitra, it seems, celebrated his second Asvamedha which 
appears to be the same as that referred to by Kalidasa in his M dlavik- 
agnimitra. Because this time the sacrificial steed was in charge 
of, not himself, or his son, but his grandson Vasumitra, son of 
Agnimitra, who was then Viceroy of Central India with his capital 
at Vidi^a. This means that Pusyamitra was now so well advanced 
in years that he was forced to assign this active and onerous function 
to his son’s son. This shows clearly enough that it was the second 
of the Asvamedhas that he now performed. The encounter between 
the Suhgas and the Yavanas took place according to Kalidasa on 
the south bank of the Sindhu. But as, this time, the Greek dominions 
had extended as far east as the Jumna, this Sindhu cannot be the 
Indus in the' Punjab but rather a tributary of the Jumna of that 
name. 

The instance of the Samahara-Dvandva which we have selected 
for discussion from the passage of Patanjali is $aka-Yavanam. It 
will be seen that the Yavanas have not been spoken of by them- 
selves but have been associated with the Sakas. This means that 
like the Yavanas the Sakas also had been incorporated into the 
Brahmanical hierarchy and that although they were designated 
Sudras, they were yet of such a high order in that class that they 
could interdiue with the twice-born castes and were entitled to the 
performaxice of a sacrifice^ They may not have established them- 
selves in any part of the Aryavarta, but outside this province they 
were like the Yavanas living together with the Aryans in the various 
Aryan settlements, not only in the Aryan towns but also in the 
Aryan villages and hamlets. In other words, we may take it, that 
they like the Bactrian Greeks had carved a tiny kingdom for 
themselves. This is a point of great importance, because here the 
evidence is dear that in the time of Patanjali, that is, between 184 
and 148 B.C., the ^kas like the Yavanas had established their power. 
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if not in Aryavarta proper, certainly in the north-west portion of 
India. The only ^ka princes of the early period that are known to 
us at all are Vonones, his family, and Maues. These, however, have 
been commonly assigned to a somewhat later period ranging between 
75 B.c. and 19 a.d. But from the passage in PatanjaU’s Mahdbhdsya 
which we have considered it is clear that these Sakas had established 
themselves in the north-west of India in his time. There is therefore 
no recourse left but for us to assign Vonones and other Sakas to 
practically the same period that the Bactrian Greeks were 
holding this part of India. It is well-known that in Central Asia 
the turbulent Huns were at this time producing a general condition 
of unrest among the tribes inhabiting the northern fringe of the 
deserts of Chinese Turkestan, causing a flood of tribal migration. 
It seems that the flood was for a time held in check by the natural 
barrier of Bactria in spite of the strife between the Houses of 
Euthydemus and Eucratides. The consequence was that the 
Sakas had to migrate by an indirect route, that is, through Ariana, 
Drangiana, and Arachosia, reaching India by the modem Bolan 
Pass, as has been correctly pointed out by Prof. Rapson ’ and settling 
finally into the region of the Indus delta then known as Indo- 
^ythia. But what we have to note is that they must have migrated 
into the north-west of India not as late as 75 b.c. as has hereupto 
been assumed, but as early as 175 b.c. as is clear from the passage 
from Patanjali’s Mahdbhdsya. Prof. Rapson rightly refers the 
date 78 of Moga (Maues) mentioned in Patika’s Plate to an era 
starting from 150 B.c.* But instead of taking it as a Parthian era, 
it will be better if it is considered to be an era started by Vonones 
so that the advent of the ^aka power might very well be placed 
between 184 and 148 B.c. when Patanjali lived and wrote. 


' The Cambridge History oj India, \'ol. I, pp. 564-5. 
* Ibid., p. 570. 
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KAKKA AND KAKUDHA 

Kakka is a well-known term of Sikhism of Gurugovinda Singh 
who is the tenth or last Guru of the Sikhs, and it denotes a distinctive 
sign or mark of a member of the Sikh order called Khalsa. The 
Kakkas are five in number, and each of them is denoted by a word 
of which the initial syllable is Ka : (i) Kes (hair), (2) Kacch 
(breeches), (3) Krpdn (sword), (4) Kadd (iron bangle), and (5) 
Kafigd (comb). It is enjoined on each and every member of the 
Khalsa, the woman included, to use these five insignia. As for the 
word Kakka itself, it is apparently a twin form of Ka which stands, 
as used by Gurugovinda, for the name of a thing with Ka as its 
initial. 

In the historical background of the Sikh Kakka, we have the 
Pali term Kakudha which, too, as shown by Trenckner (J.P.T.S., 
1908, p. 108), is but a twin form of Ka. It stands for five insignia 
regis (panca-rajakakudhabhanda, Fausboll’s Jataka, IV, p. 151 ; 
V, pp. 264, 289 ; etc. P.T.S., Pdi Diet., sub voce Kakudha), which 
are usually enumerated (Jataka, V, ]>. 264) as (i) vdlavijani (chauri, 
the yak’s tail fan), (2) unMsa (diadem including cuda or hair- 
locks), (3) khagga (sword), (4) chatta (parasol), and (5) paduka 
(slippers). At J ataka, V, p. 289, however, we have the use of Kdyura 
as a general term for the five royal insignia {sakdyura being = 
sapancavidha-rajakakudhabhanda). But Kayura or Kayura which 
is the same word as keyura means a bracelet or necklace (Vinaya, 
II, p. 106 ; Jataka, III, p. 437, IV, p. 92) ; ‘ an ornamental bracket 
or ring worn on the upper arm {bdhdlahkdra, Petavatthu, bhu]d- 
lahkdm, Vinianavatthu, givdya pilandhana, Jataka, III, p. 437) 
This would show that kdyura or kdyura (necklace, armlet, and 
bangle) was the main symbol or emblem of royalty or nobility,— 
of a khattiya of warrior grade. It is then very probable that 
there was another ejiumeration which included kdyura or keyura, 
corresponding in some way to the Sikh kadd. Establishing corres- 
pondence also between khagga and krpdn, and unhlsa and kei, it 
may be easy to imagine that Gurugovinda must have derived the 
idea of kakkd from a time-honoured usage of the nobles of India. 
In the present state of our knowledge, it will be difficult to go so 
far as to suppose that originally each of the five royal insignia was 
denoted by a name with ka as the initial. 


B. M. Barua. 
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MAHAYANIST and TANTRIK texts in BURMA 

Forchhammer made a collection of a number of inscriptions 
from Pagan, Pinya, and Ava,' among which there was one dated 
B.E. 804=1442 A.D. commemorating the bestowal of a monastery, 
garden, paddy lands, slaves, and what is most important, a large 
collection of texts (numbering 295) on the Buddhist Order by the 
Governor of Taungdwin and his wife. The list of these texts is 
extremely interesting and has been quoted from the inscription by 
Mabel H. Bode as an appendix to one of the chapters of her Pali 
Literature of Burma} ‘ We notice here,’ she says, ' a number of 
titles of Sanskrit works, sometimes greatly disguised in the Burmese 
transcription, but still recognisable. These will aid us to form some 
notion of the point reached by the Sanskrit scholars in Burma in 
the fifteenth century.’ ® 

The list contains three works that are definitely Tantrik, and 
at least four works that should be traced to Mahayanist Sanskrit 
texts. These are: Mrtyuvancand (No. 269 of the list), Mahdkd- 
lacakka (No. 270), and Mahdkdlacakkatlkd * (271) on the one hand 
and Nydyabindu (277), Nydyabindutikd (271), Hetubindu (279), 
and Hetubindutikd (280) on the other. 

The Nydyabindu and Hetubindu and the two tikas thereon are 
certainly treatises on Buddhist logic. The Nydyabindu is the 
famous treatise on the subject by Dharmakirti (c. 635-650 A.D.), 
a resident of the South in the kingdom of Cudamani (probably 
Choda or Cola country), and a disciple of dcdrya Dharmapala.' 
There are at least two commentaries on the Nydyabindu called 
Nydyabindutikd, one by Vinitadeva {c. 675 A.D.) “ of Nalanda, 
and another by acarya Dharmottara of Kasmir (c. 850 A.D.).' The 
Sanskrit original of Vinitadeva’s work seems to have been lost, 
but a Tibetan translation of it exists in the Tangyur, Mdo, She, 
folios 1-43. The translation was made available by the collabora- 
tion of the Indian Pandit jinamitra and his Tibetan colleague 

* Inscriptions of Pagan, Pinya, and Ava. Deciphered from the ink impres-sions 
found among Forchhammer’s paper-s. Printed at Rangoon, 1902. Translated with 
notes by Tun Nyein, Government Printing Press, Rangoon, 1899. 

■ The Pali Literature of Burma, pp. loilf. 'fhe inscription containing the list 
is also mentioned by M. Pelliot in ‘ Deux Itineraires B.E.F.E.O., Vol. V, p. 183. 

® Bode, The Pali Literature of Burma, p. lOi. There are also in the list a 
number of texts derived from Sanskrit sources on Alaihkara, Astrology, Astronomy, 
War, etc. 

* It is interesting that the names are given in their Pali form. 

^ For Dharmakirti and his works, see, for example, Vidyabhflsan, Indian Logic ; 
Mediesval School, pp. 103-118. 

* Ibid., pp. 119-120. ' Ibid., p. 131. 
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Vande-ye-ses-§de. The origin^ of Dharmottara’s work was pre- 
served in the Jaina temple of ^antinatha, Cambay. It is, however, 
difficult to say which of these two texts is mentioned in the list of 
our inscription. The Hetubindutikd ‘ is a detailed commentary on 
the Hetubindu of Dharmakirti. The Sanskrit original of this work 
is lost but there exists a Tibetan translation in the Tangyur, Mdo, 
She, foUos 116-205 ; it was prepared as a result of the collaboration 
of Prajnavarman and Dpal-brtsegsraksita. Buddhist logic, it is 
well-known, was developed in the brotherhood of those who owed 
their allegiance to Mahayana and its allied creeds, and all these 
texts were works of Mahayanist scholars. Reference to these works 
in a list in which Pali works predominate, is, therefore, significant 
and must have an obvious interpretation. 

But one may be more definite about the three other books : 
Mrtyuvancand, Mahdkdlacakka, and Mahdkdlacakktikd. I do not 
know of any Tantrik Buddhist text called Mrtyuvancand, though it 
seems from the name in the list that a text of the name did really 
exist. That it is a T^trik text will be evident from the fact that 
Mrtyuvancand is a well-known theory pecuUar to both Brahmanical 
and Buddhistic Tantrik philosophy. Mrtyuvancand or kdlasya 
vancand is thus a technical term and bears invariably a Tantrik 
significance.* Mahdkdlacakra or Mahdkalacakra and its tika must 
also have been Tantrik texts. In the Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Government Collection, il.S. Bengal, we 
have two texts from Nepal catalogued as Laghukdlacakratantra- 
rdjatikd (No. 66) and Laghukdlacakrattkd (No. 67) otherwise known 
as Vimalaprabhd!^ The two Laghus naturally presuppose the 
existence of a Mahdkdlacakra and a Mahdkdlacakratika referred to 
in our list. Kalacakra texts are definitely known as Tantrik 
Mahak^acakra texts cannot therefore but be so. 

These Tantrik texts must have been prevalent among certain 
sections of Buddhists of upper Burma. Very important and in- 


' Ihd., p. 120. 

® For kSlasya vancanam, see Bagclii, Kaulajmna nirmya, Calcutta Sanskrit 
Series, No. Ill, 1934, p. 17, Moka 28 ; 45, 18 ; 4O, 26 ; 65, 17. Kaulajmna nirnaya 
which consists of the Kaulajmna nirnaya itself and four other minor texts, namelj- 
two texts of the Akulovira tantram, the Kulananda tantram, and the Jnanakdrikii 
belongs to the school of Matsyendranatha and are Bralimanical Tantras. 

* The two manuscripts belong to the reign of king Harivarmadeva of Nepal 
and are dated Samvat 39 (loth cent. A.D.). 

* The relation of Buddhist and Kalacakra ritual will be evident from the 
following extract from the Laghukdlacakratantrardjatikd : 

Tasmddiddnim ratmtrayasaranam galvd kdlacakratantrardje laukikalokoUara- 
siddhi sddhana mdrgdbhisekddhyesa^m kurmah \ 

SakalasaUvdmm Samyahsambuddhativaldbhdya ihaiva janmaniti 1 | 
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teresting, therefore, is the statement of Taranath who says : 
‘ Although in the countries of the Koki realm Vinaya, Abhidhamma, 
and Mahayana works are very well-known, the secret mantras 
had become very rare with the exception of Kalacakra, the three 
mala sections and a few other Taranath also, in his turn, finds a 
striking confirmation from an independent source, indeed his state- 
ment is confirmed by the actual existence of Kalacakra texts in 
Burma.* 

Niharranjan Ray. 


SIVA-BUDDHA IN OLD-JAVANESE RECORDS 

The word ^iva-Buddha or its equivalent has been used in 
numerous places of Old- Javanese records and it is necessary therefore 
to have some idea of the fuller significance of the term. The earliest 
reference to it probably occurs in the Simpang stone inscription of 
Airlangga, dated 956 Saka (1034 A.D.).* In the Calcutta stone 
inscription of the same king, dated 963 Saka (1041 A.D.), the same 
reference has been repeated.* In the former inscription, 1 . 7, 
front-side, we read ‘ pdduka Maharaja Karuhumpunghu ^aiva- 
sogata rsi makddi Samgat parblyan ’, etc. Similarly, the latter inscrip- 
tion records in 1 . 15, ' ^rl Mahdrdja, de mpwigku Sogatamaheivara 
mahdbrdhmana irikang sakakdla ’, etc. Also in O.J.O., p. 159, 
No. TXIX, dated 1062 Saka, we come across, ‘ mwang mpungku 
saivasogata makamahgalya ’, etc. Other instances can be multiplied 
from Old- Javanese inscriptions, but I deem the above sufficient for 
my present purpose. Prof. Kern who has edited and translated 
the Calcutta stone inscription in V.G., VII, pp. I02ff., has translated 

the relevant portions of the text by ‘ door de noogwaar- 

digen der Buddhisten, Saivieten en Brahmanen ’, i.e. by 

the eminent of the Buddhists, Saivites, and the Brahmanas. Dr. 
Krom has also followed the interpretation of Prof. Kern in different 


' The reader may be referred to a stateineut of Nicolo di Conti, the Venetian 
traveller, who wandered into Burma about the year 1435* Writing of Ava, he 
says : ‘ All worship idols, yet when they arise in the morning from their bed they 
turn towards the east and with hands joined together, say, “ God in his Trinity and 
his Law defend us'\' The prayer certainly refers to the well-known Buddhist 
formula : Buddham Saramm gacchdmi, Dharmam Sarai^m gacchdmi, Sangham 
Saramfh gacchdmi ; and yet they worshipped idols. Could they have been 
Mahayanists ? 

* Vide Brandes-Krom, O.J.O.y p. 129, No. LX. 

® Ibid., p. 138, No. LXII ; cf. the better reading of this record by Kern, V.G ., . 
VII, pp. I 02 ff. 
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places of his work.* The above rendering of the text, however, is 
open to some serious objections. The translation of Professors 
Kem and Krom suggests three well-marked ecclesiastical divisions, 
and this has been explicitly stated by Dr. Krom.* But the above 
interpretation inevitably leads us to a paradox, viz. the Saivites 
cannot be Brahmapas and vice versa, which is false. I should, 
therefore, like to take the words ‘ Saiva-Sogata ‘ Sogata- 
mahei§vara ’ as compounds and they respectively qualify the following 
rsi and mahdbrdhma'm. The whole phrase should then mean, ‘ the 
fsi (or fsis) who is (are) Saiva-Saugata ’. The relevant portion of 
the Calcutta inscription may likewise be translated as ‘ the eminent 
Brahmana(s) who is (are) Saugata-mahesvara The above texts, 
therefore, refer to devotees of the Tantric form of the Siva- Buddha 
cult, — a cult that permeated the Indo- Javanese religious systems. 

In the Kunjarakarm, which is placed by some in the 12th 
century and by others in the 14th century A.D., we find an identifica- 
tion effected between Siva and Buddha. Buddhapada has been 
described as the dwelling-place of Mahadeva. In an interesting 
passage of it, the Sugatas or the five Dhyanibuddhas are brought on 
par with the Saivite Ku§ikas, who are reported to say, ‘ We are 
Siva, we are Buddha.’ Homage is frequently offered to Vairocana 
with the words ‘ Narao Bhatara, namah Sivaya’.‘ The Sutasoma 
(c. 1378 A.D.) says, ‘ God Buddha differs not from Siva the king 
of gods’. And again, ‘the nature of Jina and the nature of Siva 
are one ; they are different and yet the same being ’.* In the 
Pararaton, King Krtanagara is described as Siva-Buddha and, 
according to the testimony of the Ndgarakrtdgama (43/5), he died 
in the Sivabuddhaloka. Statues of kings have been discovered in 
Java, which are half -Saivite and half-Buddhistic. Thus, there 
was a definite Siva-Buddha cult in Java. In contemporary Bengal, 
we also find such cult-objects and it is possible that this Tantric 
form percolated from Pala-Bengal, as in other parts of India we do 
not fin d such Tantric deities. All these scattered references in 
literature and art go to strengthen the interpretation .suggested 


^ Vide, Hindoe-Javaansche Geschiedmis, 1926, pp. 237, 263, etc. 

* Ibid., p. 263. 

® In Mal.-Polynesiaii languages, au is frequently changed into 0. Thus, 
Day. Hijau=Ja,v. Hijo", Day. 7 Aao=Jav. Ko. In B.Y. (15-238), Sakosik 
stands for Sakausik. In Gedangan Inscr. (Kem, V.G., VII, pp. I7ff.), PI. I (i), we 
find Somya for Saumya. There are many such examples. 

* N. J. Krom, Barabudur, Vol. II, p. 303- 

* Ibid., p. 299 ; Kem, V.G., dl. IV, p. 172. 
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above.' Like the term ‘ Brahma-Ksatriya ’ in Bengal inscriptions, 
can it also mean, ‘ first Saivite then Buddhist ? ’ Available data* 
however, seem to favour the other alternative given by me. 

Himansu Bhusan Sarkar. 


IS sahasa5ika era the same as vikrama era? 

Hitherto we knew of only two inscriptions in which Sahasafika 
era had been used. Their details are given below. They form 
Nos. 402 and 476 of D. R. Bhandarkar’s Inscr. North. Ind. {E.I., 
Vol. XX, pp. 5, 59 ff -App.) 


I. 

V. 1240. — Mahoba (Hamirpur Dist., U.P.) fort wall frag- 
mentary inscription. Noticed by Cunningham, A .S.I.R., Vol. XXI, 
p. 72, and PI. xxii. 

(L. 15) — Vyom-arnnavjirkka-samkhyate Sahasahkasya vatsare. 

(L. 17) — Samvat 1240 Asadha-vadi 9 Some = Monday, 4th June, 
A.D. 1184 ; see I. A., V'^ol. XIX, p. 179, No. 127. 

II. 

V. 1279. — Rhotasgadh (Shahabad Dist., Behar and Orissa) 
rock inscription of the time of the kiiig (ksitindra) Pratapa. Ed. 
by Kielhorn, E.I., Vol. IV, pp. 3iiff. 

(L. i) — Navabhir=atha mummdrair=vasaranam=adhisaih 
parikalayati sariikhyarh vatsare Sahasahke 1 Madana-vijaya-yatrS- 
mahgale masi Caitre pratipadi sita-kantau vasare Bhaskarasya | i «*) 
= Sunday, 5th March, A.D. 1223. 

Kielhorn identified this Sahasahka era with the Vikrama era, 
probably because he could verify the date according to the latter 
era. 

We have, however, recently come across another inscription 
which has been dated in the Sahasamallahka era, the details of 
which are as follows : — 


^ During the reign of Dharmapaladeva an image of Maliadeva-caturmukha was 
installed inside the Buddha-Gaya temple (Dharme^ayatane. Arch. S.I.R., 1908-09, 
p. 150). See Barua's Gaya and Buddha-Gaya, Bk. I, pp. 219, 229-232. 
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The Rewa (C.I.) Inscription of Malayasimha of the time of 
Kalachuri Vijayasimha of Tripuri. Noticed by R. D. Banerji, 
P.R.A.S., W.C., 1920-21, p. 52. Ed. by same, E.I., Vol. XIX, pp. 
296 ff. and PI. and Memoir, No. 23 of A.S.I., p. 137. 

(ly. 26) — CatvarimKity-adhike=vde caturbhir=nnavame ^te 1 
6ukre Sahasamallahke Nabhasye prathame dine t Sam vat 944 
Bhadrapada sudi ^ukre ^rimad-Vijayasiihhadeva-rajye — 

(This forms No. 2033 of Bhandarkar’s List.) 

Now the question arises : what is this Sahasamallahka ? Is it 
the same as Sahasahka of the two inscriptions noted above ? If so, 
it must be identical with the Vikrama-samvat, according to which 
Kielhom has already verified the dates. Taking the date in the 
present case also as Vikrama-samvat, it will fall on Friday, the 5th 
August, A.D. 886. But there are certain difficulties in taking this 
as the Vikrama-samvat. This inscription is of the time of Vijaya- 
khyadeva ( 1 . 3) or Vijayashhhadeva ( 1 . 26). He has been described 
as Karnna-kula-frasutah ( 1 . 3), i.e. ‘ sprung from the family of 
Karnna ’, of the city of Tripuri ( 1 . 2) and as Cedindra ( 1 . 6), i.e. 
lord of the Cedi (country). He can, therefore, be no other than the 
Kalachuri (Cedi) king Vijayasimha, the son of Jayasimha and 
the grandson of Gayakarna. We know of two other inscriptions of 
the time of this king, viz. (i) The Rewa (C.I.), now British Museum 
plate, dated the year 1253, month of Marggasira, seventh tithi of 
the dark fortnight, Friday (No. 432 of the Bhandarkar's List), 
and (2) The Kumbhi (Saugar Dist., C.P.) plates dated the year 
932 (No. 1248 of Bhandarkar’s List). How are these two 
dates to be reconciled ? This has been done by taking the former 
as the Vikrama and the latter as the Kalachuri era. This seems to 
be the only solution. The former corresponds to Friday, the 13th 
December, A.D. 1196. The latter is not capable of verification, 
but it roughly corresponds to 932 (-f- 249) = 1181 A.D. This king, 
therefore, ruled at least from 1181 to ri96 A.D. This is also con- 
firmed by the last known date of his father Jayasirhha, viz. ‘ Sathvat 
928 ^rdvana-sudi 6 Ravau Haste ’, which corresponds to Sunday, 
the 3rd July, A.D. 1177, according to the Kalachuri era. Now 
if Sahasamallanka in the inscription, dated 944, is taken as 
equivalent to the Kalachuri era, it corresponds, so far as our cal- 
culation goes, to Friday, the 30th July, A.D. 1193, and thus fits in 
with the reign period of Vijayasiihhadeva as we have seen above. 
This Sahasamallahka era cannot, therefore, be identical with the 
Vikrama era. And now there can be no doubt at all that the 
Sahasamallahka is the same as the Kalachuri era. 
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Considering the similarity of names, the Sahas^ka and the 
SShasamallahka seem to be one and the same era. If so, the dates 
under the former ought to be capable of verification by takmg— > 
them as years of the Kalachuri era. As far as we could calcume, 
the details of the Sahasahka vatsara 1240 corresponds to Monday, 
the 22nd June, 1489 A.D. and those of 1279 to Sunday, the 3rd 
March, 1527 A.D. It is pertinent to mention here that Mahoba, 
the place of the first inscription, dated V. 1240, was in the Kalachuri 
dominions. So even on this ground the era is a Kalachuri one. 

Again, it is worthy of note that these dates are verifiable both 
according to the Vikrama and the Kalachuri era. Cunningham 
also noticed ‘ a curious coincidence of dates ’ between these two eras 
in certain respects {Book of Indian Eras, preface, viii-ix). We find 
on observation that the date of occurrence of the first new moon, 
in a solar year in a majority of cases, is the same every nineteenth 
year, i.e. after an interval of 18 years. Sometimes the week days 
also tally. Now the interval between the Vikrama-samvat 0 and 
the Chedi-samvat 0 is 306 years, which is divisible by 18. We 
think this accounts for the curious coincidence noticed by Cunning- 
ham, and also why some dates are verifiable both according to the 
Vikrama and the Kalachuri era. 

Now who could this SahasMka or Sahasamallahka be } It is 
possible to imderstand that SahasMka is only an abbreviated form 
of SahasamaUMka. So the real question is : who could SahasShka 
be at all ? According to Jatadhara, quoted in the Sabdakalpadruma, 
Sahasahka is the name of Sakari-Vikramaditya. It is worthy of 
note that Rajasekhara also refers to Sahasahka twice in his Kdvya- 
mimdmsd (pp. 50 and 55), and in one place speaks of him as a king 
of Ujjain. As Raja^khara does not make any mention of Vikra- 
mSditya, it is possible that Sahasahka and Vikramaditya in his 
time denoted one and the same king of Ujjain, who was a tradi- 
tional patron of learning. It thus seems that when the original 
name of the era beginning with 57 B.C. was forgotten, it was 
associated with Vikramaditya. Similarly when the original name 
of the era beginning with 249 A.D. was forgotten, it was foisted 
upon Sahasahka. Who however were actually the founders of 
these two eras we do not know in the present state of our research. 

JOGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 
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THE DATE OF THE DEATH OF THE GHEDl KING 
GA^JGEYADEVA AND THE ACCESSION OF HIS 
SON KARIJIADEVA TO THE THRONE 

The Benares plates of Karnadeva record grant of some land on 
the occasion of the yearly iraddha ceremony of his father (D. R. 
Bhandarkar’s List of Inscriptions of Northern India, No. 1223). It 
supplies the following two dates ; — 

(i) Saturday, the 2nd tithi of the dark half of the month 

of Phdlguna. 

(ii) Monday, the 9th tithi of the same fortnight and month 

in Samvat 793 (Kalachuri). 

The second date has been verified by Kielhorn and found to 
be Monday, the i8th January, A.D. 1042. In the first date no year 
is mentioned. Taking it to be of the same year as that of the 
second, he found it irregular. There is however nothing unreason- 
able in taking the first of the two Chedi dates as prior, and not 
posterior, to the second. And, as a matter of fact, we find that 
this first date corresponds to Monday, the 2nd February, A.D. 
1040. Of all the yearly irdddhas, the first one is the most important, 
on which occasion land grants are generally made. So, it would 
not be unreasonable to assume this to be the date of the first yearly 
iraddha. If so, Gahgeyadeva’s death and his son’s succession must 
have taken place in the year previous, i.e. 1039 A.D. This cannot 
be pushed further back as the only known date of Gangeyadeva 
is K. 789=1038 A.D. {Ibid., No. 1222). 

It is worthy of note that both the dates specify exactly the 
same fortnight and the same month. A difference is noticeable only 
in regard to the tithi, which is later in the second than in the first 
date. This is just as it should be. The second date is, no doubt, 
the date of the issue of the plates. It is generally the case that the 
charters are issued some time after the actual occasion of the grant. 
The grant, made at the time of the coronation of Daksmanasena 
of Bengal, was not issued till the second year of his reign {Ibid., 
No. 1686). 

Det us now see if we can corroborate our calculation by further 
evidence. The Goharwa (Allahabad) plates of Karnadeva were 
issued on the full moon of the month of Kdrttika, Thursday, 
in the seventh year of his reign {Ibid., No. 1578). Kielhom 
calculated the date and found it to correspond to Thursday, 
5th November, A.D. 1047. This, we find, has been calculated 
according to the amdnta system, which is apparently wrong. 
For we know that these Che^ kings used the Kalachuri 
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era, which is pUrnimanta. According to this system the date is 
equivalent to Thursday, i8th September, A.D. 1046. But cal- 
culating the regnal period from the date of death of Gahgeyadeva, 
i.e. 14th January, 1039 A.D., September, 1046 A.D. falls in the 
8th year. This discrepancy of one year is probably due to the 
fact that the regnal period here has been counted from the actual 
coronation date, and not from the date of taking over the reins 
of government. The auspicious event of coronation could not, we 
believe, have taken place during the continuance of the kaldiaucha, 
which is generally a period of one year from the date of death. So 
the coronation must have taken place some time after the first 
annual sraddha in 1040 A.D. We hope we have now been able to 
satisfactorily fix the date of death of king Gangeyadeva and the 
accession of his son Karnadeva. 

JOGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 


THE REIGN PERIOD OF KING MAHIPALA I 
OF BENGAL 

From the Tibetan source we learn that Atisa Dipahkara caused 
a treaty to be made between king Nayapala and the Chedi king 
Karna {Journal of the Buddhistic Text Society, Vol. I, p. 9, note). 
Monmohan Chakravarti referred this to 1035 A.D. and further 
suggested that Nayapala succeeded his father Mahipala I sometime 
between 1030 and 1033 A.D. This, we are afraid, is not correct. 
For there is no evidence to show that Nayapala or Karna 
was ruling so early. 

We have seen that Karna became king in 1039 A.D. We shall 
presently see that Mahipala succeeded his father still later. From the 
Tibetan source again we learn that Bheyapala’s (Mahipala’s) son 
Neyapala (Nayapala) ascended the throne just at the time when 
Ati^ set out for Tibet {Pag. Sam., p. 119 and I.H.Q., Vol. VI, 
p. 159)- This took place at the end of the year Vikrama of the 
Southern Brihaspati cycle, i.e. 1040-41 A.D. {I.H.Q., Vol. VI, 
p. 158). This gives us the last date of Mahipala. If we can now 
find out the length of the reign of Mahipala, we shall be in a position 
to ascertain the date of his succession to the throne. Taranatha 
says that Mahipala’s father died when he was a child of seven. 
His maternal uncle Chanaka administered the government for him 
for 29 years and that Mahipala himself ruled for 32 years {I. A., 
Vol. IV, pp. 366-67). From the Imadpur image inscription we know 
definitely that he ruled at least 48 years (Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1628). 
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But according to the above account his reign period was 29+32=61 
years. We may, therefore, say tentatively that he ruled from 
981 to 1041 A.D. 

Bet us see if this is corroborated by some other evidence. The 
colophon of a MS. in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, shows 
that it was copied in the 6th regnal year of king Mahipaladeva, son 
of Vigrahapaladeva, on the 13th tithi of the dark half of the month 
of Kdrttika, which fell on a Tuesday {Proc. A.S.B., 1899, p. 69). 
This was copied by one Kalyanamitra at N^anda. We have assumed 
above that Mahipala succeeded to the throne in 981 A.D. and on 
calculation, we find that, according to the amdnta system, the 
date of copying regularly corresponds to Tuesday, the 2nd November, 
986 A.D. We may thus be pretty sure that Mahipala I reigned 61 
years from 981 to 1041 A.D. 

JoGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 


THE DATE OF THE NALANDA INSCRIPTION OF 
VIPULASRIMITRA 

This inscription has recently been published in the Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. XXI, pp. 97-101. The editor of the inscription, 
Mr. N. G. Majumdar, places it paleeographically between cir. 1030 
and 1183 A.D. ; but he is in favour of assigning it to the first half of 
the twelfth century A.D. We shall here try to see if we can make 
a nearer approach to the date. 

The inscription says that a Buddhist ascetic named Karuna- 
srimitra of Somapura (identified with modern Paharapura in 
Rajshahi), fourth in spiritual ascent from Vipulasrimitra, the donor 
of the benefactions recorded therein, was burnt to death by the 
approaching Vangala army, setting fire to his house. Assigning 25 
years to a generation, as is generally done, the event falls in the 
reign of Mahipala I or his son Nayap^a. Now, Taranatha says 
that when Chanaka, the maternal uncle of Mahipala, was ruling for 
him {981-1010 A.D.), the people of Bengal revolted and entered 
Magadha by force, but he subdued them {I. A., Vol. IV, p. 366). 
Further the NManda inscription of the iith regnal year of Mahipala 
refers to the destruction of Nalanda by fire (Bh. N.L.I., No. 1626). 
We are inclined to make the revolutionary Vangala army responsible 
for all these three acts. 

If our surmise is correct, the events must have occurred in the 
reign of Mahipala, and on or before the iith year, i.e. 991 A.D. 
Taking into account the preservation of the manuscript copied in 
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Nalanda in the 6th year of reign rderred to above (986 A.D.), 
we are led to think that the incendiarism was committed before 
that date. Again the VangSla people possibly rose in rebellion 
after the 3rd year of reign (983 A.D.), when the BaghaurS image 
was inscribed in Samateta {Ibid., No. 1624). More approximately 
these occurrences took place in 984-5 A.D. This being the time of 
Karunasiimitra, the time of Vipula^rimitra must be about 1060 
A.D. The date of the inscription can, therefore, be assumed to be 
in the neighbourhood of 1060 A.D. 


JoGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 


REVOLT OF VANGALAS IN THE REIGN OF 
MAHIPALA I 

We have shown above that there was a rising of the people 
of Vahgala during the reign of Mahipala I at about 984-5 A.D. 
The army of the revolutionaries set fire to the monasteries of vSoma- 
pura and Nalanda and entered Magadha by force, but was ultimately 
routed. We do not know who was the king of Vahgala at this time 
that led the insurrection, and what was the cause of this insurrection. 
Let us see if we can throw any light on these questions. 

That these revolutionaries set fire to the Buddhist monasteries 
shows that they were other than the Buddhists, and bore ani- 
mosities towards Buddhism. The rising, therefore, seems to be 
more of the religious nature than political. Of what religious 
persuasions were they ? The Tibetan accounts give us some 
inkhng of the state of reUgion in Bengal at this time. S. C. Das 
writes in his Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow, p. 57, that 
‘ the l^rthikas and the followers of other heretical religions were 
unfriendly to the Buddhist , at this time. It thus appears, that 
although the majority of the population was Buddhist, an active 
reaction had set in against Buddhism. Who could have been 
these active agents ? Who were bold enough to rise against the 
king and the state religion ? Religious zeal of this militant nature 
is generally found among the new converts to some new religion. 
So they cannot be the Brahmanists. 

We know that two reUgious sects came into being at this time 
in Bengal. They are the Dharma cult in RS^a and the Natha 
cult preached by Matsyendranatha and Gorakshanatha and their 
followers in East and North Bengal. As the revolutionaries 
were from Vahgala or Eastern Bengd, they must have been the 
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followers of the Natha cult.^ That the NSthas were among the anti- 
Buddhists will be clear from the following passage in p. 68 of the 
same book : — 

‘Of the Tirthikas, ainong whom were the ^aivas, Vaishnava 
and Kapilas, the sons of &va were jealous of the Buddhists. They 
did not like the idea of a Buddhist propaganda in Tibet. It is said 
that attempts were made by them to assassinate Ati^ '. 

Who could have been these ‘sons of &va’, other than the 
‘ Saivas ’ mentioned separately ? They can be no other than 
the followers of the Natha cult. For they identify their 
Adinatha, from whom Matsyendranatha got the cult, with &va, 
and call themselves of Siva gotra, i.e. sons of Siva. Hatha-yoga 
is said to have been introduced by Matsyendranatha and 
Gorakshanatha. The same book again tells us in p. 64, that 
the Tibetan messenger who came to take Atisa to Tibet saw a 
Yoga-panthi ascetic, who lay like a dead man, with his breath 
stopped. People said that his age was from three to four hundred 
years. The messenger reported the fact to Atisa, but he spoke 
disparagingly of this Yoga system. This shows that there were 
some powerful Hatha-yogis, for whom the Buddhist monks had not 
much respect. In all probability, they were Natha Yogis. So, it 
appears, Natha cult was well established when Mahipala was reigning 
in Magadha. 

According to the story of Gopicand or Govicandra of folk 
song, queen Mayanamati was converted to this cult by Goraksha- 
natha and her son king (^vicandra by Hadipa, who was also a 
Natha siddha. Govicandra was king of Mehierakula and Patikera 
in the district of Tippera. There is still a hill called Maynamati 
where an underground gumphd has been found. A large number of 
Nathas or Yugis still reside in the neighbourhood of this hill. In 
fact, Natha or Yugi as a preponderant caste is found only in Bengal, 
and the largest number of them live in East Bengal where the cult 
originated. With the conversion of the king Govichandra the cult 
became a sort of state religion and a large number of his subjects 
were converted to the faith. 

Some identify this king Govichandra with king Govindachandra 
of Vahgala-deM of the Tirumalai inscription of Rajendra Chola, 


* This is corroborated by the Pag. Sam. Jon. Zang (p. 122), which refers to 
Oorak^’s religious conflict with the Buddhists. He converted a large number of 
Buddhists to his Tintrika cult. We are indebted to Dr. P. C. Bagchi for this 
information. Probably Goraksanatha gave the Natha cult a Hindu turn, so he is 
looked down upon as a heretic, although his guru Matsyendranatha is worshipped 
as an avatara of Avalokiteivara, in Nepal. 
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who was a contemporary of king MahipSla.* If there is any truth 
in this identification, this newly converted king with his newly 
converted subjects, most probably, rose against the Buddhists, 
burnt their monasteries, and invaded Magadha.* 

JOG^NDRA Chandra Ghosh. 


TWO BUDDHAGHOSAS 

The greatest known Pali scholiast is not the only Buddhaghosa 
noted in the Pali commentarial tradition. There is another Buddha- 
ghosa to be reckoned with, I mean a second Buddhaghosa at whose 
instance the Pali scholiast undertook to prepare his famous com- 
mentary on the Vibhahga, the second Book of the Abhidhamma 
Piteka. This commentary is no other than what is called Sammo- 
havinodani. The commentary itself was based upon an earlier com- 
mentary called Poranatthakatha. The work has no reference to the 
Mahavihara (Great Minister) tradition of Ceylon. By Poranattha- 
katha one may understand, no doubt, the commentary which became 
current in Ceylon from the time of Mahamahinda (3rd century 
B.C.), — which is ascribed by tradition to Thera Mahinda of ancient 
fame. From the reference it is not at all decisive whether the 
other Buddhaghosa was a celebrity of South India or of Ceylon. 
The reference is as follows : 

yacito thitagunena 

yatina adandagatina subuddhina Buddhaghosena 
yam arabhi racayiturii atthakatham sunipunesu atthesu 
sammohavinodanato sammohavinodani nama 
Poranatthakathanam saram adaya sa ayam nitthatn. 

(Sammohavinodani, Nigamana-gatha) . 


^ Dr. P. C. Bagchi in the introduction to his recently published Kaulajanavi- 
nir^ya has assigned Matsyendranatha to the tenth century A.D. This also 
brings Govindachandra, the son of the disciple’s disciple, to the latter part of the 
tenth and beginning of the eleventh century. 

* The cause of the rising might have been combined with a political reason 
also. A MS. of a Bengali drama in the Cambridge University I,ibrary, called the 
Gof ichand Ndtaka, gives an account of the attack of Gopichand’s Kingdom by a 
Vahga prince (Proc. Sixth. Orient. Conference, p. 273). This prince might have 
been Mahipala himself or a feudatory of his. Govindachandra was the King of 
Vahgala. So according to this Vanga and Vahgala were two different provinces. 

These Vangalas were perhaps the Karnatakas, referred to in the 
kaidikam, from whom Mahipala reconquered Kusumanagara (Pafaliputra), with 
the help of his maternal uncle Chanaka or Chanakya. 
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Here Buddhaghosa praises the thera bearing his name, as 
a saintly man endowed with steady moral qualities, following a 
decisive course of life, and acting wisely. This would seem to sug- 
gest that his namesake was rather an elder than a younger con- 
temporary of his. 

B. M. Barua. 


THE §CFI MOVEMENT IN INDIA 
(Early Period — 1000 A.D.-1150 A.D.) 

The early period of the Sufi movement in India begins from 
the beginning of the eleventh century A.D. and extends t(< the 
middle of the twelfth century A.D. Itinerant Sufis, generally 
known as darvishes, of Bukhara, Samarqand, and Persia and prob- 
ably also Arabia and Syria, turned their attention to India during 
this period. The first and foremost duty in the lives of these saints 
was to preach the true faith among those who were outside it, 
dedicating their lives to the service of humanity. Inspired with 
these ideals they crossed the western boundaries of India, which 
were known to them as early as the eighth century A.D. Who was 
the first Sufi to enter India and who were those to follow him are 
not definitely known to us. Stray names of saints are available from 
many a quarter of India, but unfortunately they are so mixed up with 
myth and legend that we are not in a position to make any definite 
statement with regard to these earliest personalities. So far as we 
know, these earliest preachers had worked singlehanded, since they 
had either no worthy deputies (l^alifahs) or very few followers 
who could take up the work left unfinished by themselves. They 
came to India without any definite mandate from any particular 
group of Sufis. Their activities were confined only to the localities 
where they came or where they settled, and they do not seem to 
have been so very successful in their propaganda owing to the 
existing political and social conditions of the country. Their 
attempts at proselytism were probably merely sporadic ones and 
their advent to this land was really occasional. We give below the 
brief life-sketches of a few of the Sufis who seem to have formed 
the earliest known mission of Islam to India ; — 

(a) ^ayto Isma'il ; — ^He came of the cdebrated Sayyad family 
of Bu^ara and was well-versed in both secular and theologicjd 
learning. He came to India and settled at Lahore in or about the 
year 1005 A.D. It is said that crowds ' flocked to listen to his 
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sermons, and that no unbeliever ever came into personal contact 
with him without being converted to the faith of Islam.’* 

{b) Sayyad Na^ar Sh§h The Muhammadan community 
of the Ravuttans, found in large numbers in the districts of Madura, 
North Arcot, Coimbatore, Tinnevelly, and the Nilgiris in the Madras 
Presidency, assert that they were converted to IslSim by a group of 
Muslim preachers among whom Sa5^ad Natljar ^ah (969-1039 
A.D.) was the most famous one. It is said and generally believed 
that this saint travelled through many countries, such as Arabia, 
Persia, and many parts of Northern India, and entered at last 
the Deccan to settle in Trichinopoly where he died in the year 
1039 A.D. His tomb is one of the holiest places of pilgrimage to 
the Muslims of Southern India.* 

(c) Shah Sultan Rumi One old Persian document, executed 
in the year 1671 A.D. (1082 A.H.), has revealed the name of this 
saint, in whose memory were dedicated certain rent-free lands 
which the government tried to take away from the possession of the 
Mutawalli or trustee. This document records that the Koch King 
of the locality of Madanpur in Netrakona sub-division of Mymen- 
sing district (Bengal) tried to poison the saint who arrived at his 
dominion with his religious preceptor Sayyad Shah Surkh l^ul 
Antiah in the year 445 A.H. (1053 A.D.). This saint with his 
wonderful miraculous powers baffled the aim of the Raja who 
afterwards was obliged to accept Islam and dedicate the whole 
village to the revered memory of the saint and future spiritual 
successors.® 

(d) ‘Abdull§.h : — This saint landed on the shore of Gujarat in 
1065 A.D., and carried on his mis.sionary propaganda in or around 
Cambay. He came to India from Yaman and belonged to Isma'ili 
faith of Islam. It is said that on account of his active missionary 
propaganda among the Hindus of Gujarat, many of them were 
converted to Islamic faith. These converts are now called the 
Bohrahs, who still regard him as their first saint and missionary.* 

{e) Data Ganj Bakb§h Lahori : — He was a great Sufi, a well- 
known traveller, and an eminent Sufi savant. His learned book, 
Ka^fu-’l-Mahjub, where he treated of the lives, teachings, and 
observances of the Sufis, speaks of his profound learning in the 


' Arnold, Preaching of Islam, p. 280 ; Titus, Indian Islam, p. 42. 

* Madras District Gazetteers, 1907, Trichinopoly, I, p. 338 ; Arnold, Preaching 
■ of Islam, p. 267 ; Titus, Indian Islam, p. 48 ; Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion 

and Ethics, Vol. XI, p. 69. 

® Bengal District Gazetteers, Mymensing, 1917, p. 152. 

* Titus, Indian Islam, pp. 43 and 98 ; Madfiahibu-’l-Islam, p, 272. 
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Sflfi-istic lore. His real name was Ma^jidum Sayyad ‘Ali Uluwwi 
al-Hujwiri.’ After a long travel over the tracts of Muslim world, 
he came to India in the latter part of his life and settled at I^ahore. 
From the inscription, attached to his shrine at Lahore, we come to 
know definitely that he died in the year 465 A.H. =» 1072 A.D. His 
shrine is still a famous place of pilgrimage to the thousands of visitors 
hailing from the different distant places of Northern India.* 

(/) Nuru-’d-Din : — ^This saint is generally known as Nur Satagar. 
He belonged to the Isma'ili sect of the Musalmans, and was sent 
from Alamut, in Persia, to Gujarat during the reign of Siddha Raj 
{A.D. 1094-1143). It is said that he was a great missionary of 
wonderful divine power who converted the Kaubis, Kharwas, and 
Koris, all of whom belonged to low-caste Hindus. "TThe Muslim 
community of ^e Khojahs regard him as their first missionary.* 

(g) Baba Adam Shahid Many versions of a single story, 
relating to the activities of this warrior-saint, are still current in 
East Bengal. He came to Bengal during the reign of Raja Ballala 
Sena, with whom he fought for the cause of Islam and courted 
martyrdom probably in 1119 A.D., the year of the death of Raja 
Ballala Sena.* He lies buried in a sepulchre of architectural beauty, 
situated in the village of ‘Abdullahpur ’ in Bikrampur, Dacca. 

{h) Muhammad ‘Ali : — This saint landed on the shore of Gujarat 
in the beginning of the twelfth century A.D. He is generally given 
the credit of being the first missionary to one section of the I^ojas. 
He died in the year 1137 A.D. and his tomb in Cambay is regarded 
as a holy place.* 

These are the few historical personages who figure prominently 
in the early history of Sufiism in India. There are many other 
persons, claiming to belong to this period, of whom we either know 
very little or hear of only myths and legends of absurd and quite 
incredible nature. The short accounts of the lives of saints, given 
above, will show that these missionary-saints did not come to a 
single tract or province of India in quick succession. This vast 
continent of India, extending from Lahore on the north and 
Trichinopoly on the south, from Gujarat on the west and Bengal on 
the east, was, as if, chosen to be a field of their activities. In com- 
parison with the vastness of the country, the inspiration, claimed 


* Kagfifu-’l-Ma^jub, Nicholson’s tr., introduction ; Encyclopasdia of Islam, 
p. 927 ; Bharatiya Madhya Yuge Sadhanar Dhara (Cal. Univ.), p. 9. 

* Arnold, Preaching of Islam, p. 275, Titus, Indian Islam, p. 43. 

* Blochmann, Contributions to the Geography and History of Bengal, pp. 76-77 ; 
R. D. Banerji’s Bahgalar Itihasa, 2nd Ed., Vol. I, pp. 320-323. 

* Titus, Indian Islam, p. 98. 
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to be divine but drawn from within, was but simply inadequate, and 
the numerical strength of these preachers was but very negligible. 
Religious intolerance and persecutions were not unheard of things 
in those ancient days when the local kings (of course there had 
been some honourable exceptions) often tried to extirpate the foreign 
missionaries from their kingdoms. It is not unlikely that the 
activities of some were cut short by martyrdom at the hands of 
kings or people who did not like their preaching and their ways. 
These were the chief causes largely contributing to the failure of the 
mission of the early Sufis of India. 

But one thing they achieved and that is the preparation of a 
suitable field of work for generations to come. On the foundation 
laid down by their piety, zeal, and self-sacrifice, the succeeding 
generations of Sufis could easily build a lofty but beautiful fabric 
with the materials of India as well as of Persia. These first mis- 
sionaries awoke the conscioirsness of the Indians to the advent of a 
new light and that was Islmn. This produced a good result for the 
future propaganda so that when in the latter part of the twelfth 
century, the Sufis began to come to India in an unbroken chain of 
succession, they were often welcomed and accepted as men of good 
life who had a message to give. In this way, the early Sufis laid 
a good foundation of success by their failures. 

Md. P'namul Haq. 


WERE THE MAUKHARIS MALAY AS? WERE THE 
MALAVAS AN ETHNIC TYPE? 

According to the Harata Inscription the Maukharis (also called 
Mukharas) were descended from the hundred sons whom King 
Asvapati obtained, through his wife, from Vaivasvata (i.e. Yama). 
The originator of this dynasty was thus Asvapati who, obviously, 
has been intended by the author of the inscription to be the same 
as the father of Savitri of epic and puranic tradition. 

The Savitri-Satyavana story of the Mahabhdrata, however, seems 
to suggest that the Maukharis belonged to the tribal stock known 
as the Malavas. This will be evident from the following citation 
from the Mahabhdrata. Savitri said to Yama; — 

‘ My request 'is that Satyavana may be alive again, for I 
am as if dead without my husband. Without him I do not 
want to be happy, nor do I wish to go to heaven. I do not 
want wealth and riches, nor do I care to live without my husband. 
You have already wished that I may give birth to hundred sons. 
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how then are you taking my husband ! So I pray that 
Satyavana be restored to life so that your wish may be fruitful ’ . 
Then Yama became much pleased with her devotion and said, 

‘ Be it so Satyav^a came back to life, and then Yama addressed 
her again : — 

‘ O auspicious one ! here I release your husband you 

may now take him with you. He will now be free from diseases 

and will always be successful in his attempts Your 

father will also beget through your mother Mdlavi hundred sons 
who will be remembered for ever with their sons and grandsons.' 

Pituscate putrasatam bhavita tava matari | 

Malavyam Malavanam 6asvatah putrapautrinah 1 | 

If, then, the claim of the Maukharis in the Harata inscription 
has any value, it follows that they were descended from the sons 
of A^vapati through MMavi who were known as MMavas. 

The Malavas, according to Dr. Rai Chaudhuri (Pol. Hist. 
Anc. Ind., 2nd Edn., p. 361 n.), were at different times in occupation 
of at least seven regions known as Malava {Sapta-M dlavah) , among 
which were the districts round Bhilsa, the districts round Prayag 
which, according to Vatsyayana, was called Purva-Malava (cf. my 
paper on ‘ The Maukharis of Kanoj ’ in the Cal. Rev., 1928, Feb., 
p. 210 n.), and the Fatehpur districts of the United Provinces. It 
is significant that the Maukharis were in occupation of the major 
portion of these tracts. 

Incidentally it may be pointed out that the Malavas were 
considered to have been an important ethnic group in ancient India. 
Mr. Jogendrachandra Ghosh kindly drew my attention sometime 
ago to several passages in the Visnudharmottaram and the Sama- 
rdnganasiUra where the name MMavya occurs as a particular type 
of men. It was later on found that this name conveying the same 
meaning and import was also referred to in the Brhatsamhitd. In 
all the.sc texts, men, obviously of India, are divided into five 
standardized types : Haihsa, Bhadra, Malavya, Rucaka, and ^asaka, 
for purposes of artistic representation ; and their physiognomical 
peculiarities have been very clearly and elaborately described. 
According to the Visnudharmottaram (III, 35) a Malavya is 104 
ahgulas in measure while according to the Brhatsamhitd, 108. The 
Visnudharmottaram describes a MMavya as ‘ dark like the Mudga- 
puise (Kidney bean) with a body very beautiful on accoimt of the 
slender, waist with arms reaching up to the knees, with broad 
shoulders, broad jaws, and nose like that of an elephant ’ (Kramrisch’s 
Edn. and Trans., p. 32) . The description of the Brhatsamhitd is more 
detailed. ‘The MMavya will be marked by arms resemblin g an 
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elephant’s trunk, and by hands reaching to the knees. His members 
and joints are fleshy, he has a well-proportioned and neat frame, 
and a slender waist. His face, of oblong form, measures 13 digits, 
the transverse measure between the ears being 3 digits less. He 
has fiery eyes, comely cheeks, even and white teeth, and not too 
thick Ups’, (Kern’s Trans., J.R.A.S., Vol. VII, 1875, pp. 93-97)- 
It is evident that these descriptions refer to an ethnic type to which 
the Malavas belonged. 

Niharranjan Ray. 


WHO WERE THE AUTHORS OF MOHENJO-DARO 

CULTURE ? 

Since the pubhcation of Sir John Marshall’s Mohenjo-Daro, 
it has practically been accepted as an established fact that the 
authors of the chalcohthic culture found at Mohenjo-Daro belonged 
to four racial types. They have been named as follows : — 

1 . Proto- Australoid, as inferred from skulls. Nos. 2, 1 1 , and M. 

2. Mediterranean, as inferred from skulls. Nos. 6, 7, 9, 

10, and 26. 

3. Mongolo-Alpine, as inferred from .skull. No. 3. 

4. Alpine, as inferred from skull. No. 14, of a child. 

Sir John Marshall himself is not of course the father of this 
theory of four racial types at Mohenjo-Daro. He has in fact merely 
repeated what Col. Sewell and Dr. Guha of the Zoological Survey 
of India have jointly recorded in the course of a long chapter in his 
work. These gentlemen have based their conclusion on the cranio- 
metrical measurements of the skeletons recovered from Mohenjo- 
Daro. To test the validity of their conclusion, it is, therefore, up 
to us to enquire into the age and nature of the skeletons and the 
circumstances under which they were found. Such an enquiry, 
however, casts grave reflection on the validity of their conclusion. 

Their conclusion is based upon the examination of some 26 
skeletons of which 22 were complete bodies and four only skulls. 
17 of these skeletons were recovered by Mr. Hargreaves during Sir 
John Marshall’s excavations of 1925-26, and as such his opinion on 
the finds should carry great weight. Of these 17 skeletons, only 
Nos. I to 4 are considered by the official archaeologists to be in all 
probability true burials. Nos. 5 to 16 were found huddled together 
in such a queer, awkward and topsyturvy fashion that Mr. 
Hargreaves could not but conclude that they were ‘more like 
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evidence of a tragedy than a form of burial, for the intermingling 
of the skeletons points to simultaneous interment (P. ^0.) 
The rest of the skeletons were found lying on the streets. It is thus 
more than obvious from the description of the official archaeologists 
that if any serious conclusion is to be drawn from the skeletal 
remains at Mohenjo-Daro, it is to be from the skulls found in 
the four burials. 

But of these four burial-skeletons, No. 4 was not at all received 
by the official anthropologists. No. i was on examination found to 
be ‘ only a few hundred years old, if indeed as old as that ’. The 
skull. No. 2, was found in a damaged state and so was No. 3. On 
the last one Col. Sewell and Dr. Guha observe : ‘ Extensive re- 
construction of the back part of the skull was necessary ; and as a 
result of this, many of our measurements must be regarded with con- 
siderable degree of caution (P. 613.) Yet, it is from this particular 
skull only that they have inferred a Mongoloid element in the 
population of Mohenjo-Daro ! Even if it be taken for granted that 
this particular skull possesses the usual Mongoloid facial charac- 
teristics, we would still look askance as to the propriety of inferring 
a summer from a single swallow, — and particularly when that 
swallow was found in a badly mangled state ! 

We would now come to a consideration of skull. No. 14, which 
is that of a child, and from which an Alpine strain has been inferred 
in the population of Mohenjo-Daro. But here also we cannot but 
wonder at the hardihood of these official anthropologists to infer a 
type from the skull of a child ! It is well-known that anthro- 
pometrical measurements to be of any value are always taken on 
adult people. The skull of a child is still in a plastic condition, and 
it has considerable potentiality of undergoing subsequent trans- 
formations. How dubious is its value in concluding a type from 
it, is evident from the following observation of the official anthro- 
pologists themselves ; ‘ It must, however, be borne in mind that 
some of these skulls have undergone a certain amount of posthumous 
deformation owing to the pressure of the super-incumbent earth, 
and this process has probably also been assisted by the deterioration 
of that part of the skull that lay below ’. (Pp. 606-607.) 

It is thus obvious from what has been stated above that we 
have very meagre or practically no conclusive evidence for inferring 
a Mongoloid or an Alpine type at Mohenjo-Daro. There now 
remain two more types for our consideration, namely, the Proto- 
Australoid and the Mediterranean. Now excepting a badly mangled 
skull, the evidence for these two types come from the skulls found 
either huddled together in a room as described above or lying on 
the streets. Of the skulls found on the streets, only two throw any 
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light on our point,— namely Nos. 19 and 26. These two skulls have 
afforded to the official anthropologists confirmatory evidence of a 
Mediterranean type at Mohenjo-Daro. Yet they themselves say 
that one of these (No. 26) was found in a badly crushed state, and 
the other (No. 19), ‘ judging from the condition of the bones and the 
character of teeth, which are not at all worn, this skull belongs to 
a later period ’. 

There thus remain for our consideration only the skeletons 
found huddled together in a small room. Now the question is, 
Were they contemporary with the chalcolithic culture, of Mohenjo- 
Daro, or if they were, are they to be accepted as representing the 
population of Mohenjo-Daro } Considerable doubt is expressed as 
to the contemporaneity of the skulls with the chalcolithic period 
by the fact that two of the skulls found lying cheek by jowl with the 
chalcolithic remains should be pronounced after examination by 
the official anthropologists to be of later date. Even if they are 
accepted as being contemporaneous with the other finds, we think 
it would be wise to hold with Mrs. Dorothy Mackay that ‘ the 
very fact that these skeletons were together in one room, whereas 
the remains of the rest of the large population are conspicuously 
absent, suggests that they may have been a group of slaves or 
prisoners who died in captivity of some sudden pestilence and 
were hastily covered over where they lay instead of undergoing 
the customary burial or cremation rites. Indeed, the fact that 
these skeletons represent more than one race is in favour of their 
being foreigners, whether prisoners or slaves’. (Dorothy Mackay, 
Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1932, p. 436.) More 
plausible would, however, be the suggestion that they were squatters 
in the ruins or treasure hunters who met this tragic fate in later 
time. If skulls recovered from what were considered by the ex- 
cavators to be contemporary burials be on scrutiny pronounced 
by the anthropologists to be only a few hundred years old, how 
much more dubious is the value of the evidence of the skulls found 
on the streets or crushed under the ruins ! 

Atui, K. Sur. 


SOME NOTES ON TRIBES OF ANCIENT INDIA 

I. halvas 

The Salvas were an important people of Ancient India and 
are referred to in the AstMhyayi of Panini, the Epics, and the 
Puranas. But they do not seem to have been able to maintain their 
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integrity till down to the historical period ; they are hardly referred 
to in inscriptions or in later Sanskrit or Pali Uterature. 

The earliest mention of the Salvas as a tribe is found perhaps 
in the Gopatha Brahmana (i, 2, 9), where they appear in connection 
with the Matsyas. The Matsyas, it is well-known, were inhabitants 
of the region identical with the kingdom of King Virata of the 
Mahabharata, and the Matsya capital has been identified with 
Virat in the Jaipur State. The Salvas probably occupied the 
territory now occupied by the native state of Alwar (Cunningham, 
An. R.A.S.I., XX, p. 120 ; Matsya P., Ch. 113). According to the 
Mahabharata (Virate P., Ch. I), the Saiva country was situated 
near Kuruksetra ; and was the kingdom of the father of Satyavana, 
the husband of Savitri (Vana P., Ch. 282). The capital of the 
halvas seems to have been Salvapura (Mbh. Vana P., Chap. 14) 
which is also called Saubhaganagara which was ruled over by 
King 3 alva.* His kingdom or territory was known as Marttikavata 
or Mrttikavati * ; it follows therefore that Marttikavata or Mrtti- 
kavati and the ^alva country were one and the same. King Salva 
is said to have attacked Dvaravati but was killed by Krsna (Mbh. 
Vana P., Ch. 14). In the great Kuruksetra war the halvas along 
with the Matsyas, Kekayas, Ambasthas, Trigarttas, and others lent 
their support to the army of Duryodhana against the Pandavas. 
They along with the Ambasthas and Trigarttas formed an unit of 
the army led by Bhisma (Bhisma P., Ch. 20. 10, 12, 15). In the 
Udyoga Parva (54. 18) they are associated with the PancMas, 
Kekayas, and Surasenas ; elsewhere (56. 18) in the same parva, 
they are associated with the Malavas. In the Bhisma Parva, the 
Salvas, Matsyas, Ambasthas, Traigarttas, Kekayas, Sauviras, and 
six other tribal states are said to have arrayed themselves by the 
side of Bhisma (Ch. 18. 13-14). The mighty Salva king is said 
to have been laid low in the battle-field by Bhimasena (Karna P., 
Ch. 5, 42). The Salvas are referred to in the Mahabharata (III, 
14, 633-4 ; 17- 695, 710 ; 22. 885-86) as Danavas and Daiteyas. 

The Va/^u and the Matsya Pur mas locate them amongst the 
central nations (i.e. Madhyadesa) ; but the Visnu Purana places 
them in the extreme west along with the Sauviras, Saindhavas, 
Hunas, f^akalas, Madras, etc. (II, Ch. Ill, 16-18 SI.). The Brahma 
Purana practically repeats what is stated by the Visnu and locates 
them it? the Aparanta or western country (Brahma P., Ch. 19. 


* According to the Mahabharata (XII, 234, 8607 andXIII, 137, 6267) Dyutiniant 
was a king of the Salvas who gave his kingdom to Rcika. 

* Pargiter, A.I.H.X., p. 279. According to Pargiter, ‘ Marttikavata must be 
distinguished from Mrttikavati. Marttikavata existed before, e.g. according to the 
story of Rama, Jamadagnya ’ (Mbh. Ill, n6, 11076 ; VII, 70, 2436) — Ibid., f.ii. 7. 
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16-18). In the Bengali recension of the Ramayana (Kisk. K., 
XLIII, 23) also they are classed among the western nations. 

The Astadhydyi of Panini gives very interesting information 
about the halvas. Commenting on Sdlvabayaba in the Moka, 
Salvdbayaba pratyagrathakalakutaimakadifl (4. i, 173), the Kd^ika 
states Udumbara, Tilakhala, Madrakara, Yugandhara, BhuUnga, 
and Saradatta as the six abayabas or parts of the Salvajanapada. 
Bhulihga of KS^ika is probably the same as Bolingai of Ptolemy 
(McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 163). Among the Bhargas in the 41 oka, 
‘ Na Pracya Bhargadi Yaudheyddibhyah ’ {4. i, 178), the Kasika 
includes the Karusas, the Kasmiras, and the Salvas. The Kasika 
on another sloka (4. 2, 76) refers to a city named Vaidhumagni 
of the Salvas, built by Vidhumagni. The Salvas, according to the 
Kasika, are included among the Kacchadis (4. 2, 133) along with the 
Kasmiras. A Salveya is referred to in the §loka ‘ $dlveya Gdndhdri- 
hhydm' (4. i, 169) ; the Kasika explains $dlveya as referring to the 
prince of the Salvas. 

2. Madras 

The Sudras as a tribe seem to have played some part in Ancient 
Indian History, and are often mentioned in the Mahabharata and 
the Puranas, as also in the accounts of Greek geographers and 
historians. 

The Madras were an important tribe of the north-west when 
Alexander invaded India. They were, however, among those who 
were vanquished by the Macedonian conqueror. Greek authors 
refer to them as Sodrai in association with the Massanoi and 
Monsikaros all of whom occupied portions of modem Sind. The next 
reference to the Sudras to which a definite date can be assigned is 
that contained in the Mahdbhdsya of Patanjali (I, 2, 3) where they 
are associated with the Abhiras. In the Mahdbhdrata also they 
are associated with the Abhiras and are said to have occupied the 
region where the river Saraswati dries herself into the desert, i.e. 
near Vina 4 ana in Western Rajputana {^ddrdbhirdn prati dvesdd 
yatro nastd Saraswati, Mbh., IX, 37. i). Elsewhere also in the 
Mahdbhdrata (Salya Parva, 2119) the Sudras are associated with the 
Abhiras. In the Harivamia (Cal. Ed. 12, 837), we have Madrd- 
bhirdh (Madras and Abhiras in conjunction) just where we would 
expect to get ^udrdhhirdh ; obviously Madra is a misreading for 
^ddra, for Madras are hardly an3rwhere connected with the Abhiras.* 


* M. Langolis reads ‘ Sfirabhirah ’ following obviously the Visnu, Bhagavata, and 
some other Puranas. See his translation of the Harivamia, Vol. II, p. 401. Also 
Goldstiicker’s Dictionary, p. 299. 
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According to the Markaiideya Purdna {57. 35), the Sudras 
were located in the Aparanta r^on or western country, and are 
associated with the Bahlikas, Batadhanas, Abhiras, PaUavas, etc. 
The Brahmapurdna (ig. 17) also places them in the west and 
associates them with the Saurastras, Abhiras, Arburdas, Malavas, etc. 

Tathapar^tyah Saur^trah Sudrabhir^tatharbudah | 
Maruka MMavakaiva Pariyatranivasinah 1| 

The Visnu Purdna has ^urdbhirdh (II, 3) in place of what 
obviously should be ^udrdbhirdh. So also in the Bhagavata Purana 
(XII, 1, 36) we have : — 

‘ Saurdstrdvantydbhlrdica $urd Arbuda Mdlavdh.' 

The $urdh here is almost certainly a misreading for Sudrah. The 
Saras are hardly known to have been of any importance as a tribe 
in Ancient India. 

3. $avaras 

The Savaras referred to in both the epics were a non- Aryan 
tribe, but their earliest mention is to be found in the Aitareya 
Brahmana (VIII, 18) where it is stated that the elder sons of 
Vi^vamitra were cursed to become progenitors of such servile races 
as Andhras, Pundras, Savaras, Pulindas. and Mutibas (Roth, Zur 
Litteratur und Geschichte des weda, p. 133). The implication of the 
Aitareya passage seems to be that the Savaras were a non-Aryan 
people dwelling somewhere in the Daksindpatha. The Matsya and 
the Vayu Puranas definitely locate them in the South describing 
them as Daksinapathavasinah {Matsya, 144, 46-48 ; Vdyu, 45, 126). 
The Mahdbhdrata (XII, 207. 42) also places them in the Deccan 
along with the Andhras and Pulindas : — 

Daksina-patha-janmanah sarve naravar-Andhrakah | 

Guhah Pulindah ^avaras cucuka Madrakaih saha li 

Ptolemy mentions ‘ a country called Sabarai which is generally 
held to be identical with the region inhabited by the Savaras. 
Cunningham identifies the Sabarai of Ptolemy with Suari of Pliny 
and further identifies 'both with abori^nal Savaras or Suars, a 
wild race who live in the woods and jungles without any fixed 
habitations, and whose country extended as far southward as the 
Pennar river. These Savaras or Suars are only a single branch of 
a widely spread race found in large numbers to the south-west of 
Gwalior and Narwar and South Rajputana where they are known 
as Surrius 


* McCrindle : Ptolemy’s Ancient India, Ed. by S. N. Mazumdar, p. 175. 

* Ibid. 
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The Ramayana story of the ^vara*^ women who were deeply 
attached to Ramacandra also seems to indicate that the Savaras 
were a wil<i tribe inhabiting the forest r^ons of the south. 

B. C. Law. 


BOGUS BODH-GAYA PLAQUE 

Much has been made of an earthen plaque, found at Kumrahar, 
near Patna, in a mound, buried some 6 inches below the surface. 
In the same mound and not far from the place of the plaque was 
unearthed a purse containing the coins of Huviska, buried about 
6 feet below the surface. The plaque adorns the cover of the 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society as its label, and 
forms the subject-matter of the very first article contributed by so 
eminent a writer as late Dr. Spooner. 

It looks like a small circular disc of burnt clay, convex in its 
outer face. Its convex face presents a number of designs, with the 
design of the temple in the centre. The temple stands as a high 
round-shaped tower with three pinnacles on the top, approached on 
its two sides by the flying angels, poised in the air. The sanctuary 
appears as an arched chamber with a seated figure of Buddha, 
enshrined inside. The courtyard is enclosed by a quadrangular 
stone-railing, which is provided with a gateway in front. On two 
sides of the entrance of the sanctuary and within the courtyard one 
may see two standing human figures, both of which are marked by 
a halo (aureola), precisely like the seated figure inside the sanctuary. 

Within the same enclosed courtyard in front of the sanctuary 
and on the right side of the entrance stands an Asokan monolith 
bearing on the top the standing figure of an elephant. A short 
Kharosthi inscription runs lengthwise from the foot of the monolith, 
and is found to be a votive label recording the plaque, as it does, 
to be a gift from a donor of the Kauthuma family, who is described 
as a Samghadasa, ‘the servant of the Buddhist holy order’ — 
Kothumasa Samghadasasa kiti. Judging by the early form of the 
Kharosthi characters in which the inscription is written, Dr. Sten 
Konow, to whom the credit of its decipherment is due, is inclined 
to regard it as a pre-Kaniskan record and to assign it to so early a 
date as circa 134 A.D.^ 


* J.B.O.R.S., Vol. Xir, Pt. II, p. 131. 
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The t^ple is surrounded in its outer circle by vatiaas shrines 
and arti^c representations of l^ends connected witl^Ae life of 
Buddha^ while all are enclosed by an outer wall of brick or of stone. 

The observed difference in style between the Bodh-Gaya temple 
as it stands and the temple as designed in the plaque led late Professor 
Vincent A. Smith to doubt if- the design in the plaque was at all a 
design of the temple at Bodh-Gaya. He felt even inclined to 
suggest that the design was a design rather of the temple of Tiladaka 
as described by Hwen Thsang than of the temple of Mahabodhi.’ 

There is little doubt that the plaque is intended to present 
various shrines at Bodh-Gaya and artistic representations of various 
l^ends connected with the period of enlightenment. The repre- 
sentation of the Neat-herd’s Banyan and the shrine under it precisely 
on a spot, where Hwen Thsang would locate them, leaves no room 
for doubt as to the plaque being a plaque of Bodh-Gaya. 

The great question still remains: Is the plaque genuine or 
spurious ? There is an air of modernity about it, there being 
nothing at all amongst the ancient finds in India that bears the 
faintest resemblance to it. The first suspicion begins to deepen 
into a settled conviction as we detect in it the figure of a gentleman, 
who remains standing with his fat body, long beard and a felt hat 
on his head. 

It is impossible for any one to conceive the various designs who 
has not seen the Barhut representation of the scene of enlightenment 
of Buddha Sakyamuni, who has not read Hwen Thsang’s account of 
Bodh-Gaya, and who is not acquainted somehow with the observations 
in Cunningham’s monograph — Mahabodhi. 

Let the plaque continue to adorn the cover of the J.B.O.R.S. 
as its label. Let it receive the honour of treatment from the sug- 
gestive pen of Dr. Spooner. Even let its inscribed label be assigned 
to a pre-Kani§kan date by so expert an Indian palseographist as 
Dr. Sten Konow. We have to declare the plaque, as it appears, as 
spurious, nothing but spurious. 

B. M. Barua. 


» Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 375ff- 
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THE RAJUKAS and PRADESIKAS OF ASOKA IN 
RELATION TO THE YUTAS 

The Yutas have been mentioned twice in the third Rock edict 
of A^oka, first along with the ‘ RSjuka ’ and the ‘ Pradesika and 
secondly, in connection with the Parisa, without the ' Rajuka ’ 
and the ‘ Pradesika In all the versions of R.E. Ill, we read of 
the Yutas in the plural form, while the other two are invariably 
put in the singular number. This construction strikes one as imply- 
ing some sort of distinction between the Yutas on the one hand 
and the ‘ Rajuka ’ and the ‘ Pradesika ’ on the other. What can 
this distinction possibly be ? 

Asokan scholars have treated the three terms as denoting 
three distinct classes of royal officers who were required to go out on 
tours of inspection every five years. In this view, they have been 
mainly guided by the Girnar version, which alone connects the three 
terms by thrice using the particle ca. But, one would ask — ^if the 
Rajuka and the Pradesika were separate from the Yutas, why 
is it that in the concluding part of the same edict the Parisa issues 
directions in the matter of the said tours of inspection to the Yutas 
only and not also to the Rajuka and the Pradesika (who, too, were 
closely concerned) — to count the king’s instructions or rather his 
principles, in letter and in spirit ? — 

Parisa pi Yute anapayisati gananayaih * hetuto ca vyarhjanato 
ca. 

Why, again, is it that while the Rajukas are met with elsewhere 
(e.g. in pillar edicts IV and VII and the Yerragudi copy of the 
Minor Rock Edict*), there is absolutely no mention of the Yutas 
anywhere else ? Let us see if we can get any clue from any other 
edicts. 

The Parisa, according to whose directions the Yutas were in 
R.E. Ill expected to act, is re-introduced in R.E. VI ; we find 
it there as a dehberative body competent to discuss independently 
even the propriety of royal action. It was such an important body 
that even the King felt it necessary to keep himself informed of 
its proceedings through the agency of the Reporters (Pativedaka). 
From the preamble of this edict it is easily deduced that ordinarily 
the Mahamatras or official magnates were to receive orders from the 
Parisa and that only in cases of emergency would the king entrust 
duties to the MahamStras direct, for actually we read in R.E. VT 


' For ga^nayam meaning ‘ counting ‘ recording ‘ registering see D. R. 
Bhandarkar’s Asoka (second edition), p. 305. 

* See B. M. Barua’s reading in Vol. IX, 1933, pp. 116-18. 
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that one of the apprehended causes of commotion in the Parisa 
was the ‘ sudden imposition ’ of urgent business by the king on the 
Mahamatras : 

Ya va puna Mahamatresu acSyike aropitam bhavati taya 
athaya vivado nijhatl va samto parisayam, etc. (Gimar) 

The position of the Parisa would then seem to be that normally 
it was to direct the Mahamatras. That it directed the Yutas 
also we have already noticed in R.E. III. We notice further 
that in the context where the Yutas figure as persons receiv- 
ing instructions from the Parisa, the Mahamatras are absent, 
and in the context where the Mahamatras are normally to receive 
instructions from the same body, the Yutas are absent. Does it 
not show that the Yutas stand for the Mahamatras and vice versa ? 

The question now arises who were the Rajukas ? Were they 
Mahamatras? The Kurudhamma-Jataka mentions ‘ rajjuka ’ (lit. 
‘ rein-holder of the royal chariot ’ i.e. of the State) as a highly 
important functionary.* In the prose narrative he is described as 
a ‘ rajjugahaka-amacca ’, whose main function was to settle land- 
disputes. Now, Amacca, in Pali literature, is also a Mahdmatta. 
For instance, Vassakara-brahmana is mentioned in the Mahaparinib- 
bana Suttanta as a Magadha-ma/ia«w«o (Digha, II, p. 73) and in 
the Sumahgala-vilasini (Part II, pp. 522-24) as a Vinicchaya-macco. 
Hence, the Rajuka can be called a Mahamatta. Although the 
edicts nowhere describe the Rajukas as Mahamatras, yet compar- 
ing the two texts, R.E. HI and Sep. R.E. I, it is not difficult to 
detect that in the latter the Mahamatra is mentioned in the same 
connection as that in which the Rajukas and the Pradesikas are 
mentioned in the former ; 

R.E. Ill 

Savata vijitasi mama yuta lajflke padesike pamcasu pamcasu 
vasesu anusamyanarh nikhamaihtu etaye va athaye imaya 
dhatnmanusathiya yatha amnaye pi kammaye. (Kalsi) 

Sep. R.E. I : — 

[Etaye ca athaye dharhmate] pamcasu pamcasu vasesu 
anusamyanarh nikhamayisami mahamataih. (Jau.) 

Ujenite pi cu kumale etaye va athaye nikhamayisa(mi) 
hedisaihmeva vagarh no ca atikamayisati tirhni vasani. 
Hemeva Takhasilate pi. (Dhauli) 


^ See Fausboll, Jataka No. 276, p. 367 : — 

Raja niata mahesi ca uparaja purohito 
rajjuko sarathi setthi dono dovariko tatha 
ganika te ekadasa Kurudhamme patitthita. 
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It will also be noted that when R.E. Ill was promulgated, Afoka made 
it a rule for the whole of his empire that the RSjukas as well as the 
Pradesikas should be out on anusamyana at the interval of five 
years. The Sep. R.E. I, on the other hand, goes to show that 
subsequently he found it necessary to modify the rule to this extent 
that the quinquennial system was reduced to a triennial one in the 
case of Mah^atras attached to such provinces as Ujjeni and 
Takkhasila which were under the viceroyalty of the Kumaras, while 
the Mahamatras attached to the centre were to stick to the quin- 
quennial arrangement. 

Two things stand out here : (i) anusamyana of the Mahamatras 
belonging to the centre, i.e. the government directly under the 
control of the king, and (2) anusamyana of similar officials {hedisam- 
meva vagam^) for the provinces. 

If this is of any importance, it is for the reason that here we 
get a clue to the meaning of and distinction between the Rajukas 
and the PrMesikas, which terms would respectively suggest the 
Mahamatras of the central government and those of the provincial 
governments. That is to say, the Rajukas are to be connected 
with the direct rule of the king {raja) and the Pradesikas with the 
provincial rule {Padesa-rajja, as it would be called in Pali). The 
connection of the Rajukas with the central government is also 
borne out by the Yerragudi copy of M.R.E., where we read that it 
was to them at first that thie king’s message had to be officially com- 
municated before they proclaimed it by the beating of drums to the 
Janapadas and the Rathikas.* In other words, the Rajuka was the 
central Mahamatra and the Pradesika the provincial . That is why in 
Sep. R.E. I, in connection with anusamyana, with which the Yutas 
are concerned in R.E. Ill, we have, in place of the Yutas, the 
Mahamatras, including those for the centre and those for the 
provinces, i.e. both Rajuka and PrMesika. Is it not then clear 
that the ‘ Rajuka ’ and the ‘ Pradesika ’ of R.E. Ill are not entities 
distinct from the ‘ Yuta ’, but only a classification or description 
of them. 

This interpretation, namely that Yuta is a generic term for 
Officers of the royal State, is also supported by evidence from 
the Pali literature. In the Raja-Vagga of the Anguttara-Nikaya,* 
raja-yutta or rajdyutta occurs as a general term for officers in the 
king’s service: Rdja-yutto rdjakaraniyesu yutto. Buddhaghosa, in 


* That Vaga cannot but mean the class of officials called Mahamatras is also 
clear from M.R.E., .Siddapur. 

^ Cf. Rajuke anapitaviye bherina janapadapi anapayisati rathikanaqi ca. 

• Anguttara-Nikaya, Part III, p. 156. 
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this connection, further enlightens us that the Raja-yuttas were the 
official agents for transacting State business in the janapadas 
(‘ territories ‘ districts ’) of the king ; Raja-yuttd ti ranno janapadesu 
kiccam samvidhdyakd ayuttapurisd} It is noteworthy that the edicts 
also speak of the Rajukas as engaged among the janapadas (e.g., 
P.E. IV and VII). 

The Girnar use of ca after Yuta would really be no obstacle 
to this interpretation. For instance, in R.E. XII and particularly 
in its Girnar copy, we have the same repeated use of the parti- 
cle after the general term sava-pdsamddni {‘ all denominations ’ , 
‘all religious orders’), which includes both pavajitdni and gharastdni 
(those who had renounced home life and those who adhered to it) : 
sava-pdsamddni ca pavajitdni ca gharastdni ca piijayati. The plural 
form of pavajitdni and gharasthdni need not prejudice the case. For, 
these being adjectives to savapdsathddni must have to be put in the 
plural, which is not essential in the case of ‘ Rajuka ’ and ‘ Pradesika ’ 
in the context of R.E. III. 

Sailendr.^x.^th Mitra. 


ASVAMEDHA 

In a note in this Journal, pp. 114-5 Mr. A. K. Sur has 
suggested that since Madhavavarman I Visnukundin and Pra- 
varasena I Vakataka have been called simply Maharaja in the 
inscriptions, they are to be taken as petty chiefs even though 
they performed the Asvamedha. In support of this theory, Prof. 
D. R. Bhandarkar says that ‘even a feudatory chieftain can 
perform a Horse-sacrifice ’ {ibid., p. 115) and that the Aivamedha 
‘may or may not be preceded by a digvijaya’ (p. 116). These 
theories however are not only against the evidence of the Sruti 
literature, but also go against the evidence of the inscriptions of 
these kings. Keith has rightly pointed out that the Ahamedha ‘ is 
an old and famous rite, which kings alone can bring, to increase 
their realms’ {Relig. Philos. Ved. Upanis., p. 343). The Baudh. 
$raut. Sutra (XV, i) says that a king victorious and of all the land 
should perform this sacrifice. According to the Taittiriya Br. (Ill, 
8. 9. 4), ‘ he is poured aside who being weak offers the Aivamedha ’, 


^ Manoratha-pfirani, Siamese ed., Pt. II, p. 413. 
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and again (V, 4. 12. 3), ‘it is essentially, like the fire-offering, an 
Utsanm-yajm, a sacrifice of great extent and daboration'. See 
Keith, Black Yajus, pp. cxxxii-iv. According to the X-pastamba 
Srauta Sutra (XX, i, i) quoted in the ^abdakalpairuma-pariiista 
(Hitabadi Office, Calcutta), s.v. Aivamedha, a universal {sdrva- 
bhauma) king can perform the Aivamedha, but not {n=spi) an un- 
universal [asarvahhauma) king.* It is clear from these statements 
that a subordinate king could never perform the Aivamedha 
sacrifice. In inscriptions, Pravarasena I has been called samrdt 
which never signifies a subordinate chieftain ; (cf. samrdt[jo]) Vakd- 
takdndm mahdrdja^rt-Pravarasenasya, etc., in the Bal^hat plates, 
{Ep. Ind., IX, p. 270, 1 . 4, and note 4; also the Chammak plates, 
Corp. Ins. Ind., Ill, p. 235). That Madhavavarman I was not 
incapable of digvijaya is proved by a reference to his expedition 
for conquering the eastern countries in the Polamuru grants 
{J.A.H.R.S., VI, p. 17). Moreover, an essential feature of the 
Aivamedha, besides the actual slaying of the horse, is that about 
the completion of the performance, at the bidding of the Adhvaryu 
‘a lute-player (vind-gdthin), a Rajanya, sings to the lute three 
Gathas, verses, made by himself which refer to the victories in battle 
connected with the sacrifice' (Keith, Relig. Philos. Ved. Upanis., 
p. 344). Further, ‘As revealed in the later texts the sacrifice is 
essentially one of princely greatness. The steed for a year roams 
under guardianship of a hundred princes, a hundred nobles with 
swords, a hundred sons of heralds and charioteers bearing quivers 
and arrows and a hundred sons of attendants and charioteers bear- 
ing staves {Sat. Br., XIII, 4, 2, 5 ; Baudh. Sraut. Siitra, XV, i) ’. 
See Keith, Black yajus, loc. cit. To manage these requirements is 
simply impossible for a subordinate chief. Moreover, that the 
progress of the Aivamedha was sometimes impeded when other 

* In place of n=dpi there is an alternative reading api, which is a later inter- 
polation according to Keith {Black Yajus, p. cxxxii), ,but which means to say that 
ununiversal {asarvabhauma ^king who is not master of all the land) kings could 
also perform the Aivamedha sacrifice. The word asarvahhauma never means a 
subordinate chief. The alternate reading'only shows that in later times kings who 
were very powerful, but who did not claim to be ruler of the Earth, i.e. the whole 
or major portion of India, did also perform the Aivamedha. Pulakesin I, fouiider 
of the great Calukya line of Badami, is known to have performed a Horse-sacrifice. 
He cannot be called a sdrvabhauma (ruler of all the land) king ; but, though he 
has sometimes been called simply Maharaja in some CSlul^a inscriptions, 110 his- 
torian will think that he was a feudatory chief. Pulakesin II and his father are 
generally called Mahdrdja, while Mangale^a is sometimes called Rdja (I. A., VI, 
17 ; VII, 161 ; XX, 15 ; E.I., V, 7 ; VI, 4, etc.). Mahdrijddhirdja based on Raja- 
tirdja or Skaonano Shas of the Scytho-Kusans was not very often used in South 
India. 
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kings challenged one’s authority to perform the sacrifice, is not 
only proved from the two cases referred to in the $ai. Br. (XIII, 
5, 3, 21-22), but is also proved from an instance recorded in the 
Udayendiram grant (No. 2), Ind. Ant.,Ylll, p. 273. Udayacandra, 
general of Nandivarman-Pallavamalla, is here reported to have 
defeated the Nisada king, Prhivivyaghra, who was accompanying 
the Aivamedha-turangam, i.e. horse let loose in connection with a 
Horse-sacrifice. Quarrels with neighbouring kings in connection 
with the Asvamedhas of Pusyamitra are distinctly referred to in 
the Mdlavikdgnimitra (Act V). It is stated that Pusyamitra’s 
sacrificial horse was let loose to roam for a year at its own will, 
under the guardianship of his grandson Vasumitra, who was attended 
by a hundred princes and, when the horse perchance reached 
the southern bank of the Sindhu and was captured by the Yavana 
horsemen, brought the horse back after defeating the Yavanas. 

Dines Chandra Sircar. 
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KALIDASER PAKH! : With an Appendix on the I^ist of Birds mentioned by 

Kalidasa and an Index. By vSatya Churn I^aw, M.A., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 

Published by Gurudas Chatterjee and Sons, Calcutta. Price Rs. 6. 

There is hardly anybody, not even a stranger, who has not heard of the great 
Laha family of Calcutta. But up till a quarter of a century ago they were known 
to be votaries of Sri only. Thanks, however, to the I^aw Trinity of Calcutta, their 
House has now become the common abode of Sri and Sarasvati who were so long so 
notorious for their id^vatika virodha. There was however some danger of the three 
I^aws beating the same beaten path. Fortunately, for us. Dr. Satya Chum 
Law has A^ery wisely shewn himself to l>e rara avis in tetris by turning an 
Ornithologist. In fact, he is the first Indian who is an ornithologist in the proper 
sense of the term. He has developed and maintained a beautiful aviary in Agarpara 
in which one can sec some rare specimens of Indian birds. The other day again 
Dr. Law presented some rare stuffed birds, which are not found even in the Zoological 
Gardens of Calcutta, to the Indian Museum for exhibition. He is also the Editor 
of the Bengalee ornithological journal. This is just as it should be. 

Some time ago Dr. Law’s book, Pakhir Kathd was much welcomed and widely 
appreciated by the public. Now he has given a delectable treat to the scholar 
by bringing out this illustrated volume of Kalidaser Pakhi in which he has identified 
the birds mentioned by Kalidasa in his works. In this book he has attempted to 
shew how far the bird life depicted by the great poet as part of the background 
for his characters is true to nature. In fact, one is tempted to believe from a 
perusal of this unique book that KMidasa was himself an ornithologist. We obtain, 
for example, glimpses into Kalidasa’s powers of accurate observation through what 
he says about the migrations of Rajahamsas. As Dr. Law has shewn it, the poet 
is also intimately acquainted with the habitations, associations, and breeding periods 
of his birds. Again, his minute and lucid descriptions of the birds cannot be chal- 
lenged by the modern ornithologists. 

The book is divided into four parts corresponding to the following works of 
Kalidasa :(i) Meghaduta, (2) Ritusamhara, (3) Raghuvathsa and Kumarasambhava, 
and (4) Dramas. In the first part the learned author has identified Rajahaihsa 
with the Bar-headed Goose (Anser indicus, Lath) ; Chakravaka with Brahminy 
Duck (Casarca ferruginea) ; Balaka Avith heron ; Sarasa with Sarus Crane (Antigone 
a. antigone, Linn.) ; §ikhi with Peacock (Pavo cristatus, Linn.) ; vSarika with common 
Mayana (Aoridotheres t. tristis, Linn.) ; Chataka Avith Pied Crested Cuckoo (Clamator 
J. jacobinus, Bodd) ; Paravata with Rock Pigeon (Columba livia intermedia Strickl) ; 
and Grhabalibhuk Avith House Crow or House Sparrow. In the second part he has 
identified Kadamba with Grey Lag Goose (Anser anser Linn.) ; Kraufica with 
Pond Heron ; (Ardeola grayii Sykes) ; Karandava with Coot (Feluca a atra Linn.) ; 
and Kokila with Koel (Endynainis scolopaceus). In the third part the author has 
identified Cakora with Chukar (Alectoris g. Chukar Gray) ; Harita with Green 
Pigeon ; Grdhra with Vulture ; Syena with Falcon Kurari with Osprey (Pandioii 
h. haliaetus Linn.) ; and some other minor birds. 

The opening chapter of the book which deals Avith the migrations of Rajahamsas 
is extremely interesting. It illustrates the poet’s intimate knowledge of bird life. 
He knoAvs of the irresistible breeding impulse of the Rajahamsas Avith the approach 
of the rainy season and the urge which makes them restless. They take to their 
flight with a short supply of vegetable food, the slender fibres of the lotus stalk, 
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towards the mountain Kailasa, to find their home, their breeding grounds, in Lake 
Manasa. They halt for a short while on their way there, if their supply of food 
is exhausted. It is again not easy for the birds to fly over the Himalayas. So they 
cross them by certain passes in those mountains. Thus, the Rajahamsas, as Kalidasa 
informs us, fly through Kraunca-randhra, aptly called Hamsa-dvdra. This Kraunca- 
randhra has been identified with the Nili Pass in the district of Kumaun. 

As all the birds mentioned by Kalidasa are found in Malwa, some scholars are 
of opinion that the poet was a native of that province. Others again have argued 
with some cogency that his native country was Kashmir. It is possible that like 
Bilhana of the Calukya court at Kalyani, Kalidasa was a Kashmiri Pandit settled 
in Malwa. 

The style of Dr. S. C. Law's book is chaste and straightforward, and the argu- 
ments and details have been set forth so lucidly and so beautifully that one wonders 
whether the book belongs to the domain of science or of literature. 

D. R. Bhandarkar. 


EDUCATION IN ANCIENT INDIA, by Dr. A. S. Altekar, Manindra Chandra 

Nandi Professor of Ancient Indian History and Culture, Benares Hindu 

University — Published by the Indian Bookshop ; Benares city, pp. 386. Rs. 3. 

In this book an attempt has been made to trace the history of education in 
India from the earliest times down to about 1200 a.d. The subject is, no doubt, 
a fascinating one and the learned author has done a service to the cause of ancient 
history by tr5diig to put together the scattered threads of Indian culture into the 
skein of a connected narrative. 

Dr. Altckar has tried to construct a consistent and systematic account on 
the materials available to him. The sources of these materials are of course the 
ancient literature of the country, accounts of foreign travellers and others, inscrip- 
tions and coins, grants and deeds of gift, etc. Dr. Altekar has used almost all the 
materials hitherto made available by the researches of well-known scholars in this 
field of work. 

According to Dr. Altekar, home was the centic of education, when there were 
no education^ institutions of the modern type ; people naturally looked after the 
education of their children in their own homes. Upanayana, according to him, 
was the first ceremony by which the child was brought before his teacher. Generally 
the priests of the village combined in themselves the functions of the village school 
master and in course of time upanayana was made compulsory for all. In one's 
student life, one had to |)erform the Upakarma or Sravani annually and it was a 
ritual which marked the beginning of a school or college session and the teachers 
and students joined in it. It was performed immediately after the rains, i.e., in 
the month of Sravana. The session was usually a short one of about six months 
and closed in Pausa or Magha when the Utsarjana ceremony used to be performed. 
The ceremony of Samavartana or Snana (bathing) was performed when the student 
period or Brahmacarya came to an end. The Guru was himself to give the student 
a bath in fragrant water and it was he who had to make the first offering of new 
clothes and ornaments to his pupil. 

Many students used to live with their teacher and the relation between the 
teacher and the student was a cordial one. Sometimes matrimonial relations 
sprang up between the teacher’s daughter or niece and a student who happened to 
live under his roof, but in later times it was forbidden by the Sastras to marry a 
teacher's daughter. 
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It is difficult to say whether in the Vedic times, educational institutions or 
organizations of any kind replaced this individual teaching system. Perhaps it is 
not until we come to the Buddhistic times that we find educational institutions 
or monasteries in which far larger numbers of students received their education 
that it would be possible for any individual teacher to entertain. We know that 
in some cases these institutions developed into universities. 

It was enjoined by the Sastras that a gift of books to the scholars was an act 
of great merit. This explains the process by which manuscripts were multiplied. 
Encouragement was given to the copying of sacred books by wealthy men and 
princes. Sometimes gifts were made for this purpose. In this way rich collections 
of books grew up and the miiversities with their army of teachers found no difficulty 
in the matter of an adequate supply of books without which teaching in the proper 
sense of the term would be impossible. Nalanda was famous for its Ratnasagara 
and other libraries which attracted students and teachers from far and near. 

The fundamental object of education was the formation of character. How 
far this object was attained is clear from the evidence of foreign travellers and 
ambassadors such as Megasthenes and Strabo, Yuan Chwang, A1 Idrisi, Ibii Batuta, 
Marco Polo, and others who unequivocally testified to the honestj" and truthfulness 
of the Indians of their time. 

These are only a few of the many interesting facts with which the book is 
replete. It is not suggested that all the conclusions of the author are correct or 
that they are all based upon cogent evidence. But the author has, in our opinion, 
succeeded in presenting the materials for a history of education in ancient India 
with a true historical insight and a clear appreciation of the difficulties which are 
inherent in the subject-matter of his study. 

Khagkndranath Mitter. 

THE HISTORY OF NORTH-EASTERN INDIA, by Dr. Radha-Govinda Basak, 
M.A., Ph.D., Professor, Presidency College, pp. 340; price Rs. 7-8-0, published 
by The Book Company, I^td., College Square, Calcutta, 1934. 

The present work is a history in a limited sense. It is an attempt to write 
a political history of North-Eastern India from the foundation of the Gupta 
Empire to the rise of the Pala dynasty of Bengal {c. 320-760 a.d.). The author 
who has been a teacher of Sanskrit and Epigraphy to many of our research workers 
has given long years of devotion to this branch of study. Of his numerous con- 
tributions his edition and study of the Damodarpur Copperplates have not only 
thrown much light on various questions relating to the Imperial Guptas, viz. the 
extent of their suzerainty in Bengal, their administration, etc. but also borne clear 
testimony to the depth of his scholarship in these matters. The present work which 
is the result of many years of study is therefore welcome as it comes from a scholar 
on whom we can rely. 

The chapters on the Imperial and later Guptas are more than repetitions of 
earlier works as the author has made many new contributions in matters of details. 
After carefully examining the previous views he has tried to identify Maharaja 
Candra of the Mehaurali Iron Pillar Inscription with Chandragupta I. He has 
established with greater precision than had been possible before the extent of the 
Gupta rule in northern Bengal and has shown that Pun<Jravardhana was an integral 
part of the Gupta empire. In the last chapters the author has traced in a con- 
nected way the history of the various dynasties which ruled in north-eastern India 
till the accession of the Palas and in this connection he has treated fully the history 
of SaSanka, and of the early rulers of Orissa. Nepal, Kamarupa, and Vauga-Saraatata. 
Generally speaking these chapters are well written. 
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However in matters of detail some criticism may be levelled against the book 
of Dr. Basak. North-Eastern India is neither a geographical nor a political unit 
and as such any treatment of the history of this portion of the country cannot but 
appear as a collection of articles. The two dates 320 and 760 a.d. do not mark in 
any way a period which has unity. These things do not matter to a specialist in 
the subject searching for a critical examination of the sources and previous dis- 
cussions on different questions relating to the period in the book but they certainly 
disturb the mind of a common reader. 

The statement of Yi tsing about the King §ri-Oupta cannot be seriously 
regarded as a reference to the founder of the Gupta dynasty. Yi tsing only says 
that ‘ a tradition handed down from ancient times by old men relates that the 
temple was built in olden times by Maharaja §ri-Gupta for Chinese monks These 
monks are said to have come to India ‘ more than 500 years ’ before the time of 
Yi tsing from South-West China by the route of upper Burma (via Yong tch^ang). 
This is reported to have been a local tradition of the place which was visited 
by Yi tsing. There is no corroboration of this fact on the Chinese side. The 
institution if it had existed at all would not have disappeared in the time of 
Fa-hien who is silent about it. 

It is better to regard Chandravarman of the Susunia Rock Inscription as a 
local chief as there is still a place called Pokharana about 25 miles to the east of 
Susunia hill where some antiquities have been discovered. The reading of the 
name of Saraacharadeva (p. 193) on the two coins is still open to doubt. 

By trying to revise the chronology of the Kings of Nepal the author has 
complicated matters. He makes a new suggestion : ‘The group of kings of 
the Ivicchavi dynasty of the first period from Manadeva to Vasantadeva used only 
the Vikrama-samvat in their records; the group of kings of the same dynasty from 
^ivadeva I to Udayadeva and the kings of the Thakuri family and their successors, 
e.g. Anisuvarman, Jisnugupta, and Visnugupta belonging to the middle period, used 
respectiv'ely the Gupta-samvat and Harsha-samvat simultaneously ; while the third 
group of the Idcchavi kings from Narendradeva to Jayadeva II used only the 
Harsha-samvat \ 

Prof. Levi previously established that during this period there were two eras in 
Nepal, the Licchavi era commencing in 110 a.d. and the era of Amsuvarman commen- 
cing in 595 A.D. Prof. Levi obtained the first date from astronomical calculation based 
on data supplied by the Pillar Inscription of Changu Narayana (Bhagvanlal I, Levi I) 
of the year 386. The date is described as ‘ the first day of the bright half of the 
month of Jyaistha of vSarhvat 386 while the moon was in the constellation Rohini 
in the excellent muhurta called Abhijit ’. This astronomical phenomenon, according 
to the calculation of Prof. I^evi, v^as possible on Tuesday the ist May, 496 a.d. 
and the era thus available satisfies the requirement of the year 449 (date obtained 
from Kisipidi Inscription of Vasantadeva — date which according to Dr. Basak 
also belongs to the smne era as used by Manadeva) in which year there was an 
intercalary month of Asad ha. 

Dr. Basak, who has nothing to say against this argument, avoids it and rejects 
the theory of Prof. Levi on two grounds : 

(1) If the theory of Levi is endorsed we would fall into great difficulty in 

solving the dates in two inscriptions, viz. his own No. JX (but Dr. Basak 
really means No. XI, the Dharampur inscr.) and XII both of which 
bear the same date — 520. 

(2) Dr. Basak thinks that both Bhagavanlal and Levi were mistaken in 

reading the numerical* figures as 520 and that it is really 320. Thtis 
Dr. Basak would read 300 . . where they read 500 ... He states that 
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Prof. Eevi himself doubted this reading of the symbol for hundred 
specially the element 5 of 500 which seemed to him as written in the 
manner of 3 (en manure dti 3). 

The first argument does not carry any weight at all because both the inscrip- 
tions are of local importance, the first recording certain privileges granted to the 
inhabitants of the village where the inscription has been found and the second 
recording certain other privileges granted to the inhabitants of the village Kurppasi 
(mod. Khopasi) — the place where the inscription has lx?en discovered. 

The second argument is weak because Dr. Basak has not clearly followed the 
intention of Levi as expressed in his statement. Prof. Levi has not expressed any 
diffidence about his own reading of 5 but on the contrary he has clearly said that 
unlike 3 which has a double belt it is written as a kind of S reversed on its axis 

(‘ an lieu de la double boucle eii maniere de 3 uiie sorte d'S retourne sur son axe ’). 

Prof. Levi has given his full arguments for reading the symbol for hundred as 5 on 
p. 75 (Vol. Ill) which Dr. Basak seems to have missed. 

‘ La difference des deux signes 300 et 500 eclate si on les rapproche . . . Le 
signe de la centaine (quelqu’en soit le trace) avec Taddition de deux traits attaches 
a la hampe de la centaine et qui flechissent en ^ecartant de leur attache ; c’est la 
une forme reguliere constante et qui se constate au Nepal meme dans les inscrip- 
tions de Manadeva a Changu Narayana et 4 Lajaiipat.’ 

We have therefore no reason as yet to discard the theory of Prof. Levi on the 
Licchavi era. 

As for the era of Am^uvarman Prof. Levi has pointed out the difficulties in 
considering it to be the same as that of Harsha. He has shown [Notes sur la 

chronologie Journ. Asiat., 1894, p. 55) that for astronomical reasons the year 34 of 

the era cannot but correspond to 629 a.d. and thus the starting year of the era was 
595 A.D., which happens to be the date of the foundation of the Tibetan empire. 

In spite of these defects the book is on the whole a useful contribution and 
does credit to its author. 

P. C. Bagchi. 

THE BASIC CONCEPTION OF BUDDHISM, by Pandit Vidhusekhara 

Bhattacharya, Principal, Vidyabhavana, Visvabharati, Adharchandra 

Mookerjee lectures for 1932, Calcutta University, published in 1934. 

Of the two lectures now published in a book form, the first is introductory' 
and the second is concerned with ‘the main problem’. The subject itself is 
happily chosen : it is at once deep and fundamental. But the lectures are mostly 
made up of quotations either from the Upanishads and the Bhagavadgita or from 
the Buddhist works of all ages, in Pali as well as Sanskrit, accompanied by 
translations made by other scholars or by the author himself. All that the 
two lectures offer is but a sweet dish of ‘gleanings from a dense forest’, which is 
likely to be palatable to the taste of helpless infants of an isolated nursing home. 
These are lacking in proper co-ordination and logical coherence which characterise 
systematic thought and have nothing to commend themselves to serious considera- 
tion but sincerity and noble intention. That the doctrines of Buddha are difficult 
to understand stands out prominently not only as a frank confession on the part of 
the author but also as a reverberation of the declaration on the part of Gautama 
himself about his own doctrines: 'ye dhammd duddasd duranubodhd*. A well- 
intentioned dose of medicine may be appreciated even if it is inefficacious, but the 
administration of it is a criminal offence if it kills the patient. In the author’s 
presentation Buddhism dwindles into a‘ shibboleth’, a ‘parrot-cry’, a ‘babbling 
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nonsense *. What does the author mean when he naively remarks that * according 
to Buddhists, there is nothing known as a living being* and that accordingly ‘ the 
question is the question whether the son of a barren woman black or white * ? His 
* living being ’ is obviously an English rendering of the term jiva which is frequently 
met with in Buddhist texts. It is, the author ought to have borne in mind, 
the ‘ abbhantare jivo ' (as in the Milindapanha), the vedagii, i.e. the ego or internal 
percipient which was generally held out as a ‘ sufficient explanation for all mental 
operations', denying local independence to the sense-organs. The unknowability 
of ‘self’ (biological quantity) is one thing, and the tenability of the theory of 
‘soul’ another. The confusion of the two has given rise to a good deal of 
misunderstanding of the issue. Most of the renderings which are attempted by 
the author are but paraphrases in English which are in almost all instances 
misleading: e.g., ‘What is void? Being devoid of its own being.’ In inter- 
preting the oft-quoted Kalama-sutta, the author has religiously depended on 
Buddhaghosa's explanations uncritically, without caring ‘ to examine whether 
pitaka-sampaddna was a mistake for pitaka^sampaddya which crept into the text 
and misled the Pali scholiast. The regrettable feature of the whole performance is 
that the author has introduced the citations in such an artless and at the same 
time a subtle way as to delude his reader into a belief as if the texts cited were 
all his first detection. Thus what are the new data actually furnished and what 
are the new ideas — these are the important questions before the reader ? With us it 
is jujune, common place, uncritical, display without depth, thought without 
coherence. It is a pity that the author has failed to give the right title of the 
sutta quoted in p. 45 of his book (Mahaparinirbbana sutta). In our opinion the 
whole book should be re-written and a readable treatment of the subject is 
expected from the author. 


B. C. Law. 



IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS TO ORIENTAL 

JOURNALS 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Part III, July, i934- 

I. A Note on the Name of the Last Great Satavahana King, 
by Dines Chandra Sircar. 

Mr. Sircar shows from the evidence of inscriptions and 
coins that the name of the last great Satavahana king 
was Gautamiputra Sri-Yajna Satakarni and not Yajnasri- 
Satakarni. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. Vol. XX, Part I, 
March, 1934. 

1. vSix Unique Silver Coins of the Suhgas, by K. P. Jayaswal. 

Two of these coins record new kings whom Mr. Jayaswal 
calls the kings of Mathura, ‘ for the coins have come from 
Mathura and the symbols are not assignable to any known 
class of coins ’. 

2. The Initial Date of the Gahga Era, by G. Ranidas. 

3. The Date of the Patna Museum Plates of Rahabhanjadeva, 
by Jogendra Chandra Gho.sh. 

4. The Maukharis of Kanauj, bv Dr. Ramshankar Tripathi, 
M.A., Ph.D. 

5. Date and Place of Slier Shah’s death, by Prof. Paramatma 
Sarari, M.A. 

Journal of Oriental Research, Madras. Vol. VIII, Part II, April- 
June, 1934. 

1. Substance and Attribute in Saiva Siddhanta, by S. S. 
Suryanarayana. 

2. Purnabhadra and his Pancatantra, by A. Venkatasubbiah. 

3. The Artist in Ancient India, by C. Sivar^amurti. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society. Vol. XXIV, No. 4, April, 

1934- 

1. Notes on Popular Religion in Bihar, by Sarat Chandra 
Mitra, M.A., B.L- 

2. Is the Advaita of Sankara Buddhism in disguise ? by 
G. V. Budhakar. 

3. Studies in the Indus Scripts, by S. Srikantha Sastri, M.A. 
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Man in India. Vol. XIV , No. 2, June, 1934. Special Number for 
the first session of the International Congress of Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sciences. 

I. Caste, Race, and Religion in India : Inadequacy of the 
current Theories of Caste, by Sarat Chandra Roy, Rai 
Bahadur, M.A., BX. 

This is the second article of a series that Mr. Roy is 
contributing to the pages of his journal. In the present 
article he briefly discusses the inadequacies of the current 
theories, and comments on the theories of Ibbetson, Nesfield, 
Risley, Senart, Ketkar, Gait, Slater, Hutton, Gilchrist, 
Johnstone Blunt, N. K. Dutt, Ghurye, Hayaradan, Rao, 
B. Banerjea, Ambedkar, and a number of other scholars, 
with special emphasis on the ‘ mana ’ concept among the 
different races and tribes of the world from the earliest times 
to the present day. 

Journal of Indian History. Vol. XIII, Part I, April, 1934. 

1 . The Genealogy and early Chronology of the Pearly Kadambas 
of Vanavasi, by Mr. M. Govinda Pai. 

This is the second of a series of articles by the author on 
the subject in which Mr. Pai is ably rccon.structing the 
genealogy and chronology of this important dynasty. 

2. Samudra Gupta’s Asvamedha Sacrifice, by Dines Chandra 
Sircar, M.A. 

According to the author Samudragupta’s boast as atiek- 
asvamedha ydji (Poona Plates of lhabhavati (jupta) is 
unfounded. Incidentally he shows that Maharaja Devavar- 
man of the ^alahkayana dynasty was earlier than Samudra- 
gupta, and that Samudragupta ‘ got the inspiration of 
performing the horse-sacrifice from his connection with the 
southern countries ’. 

3. The Imperial Treasury of the Greater Mughals, by Abdul 
Aziz, Bar.-at-law. 

4. The Ambasthas, by Dr. B. C. Law, M.A., B.L., Ph.D. 

Dr. Law gives in his article a very clear and readable 
account of this important tribe from the earliest time to 
practically the end of the Hindu period. 

Journal of the Assam Research Society. Vol. II, No. i, April, 1934. 

I. Mahadeva : The Istadeva of the kings of Kamarupa, by 
Pandit Padmanath Bhattacharyya Vidyabinod. 

The writer of the article shows from hterary and 
epigraphic sources that Mahadeva was the Istadeva of the 
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Kamarupa kings even supported by the tradition as con- 
tained in the K^ka Parana. 

The Hatimuria Temple in Nowgong, by Rai K. I^. Barua 
Bahadur. 

The temple, judged from the art and iconography of the 
image enshrined in it has been assigned to the gth-ioth 
centuries A.D. The sculpture is iconographically very 
important. 

Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society. Vol. II J Parts 2 
and 3, October, 1933 and January, 1934. Decennial Comme- 
moration Volume. 

1. Sources of early Andhra History, by V. R. Ramachandra 
Dikshitar. 

2. History of the Gavaras, by P. Seetaramaiah. 

The author gives a very nice account of the history of 
the Gavaras who are, in the present time, an agricultural 
caste, mainly inhabiting the Vizagapatam districts in 
Madras. He seems to show that the term Gavara has been 
derived from Gauda, and seeks to prove his contention by 
pointing to the migrations of the Gaudas in different parts 
of India. 

3. Six New Eastern Ganga Copperplate Inscriptions, by 
Dr. C. Narayana Rao, M.A., I/.T., Ph.D. and Prof. R. Rubba 
Rao, M.A., E.T. 

These copperplates belong to the time of Vajrahasta V, 
Rajaraja I, Madhukamarnavadeva, Anantavarma Choda 
Gangadeva, and Anantavarmadeva. 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 
Vol. XV, Parts I-II, October, 1933 — January, 1934. 

1. Geographical Data from Sanskrit Buddhist Tnterature, bv 
Di. B. C. Law, Ph.D., M.A., B.L. 

‘ In my book — Geography of Early Buddhism — recently 
published I have attempted to present a geographical picture 
of ancient India as can be drawn from Pali texts. Here, 
however, my attempt has been to follow the same subject 
of investigation drawing materials from Sanskrit Buddhist 
texts. It is thus practically a supplement to my work 
just referred to.’ 

2. Pancatantra Studies, by A. Venkatasubbiah. 

Mr. Venkatasubbiah institutes studies into (a) the story 
of king Kacadruma or Kakuddruma that is found in all 
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the versions that are derived from Vasubhaga’s recension 
of the Pancatantra, and (&) the original forms of some 
Pancatantra verses. 

3. The Adibharata and the Natyasarvasva-Dipika, by 
Monomohan Ghosh, M.A. 

4. Ethico-Religious classifications of Mankind as embodied in 
the Jain Canon, by H. R. Kapadia, M.A. 

The Jainas in ancient times possessed a remarkable 
mastery in scientific classification of human beings in 
different entities. ‘ The attitude of the Jainas in syste- 
matically grouping the different entities may very well 
account for the various sorts of classifications of human 
beings expounded in the Jaina canonical literature.’ 
Mr. Kapadia’s article throws much light on the subject, 
and is perhaps a new line of Jain studies. 

Journal of Urusvati Himalayan Research Instikite, Vol. III. 

1. Recent Archaeological Discoveries in India, by Colonel 
A. E. Mahon, D.S.O. 

Col. Mahon gives a summary of archa;ological work 
conducted by the Archaeological Survey of India during 
the year 1927-28. 

2. The Prajnaparamitahrdaya Sutra as an Inscription, by 
Prof. N. D. Mirinoff. 

This is an important contribution. ‘ Mr. V. Panor has 
discovered an inscribed eight-sided slab in the Jasaktu 
Wang Principality, Inner Mongolia, which has been brought 
to Harvin and is now preserved in the Manchuria Research 
Society Museum of that town. One side of the slab is 
uninscribed, the characters on the other three sides are 
too badly damaged to be deciphered ; thus the Society has 
been able to prepare a rubbing of four sides only, that has 
been placed at the present writer’s disposal.’ The in- 
scription may paleographically be assigned to the loth 
century. But, ‘ the fact of its being written in Mongolia, 
probably, by non-Indians, who must be credited with some 
stronger conservatism, than natives of India, makes a 
still lower date highly probable ’. The inscription contains 
the shorter text of the Prajnaparamitahrdaya Siitra, — 
that preserved in the Hbryuji MS. (Ancient Palm leaves, 
etc., Ed. by F. M. Muller and B. Nanzion, etc. Anecd. 
Oxon. Aryan Ser., Vol. I, Pt. Ill, Oxford, 1884). The 
text however is incomplete. 

3. Chronicle of Central Asiatic Explorations for 1932. 
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The Young East, Vol. IV, No. ii {July-Sept., 1934). 

1. Buddhism, the fountain head of intellect, by J. Takakusu. 
It gives an exposition of Dhamma for the beginners. 

2. Indebtedness as Buddhism teaches it, by Shundo Tachibana. 

The Buddha Prabha {Journal of the Buddha Society, Bombay), Vol. 2, 
No. 3, July, 1934. 

1. The Bate Dr. A. B. Nair — A life sketch. 

2. A Reminiscence of the late Dr. Nair, by Sir Ballubhai 
Samaldas. 

3. Universal aspect of Buddhism, by B. M. Barua (Presidential 
Address) . 


Published by Satis Chandra Seal, M.A., B.L., 55, Upper Chitpore Road, Calcutta, and 
Printed by P. Knight, Baptist Mission Press, 41 A, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 




CULTURE AND SCHOLARSHIP 

By E. J. Thomas 

Culture and scholarship are illustrations of two ultimate 
mysteries of existence — the individual and the universal. In the 
individual there is an entity differing from all other entities con- 
ceivable, and not merely that. The entity comes to be looked upon 
as the only thing in the universe having an absolute value. Whether 
it is the lover in pursuit of his ideal or the yogi intoxicated with 
devotion to an istd devoid, nothing else will suffice. As an ancient 
Welsh prophet said, in words that might have been uttered on the 
banks of the Jumna, 'without God, without anything: God is 
enough '. 

It is the same on another plane of thought. Culture, and there 
could be no better example than Indian culture, is always individual. 
It is all that is peculiar to one people, all their ideals, frustrations, 
hopes, and achievements, all that gives love of country its value, 
and causes its people to salute it as their mother. 

There is another aspect of the love of country. It may be so 
blind as to cause a pessimistic philosopher like Schopenhauer to 
call patriotism the most foolish of passions and the passion of fools. 
But it need not be blind. The truest love is that which is so con- 
%'inced of the worth of its object that it is eager to accept and 
understand all. Not that it can ever understand all. In the life 
of a people as in the life of an individual ‘ the abysmal depths of 
personality ’ appear. That is but a stimulus to the student of any 
culture n ho wishes to understand the past and to grasp the signifi- 
cance of the actual life of a people in its mysterious origins and growth. 

I have called the individual and the universal m5’'steries. They 
are mysteries in the sense that no one, since Plato first spoke of the 
One and the Many, has ever succeeded in winning general assent to 
any attempt to harmonize them. The philosopher may, as Mr. R. 
Das has recently told us,' emancipate his mind from the tyranny 
of objective facts, but there are others who think this process itself 
t}Tannical. Any reduction of empirical facts to no facts would 
extinguish the student of culture himself, but yet he has to admit 
the universal. He studies the facts on universal principles, and uses 
scholarship. He is sure that if he has really got at the facts every 
other thinker will see the sense of what he says. The principles of 


^ Ajmna, G. R. Malkaiii, R. Das, aiul T. R. V. Murti, p. 90. 
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scholarship are universal, and their application requires universal 
co-operation. This was stated emphatically by the German classical 
scholar, the late Professor Wilamowitz-Moellendorff : the co- 
operation of all civilized nations is a necessary consequence of 
activity on a large scale. He who does not see that does not under- 
stand what science is. He who in spite of this tries to hinder it 
commits the sin against the Holy Ghost 

The co-operation of the ancient scholarship of India with the 
scholars of the West may be said to have begun a century and a 
half ago, when in 1784 Sir William Jones founded the Bengal Asiatic 
Society. More exactly speaking the beginning was a circumstance 
not so easily noticed, the intercourse of Sir William Jones and his 
colleagues with his pandits. The initiation of the new journal, 
Indian Culture, in the present year is a development that he would 
have welcomed. How has Indian scholarship fared in the last 
150 3’ears, and what are its present tasks ? Happily that is a ques- 
tion that Indian scholars are able to answer, and to Indian Culture 
we look for much. But it is interesting to notice how Sir William 
Jones looked at the matter, and what appeared to him the out- 
standing problems. His list of Desiderata is no doubt well known. 
It was published by Sir John Shore when he gave a memorial dis- 
course before the Asiatic Society, May 22, 1794, two months after 
the lamented scholar’s death.* 

The Indian section contains fourteen items. 

1. ‘ The ancient geography of India, etc. from the Puranas.’ 

Evidently when this modest proposal was made there was no idea 

of the real magnitude of the task. Even now much special work, 
like Dr. B. C. Law’s Geography of Early Buddhism, will be needed 
before we get what is really wanted, a dictionary that will tell ns 
all that is known of ancient Indian topography, and Indians must 
do it. 

2. ‘A botanical description of Indian ])lants, from the Kosas, 

etc.’ 

The information from the Kosas is now embodied in the dic- 
tionaries, but who can guarantee the botanical information ? There 
is a recent History of India which confu.ses the Asvattha or Pipal 
{Ficus religiosa) with the Nyagrodha or Banyan {Ficus indica). 
It is not Indian scholarship that is to blame there, but how many 
of the identifications in the dictionaries can be trusted? Rhys 


' Geschichte der Philologie, p. 71. The sin against the Holy Ghost is the un- 
pardonable sin. What that means in particular does not matter. The point is 
that a sin which is not repented of is not forgiven. 

* I have normalized the spelling of Sanskrit words. 
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Davids once told me that the material in the dictionaries depends 
on H. H. Wilson ; but however good his work was over a century 
ago, we evidently need a trained Indian botanist to do the work 
again. 

3. ‘A grammar of the Sanskrit language from Pan ini etc. ’ 
lyittle remark is needed here. This is perhaps the section in which 
the desideratum has been most fully filled. It may be noticed that 
the Sanskrit grammar of most reputation in the West tries to ignore 
as much as possible any specially Indian grammatical features. But 
perhaps that was due to Whitney’s peculiar temperament. Anyhow, 
that attitude was only temporary, for the respectful study of Panini 
still goes on. Only this year a sympathetic and penetrating in- 
vestigation of Panini’s method and system has been published by a 
Dutch scholar.* I need not speak of weighty Indian works, still 
keeping up the Indian method, like the Citraprabhd * of Bhagavata 
Hari Sastri. 

4. ‘ A dictionary of the Sanskrit language, from thirty-two 
original vocabularies and Nirukti ’. 

Here also far more has been done than Jones could have 
imagined, but something more will be needed when the geographical, 
botanical, and other scientific sections can be revised. 

5. ‘On the ancient music of the Indians.’ 

This is, too, technical a subject for one far from the sources to 
speak with profit. As far as my knowledge goes I have never seen 
anything more authoritative than Contribution to the study of ancient 
Hindu music, by Rao Sahib Prabhakar R. Bhandarkar in the Indian 
Antiquary, igi2. He points out that Ouseley, J. D. Paterson, 
W. C. Scafford, Capt. Willord, Col. French, Carl Engel, Raja S. M. 
Tagore, J. Grosset, S. J. Ellis, A. W. Ambros, and Capt. Day were 
all wrong about the position of the srutis, and all for the same 
reason — they followed the original mistake of Sir W. Jones himself 
in his article on the musical modes of the Hindus. Grosset, who 
edited the text of Bharata, thought Bharata was wrong. Raja 
S. M. Tagore even discovered the error, but did not recognise it as 
such. He called the error the modern arrangement. Here surely 
is a province specially for Indian scholars. There is another 
instance which shows how the most complete technical and gram- 
matical knowledge is required. In 1913, Mr. E. Clements published 
Introduction to the study of Indian music. He speaks of the text of 


* PUrvatrdsiddham : analytisch onderzoek angaande het systeem der Tripddi van 
Pdnini’s A^tddhydya. By H. E. Buiskool, Amsterdam, 1934. 

* It is a commentary on Haridiksita’s Laghuiabdaraim. Andra Uni\-. Series. 
VValtair, 1932. 
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Bharata, but seems to have used a modern Indian (Marathi ?) 
translation. It sometimes differs from the published Sanskrit text, 
but he shows no knowledge of this. Even the Sanskrit text is not 
final, as is shown by the corrections that Rao Sahib P. R. 
Bhandarkar had to make. But Clements has a remark that is 
worth quoting : ' that English Orientalists and educationists have so 
long ignored this music is the measure of their misunderstanding of 
India '. I am making no attempt to record what has already been 
done in India, but the introduction to Mangesh Ramakrishna Telanjg’s 
edition of Narada’s Sangltamakaranda (1920) is notable as giving 
materials for a histor^'^ of Indian music. It contains a list of over 
fifty manuscripts of works on music in Sanskrit. 

6. ‘ On the medical substances of India, and the Indian art of 
medicine.’ Here again is further material for the dictionary, 
especially when we remember the shak}'^ basis on which this part 
of our present dictionaries rests. 

7. ‘ On the philosophy of the ancient Indians.’ 

Sir William Jones would probably be surprised to find how 
this subject has developed. His parallels between Greek and 
Indian thought have all vanished. Yet thought is universal, and 
human experience is the same, but can it be said that East and 
West have found a common standing ground? We now have 
three Indian histories of philosophy, complete or in progress. 
In the West the only works of account are in French and German, 
and here, if the truth must be told, scholarship has not yet reached 
that community of thought which we ma)”^ some day expect. This 
only means that the work has not j'et gone far enough. But there 
is one aspect of this subject which probably never entered into Sir 
W. Jones’s head. Indian philosophical thought is still alive and 
capable of holding its own. Here we touch on a deep question. 
Philosophy is ultimately religion, and religion is an expression of 
the soul. That was outside the thought of Jones, but not outside 
the thought of India. 

8. ‘A translation of the Veda.’ 

A translation may have a merely vicious effect. It is vicious 
when it leads historians and others to depend on it and draw fanciful 
conclusions from what may be only the translator’s last attempt to 
give a meaning. It has been especially vicimts in the case of the 
Rig-veda, when Wilson’s translation was used or even a metrical 
version that effaced all the difficulties. Wilson in his time inevitably 
depended on Say ana, and those who used him were (|uite unable to 
know whether what they took was really in the Rig-veda, or whether 
it was only a possible interpretation some thousands of years later. 
I am far from disparaging Sayana, but it is poisoning the wells to 
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confuse the two. Geldner’s translation of the first four mandalas 
has for some years been available in German. The rest was hindered 
by the World war, but the whole of it revised was intended to 
appear in 1933 as volumes 33, 34, 35 of the Harvard Oriental Series. 
The good result of a translation is that the translator is forced to 
face the whole, and the real difficulties get focussed. If Geldner’s 
work is like Whitney’s translation of the Atharva-veda and Keith’s 
Taittirlya Samhitd in the same series no one will have any excuse 
for quoting doubtful or ambiguoxrs language as evidence. 

9. ‘ On ancient Indian geometry, astronomy, and algebra.’ 

The most important of these is astronomy, but except for 

Thibaut’s Astronomie in German, where is there a work from which 
Western readers can learn anytliing sound about it. How much 
they know can be seen from the fact that the new Pali Dictionary 
knows nothing of the naksatras as twenty-eight. The editors were 
puzzled at finding the number given as twenty-eight in the 
Niddesa, and supposed that one of them was reckoned twice over. 
Yet in two well-known Buddhist Sanskrit works, Lalitavistara and 
Divydvaddna, the whole twenty-eight occur with Abhijit in his 
proper place. 

10. ‘ A translation of the Puranas.’ 

11. ‘A translation of the Mahabharata and Ramayana.’ 

Translations of classical Sanskrit works are not now so im- 
portant as in the case of the Vedas, but both epics have been 
rendered into English by Indian scholars. What is now wanted is 
rather the study of their historical and antiquarian features. 

12. ‘ On the Indian Theatre, etc. etc. etc.’ 

Sylvain Devi and Keith have done this. The only question is, 
what are the problems still remaining, or perhaps, how much of it 
needs doing again ? 

13. ‘ On the Indian constellations, with their mythology, 
from the Puranas.’ 

This is perhaps the chief item which in itself is of minor im- 
portance. Jones was no doubt thinking in terms of Greek anti- 
quities. All that matters would come under astronomy — or under 
another subject, which scarcely seems to have been in his mind. 

14. ‘ J'he history of India before the Muhammadan conquest, 
from the Sanskrit-Kashmir-histories.’ 

Here is the backbone of the undertaking. There is no doubt 
that Jones did not realize the difficulties and the magnitude of the 
task. Yet he did not, just because the materials for Indian history 
have their own peculiarities, say that Indian history does not exist. 
There are two points here to be noticed — the fact that when we find 
certain periods of Indian history to be very scanty in events, we 
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are often referring to times when other peoples had no history at 
all. History is not all dates, and what would the historians of 
ancient Greece and Rome give for anything resembling the rich 
social history found in early Indian works ? Further, the writing 
of histon.' in India began much, as it began in Greece, with the epic 
poems. Down to the fifth century B.C. Greece had much the same 
kind of historical material as India, but it was much more scanty. 
The difference came when two geniuses arose, Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides, and developed a new type of literature. That greatly advanced 
the conception of history-writing as a science in Europe. But the 
principles of this science are not Western. The\^ are the general 
possession of historical scholarship, which aims at recording the 
facts ‘without anger or bias’, as Tacitus said, and, in the words 
of another historian, making the result ‘ a possession for ever ’. Of 
the achievements of India in this province already, I will not speak. 
There is no need to point to the work which, even b}^ turning these 
pages, we can see is being done. 

It is remarkable to see how much ground Sir William Jones, 
with all the limitations and hindrances then before him, was able 
to cover. To find out what his omissions were will be even more 
instructive than to consider what came within his purview, for 
these omissions are the subjects to which modern students of the 
culture of India can give profitable attention. 



THE §CfFl MOVEMENT IN INDIA 

II 

(Period of Establishment — 1150 -1400 A.D.) 

By Md. Enamul Haq 

Real and continuous Sufi activities in India began from the 
closing years of the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth centuries. 
Henceforward Sufis of outstanding personality began to come to 
India one after another in quick succession. They worked vigorously 
and their work was not in vain. People did no more turn their 
])acks to them. Hearty responses from all quarters of India came 
forth and the Sufis soon found them amidst a large number of dis- 
ciples. Within a few centuries, they, their disciples, the disciples 
of their disciples, were able to captvrre the imagination of large 
masses of people who voluntarily accepted the new faith and pro- 
pagated the new ideas. In this way, through the agency of both 
Indian and extra-Indian Sufis, Siifiism was established in this countr\' 
on a firm footing. 

A. The Chishtis.— During the close of the early period, the 
first Siifi, known by his association with one of his disciples of far 
wider fame, was perhaps Shaykh Hnsayn of Zanjan, a city near 
x\zarbijan. We know nothing about this Sufi save that he settled 
at Lahore where he died and was interred and that ^wajah 
Mu‘imt-’d-Din Chishti was under his instniction for sometime at 
Lahore (Ain., Vol. Ill, p. 362). Probably this early saint died 
before 1200 A.D. 

The next and most prominent Sufi to name, was ^wajali 
]\Iu'iuu-’d-Din Chishti. His name is still a household word to almost 
all of the Muslims of India. He not only left behind him an im- 
mortal name but also a long line of spiritual successors, almost 
e(|ually celebrated, enthusiastic and active. He was born in Sistan, 
a southern district of Afghanistan in the year 1142 A.D. , and became 
an orphan on the deatli of his father at the age of fifteen. In a 
village called Harun in Nishapiir, near Mashhad, he lived a long 
life of austerity and self-mortification under the instruction of 
Khwajah ‘Uthman Chishti’ (d. 1220 A.D.) from whom he ultimately 
inherited spiritual successorship. In course of his long travel 
through Persia, Iraq, Mecca, and Medina, he met with many eminent 
Sufis of his time, viz. 'Abdu-’I-Qadir Jilani (1078-1166 A.D.), 
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lUiwajah Qutbu-’d-Din BaWitiyar Kaki (1142-1236 A.D.), and many 
others, from whom, it is said, he derived spiritual benefit. 

The cause of liis arrival in India is accounted for in a miraculous 
way. It is said that when he was at Medina as a pilgrim to the 
Prophet’s sepulchre, he was invisibly ordered by the Prophet to 
repair to India, the home of the heathen, and preach the religion of 
Islam in and around the locality of Ajmir. Whatever might have 
been the cause of his arrival in India, there is no doubt that a voice 
from within inspired and prompted him to iindertakc the task of 
preaching Islam. With this self-imposed duty in view, only a few 
months before the last invasion of India by Sultan Shihabu-’d-Din 
Muhammad Ghuri (1189-1205 A.D.) he entered India in the beginning 
of the year 1193 A.D., reached Lahore where he lived for two months 
in the shrine of Data Ganj Bakhsh and then after a few halts at 
several places arrived at Delhi whence he reached Ajmir in the 
last part of the same year (i.e. 1193 A.D.).’ 

When he reached Ajmir in 1193 A.D., his proselytizing activities 
became very conspicuous within a few days of his arrival. Many 
people were attracted to him by his miraculous deeds and con- 
sequently he came in collision with Raja Prithviraj, the then king 
of Ajmir, and with many Hindu Jogis or Saints whom he is said to 
have vanquished by his superior miraculous power. As a result of 
his collision with Prithviraj, he, it is said, prophesied that the 
king would soon be defeated and killed by the Muslims. If he 
really prophesied thus, truly his prophesy was fulfilled. A few 
months after the arrival of the saint at Ajmir, Sultan Muhammad 
Ghuri invaded India for the last time and defeated, captured, and 
killed Raja Prithviraj during the close of the year, 1193 A.D., on 
the memorable battlefield of Tarain or Tirauri, where all powerful 
princes of Northern India assembled under the banner of the latter to 
give battle to the Muslim invader. It is a well-known fact tliat on 
this historic battlefield the Turks broke the back of Hindu \)ower 
in Northern India. If, for this reason only, we give so much historical 
importance to the battle, we do not know, why we should not attach 


^ As regards the date of Khwajah Mu‘inu-hl-Din Chi^ti’s arrival at Ajmir, 
there are many discrepancies. But in all hagiologies, it has been unaniinously 
admitted that from Delhi he came to Ajmir at a time when Raja Prithviraj was 
reigning there and that following his arrival the fall of the Raja occurred. In almost 
all of the Urdu memoirs of Khwajah Mu‘inu-M-Din Cbishti with which we have 
come across, the date of his arrival at Ajmir has been fixed at 561 A.H. corresponding 
to 1165 A.D. In I'irishtah (Chap. XII) too, the date is 561 A.H., but in Ain (p. 362 i, 
it is 589 A.H. = 1193 A.D. We do not .see any way how the date 1165 A.D. can 
be reconciled with the historical date of the last invasion of India (1193 A.D.) by 
Muhammad Oliuri. Hence we accept the date of Ain here. 
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the same, nay even more, historical importance to the arrival of 
^wajah Mu'inu-’d-Din Cljishti at Ajmir ; for, with the preaching 
of Isl^ a new order began in India. No matter, whether as a 
result of the saint’s prophesy or of some accidents, the fall of the 
Raja was hastened ; but it seems to be a historical fact that the 
saint’s arrival at Ajmir was followed by the Raja’s fall. As if, 
the saint heralded the news of the decline of Hindu power and the 
rise of that of the Muhammadans in India. In short, he was the 
man who first planted the true seed of Islam in Indian soil and 
introduced a new set of Islamic ideas and thought, hitherto unknown 
to the Indians. This great saint died on the i8th March, 1236 A.D. 
in Ajmir. 

^wajah Mu'inu-’d-Din Chi^ti was a great Sufi, a great 
preacher, and great saint of uncommon piety. He was an eminent 
organizer too. He organized an efficient group of Sufis, both Indian 
and foreign, and with their help he started a regular mission of 
Islam which survived him and worked for centuries, 'fhe Sufis 
belonging to his group are generally known as the Chishtis and 
many of them were active propagandists, powerful preachers, aud 
men of reputed miraculous powers (Karamat). Islamic thought 
and mystic philosophy were broitght home to the people of India 
by them. Within a few years, their zealous and ever-increasing 
activities w'ere felt from one corner of India to the other. _!Wiwajali 
Qutbu-’d-Din Bakbtiyar Kaki (1142-1236 A.D.) of U,sh, near 
Baghdad, w^as the principal ‘ ^alifah ’ or s])iritual vicegerent of 
Khwajah Mu'inu-’d-Din Chishti. He settled in Delhi, the capital 
city of India, w'hence he exerted a great influence over the whole 
of Northern India. I.,eaving aside the question of western part of 
Northern India, where hundreds of Mu‘imi-’d-Din’s spiritual succes- 
sors worked for him, the eastern provinces such as Bihar aud Bengal 
also were brought under their influence. Shah Abdullah Kirmani 
of Birbhum, Bengal, was the first Chishti saint who worked in Bengal 
for his master l^wajah Mu'inu-’d-Din Chishti in the beginning of 
the thirteenth century A.D. (Tadhkirah, part I, p. 103). He was 
a great saint who organized a new group in his own name and his 
activities were chiefly confined to the West Bengal and Bihar. 

Of ^wajah Mu'inu-’d-Din Qhishti’s spiritual successors, the 
name of Bakhtiyar Kaki has just now been mentioned abov^e. 
Among Kaki’s spiritual successors, the name of Baba Faridu-’d-Din 
Shakrganj should be mentioned first. He was born in a village 
called riutwal near Multan and buried at Pakpattan in the 
Punjab. He died on Monday, the 15th September, 1269 A.D. 
(Ain., Vol. Ill, pp. 363-64) and was a great Sufi, preacher and 
traveller. So far as our present information goes, he was the first 
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Cbighti Siifi who visited the Deccan and converted a large number 
of Hindus to the Muslim faith. These converts are known as the 
Dudeknlas of Southern India (Pre. Is., p. 267 ; In. Isl., pp. 47, 48). 
Everywhere in Bengal a tradition of Baba Farid’s arrival in the 
country is still current and a close examination of this tradition, 
as it is preserved by the people of different localities, convinces us 
that he came to Bengal at least once. 

Baba Farid was succeeded by two of the most famous saints of 
India and they were ‘Ala’u-’d-Din ‘All Ahmad Sabir of Piran Kalir 
(1190-1291) near Rurki, and Nizamu-’d-Din Awl^'a of Delhi (1236- 
1325). These two saints were as active as their master and both of 
them formed two distinct groups of followers, known after their 
own names. Two of the disciples of Nizamu-’d-Din Awliya were 
successive^ sent to Dewgiri, Deccan, and they were Mir Hasan 
‘Ulayi of Sanjir (d. 1335 A.D.) and Shaykh Burhanu-’d-Din Gharib 
(d. 1339 A.D.). Both of them died and were buried in Dewgiri. 
His another disciple Akhi Siraju-’d-Din (d. 1357 A.D.) was sent to 
Bengal and from him a long line of spiritual .successors proceeded. 

B. The Suhrawardis. —Another man, a contemporary of 
Khwajah ]\Iu‘inu-’d-Din Qiishti, exerted a tremendous influence in 
India during the period of establishment. He was Shaykh Shihabu-’d- 
Din Suhrawardi of Baghdad (1147-1234 A.D.). He was a great 
saint of wide renown, whom the people of Baghdad, Persia, ‘Iraq, 
Samarcjand, Bukhara, and Afghanistan used to visit for spiritual 
training. He never came to India ; but India owes so much to 
him for Sufiism that his revered name cannot be omitted here. 
Many of his disciples and successors wf*rc famous saints of India. 
Like his illustrious contemporaiy Mu'inu-’d-DIn, he left behind him 
a long line of successors who covered the whole of Northern India 
within a few centuries. One of his Northern Indian disciples, named 
^aykh Jalalu-’d-Din Tabriz! (vide Chapter on Bengali Sufis — 
Varendra centre), reached Bengal before 1200 A.D., when Raja 
Laksmana Sena, the last Hindu king of Bengal, was reigning. He was 
born of a very poor Muslim family of Etawa (Attava) in the United 
Provinces and after a twelve year’s study in different branches 
of Learning, he was compelled to leave his native place and roam 
over a vast tract of land. In course of his wanderings, he acquired, 
by dint of his long service, the merit of spiritual succession from 
Shaykh Shihabu-’d-Din Suhrawardi. He at last settled in Bengal 
and converted many people to Islamic faith. He died in Pandua in 
the district of Maldah, Bengal, in the year 1225 A.D. 

Qadi Hamidu-’d-Din of Nagur, another great saint of India, was 
born in BuWiara and came to Delhi with his father during the 
reign of Mu'izu-’d-Din Sham. He served for three years as Qadi 
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at Nagur ; but at last he resigned the service, went to Baghdad, 
and became the disciple of Shaykh Shihabu-’d-Din Suhrawardi. 
From Baghdad he returned to India and settled in the capital city 
of Delhi whence he tried to exert his influence all round. He died 
on Sunday, the gth November, 1246, in Delhi and was buried there 
(Ain., Vol. Ill, p. 367 ; Tadhkirah, ])art I, ]). 47). One of Naguri’s 
disciples, Shaykh Ahmad by name, attained a high celebrity and his 
field of activity was at Badayim where he died and was buried (Ain., 
Vol. Ill, p. 369). 

Among the Indian spiritual succe.ssors of Shaykh Shihabu-’d-Din 
Suhrawardi, Baha’u-’d-Din Dhakriya of Multan (1169-1266 A.D.) 
was the most celebrated and most active. He followed the tradition 
of his master like a devoted and a loyal lieutenant. It was through 
his activities, the specific theosophical creed of the Suhrawardis 
was established in India. He gathered around him a large band of 
followers many of whom attained India-wide fame. Among these 
the name of Sayyad Jalalu-’d-Din Surkhpush of Bukhara (1196- 
1291 A.D.) requires special mention here. He belonged to the 
celebrated Sayyad family of Buldiara, which gave birth to a good 
number of famous saints having an ultimate connection with India. 
He came to India and settled at Uch (now in Bhowalpur State) 
where lie died in the year 1291 A.D. Surkhpush was spiritually 
succeeded by his grandson Sayyad J alal-bin Ahmad Kabir, generally 
known as Makhdum Jahaniyan (Lord of Mankind) (1307-1383 A.D.). 
He was a great traveller, who visited all parts of the Muslim world 
and preached Islam everywhere. A large number of Hindus of 
Bengal and Sind were converted to Islam by him. He died on the 
2nd Februar}^ 1383 A.D. at Uch and was buried there (Ain., 
\’ol. Ill, p. 369 ; Tadhkirah, part III, pp. 147 -150). One granjlson 
of Makhdum Jahaniyan, named Sayyad Muhammad Shah 'Alam 
(d. 1475 A.D.), was no less famous than any of his ancestors. ‘ He 
played an important part in the political and religious life of his 
time ; his tomb is at Rasulabad near Ahmadabad.’ (Ency. Is., 
part II, p. 488 ; In. Isl., p. 123). 

C. The Junaydis. So far as our knowledge goes, the Junaydis 
were the earliest Sufis, of whom we know something. Although 
they had a very earl)’’ history to tell, >'et owing to utter lack of 
materials, we cannot discover a link of their Indian successors. 
Hujwiri was the earliest of the Junaydis, of whom we have already 
said something in connection with the earliest Sufis of India. Hujwiri, 
better known as Data Ganj Bakhsh, was a native of Gliazna in 
Afghanistan. He settled at Lahore where his tomb is still visited 
by a large number of pilgrims every year. He was spiritually con- 
nected with Junayd of Baghdad (d. 910 A.D.), the founder of the 
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Junaydi order of darvishes (Kashf. preface, pp. I, XVII, and foot- 
note, p. XVII). In his famous book on Suffisni, Hujwiri himself 
admits that he was the disciple of one Abu-’l-Fadl Muhammad bin 
al-Hasan al-Khuttali who held the doctrine of Junayd in Sufiism 
(Ka^f., j). i66). Who spiritually succeeded Hujwiri in India, we 
do not know. Perhaps, he had none to succeed him here. In case 
there was a succession, there is no doubt that the link was broken 
by a long gap of nearly two hundred j^'ears, which was not filled up 
until after the advent of the Suhrawardis to India. 

During the first half of the fourteenth centurjs we hear of the 
career of a prominent Sufi, called Baba Ishaq Magbribi who belonged 
to this order of Siifis. Born in Delhi, he came in contact with many 
eminent Sufis of his time and chose ^^lattu as a place of his activity 
and permanent residence. Henceforward, l^attu became the 
centre of considerable interest to all belonging to this order of Sufis. 
He flourished during the reign of Sultan Muhammad Tug^laq 
(1325-51 A.D.) (Ain., Vol. Ill, p. 371). 

The work begun by Baba Ishaq was vigorous!}' carried on by 
one of his spiritual successors, named Shaykh Nasiru-’d-Din Ahmad 
•of ^attu. He was born in Delhi in the year 1336 A.D., of a noble 
family of that city. This man directed his missionary campaign to 
Gujrat where he reached during the reign of Sultan Ahmad (1411- 
1443). He was successful in his mission and many people received 
him with honour and respect. He died and was buried at Sarkhech, 
near AhmadabM (Aiii., Vol. Ill, pp. 352, 371). 

One of the Sufis belonging to this order, was Shaykh Baha’u-’d- 
Din Junaydi. He worked in Sirhind and died there in the year 
1515 A.D. It is said that he liked perfumes of any kind (Tadhkirah, 
part III, p. 18). Unfortunately, we have not yet met with any 
further account of activities of the Sufis of this order. Only one 
or two stray names are found here and there, which require no special 
mention. Probably, this order produced no other prominent Sufis 
in India in the succeeding ages. 

D. The Shattaris. — During the last half of the fourteenth 
century another man introduced a new order of the darvishes to 
India. This man was Abdullah Shattari who died in Malwa in 
the year 1406 A.D. (In Isl., p. 123). Just like his eminent pre- 
decessors, Abdullah might have been spiritually succeeded by a 
long chain of successors, but unfortunately no such record is at 
present available. When he entered India, other orders of darvishes 
were very active. Abdullah brought with him a new set of ideas 
and somewhat fresh system of Sufi thought which had a very little 
similarity with those of other orders of darvishes. (Ff)r the detailed 
study of the thoughts and ideas of the wShattaris, vide ‘ Trshadatul 
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‘Arifin translated by ]^aja ^an ; vide article on ‘ v^iattariya ’ , 
in the Encyclopaedia of Islam.) Indians could not, in all pro- 
bability, accept him very warmly for the reasons of novelties in- 
troduced by him. However, his struggle for the establishment of 
this new order in India, was not in vain. Though we do not know 
the extent of his success in India, we are more than sure that 
Abdullah left behind him a long line of spiritual successors who 
took up the unfinished work, already begun by their master. Among 
his successors, many saints were of outstanding personality and 
India-wide fame : Muhammad (^awth, the spiritual instructor of 
Emperor Humayun, was a great saint of his time who died in 
A.D. 1562 at Gwalior (M.T., III, pp. 4-6) ; Baha’u-’d-Din of Jaunpur 
and his spiritual successor Mir Sayyad ‘All Qawsam (d. 1499 A.D.) 
of the same place were Shattari Sufis of wide rejnite (Ain., Vol. Ill, 
p. 373) ; Shah Pir, who died in the year 1632 A.D., and was interred 
at Meerut, was another great Shattari saint in whose memory the 
Empress Nur Jahan built a magnificient tomb (E.R.E., Vol. XI, 
pp. 68-73). 

E. The Qadiris.- One of the living and most prominent 
Sufi orders of the Muslim world was introduced to India by ‘Abdu-'l- 
Karim ibn Ibrahim al-Jili’ in the year 1388 A.D. This order was 
the order of the Qadiris. ‘Abdu-’l-Karim’ was born in A.D. 1365, 
in Jilan or Gilan, a province south of the Caspian Sea, where ‘Abdu-’l- 
Qadir,’ the accredited founder of the famous Qadiri order, was born 
exactly two hundred years before the birth of ‘Abdu-'l-Karim.’ He 
was a great Sufi poet and a learned theosophical author whose 
‘ Insanu-’l-Kamil ’ or the ' Perfect Man ’ and ‘ Nawadiru-’l-‘Ayniyyah ’ 
or the ‘ Rarity of \bsion ’ still testify to his wonderful ability as an in- 
dependent Sufi thinker. ‘ He mentions that in A.H. 790 corres- 
ponding to A.D. 1388 he was in India at a ])lace named Kushi where 
he conversed with a man under sentence of death for the murder of 
three notables ’ (Studies in Islamic Mysticism, R. A. Nicholson, 
p. 81, footnote No. 2, appendix I, p. 143). For how many years 
he had been in India, we do not know. Probably just after his 
Indian tour, he settled ‘at Zabidan in Yemen with his Shaykh, 
Sharafu-’d-Din Isnia-‘il ibn Ibrahim al-Jabarti. The earliest date 
referring to his stay at Zabidan is A.H. 796= A.D. 1393-4, and the 
latest A.H. 805 = A.D. 1402-3 ’. From this, we can surmise that 
the period of his stay in India might have covered six to fifteen years. 
He died at Zabidan sometime between A.D. 1406-1417. 

The next Qadiri saint who visited India, was one of the des- 
cendants of the illustrious founder of this order. His name was 
Shah Sayyad Niamatullah. Though he was a Sufi of no mean order, 
it seems that he could not popularize his order in India. Probably 
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without any active spiritual successor, he died in the year 1430 A.D. 
(Tadhkirah, part III, p. 17). 

The work, which he could not finish, was ably performed by 
another man of his own illustrious family and he was Say3'ad 
Muhammad Ghawth of Jilan or Gilan. This great saint and pro- 
pagandist came to India in the year 1482 A.D. and soon took up 
the work of his predecessors in his hand. He succeeded in his 
mission and died in the year 1517 at Uch where he permanently 
.settled and left behind him a long chain of spiritual successors many 
of whom were famous and capable men. As, for example, we may 
cite the name of Shaykh Mir Muhammad, generally known as Miyan 
Mir (d. 1635 A.D.), the religious and spiritual guide of prince Dara 
Shikuh, brother of Aurangzib (Tadhkirah, ]>art III, p. 18 ; Majma‘, 
introduction). 

F. The Madaris or the tJwysis. — This order was first introduced 
to India by Badi‘u-’d-Din entitled Shah-i-Madar. So long, scholars 
had been entertaining doubt about the historicity of this renowned 
saint. Although the saint played a very conspicuous part in the 
development of Suffism in India and though the historic relics and 
traces were not wanting in many places of Northern India, yet he 
was considered as a mythical person to whom the ignorant people 
of the whole of Gangetic plain were fabulously attached with gross 
superstition. We hope the.se doubts will now be dispelled by the 
following account of Badi-‘u-’d-Din taken from ‘ Mirat-i-Madari ’ 
written in the 3'ear 1653 A.D. and kept in manuscript form in the 
Buhar Dibrary, Calcutta. 

Badi'u-’d-Din was the son of one . 4 bu Ishaq of Syria, a des- 
cendant of ancient Israelites. At one of the auspicious dawns of 
1315 A.D. (A.H. 715), he was born amidst the halo of heavenly 
light which brilliantly illuminated his father’s house in Syria. His 
real name was Badru-’d-Din, but as he was the most illustrious 
saint of his time, he was called the ‘ Shah-i-Madar ’ or ' Qutbu-'l- 
Madar’, both the titles meaning ‘Axis of Saints’. He received a 
good education in his early days. He mastered the Quran, the 
Old and New Testaments, the Psalms of David and other theological 
lores before he passed his teens (MS^, pp. 8-23). 

Shah-i-Madar belonged to the Uwysi order of darvishes. The 
reputed founder of this order was the famous saint Uwys Qarani, 
a younger contemporary of the Prophet. The chief characteristic 
of this order is the non-admissibility of ' Pir ’ as a guide to the 
goal of union with God (MS., pp. 40- 43). 

The exact date of the advent of ^ah-i-Madar to India is not 
known. From ‘ Dataif-i-A^rafi ’ of the famous Indian Saint Mir 
A§hraf Jahangir Samani (d. 1405 A.D.), we come to know that Mir 
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A^raf was a companion of Badi‘u-’d-Din in one of his tours to the 
holy city of Mecca, on the arrival at which Mir Ashraf parted with 
his companion who started for India (MS., p. 40 ; Tadhkirah, 
part I, p. 147). When Badi‘u-’d-Din reached India, Emperor 
Firuz ^ah Tugblaq (1351-88 A.D.) was then reigning in Delhi (MS., 
p. 64). From this, it is clear that he came to India in a certain 
year between 1351-1388 A.D. On his arrival at India, he first 
visited Gujarat and then Ajmir (MS., pp. 55-56), where he visited 
the tomb of l^wajah Mu'inu-’d-Din ^ishti from whom he received 
invisibly the permission to leave the place for Kanuj. On his way 
to Kanuj, he lived for sometime at Kalpi (MS., p. 57), where he 
was received with great honour by the deputy of Sultan Firuz ^ah 
Tugblaq (MS., p. 64). Then he visited Kanuj, Ducknow, Kantur, 
and Jaunpur (MS., pp. 68, m, 114, 117). Wlieu he reached the 
neighbourhood of Jaunpur, Sultan Ibrahim Shah Sharqi (1400- 
1440 A.D.), his Qadi, and all the people of town came out in pro- 
cession to give a hearty reception to the great saint. He stayed at 
Jaunpur for a few years and preached his new creed among the 
people who became his disciples in large numbers. From Jaunpur, 
Badi‘u-’d-Din Shah-i-Madar repaired to Makanpur, near the city of 
Cawnpore in Oudh where he settled permanently and died there on 
Thursday, i8th Jumadi I, A.H. 840, corresponding to 1436 A.D., 
at the age of 125 years (MS., p. 141). 

During his long tour from one end of the country to the other, 
he made many converts to Islam and man}' disciples to take up the 
task he had already begun. We do not take any notice of the 
incredible accounts of thousands of miracles which are said to ha\'e 
been worked by this great saint. These stories only testify to the 
veneration in which he is held by the people. 

Shah-i-Madar was succeeded by many eminent Sufis of India, 
among whom ‘Abdu-’l-Quddus of Gangiih (d. 1543 A.D.) was very 
famous. Emperor Humayun visited him for the decision of some 
controversial points on religious matters (Ain., Vol. Ill, p. 374). 

One of the Bengali disciples of Shah-i-Madar was Shah Allah 
who was perhaps the first Madari deputy in Bengal. He was 
stationed at Gour in the district of Maldah (Mirat-i-Madari, p. 136). 

G. The Naqshbaudis. — In the last part of the fifteenth 
century, another new darvish order, called the Naqshbandi, was 
introduced to India by ^wajah Baqi Billah (d. 1603 A.D.). The 
founder of this order was Baha‘u-’d-Din Naqshband or the Painter. 
He was a native of Turkistan, died in the year 1398 A.D., and was 
buried in Bukhara. :^wajah Baqi Billah, who first brought the 
teachings of the Naqshbandis to India, was born in Delhi but educated 
and brought up in Kabul and Samarqand where he came in contact 
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with the Naq^bandi school of thought and admitted himself to 
that school. Being imbued with the teachings of that school of 
Sufi thought, he returned to India and preached his new ideas to 
this country. But he was not very successful in his mission. He 
settled in Delhi and died there in the year 1603 A.D. (Tadhkirah, 
part III, pp. 90-92 ; In. Isl., p. 124). 

‘ This order does not seem to have been as much favoured with 
success as the earlier orders. Perhaps this is due to the fact of its 
late entry on the scene, as it came to India about four centuries 
after l^wajah Mu‘inu-’d-DIn Chi^ti made his appearance with 
his order, which has the largest following of all the fraternities. 
However, in recent times there has been a Naq^bandi revival in 
the Punjab and Kashmir. It is specially favoured by the educated ' 
(In. Isl., pp. 124-125). 

From the above accounts where we have tried to trace the 
history of Sufi movement in India, it will be seen that this move- 
ment of Islamic theosophic thought was firmly established on the 
Indian soil in the course of three centuries, viz. twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth. It is really amazing to note that in the course of 
these three centuries, every nook and corner of India was resounded 
with the Sufistic echoes produced by the Indians. 



YAVANAS IN EARLY INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS 

By O. Stein 

1. The earliest Indian inscriptions in which the ethnical term 
Yavana, middle-Indian Yona, occurs are the Rock-inscriptions of 
A§oka, II, V, XIII. The Yonas comprise here evidently the 
peoples of the five kings : Antiochos, Ptolemaios, Antigonos, Magas, 
and Alexander, i.e. Syria, Egypt, Macedonia, Kyrene, Epirus or 
Corinth, respectively. It is remarkable that the Kambojas and 
Gandharas, peoples of the North-West too, are enumerated distinctly, 
from the Yavanas (RI., V,. cf. XIII). The RI., II and XIII refer 
to Antiochos as the representative of the Yona-kings.' The conclu- 
sion seems to be that the term Yona in Asoka’s time has been res- 
tricted to the western peoples outside India, the Jambudipa of 
Minor RI. ; and it had to be added that in spite of the different 
nationality of the five peoples the common link which united them 
in the eyes of Asoka was the nationahty of their kings, or, their 
official language at least, Greek. On the other hand, Asoka was 
aware of Yonas within his own realm,* as he refers in RI., XIII 
(K. 9 ; Sh. 9 ; M. lo) to Yonas and Kambojas in his visaya ; in 
the same inscription, however, he distinguishes the former from all 
the other peoples by the statement (K. 38) that everywhere exist 
Brahmanas and Sramanas dnata Yonesu ‘ except among the Yonas ’. 
To be strict, therefore, one cannot say that Asoka meant by Yona 
Greeks alone, though essentially he might have thought the subject 
of these five kings to be Greeks. 

lb. Chronologically the following passage in Rudradaman’s 
Junagadh I. {Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 43, 1 . 8=L.* 965) belongs to the 
and cent. A.D., but the Yavana Tusaspha, alluded to here, was 
a contemporary governor of Asoka. Besides the form of the word 
Yavana (against Yona) the apparent Iranian nationality of the 
officer has to be noted. 

2. To the beginning of the first century B.C. perhaps one may 
attribute the Besnagar I. (L. 669; add: D. R. Bhandarkar, 
JBBRAS., XXIII, 1914, 104-6) ; in that epigraph the ambassador 
of Antialkidas to Kasiputa Bhagabhadra calls himself a Yona ; his 
name is Heliodoros, his father’s name Dion, both real Greek names 


* Cf. J. Charpentier, BSOS, VI, 1931, 303!!. 

* Cf. CII, I, p. xxxix ; Bhandarkar, Asoka, 2nd ed., p. 29!!. 

* I/.=I,uders’ hist in Ep. Ind., X, Appendix. 
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as that of king Antialkidas. Heliodoros, the diplomat, was born 
in Taksasila, but had embraced the Bhagavata-religion (cf. below, 
p. 15, n. 14). 

3. BiJhler believed {Ep. Ind., II, p. 395) the inscriptions at 
Sanchi to belong to the 3rd cent. B.C. ; it Is not possible without 
any reproduction to say to which age each inscription may belong. 
No. 364 (Ep. Ind., II, p. 395=:B. 547) announces the gift of the 
Setapathiya Yona. The latter word, Yona, cannot be here anything 
but the personal name of the donor, i.e. he was called ‘ (the) Yona 
from Setapatha ’. Whether he was really a Yona, or an Indian 
by nationality, who got that name only, it is hardly possible to 
decide. Ma}"^ be that the foreigner, a Yavana by birth, became a 
Buddhist and settled down among his Indian co-believers ; for them 
he was ‘ the Yona ’, that became his personal name. It may be 
the same with the monk who appears twice — it is very likely the 
same individual — as the Kaboja, i.e. Kamboja, from Nadinagara, 
i.e. Nandinagara (Ep. Ind., II, p. 97, no. 7=L. 176 ; p. 387, no. 287 

=L. 472)- 

4. Archaeologists date the caitya-hdXl of Karli to the ist 
cent. B.C.’ There is found a number of inscriptions, containing the 
term Yavana. Ep. Ind., VII, p. 53f., no. 7=L. i093=£'/>. Ind., 
XVIII, p. 327, no. 7, mentions the gift of a pillar by the Yavana 
Sihadhaya from Dhenukakata, as it has been translated hitherto. 
The sjntactical peculiarity of that and some other inscriptions 
(see below) is the genitive plural of the personal name, constructed 
with the genitive singular of the ethnicon Yavana (Yavanasa 
Sihadhaydna). Senart referred for that anomaly to Karli I. No. 3 
(Ep. Ind., VH, p. 5if.=L. 1089), where therdnam bhamyamta 
I jmldadevasa is found. It is obvious that here the genitive pi. 
means a collective, a member of which is the venerable Indradeva ; 
and even as a pluralis majestatis would it be intelligible with a 
bhadanta, but hardly with a foreigner. 

Before proposing a new translation, a survey of inscriptions 
may find place here in which references to some corporation are 
evident. 

A Kuda I. (B. 1058) speaks of a Adhagacchaka Rainadata ; 
the gothi of the Bhattiprolu I. (B- 1332) mentions in 1 . isf. (Ep. 
Ind., II, p. 327, no. ill) a Janako Gosalakanam, the name of a 
family perhaps. In the Amaravati I. (B. 1244) a householder Sidhatha 
of the Jadikiyas is met; his wife who erects a pillar for lights does 
it together with her relatives ; thus the husband may belong to the 


* vSee Cambridge History of India, I, 637: A. K. Coomarasw.\xiy. (ieschichte 
der indischen und indones Kunst, p. 31. 
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family of the Jadikiyas. Two brothers, Budhamita and Budhara- 
khita, sons of Asasama, inhabitants of Bharukaccha, are called the 
Lainkudiyas (ly. 1169) ; it is to be seen from that epigraph thht neither 
the father’s nor the town’s name could be meant by Lainkudiya. 
A physician belongs to the Mamakavejiya (ly. 1048), that may be 
a family or school of Mamaka-vaidyakas. The donors of an 
upathdna, a reception-hall, are Mala, the Mudhakiya, and Anada, 
the Golikiya ; lyUEDERS (ly. 1151) sees in them members of the 
Murdhaka, resp. of the Golika caste ; the former would correspond 
to the Murdhabhisikta, Murdhavasikta, the latter to the Golaka 
(Manu, III, 174) ; as these castes are rather of different rank and 
the names, too, are not quite identical, it seems preferable to explain 
them as families again or corporation. Pabhasasahas of Kakanava 
appear as donors in a Sanchi I. (ly. 659) ; it is rather tempting to 
connect the Pabhasasahas with the Kakanava-pabhasana in another 
Sanchi I. (ly. 681) ; Kakanava (cf. ly. 200, 340, 350 ; Ep. Ind., II, 
p. 366) is the ancient name of Sanchi ; the pabhdsana was perhaps 
the officer who illuminated the Sttipa, pdbhdsanasdha were the 
people who carried the illuminating utensils. A famity-name is 
represented by the Pusiliyas (ly. 1207) ; the same is to be supposed 
with the Saphineyaka. For, a Sanchi I. {Ep. Ind., II, p. 374, 
no. 161= ly. 229) runs thus: Ujeniyd Saphineyakdnd Isikasa 
ddnam \ another epigraph from the same place (l.c., p. 371, no. 137 
=Iy. 198) mentions the gift of the mother of the venerable 
(Ra ?)hila, the Saphineyaka ; a third inscription (l.c., p. 401, no. 69 = 
ly. 644) records the gift of the mother of Sagha the Saphineyaka ; 
this family must have been prominent in Ujjain, and proud, too, of 
her origin.' Another famous family (or tribe, see Bueheer, Ep. 
Ind., TI, p. 94 and n. 28) of Ujjain have been the Tapastyas which 
are represented by six inscriptions (l.c., p. 105, no. 73 = Iy. 307 ; 
P- 373. no- 219, cf. ly. 560; p. 373, no. i 52 = Iy. 220; 

p. 374, no. 160 =U. 228 ; p. 380, no. 223 =ly. 409). A Ka,nheri 
I. (ly. 1012) records that a cave of the thera bhayata Mitabhuti is 
the gift of the Sagarapaloganas ; that may be a family of merchants 
who went over the sea. A matronymical feudatory name is 
perhaps the Vakiliya (l.c., p. 100, no. 27 = Iy. 237, cf. 172), the 
descendent of queen Vakala or Vakila (l.c., p. 370, no. 127 =Iy. 
169), mother of Ahimita (cf. Bueheer, Ep. Ind., II, p. 92f.). Besides 
gothis (ly. 273, 1339) there appear families of high officers (ly. 1112), 


^ That the name of the mother is not mentioned occurs in Sanchi I. (l.c., 
p. 381, no. 225=E. 411) also, the (laughter’s name is given only, perhaps because 
the votive gift was for her sake. 
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or updsikas^ {Ep. Ind., II, p. 372, no. 147 =L. 214) as donors, 
nowhere an individual’s name, in the genitive plur. An individual’s 
name Kulika occurs on three copies of a matrix of a Bhita seal, 
but there is also a seal with the legend Kulikanigama{sa\ which 
points to a corporation (Annual Report, ASI., 1911/12, p. 56). 

With these inscriptions in which a collective body, either a 
family or some corporation appears, are to be linked together those 
Kharosthi Inscriptions in which sahaya or sahayara, Sahara are 
met. The Fatehjang Stone I. of the year 68 (CII., II, i, no. XII, 
p. 2if.) mentions Vadhitirana sahayana danantukho, a gift of the 
Vadhitira companions ; the Muchai I. of the year 81 (CII., II, i, 
no. XIV, p. 29!.) records the well of the Vasisuga companions ; a 
well is the gift of the Pipalakhaa companions in the Kala Sang I. 
of the year 100 (CII., II, i, no. XVIII, p. 52ff.) as in the Marguz 

I. of the year ii7(?), where sahaya darana is read (CII., II, 

i, no. XXV, p. 66f.), again a genitive plur. The same contents 
are offered by the Peshawar Museum I. of the year 168 (CII., II, 
I, no. XXVIII, p. 77ff.) : sahayara Tradasakurana danammukhe 
hue khanavide viharami, as a gift of the Tradasakura companions 
this well has been caused to be dug in the vihdra ; or in the Shakar- 
darra I. of the year 40 (CII., II, i, no. TXXXIII, p. i59f.), where 
the well is a gift of the Dronivadra companions. An individual is 
connected with father and sons, the Udiliaka; the word before 
pida° has been restored to sahaehi by Sten Konow (CII., II, i, 
no. XlyV, p. iioff.) and to suhaehi by N. G. Majumdar (JASB., 
XX, 1924, p. 8, 110. 14) in the Jamalgarhi I. of the year 359. Here 
a family ma)^ be meant, as it happens to be the case in no. 2 of the 
Dharmarajika I. (CII., II, i, no. XXXV, p. 9of.), where the family 
of the Hodreas seems to be connected with the gift (cf. CII., II, i, 
pp. 74 and 164). Also the Und I. of the year 61 (CII., II, i, 
no. TXXXVII, p. i7of.) suggests a gift of a family or some 
corporation of the Savira ; doubtful is the Naugram I. (CII., II, i, 
no. lyXIII, p. 129). 

The meaning of sahdya in those inscriptions is uncertain; by 
no means one had to believe these companions to be mendicants, 
as the inscriptions use for the brothers who offer a votive gift for 
the sake of their co-fratres the expression sdrdhatmara or sdrdham- 
vihdrin} In the legal literature the term sahaya is not found; 
the Kautiliya Arthasastra mentions twice sahdya after sydla, the 


^ Tor the sect of the Dhamutariyas (Dharmottariyas) see L. 1094, TO95, 1152, 
not to speak of Jiiiist schools. 

2 Cf. Konow, CIL, II, i, p. 107, and nos. XL, XLII, XLIII, XLIV ; H. Kern, 
Manual of Indian Buddhism, 84 ; Pali Text Soc. Diet., s.v., saddhim. 
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wife’s brother (III, ii, 68) ; in IV, 8, 85 the sahdya is either a friend 
or some partner, in the same chapter and in IV, 6, 83 the sahdya 
is found to be a partner or sympathizer in crimes. That cannot 
be the exclusive meaning of sahdya, rather the word means a com- 
panion, co-partner of any undertaking ; it is not the same as a mere 
friend with whom do not necessarily exist common interests ; on the 
other hand however, there is no proof that a sahdya was the member 
of a guild. That the gen. plur. appears either with a king's name 
to indicate the dynasty or without a personal name, is known 
from inscriptions.* In the Amaravati I. No. 7 {Ep. Ind., XV, p. 
263) the word -kula is found with a name of donors ; in no. 10 
{ibid., p. 264) occurs the name of Revata Padipudilnilydnam, and 
nobody would be inclined to translate that otherwise than by (a 
gift) of Revata of the P. family or community ; that inscription 
proves also that in such cases where a personal name is followed by 
a name in gen. plur., the former must be an individual name. Sons 
of some man or a nigama are the donors in the Amaravati I. Nos. 
14 and 15 {ibid., p. 265). 

There is little doubt that the inscription, mentioned above, 
means therefore the Yavana of the Sihadhayas, i.e. Simhadharas. 
Whether these had to be understood as a family or some corporation, 
it is not possible to decide. 

5. Again, an inhabitant of Dhenukakata was the donor, 
mentioned in the Karli I. No. 10 {Ep. Ind., VII, p. 55f. = 
I,- 1096) ; it contains the words only : Dhenukdkatd Dhatn- 
mayavanasa. Senart preferred to a translation ; (gift) of Dhamma,® 
a Yavana from Dh., the explanation : community of the Buddhist 
Yavanas, ‘ or rather a Buddhist Yavana who has modestly omitted 
his personal name That a pious layman omits his name, is not 
proved by votive inscriptions, the less is it probable for a foreigner 
who wants to underline his new faith ; from a grammatical point 
of view the compound Dhammayavanasa cannot be divided in the 
sense suggested, that would be Dhammasa Yavanasa ; a community, 
again, would not use the singular. There is no other way than to 
explain the name as a personal one, the donor was called Dhatnma- 
yavana ; either he was a Yavana by birth who got after his con- 
version that new name or he was called so by his Indian friends, 
as he had no Indian name as yet. From that epigraph it is to 


* Cf. Ep. Ini., IX, p. 269!. ; JBORS., 19, 1933, p. 130, n. i ; Ep. Ind., XV, 
p. 263, no. 8 ; the identity of the Pakotakas with the Vakatakas, suggested here, 
p. 26of., and p. 268 on no. 27 (Ep. Ind., XV) is rather doubtful. 

^ Senart's argument (p. 56) that the simple name of Dhainma applied to a 
Buddhist is surprising, cannot be upheld nowadays in face of the Nagarjunikoiida 
I., Ep. Ind., XX, p. 25, K, line i, and p. 37. 
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be seen that the Yavanas of which nationality thej' may have been, 
either retained their indigenous name, or were called only Yavana ; 
some of them, perhaps after entering the order, received Indian 
names. 

6. The collection of Karli I. was enriched by the publication 
of newly found inscriptions by Mr. M. S. Vats, Ep. Ind.., p. 3258., 
no. IV (I.C., p. 326) mentions the gift of a pillar Yavanasa Dhama- 
dhayduam from Dhenukakata. In accordance with the remarks, 
made above (p. 8), the donor is not the Yavana Dhamadhaya, but 
the Yavana of the Dhamadhayas. Like the Simhadharas of no. 4 
these may have been the Dharmadharas,^ either a family into which 
the Yavana was received, or a corporation. 

7. No. X {Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 328) records the gift of a pillar 
by the Yavana Y asavadhanandimj , that is of the Yasovardhanas, 
from Dhenukakata. 

8. While in the previous inscriptions the genitive plur. follows 
after the genitive sing. Yavanasa, in no. I\' (p. 327), the order of 
words is inverted; Dhenukakata Culayakhana Yavanasa thabhoddna. 
The editor believes Culayakha to be a personal name, he reads 
°khan!dm! and translates (Additions and Corrections, p. x) : gift of 
the Yavana Yaksa the Junior. In accordance with the grammar 
and with that of the inscriptions the reading had to be °yakhdnam, 
but the reproduction of the impression does not show a long a.* 
Nevertheless the translation would be : gift of a pillar b)' the Yavana 
of the Culayakhas (=Ksudrayaksas) from Dhenukakata. 

g. Of greater importance is no. i of these Karli I. {Ep. Ind., 
I.C., p. 325!., cf. Additions and Corrections, p. ixf.) ; the corrected 
reading runs as follows ; Umehakdkatd Yavanasa Citasa Gatdnam 
ddnam thabho, (this) pillar is the gift by the Yavana Cita of the 
Gatas from Umehakakata. 

10. It seems natural to connect with that Karli epigraph two 
inscriptions from Junnar. One of them (L. 1182) mentions the 
gift of a bhojanamatapa to the samgha by the Yavana Cita of the 
Gatas. Though there is no evidence, it seems probable that these 
two Citas are the same individuals, as both are described as Yavana 
and of the Gatas. 

^ Dhariiiadliara appears as the name of a Jinist female or nun in a Mathura 
I. of Samv. 99, ly. 75, cf. Additions, p. i68. 

* The personal name Yaksa, in a diminutive form or as a pet-name, is met 
in inscriptions as Yakhila (L. 376, 580, 816). nuns are named Yakhi (T. 254, 344, 
500). For Cula-, prefixed to personal names, cf. Culakanha in L. 1243, and names 
like Culacaipadamukha (F., I. 2); Cula-Catisirinika (B., 4. 1 . 5); Culabudha (K.) ; 
Culaniula (F., 1. 2) of the Nagarjunikonda I. (Ep. Ind., XX ; XXI, p. 68. in N.. 
1 . 3 : Jakhana ...).' 
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II. The second Jiinnar I. (ly. 1154) says that two cisterns are 
the gift of the Yavana Irila of the Gatas. It is for the first time 
that in these votive inscriptions besides the word Yavana a personal 
name occurs, and further the genitive plur. of a noun. The strange 
appearance of the personal names, Cita and especially of Irila, has 
led some scholars to see in them foreigners of the Gatas, i.e. the 
Goths, a Germanic people * ; Tueders explained the ethnicon as 
corresponding to a Sanskrit Garta. An Indian people, it must be 
admitted, of Gartas is not known ; in some lexicons is found the 
explanation for garta, containing inter alia Trigartdmse (Hemacandra, 
Anekarthas, II, 163), resp. Trigartabhede (Medini), and Trigartadeie 
(Visvakosa, quoted in the Vacaspatya) ; that is hardly satisfying for 
an a.ssumption of a real people of Gartas. The ‘ Gothic ’ theory 
gets support by the personal names, Cita and Irila ; the former has 
been explained as east-gothic Tzitta, old-engl. Tidda; Latin in- 
scriptions offer Tzita, Zita as personal names ; M. Olsen, however, 
preferred to an east-gothic stem Hild-, which has been suggested, 
a Germanic +Skeldwa, +Skildwins. The name Irila has been 
told to be Gothic ErilaR, or KirilaR. But it cannot be denied 
that there exist objections against the ‘ Gothic ' theory. The first 
argument contra is the name Gata; the name of the Goths was 
Gutan-, anglos. Gotan-, old-nordic Gotar-, in Greek and Latin 
authors forms occur with u, generally with 0, in Ptolemy’s Geography, 
III, 5, 20, the name appears as Gythones, nowhere, however, a form 
with a is met. I am aware that linguists will say that the first 
a is due to the harmony of vowels ; but, as the Indian alphabet 
possesses a long 0, the reason for application of that law is not to 
be seen. There existed a people of the Gudas in Madhyadesa, 
so that the name Gutan- cannot have been anything strange for 
the Indian language (Varaham. Brhats., XIV, 3 ; Markandeyap., 
LVIII, 7). The various readings on coins of the Parthian nilers, 
Gondopharos and Abdagases, in Kharosthi Guduvhara, who is 
supposed to be a member of the Gudas, offer Guda and Gada.* 
But that is irrelevant for the explanation of the word Gata itself. 


* Sten Konow, JRAS., 1912, p. 379fif. ; later literature quoted by A. V. 
PREMERSTEIN, Zcitschrift f. deutsclics Altertum und deutsche Literatur 6o, 1923, 
72 f. 

* See OIL, 11, i, Introcl., p. xlv f. ; Smith, Catal. of the Coins in the Indian 
Jluseutn, Calcutta, I, p. 55, no. 10 ; p. 57, no. 2 ; Whitehead, Catal. of Coins in the 
Panjab Museum, I, p. 151, nos. 39-41 ; p. 157, no. 64f. The change of intervocahc 
4 to / is not found in Western India, while jaugada (cf. CII., I, Tntrod., p. c), e.g. 
knows that hardening of the dental media between vowels. In Kharosthi l’., as 
shown by Konow (CII., II, i, Introd., p. c), however, intervocalic t had a voiced 
pronunciation ; there are many examples of i instead of Skt. t in these Kharosthi I. 
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as well as the supposed readings on two Kharosthi inscriptions 
(CII., I, lylV and hV, A, p. i2of.) of /Ga ?/ta, resp. Gadaasa ; in 
the former name Ga is uncertain and in the latter, too, the reading 
is far from being unquestioned. Again the name Gotan- for the 
Goths would not have caused obstacles to an Indian tongue, as a 
monk is called Gota in a Sanchi I. (h. 685) ; one may compare also the 
often-occurring name Gotiputa and its variants of early inscrip- 
tions. Further, in the earliest inscriptions we find Yona, which 
later on in accordance with the Sanskritization of public records 
becomes Yavana; would it not be logical to await a Gavatana 
instead of -^Gotana ? The inscriptions, where these ' Gothic ’ names 
appear, belong on palaeographical reasons to the first half of the 
2nd cent. A.D. Ptolemy whose Geography has been quoted above 
and who wrote in the first decenniums of the same century, though 
his source may be some years earlier, knows the Goths as a people 
of Sarmatia, in Eastern Europe, north of the Black Sea, where they 
settled about the middle of the 2nd cent. A.D.‘ The probability 
to find Goths in India, shortly after they had taken hold of their new 
home on the Black Sea, is not great. Now, for the personal names the 
necessity to look for foreign etymologies is not given. Cita does 
not quite comply with the rules of a Skt. Citra which corresponds 
to an middle-Indian Citta; a negamain a Bhattiprolu I. {Ep. Ind., 
II, p. 328!., third casket) is called Citaka ; the cerebralization in 
Cita may be due to the same circumstance to which Yavana owes 
its cerebral n in nos. .4 and 8 above and 13 below. Irila does not 
look like an Indian name ; the reading is correct ; otherwise one 
would suggest the reading Isilisa,^ a name occurring in inscriptions. 

In the former Yavana I. Yavana has been explained to be a 
personal name, here we meet, besides Yavana, special personal names, 
but also the name of the people. The third possibilit5^ where Yavana 
and a personal name without the people to which he belonged is 
indicated, is found in a third inscription from Junnar. 

12. E- 1156 mentions the gift of a barhhadvdm by the Yavana 
Camda ; here the Yavana bears an undoubtedly Indian name, 
Candra. And this name is given again in the genitive plur. It 
seems that the genitives must be taken as family-names. There 
are other instances of that in the Nagarjunikonda I. ; the clans or 
families of the Kulahaka (B., 4, 1 . 3 ; Ep. Ind., XX, p. 18 ; there- 
from, apparently the Kulaha-vihara in F., 1 . 3) ; of the Dhanaka 
(B., 2, 1 . 4 ; ibid., p. 18) ; of the Pukiya, Pukiya, or Pugiya (A., 


* Cf. h- SCHMU)T, Philolog. Wochenschrift 47, 1927, 176. 

* Franks, ZDMG., 50, 1896, 595, reads Trilisa ; perhaps the r could be a dis- 
similation on account to the I and to the two s. 
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2, 1 . 6 : C., 3. 1 - 7 : P- 16 : C., 5, 1. 2, p. 20 ; E., 1. i, p. 21 ; 

M., I, 1 . 4 ; ibid., XXI, p. 65 ; M., 9, 1 . 3 ; ibid., p. 67) ; of the 
Hiramfiaka (B., 4, 1 . 4 ; Ep., Ind., XX, p. 18). There is no proof 
at all that the Yavanas, where they appear in connection with a 
genitive plur., are ‘Yavanas ’ at all, they may be personal names of 
members of Indian families, or, of some corporations (cf. above 
nos. 3 and 5). Only in the cases where, besides the term Yavana, a 
personal name is found there we could assert that a foreigner has 
been received as a member of an Indian family, nothing more. 

13. To the end of the ist cent. A.D. may belong the Nasik I. 
No. 18 {Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 90f.=Iy. 1140), as it shows palaeo- 
graphical forms like Usavadata’s Nasik I. No. ii {ibid., p. 78!.). 
Idragnidata (=Indraganidatta), son of the Northerner from Datamiti, 
the Yonaka Dhatnmadeva, made a gift of a cave, excavated on 
the hill of Tiramniiu (Trirdsmi), a cetiya ghara and a cistern and his 
own son to the samgha for the sake of his parents. The father 
of this pious Buddhist is said to be a Northerner from Datamiti 
(Datamitiyakasa) ; the excavation of the place sees in it the town 
Demetrias, mentioned by the geographer Isidore of Kharax, chap. 19 : 
in that case a metathesis of syllables had taken place which is 
not found in other forms of that name.‘ Be it as it may, the Yonaka, 
though aware of his paternal home, perhaps from Arachosia, uses 
Indian forms for his family names as well as for his relatives. Perhaps 
it is not hazardous that he again is a Buddhist ; for the teaching 
of that faith has cancelled the barriers of racial and social groups ; 
the Bhagavata Heliodoros and his father did not change their 
Greek name, hardly they had become naturalized Indians, as the 
former was only an embassy to India proper, the latter had not 
left his home, Taksasila, at all. 

14. The Nasik I. No. 2 {Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 60, 1 . 5 ; 1123) 

of Gotami Balasiri refers to the king Siri-Satakani Gotamiputa’s 
victory by the destruction of the Sakas, Yavanas, and Palhavas. 
Whether that is a fact or a mere rhetorical-panegyrical repetition of 
the Epic formula, it is difficult to decide. 

15. In the Nagarjunikonda I., F., 1 . 1 {Ep. Ind., XX, p. 22), 
the Yavana seems to belong to the countries which have been con- 


* A sealing from Besnagar mentions a Timitra (ASI., AR., 1914-15, pp. yyi. 
see IHQ., IX, 1933, p. 798!. ; cf. the Yavanaraja Dimata of the Kharavela 1 ., to 
be read according to the last publication {Ep. Ind., XX, p. 84, 11. 31), Dimita ; 
finally, the coins in Kharosthi (Whitehead, Catalogue of the Coins in the Panjab 
■Museum, I, p. 14, no. 26) read : Dime . . — For the suggested town Demetrias cf. 
Pauly-Wissowa, Real encyklopaedie der klass. Alert., IV, 2765, 5. — For theophoric 
names of Hindu religion in inscriptions of Buddhist devotees cf. I,. 605. 94 l 
944, 1089. 
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verted to Buddhism, as told in literary sources (see VoGEL, ibid., 
pp. 7f., 36). 

As far as the material at disposal allows it, these are the earlj'’ 
inscriptions in which the term Yona, resp. Yavana, occurs. But 
there are some epigraphs where that term, indeed, is not found, 
but personal names at least of Greek make. 

16. On the Swat relic vase (CII., II, i, no. i, p. iff.), the 
mendarkha Theudora is found in an inscription which, according to 
the editor, Sten Konow, might belong to the ‘middle of the first 
century B.C.’ Not only the name, but also the official title which 
occurs once more on a Taxila copper-plate {ibid., no. 2, p, 4!.), 
point to a Greek individual. He as his colleague, the name of which 
has not been preserved, was a Buddhist. It may be remarked 
already here that in this, as in the following epigraphs where Greeks 
are mentioned, if it is allowed to infer from the name to the nationality 
of its bearer, that nowhere the term Yavana is to be found. The 
explanation of that fact is not far to seek : while the former inscrip- 
tions are the memorials of foreigners or people with a foreigner’s 
name in an Indian ruled countr}', here the donor is a citizen of a 
Greek State or at least a State, organized according to Hellenistic 
norms. The somehow odious attribute ‘ Yavana ’ was out of 
place in such a case ; on the other hand it is interesting to see how 
far Buddhism had influenced the foreigners in their own territory 
when high administrative officers without being forced from selfish 
reasons professed Buddhism. 

17. The name Theodoros (a Gref*k Devadatta) is met twice 
more in Kharosthi I. The Kaldarra I. of the 3’ear 113 (CII., II, 
I, no. XXIV, p. 65!.) records the laying out of a tank by Thaidora, 
the Datiaputra. Though the name of the devotee is Greek, his 
father s name is someway strange ; Senart saw in him an Iranian 
name Dati, while Konow explains Datiaputra as a tatpurusa, ‘ it 
may represent datika, dattika, or dantika,^ and be a name, an 
ethnic, or an occupational designation ’. The analogies, quoted by 
the same scholar on behalf of the Mathura Dion capital (p. 35), point 
to a personal name, and it would be natural to suppose a Greek 
one. The rare occurrence of a name like DAtos and Dat6s does not 
recommend itself ; taking into account the misrepresentation of the 
vowels in Thaidora it is difficult to say which name it may be. 

18. It is curious that among the many names of Greek rulers 
in India the name Theodoros is not found while it occurs a third 


Dati is a monk’s name (I,. 148), Datia would correspond, as pointed out b}' 
Konow, to Dantika ; Dathika is a Tamil ruler of the 1st cent. U.C., conquered bv 
Vattagamani, see CHI., I, p. ()io. 
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time on two silver cups from Taxila (CII., II, i, no. XXXVII, i 
and 2, p. 97f.). The form is a new one again, Tlieutara who is a 
son of Thavara ; the inscription is said to be contemporaneous with 
the Jihonika record. Konow explains the name as Indian Sthavara, 
one may compare the Mathura I. (L. 140 Add.) where a Sthavara- 
jatra is read. As Thavara does not look like a Greek name, it is 
difficult to say of what nationality Tlieutara may have been. 

19. A case like that should warn a hasty assertion of Greeks 
in India though their names seem to indicate it. Approximatively 
to the ' first half of the first century of the Christian era ' is assigned 
the Bajaur seal (CII., II, i, no. Ill, p. 6) which offers the legend : 
sii Theudamalsal, Konow has discussed the meaning of the puzzling 
syllable sy on the Coins of Hermaios tind Kujula Kadphises, ex- 
plaining it as the Sakan shau, ' king' (Introd., p. Ixiii f.). There 
are heavy hesitations to be brought forward against such an asser- 
tion ; first, one would expect such a title to see used in Kharosthi 
legends also, but it does not appear ; further, if sy follows the Greek 
legend basileds steros before the personal name of Hermaios, it does 
not in the legend Xoran sy zaoou Kozola Kadaphes; and where 
at all the title shau is used ? Konow states himself (p. 175) that 
Kaniska used the Khotani 6aka form shao ; in inscriptions sdki 
or sdha only is found. The s in Kusanasa has been rendered by 
Greek z, we had to expect the same, as on the coins, here too, but 
find a clear 5. Greek y may rejiresent Indian ti, but the latter is 
in these legends in Greek language always 0. And the fact that 
the well-known title paonano pao is never rendered by sy is decisive 
against the explanation, proposed by Konow ; and why should it 
be sii in Kharosthi on that Bajaur seal ? There is no urgent reason 
to connect su with the sy of the coin-legends, except it would be a 
misunderstood formula. But why again should a Greek ruler use 
the unintelligible su ? Greek 0 is represented by u in these in- 
scriptions, if it were Greek, the name would be : Sotheodamalsa \ 
Such a Greek name does not exist ; and as it is very doubtful that 
a Greek (Hellenistic) king would have used the unintelligible title 
su, without a Greek legend, the syllable may be explained as the 
Indian prefix su-, or the name is not a Greek one at all. 

20. Among the minor finds from Taxila are two silver plates 
(CII., II, I, no. XXXVII, 3 and 4, p. 98!.) with the inscription: 
Mumjukritasa, resp. Mimjukritasa. Konow believed the second part 
of the name to be Greek, like in Demokritos, while the former part 
seems to be strange. Manju- is well known from the Mahayana 
pantheon, while Munja is a later king's name ; on the Biniaran 
Vase occurs Mumjanamda, and Mu/m/javamda ; on a greenish soap- 
stone plaque from Taxila the reading in Kharosthi letters is found : 
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Mamjuminasa} These different forms might point to a foreign 
element in that name, as the freedom in the use of vowels in 
Theodoros-names shows; but it may be due to the dissimilation, 
resp. assimilation of vowels too. For krita it seems not necessary 
to suggest a Greek form, because in the Kharosthi I. r is represented 
sometimes by ri, as shown by Konow himself (CII., II, i, Introd., 
p. xcvii) who calls it ‘ Sanskritism Thus the name Munju-, 
resp. Minjukrta would range with Manju-, or Munjakrta. The 
compound of a Greek kritos with a non-Greek Munja- or Minja- 
is not less improbable as a Greek name. 

21. One would be inclined to take the inscription on a copper 
seal (CII., II, I, no. XXXVII, 7, p. loi) to represent a Greek name 
according to the reading ; Denipasa which could be a Greek Deinippos. 
But the first letter seems to be rather ja, as met many times in 
the first line of the Sui Vihar I. (Plate XXVI) ; the second letter is 
ni, while the third must be read as la ; sa is certain. Thus the 
reading of the name runs : Janilasa. Here one observation may 
find place : the often-occurring suffix 4 a in personal names ; whether 
these forms are due to the expression of affection only or to some 
substratum, that question may be left open. 

22. The impression to have to deal with a Greek name is 
evoked also by a Jamalgarhi image halo I. (CII., II, i, no. XLVII, 
p. 1 14) by its reading: Sapahae danantiikha. Konow suggested 
‘ Sapha or Supha might correspond to Greek Z 6 <f>ri It does 
not seem necessary to think of a Greek female name, though 
one would remember rather a name like that of the Lesbian poetess 
Sappho, a name, occurring in Greek inscriptions. On the other 
hand, there has been found a Greek inscription in the temple of 
AmmonRa (at the modern village Redesiye, Egypt) in which 
an Indian whose name is given as S6<l>atv 'Jvh6i renders his thanks 
to the god Pan Euodos for the happy journey.* May be 
that this name is a Greek transliteration of the same Indian 
name the feminine form of which is Sapha ; cf. the family of the 
Saphineyaka. 

23. No doubt is possible on the Greek name on a Peshawar 
sculpture no. 1938 (CII., II, i, no. LXX, p. 134), offering the in- 
scription Minaindrasa, i.e. the gift of Menander. 

24. The Zeda I. of the year ii {ibid., no. LXXV, p. I42ff.) 
mentions the gift of Hipeadhia according to the reading of Konow, 
who says ‘ It is tempting to compare Greek names, such as Hippeos, 


* Annual Report, . 4 SI., 192R/29, T933, p. 55. 
® Cf. ZII., 3, 1925, p. 318. 
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Hippias In this case the second part of the name remains un- 
explained ; it is hardly an Indian or Greek name. 

25. On the Kaniska casket (CII., II, i, no. I^XXII, pp. I35ff.) 
the reading and interpretation have been unanimously accepted’ 
that it deals with a gift, ‘ the slave Agisala was the architect ’, as 
Konow puts it. The interpreters have found also that this name 
represents a Greek Agesilaos. One circumstance, however, must 
strike the reader ; that Agisala is said to be or calls him.self a dasa, 
i.e. ddsa. The institution of the clerical office of a navakammika 
is known not onlj’’ from the Buddhist texts, but also from many 
inscriptions. To the early Brahmi I. are to be added Kharosthi 
I., so that the institution was a common one and not restricted to 
a special school. From the former we learn that the navakammika 
is a pupil of a monk (L. 154) or a bhadanta and bhdnaka, or thera 
(B. 773 ; 1250) ; and more insight allows a Kanheri I. (B. 987) into 
the working departments of the monks. From the Nagarjunikonda I. 
we learn that the title navakammika is derived from the ‘ new 
building’, whatever it may have been a cetiya or a stupa, etc. {Ep. 
Ind., XX, p. Ilf., cf. p. 30). Besides the Kaniska casket three 
other Kharosthi I. offer the title: in the Taxila copper-plate of 
Patika of the year 78 the navakamika Rohinimitra carried out the 
building order of Patika, viz. a relic of Buddha and a samghdrdma ; 
he is mentioned in the last line, written distinct in smaller letters 
than the others (CII., II, i, no. XIII, p. 23!!., cf. 28): in the 
Manikiala stone I. of the year 18 {ibid., no. BXXVI, p. I45ff.) 
the navakarmiga appears in the last line again. And the same 
position takes the navakarmia in the Hidda I. of the year 28 {ibid., 
no. BXXXII, p. i57f.) ; his name and title are the last words of the 
historical portion of the epigraph. From all that it seems but a 
sound deduction that also in the inscription of the Kaniska casket 
the last words must be those containing the name and title of the 
navakarmia. As the rules of Vinaya and the inscriptions show the 
navakammika cannot have been a slave, already from the reason 
that no monk could be called a slave.* Konow refers to the 


1 Besides Konow, l.c., p. cf. Foucher, b’art greco-tx)uddliique du 

Gandhara, II, p. 53if. 

* WTiether the reading of a navakamika in the Amaravati I. No. 40 (Ep. 
Ind.. XV, p 270) is correct, though the photograph supports it, may be questioned ; 
probably the left part of the horizontal stroke is missing, navakamika seems to be 
intended (cf. 1 . 3 : dhamakadhiko) ; for nuns in that office see Kern, Manual, p. 84, 
n. I. The following padhdna° cannot mean ‘ the chief of the overseers ’, as padhana 
has neither in Pali that meaning nor the office would be called thus ; cf. the 
mahdnavakamaka in no. 55 (ibid., p. 274). If the reading of pari” is preferred after 
padhana perhaps the monk may be meant who had to inspect the padhana, cf. 
the padhanama 4 ava in the Amaravati I., b- 1230, Corr., p. 179. 
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interval between da and sa ; ‘ and some dots are visible below the 
ornamental streamers which depend from the frieze, but they are 
not part of the writing ’ ; whether dasa is to be connected with 
some other word, being perhaps the genitive, it is not possible 
to say from the reproduction.* Though there is every probability 
that the artist has been a Westerner, there is no certainty to call 
him a Greek as long as the riddle of dasa is not solved. 

26. Names like that do not necessarily indicate the nationality 
of their bearers ; but sometimes it seems difficult not to suggest a 
Western name at least, if not a person of that nationality which is 
indicated by the name. Thus on a gem of the Pearse-Collection 
(now Indian Museum, Calcutta) a ^aka warrior with pointed head- 
less is found and a Kharosthi inscription reads: Titasa (Annual 
Report, Arch. Survey of India, 1928/29, p. 137). That legend 
remembers a Roman name Titus. In that atmosphere of Roman 
connections might belong the title kaisara in the Ara I. of the year 
41 (CII., II, I, no. IvXXXV, p. i62ff.). 

From a strict historical point of view, to sum up, there is little 
proof of Greeks in India besides some few clear instances like that of 
the Besnagar inscriptions (no. 2 and p. 15, n. 14), or the Theodoros 
inscriptions (no. lyf.). The term Yavana does not indicate 
Greek nationality, and it is remarkable that in inscriptions where 
that term appears no Greek names are to be found, except the 
instance of Besnagar, just mentioned. On the other hand, personal 
names of Greek appearance do not possess the attribute Yavana. 
It would be, therefore, commendable to be cautious to infer any- 
thing from the term Yavana in early Indian inscriptions. 

As the places from which the Buddhist Yavana-donors come 
have not been identified, it is difficult to say whether there existed 
Yavana-colonies in places like Dhenukakata, Umehakakata. And 
it agrees with the remarks, just made, that there, where we have 
to deal really with Greeks, they are either ambassadors or officials 
(cf. meridarches) of Hellenistic States or princes. Finally, the 
occurrence of Indian names as navakammika on Buddhist monu- 
ments belonging to the Gandhara school may be a memento not to 
lay too great stress on the Greek nationality of Agisala (no. 24), 
all the less as the word dasa seems rather puzzling. From a social 
point of view one gets the impression that Yavanas, whoever they 


* Tlie passage in question is to be seen best in A. K. Coomau.'^SWAMy’s 
Geschichte d. ind. u. indon. Kunst, PI. XXIV, fig. 89; b. Bachhoi'ER, Die fruc- 
hindischc Plastik, I, p. 8of. and n. i, points out that the work must have been 
trusted to a first-cla.ss artist, and that the joining of the three free figures show much 
more the western origin of the work than the name of tlie artist. 
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might have been, were absorbed by the Indian society, if we can 
infer from the Buddhist votive inscriptions ; that these foreigners 
became also adherents of Indian religious systems is clearly to be 
seen from their own confession. Nowhere, therefore, existed, accord- 
ing to these early inscriptions, Greek colonies in the last centuries 
before and in the first centuries after the beginning of the Christian 
era in India, with social or religious independence. 




A BUDDHIST ESTIMATE OF UNIVERSALS 

By Satkari Mukerjek 


The philosophers of the Nydya-Vaiiesika school have postulated 
two different types of universals or genuses (jdtis), viz. (i) Existence 
{sattd), and (2) Substantiality and the rest. The first is the highest 
universal, the universal par excellence, the summum genus (}ard- 
jdti), because it only serves to bring all existents together under 
one category and emphasizes their community of nature without 
any reference to their mutual differences. A universal has been 
defined as a unitary [ekam], eternal {nitya) principle underlying and 
informing a number of individual beings.* Different in^viduals 
are grouped under one category by virtue of this unitary principle 
which inheres in them, one and all. Its supreme function is assimila- 
tion. The highest universal, viz. existence, exercises this function 
par excellence. The other universals, viz. the substance-universal 
[dravyatva), the quality-universal [gunatva), the action-universal 
(karmafva), are minor universals (afard jdti's), because they not only 
assimilate different individuals into one class or group, but they 
also serve to differentiate one class and the members thereof from 
another class and its constituent members. Thus these universals 
have a double function and a double aspect, viz. assimilation and 
differentiation. The highest universal exercises the function of 
assimilation alone, which is the proper function of a universal. 
Hence it is called the highest and supremest of all universals. 

These philosophers further maintain that these universals are 
objective entities and are envisaged in perceptual cognitions as 
much as individual objects, as the idea of universals arises on the 
operation of sense-object contact. And the existence of these 
universals can be demonstrated by a regular syllogistic inference 
also. Our perceptual experience is not of the particular cow, but 
contains a reference to another distinct principle, which is not 
confined to the individual concerned but continues in other in- 
dividuals in the same manner and in ^e same degree. Had this 
experience been cognisant of the particular individual alone, the 
reference would have been different in different individuals, as in 
the case of a cow and a horse. But this is not the case ; there is 
a sameness of reference in our cognitions of different cows and this 

‘ nitya ekam anekanugatam samanyam. The words samdnya and jdti are 
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identity of reference, linguistic and psychological alike, can be 
accounted for only on the assumption of a universal element super- 
added to particulars.’ The existence or non-existence of an objec- 
tive reality can be determined by the arbitration of experience alone 
and the dictum that excess in knowledge presupposes a corres- 
ponding excess in the objective order,* should be accepted by all 
believers in extramental reality. So the particular and the universal 
should be accepted as equally true and equally real and there is no 
contradiction or logical incompatibility in these two factors coal- 
escing in one substratum. Logic becomes a tyrant when it arro- 
gates to itself the power of dictating terms to experience ex cathedra. 
You cannot dictate that the universal and the particular are 
mutually contradictory and so cannot be found together. After 
all, what constitutes incompatibihty and contradiction ? Well, we 
consider a position incompatible, which has not the sanction of valid 
experience, in other words, which has not been cognized by means 
of any of the recognized instruments of knowledge. And we regard 
any two things to be mutually contradictory, when we do not find 
them to co-exist in one substratum. When there is contradiction 
between two things, there can be no co-existence ; on the contrary, 
one of them is superseded by another. Light and darkness are 
regarded to be contradictory, because they are not found to co- 
exist. But if co-existence of two things is attested by uncon- 
tradicted experience, there is no earthly reason why they should 
be regarded as mutually contradictory. And in the present case 
of the universal and the particular, there is absolutely no con- 
tradiction or logical incompatibilit}'^ as they are found to co-exist 
in perfect amity and peace. Nor can this experience be challenged, 
as there is no other experience to contradict its truth. The ex- 
perience of- silver in the mother-o’-pearl is regarded as false, as it is 
sublated by a subsequent experience of the mother-o’-pearl. So 
the co-existence of the universal and the particular is neither in- 
compatible, as it is attested by undisputed experience ; nor is it 
contradictory as there is no sublative experience to prove its falsity.” 

’ tasmad ekasya bhinnesu ya vrttis tannibandhanah, samaiiyasabdah sattadav 
ekadhikaranena va. S. V. Akrtivada. 

* visayStisayam antarena pratyayatiiayanupapatteh. N.M., p. 314. 

* yad apy abhihitam-itaretaraviruddharupasaniavesa ekatra vastuni no ’pa- 
padyata iti tad api na samyak : 

parasparavirodho ’pi nastiha tadavedanat 

ekabadhena na ’nyatra dhih ^uktirajatadivat 
yatra hi virodho bhavati tatrai 'katarariipopamardotia rupantaram upalabhyatc, 
prakrte tu nai ’vam iti ko virodharthah. chayatapav api yady ekatra dr^j’ete kirn 
kena viruddham abhidhiyate, adar^anat tu tad viruddhani uktam, na cai 'vain 
iha ’dar&inam ity avirodhah. N.M., p. 311., 
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The doctrine of universal flux, which maintains that all existents 
are momentary, cannot be accepted as it fails to render an adequate 
explanation of the class-concepts, which cannot be denied an ob- 
jective foundation unless the position of extreme subjectivism is 
seriously maintained. The subjective idealists {vijMnavadins), 
who regard the whole objective world to be a phantasmagoria 
conjured up by a diseased imagination, have at any rate the virtue 
of consistency to their credit ; but the Sautrdntikas, the so-called 
critical realists, have not got this redeeming virtue. Their philo- 
sophy is at best a compromise between honest realism and honest 
idealism and like all compromises, it is but a hopeless failure. They 
choose to deny reality to relations and class-concepts, which are 
as much unreal and fictitious creations of the morbid imagination 
as they are in the idealist’s scheme, and yet they believe in the reality 
of the extra-mental world. But this realistic concession is neither 
here nor there. It satisfies neither the idealist nor the realist. It 
is not a healthy philosophy, whatever else it might be. 

The Sautrdntika’s reply to the realist’s charge : — 

Santaraksita and Panditasoka, whose works have come down 
to us in their original form, have given crushing replies to the 
realist’s charges. The idea of a continuous identity underlying all 
the different individuals, by which the Naiydyika has laid so much 
store, will appear on strict examination to be a pleasant illusion of 
the realists. There is not only not a shred of evidence in favour of 
the existence of such objective categories, but there is on the other 
hand incontestable proof against this supposition. The contention 
of the Naiydyika that ideas of universals arise immediately on the 
operation of the sense-object contact is not true, because such 
ideas are conceptual in character and conceptual thoughts can emerge 
only after the name-relations are remembered. First of all, there 
is the sensuous presentation, immediate and direct and divested, of 
all foreign reference. Secondly, a mental energising towards the 
recalling of the verbal association. Thirdly, the remembrance of 
the name. So the mind has travelled far away from the immediate 
datum of presentation and the idea of the class-character arises 
only after a series of psychical operations, which have little bearing 
on the immediate objective datum. To say therefore that class- 
ideas are sensuous presentations is to betray psychological ineptitude 
and uncritical reading of experience. The class-idea is formed 
only when there is a reference through memory to past objects and 


also, ‘anupapannam iti nah leva sampratyayo yan na pramanena ’vagatam, virud- 

/lliam ani fori KiirlVivoTnoVii^ vorl pVofrn tio ■noQVOTYioVi ’ 
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SO this idea is but the result of a confusion between a past object 
represented by memory and the presentation of a sense-datum. 

It may be urged that if the class-character is not an objective 
entity envisaged in perception, then, how could such ideas arise a1 
all ? The particulars are absolutely distinct from one another and 
have nothing in common in the Buddhist’s theory ; and so the 
idea of community cannot be generated by them. The particulars 
may have efficiency in regard to their own ideas and as this efficiency 
varies in each individual, the idea of the universal cannot be accounted 
for by reference to these particular efficiencies either.' But this 
objection has no substance. Though the particulars may be ab- 
solutely distinct and discrete, still they can generate, owing tc 
a determinate constitutive energy inhering in each of them, a com- 
mon idea, an identical concept. This fact of one uniform efficiency 
is found in distinct individuals. Thus, the myrobalan, the embilic 
fruit {dhatn) and other substances are seen to cure diseases of th( 
same sort. Now, these substances are admittedly different fron 
one another and yet they are found in experience to possess a 
common efficiency. It cannot be supposed that these differeni 
medicinal herbs and fruits possess a common nature, that is to say 
they are informed and enlivened by a permanent universal, whicl 
exercises this common efficiency ; because in that case, the efficiency 
would be absolutely invariable and identical in respect of time ant 
magnitude. But this is not the case ; one is seen to afford speedy 
rehef, another to be sluggish in operation and the magnitude o; 
efficacy also is seen to be variable in different substances. Hac 
there been one unalterable, rigid principle underlying them all 
these differences in operation and efficacy could not be expected 
Nor can these variations be set down to the action of other factors 
e.g. difference of time and place of production of the medicina' 
herbs and fruits. Because, these differences cannot have any 
effect, either in the way of detraction or of supplementation, on ai 
unalterable, eternal variety, which, on pain of self-destruction, must 
be impervious to all such external influences. Exactly on the 
analogy of the above cases, different individuals possessing a uniforn 
psychological efficiency can be accepted as a reasonable hypothesis 
And as regards the linguistic usage too, there is no difficulty what 
soever. When causal efficiency in its widest and most comprehensive 
sense is intended to be understood, such expressions, as ‘ entity 
{sai), thing (vastu) and the like are applied to all existents. Particulai 
expressions, horse, cow and the Uke, are employed to designate 
peculiar sets of causal efficiency, such as ploughing, carrying, milk- 


* Vide ,S.V., sis. 15-17, chapter on Akrtivada. 
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yielding and the like. And as has been set forth above b}" the 
analogy of the common medical action of different herbs and plants, 
particulars, though discrete and distinct, may produce a common 
psychological action. The concept of the universal is nothing but 
an intellectual fiction, an adumbration of the mind, which however 
is hypostatized as an objective reality existing in its own right, 
independently of the thinking mind.* These conceptual fictions 
have a pragmatic value no doubt ; but this pragmatic utility is due 
to the particular objective reality, of which the universal is a remote 
derivative.* 

The contention of the realist that our perceptual cognitions 
contain a distinct reference to the universal apart from the form 
and configuration of the individual is a hollow assertion unsupported 
by experience. The underlying universal is described by you to 
be an entity devoid of form, colour, and verbal association; but 
our cognitions have invariably these attributes as their contents. 
A universal, amorphous and colourless, is never envisaged in per- 
ceptual cognitions. Sahkarasvamin * however opines that the 
universals are not amorphous entities, but they have the same 
perceptible qualities, form and colour, etc. as the individuals. 
The universal of ‘ blue ’ has the features of the individual ' blue ’ 
and so the different individuals are referable to one category. But 
this view is equally untenable and makes no improvement. If the 
universal is believed to have the same characteristics with the 
individual, there is left no means of distinguishing it from the 
individual in question. And if the two are supposed to be presented 
as an undistinguishable whole, with its contents lumped together, 
then, how could there arise the distinct verbal and psychical re- 
ferences, on which the Naiydyika laid so much stress ? The entire 
argument of the realists is pivoted on the supposition that class- 
concepts and identity of nomenclature will be unaccountable if the 
objective existence of universals is not admitted and this supposition 
is a necessary corollary of the more fundamental assumption that 
all our knowledge is derived from sense-data presented in jjercep- 
tion.* Our consciousness is but a receptive medium without any 


' antarmatrasamaru^ham samvrtani avalambya te 
bahirupadhyavasitam pravarttante 'nkusadikani, idid., si. 735. 
aiitarmatrabuddhih. T.S.P. ad-ibid, 

^ T.S., i^ls. 723-729. 

^ Sankarasvami tvaha-samanyam api iiflatvadi niladyakarain eva, anyatha 
hi nila ity evam nauvrttipratyayo na syat. T.S.P., pp. 243-44. Vide also sis. 
740-42, T.S. 

* in Radical Empiricism, p. 42. The same tendency is seen to be at 

work in the Empiricism of James, though the conclusions which he deduces from this 
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constructive faculty or power to conjure up an idea, which is not 
ultimately derived from objective experience. In fact, this is 
a fundamental attitude of mind and has divided philosophers into 
rival schools. So there is no reason to be optimistic that one day 
all philosophers will sink their differences and profess one philosophy. 
Philosophy is not so much a question of conviction or carrying con- 
viction as it is a question of mental attitude and outlook of thought 
and habit of thinking. It will be therefore better and more con- 
sonant with truth to say that the task of philosophers is rather 
conversion than logical conviction. The phenomenon of rival 
schools of thought holding contradictory views and constantly 
fighting with one another, however unphilosophical it may appear, 
will not be a thing of past history, because the fundamental attitudes 
of mind, the bias of our thought-movement cannot be changed or 
destroyed. But ratiocination is the accredited instrument of all 
philosophy and there is a common medicum of rationality in all 
human beings and so the proselytizing activity in philosophical 
circles will never come to an end, the failures of the past notwith- 
standing. So we must try to clinch the issue on logical grounds. 

Even granting that class-concepts are grounded in objective 
reality, still it cannot be proved that there is an eternal, undying 
universal running through the discrete individuals, because in that 
case its cognition would not be contingent on the cognition of 
particulars, which are admittedly impermanent. But this objective 
foundation is purely a figment of the imagination. What objective 
foundation can be trotted out for such concepts as ‘ tiling ’ or 
‘ entity ’ ? You cannot postulate the existence of a higher universal, 
to wit, thingness, because that only shifts the difficulty to ‘ thing- 
ness ’ itself. The concept of thingness would require another 
universal and that again another and so on to infinity. To avoid 
this vicious infinite the Naiyayika has to assume that universals 
are a class of sui generis categories and that they do not participate 
in other universals. The sameness of verbal and psychological 
reference, i.e. the identity of expression and idea in the case of 
universals is not sought to be explained by reference to another 
universal, but is believed to be self-contained. Even the Naiyayika 
has to concede that there is no ontological foundation for these 
concepts. Such concepts as ‘ cook ’ {pScaka), ‘ non-being etc. are 
without any factual basis. There is no such universal as ‘ cook-hood ’ 
or ‘ non-beingness ’, yet there is no difficulty in the matter of refer- 
ring the different individuals by a common name and a common 


fundamental postulate are widelj- at variance from those reached b)' the Naiyayika 
realist. 
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concept. In the case of ‘ non-being there are four cases of such, viz. 
previous non-being {Prdgabhdva), posterior non-being {Pradhvam- 
sdbhdva), reciprocal non-being {anyonydbhdva) and lastly, absolute 
non-being {atyantdbhdvay ; and all these cases are referred to by the 
generic name of ‘ non-being ’. But there is no universal of non-being, 
as universals are believed to be entitative in character. And such 
fictitious appearances as cloud-mansions in the horizon and illusory 
silver perceived on the mother-o'-pearl are even referred to by the 
common name and concept of house or silver. But this nomenclature 
and conceptual thought cannot be made the ground of supposing the 
existence of an objective universal in these fictions. Cooks and 
tailors may form a professional class by themselves and thus may be 
referred to by a common name and concept. But nobody, pos^ssing 
even a modicum of sense and sanity, would think of according an 
objective universal to these professional interests. Action cannot be 
supposed to be the ground of this conceptual thought, the uniti^ 
bond of the stray, discrete particulars, inasmuch as action varies 
with each individual. The action of one is not the self-identical 
action of another and as continuity and identity are the characteristic 
features of the supposed universals, action cannot be a universal. 
And if action, though variable and inconstant, be believed to be 
the cause and ground of the conceptual thought, there is no reason 
why the individuals would be denied this efficiency. Moreover, 
action, say, ‘ cooking ’ being an accidental fact and so being dis- 
continuous, a person would not be called a cook, when he does not 
actually perform the cooking operations. Neither can the past nor 
the future action be responsible for this conceptual thought, as 
they are simply non-existent. So no objective basis can be dis- 
covered for this conceptual thought and permanent nomenclature. 
But the Naiydyikas as a class are noted for their tenacity and 
^afikarasvamin has found an objective, living universal in cooks and 


‘ The non-existence of the cloth before its production is a case of previous 
non-being. This t5rpe of non-existence is without beginning and continues until 
the cloth is actually produced. The destruction of the cloth constitutes a case of 
posterior non-being, which takes place as an event at a definite point of time. It 
has a definite beginning unlike the former and thus has a previous limit, but it 
continues as such through all the time and thus has no end or lower limit. The 
difference of one thing from another is a case of reciprocal non-being. A table is 
not a chair, and vice versa. The last type of non-being, viz. absolute non-being, 
is one that is timeless. It has neither previous nor sub^quent history, but con- 
tinues uniform and unaffected. The non-existence of such fictions as a barren 
woman’s son or a homed horse is absolute without any reference to time limitation. 
This non-existence is not relative to a particular division of time or of space, and 
is not contingent on any extraneous condition. Hence it is called absolute and 
unconditional non-being (atyantabhava). 
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tailors and thus holds out a hope for the perennial preservation of 
amenities of civilized life — ^no doubt a consolation for legislators and 
social workers ! He avers that the individual actions may be variable , 
but the universal of action [kriyatvajati) is imperishable and this 
becomes the ground of the class-concept. This argument reminds 
us of the drowning man catching at the straw. How could the 
universal remain when its medium of expression, viz. the individual 
action, has ceased to exist ? And even if it did exist, how could it 
be perceived, as universals on your own hypothesis reveal their 
existence in and through the individuals alone ? Nor can its 
apprehension in the past in any locus be the reason for the con- 
tinuation of the notion in futurity. The idea of staff-bearer does 
not continue when the man in question does not carry the staff. 
Your argument, however, assures the continuity of the idea, but 
this is falsified by experience. And if you posit a distinct universal, 
to say, cookhood and the like, a cook should have been recognized 
as a cook even when he was born, as the universal is there for all 
times. But if for some inscrutable drawback the universal and the 
child fail to be united, the union will never take place, as neither of 
them, permanent entities as they are, will depart from their original 
state. So the concept of cookhood should never arise at all. And 
if the individual may possibly transcend this drawback, being 
.subject to change, no such contingency however can be supi^osed 
to happen to the universal, which is immutable by its very nature. 
Uddyotakara however realized the absurdity of the above position 
and so came forward with a more plausible explanation. He asserts 
that universals are no doubt the cause and ground of class-concep- 
tions, but the converse of the proposition is not true. There may be 
class-conceptions even without an objective universal, as, for 
instance, in the case of cooks as a class, as there is no such universal 
as cookhood. The connotation of cook is chief agency of the act of 
cooking and as this agency is found to continue in other individual 
cooks, the class-notion is not ungrounded. But this only smacks of 
prevarication. What this chief agency exactly connotes is not ex- 
plained. If it means efficiency {iakti), it does not avail in the least, as 
efficiency is peculiar to each individual and does not continue. If it 
means the individuality {svabhdva) of the substance, or of the attri- 
bute or of action, it leaves the matter where it was, as individuality 
is peculiarly individualistic and never functions as a unitive principle. 

Thus all attempts at finding an objective basis for ^e class- 
ideas having failed in the aforesaid instances, it must be supposed 
that the ideas of these universals are conceptual constructions from 
their exclusiveness of the opposite entities. Thus the idea of the 
cook-universal arises from the fact that cooks, individual by 
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individual, are sharply distinguished from all that are not cooks. 
Thus the cook-universal as a concept is ultimately resolvable into 
exclusion of non-cooks and so can be logically equated with the 
idea of ‘ not not-cook The use of nomenclature too is purely a 
matter of convention, ultimately referable to this negative idea. 
So for the explanation of conceptual thought and linguistic usage it 
is not at all necessary to postulate the existence of objective uni- 
versal. These universals are thus subjective fictions, fondly hypo- 
statized by the habitual tendency of the mind to localize ideas in 
external reality — the realistic bias of thought, which is the bane 
and obsession of the Naiydyika. It is proved therefore that class- 
concepts and class-names are not necessarily grounded in an objec- 
tive universal. They are purely subjective constructions and have 
no reference to an objective, continuous principle, in other words, 
to an universal. Such at any rate is the case with ideas of negation 
{abhdvavijndna). A negation cannot have an universal attached to 
it, as an universal can exist only in positive entities. Sahkarasvarain, 
however, seeks to explain the concept of negation by reference to 
the universal of the object of negation. A negation is alwaj’^s 
understood as negation of this or that, of the jar or cloth or table 
and the like. So though negation may not have a universal, the 
universal of the object negated will be the cause of the conceptual 
thought. But this only seeks to confound the real issue. We can 
understand the position of the realist when he seeks to explain the 
concept of jar by reference to the universal of jar. But how can 
the universal of one have a bearing on the concept of another passes 
our understanding. The concept of negation is entirely a distinct 
concept having no relation, direct or indirect, to the jar-uni\'ersal, 
which exists only in the individual jars. If the mere existence of a 
particular universal can give rise to various concepts, as it is imagined 
in the case of jar, w’hich not only originates the concept of the jar 
but also of the negation of the jar, then, there will be no necessity 
to postulate different universals, as one universal will have the 
power to give rise to all possible concepts. Bhavivikta however 
thinks that there is no difficulty in the fact that the universal of 
one gives rise to the concept of a different sort. There is no such 
restriction that our ideas should always conform to the nature of 
the object, that idea and object should be commensurate in all 
respects. Thus, the idea of an army, which is the idea of an unit 
or the idea of a forest is not generated by any unitary principle, 
but by another thing, the plurality of the individual soldiers or trees. 
The idea of one beverage is not due to any unitary principle either, 
it is generated by the admixture of various ingredients. If our 
ideas had to conform, as a matter of necessity, to the nature of the 
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objective reality, these ideas would be ideas of distinct units con- 
joined together and not unitary in reference. We, Buddhists, fully 
endorse the above position that ideas and objects are not always 
commensurate and precisely for this reason we think that there is 
no logical or metaphysical necessity to suppose that our idep of 
universals should be affiliated to corresponding objective principles. 
These ideas can be supposed to have been generated by the parti- 
culars, distinct and ffiscrete though they are. By the way, the 
universals were postulated on the h5rpothesis that our ideas should 
have corresponding objective realities as their cause. But when 
idea and reality are admitted to be at variance in some cases at 
any rate, it is better and more reasonable to accept our theory. 
We Buddhists do not admit any objective universal over and above 
the particulars. And if we analyse the psychological pro^ss of 
conceptual thought, we shall find nothing beyond the particulars. 
Thus, a particular is first experienced and then it is at once assimilated 
to other particulars under the impetus of the law of association and 
thus a generic idea is formed to which a symbolic expression, a name 
is attached by a pure caprice of will ; and this name becomes a con- 
ventional symbol of the generic concept and a convenient medium 
of communication of ideas, which, though purely subjective con- 
structions, have a pragmatic value, as these ideas are remotel}' 
related to objective facts, being ultimately derived from them.’ 

It has been urged that though some conceptual thoughts are 
seen to arise without an objective universal, that is no reason that 
all conceptual thoughts should be unfounded illusions. The concept 
of negation is a case in point. It is said to be a subjective con- 
.struction, because negation cannot have a universal attached to it. 
But there is no such logical bar in the case of other concepts and so 
to lump them together with these admittedly subjective creations 
is not logically tenable. You could with equal logic deny validity 
to all our experience, because come particular experiences were found 
to be wrong. We admit the plausibility of the argument of the 
realist. But our contention is that we do not repudiate conceptual 
thoughts on the analogy of concepts which are admittedly false. 
We only emphazised that the realist's position that all our knowledge 
must be derived from objective experience was not invulnerable. 
This is a positive gain on our behalf. Now we deny the existence of 
universals because there is no proof in their favour. Universals are 
posited to account for conceptual thoughts. But no causal relation 


' bhedajnane sati ‘ ccha hi sahketakarane tatah. tatkrtis tacchruti^ ’ ca ’sya 
abhogas tanmatis tatah. anvayavyatirekabhyam idam eva vini^itam. samarthaih 
karanath tasyam aiiyesain anavasthiti^. T.S., 773-774. 
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can be discovered between concepts and universals. Causal relation 
is understood by means of the Joint Mehtod of Agreement and 
Difference. But universals being eternal verities and conceptual 
thoughts being occasional events, there can be no causal relation 
between them. The non-emergence of a particular concept cannot 
be due to the absence of the universal concerned, as universals 
without exception are present always. Nor can the occasional 
emergence of a conceptual thought be causally affiliated to an 
universal, because the universal is ever present and if it had any 
such efficiency, it would generate the idea always. So nothing is 
gained by postulating universals. If however the cognition of 
universals is supposed to be contingent on the cognition of the 
particulars in question, we do not see what these effete universals 
will avail. Our conceptual thoughts are seen to arise even without 
them. The concepts of negation have been proved to be unfounded 
in objective universals. Kumarila however contends that even 
in negation there is an objective universal, as negation is nothing 
but a positive entity, bereft of a particular determination. Thus, 
the prior negation of curd is nothing but the milk existing in its 
pure state.‘ This contention may hold good in case of negation of 
objective realities, but it has no force in negation of fictions of 
imagination. The position of the realist that negation presupposes 
prior existence of the thing negated is only a hollow assertion. 
When we say that there was no such person as Kapinjala * or Hamlet 
in reality, we do not see how can the concept of negation be affiliated 
to an objective universal even of the object of negation. The plea 
of Kumarila that negation always refers to a positive entity divested 
of a particular determination falls to the ground in these negations 
of fictitious persons and things. Hamlet or Kapinjala is not a real 
entity under any circumstances. And what about the negation of 
doctrines or of categories maintained by the rival school of philo- 
sophers ? Kumarila would say that there is no such thing as 
Pratisahkhyanirodha. But does this negation imply a positive fact 
in any wise ? If not, how could the concept of negation arise at 
all in these cases, as in these cases there is no positive entity, iar 
less an universal attaching to it. If you answer that negation in 
these cases relates to a subjective concept, which has no objective 
reality, then, for the sake of consistency at least you should admit 


* uanu ca pragabhavadau saiiiain’arii vastu iie ’syate ? 

sattai Va hy atra sauianyam aiuitpattyadirusita. S.V.. Apoha, si. 11. 

^ A minor hero in the Kadambari, a romantic novel by Bana Bhatta — a protege 
of Emperor Harsavardliana of Northern India, who was the patron of the celebrated 
Chinese Pilgrim — Hiun Tsang. 
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that our concepts and expressions without exception are alike- 
devoid of objective reference, in other words, they are subjective 
fictions, pure and simple, their pragmatic value notwithstanding.' 

Furthermore, even granted that these universal are objective 
categories existing in their own right, it cannot be conceived how 
they are related to particulars. The universal and the particular 
cannot be distinguished bj’^ perception, as they are not distinctly 
perceived. But distinct things are perceived as distinct from one 
another. The universal is supposed to exist in a number of parti- 
culars in the same fashion and in the same form. But they are not 
felt as such. You cannot say that the universal is not perceived 
independently of the particulars, as it exists in them ; but its mode 
of existence cannot be logically conceived. Existence is ordinarily 
understood to be non-forfeiture of one’s nature. A thing is said 
to exist when it does not lapse from its own nature, in other words, 
when it maintains itself intact. But for this self-maintenance or 
self-assertion a thing must rely on its own independent resources 
and must not be dependent on extraneous help or favour. And if 
the universal is an independent entity, it must exist by its own 
nature and for this a medium is useless. If, on the other hand, it 
does not possess such powers of maintaining or asserting its existence, 
a medium cannot be of any help to it. A medium is seen to be 
necessary to prevent a thing from falling down, as for instance a 
basket is needed for the holding together of fruits and vegetables. 
But the universal is not a gravitating body ; it is on your own 
assumption a passive entity devoid of locomotion and gravitating 
tendency. If however the universal is supposed to exist in the 
particular mediums by the relation of co-inherence [samavdya], it 
does not make any improvement on the situation ; on the contrary, 
it further complicates the issue. The universal is a bold assumption 
in itself and to justify this you are making another assumption 
which is equally absurd. One absurdity necessitates another 
absurdity, just as one lie requires an infinite number of lies for its 
justification, but all this to no purpose. Co-inherence is a relation, 
but unlike other relations it does not bring together two terms 
existing independently of one another. It obtains between two 
things, which are never found to be dissociated in nature. But this 
is a case of plain self-contradiction. A relation between terms 
which are conjoined by their very nature is absolutely unavailing. 
If there is a relation the terms must be supposed to have existed 
separately and if they were never separate, no relation can be 
necessary or possible. So the relation of co-inherence cannot be 


^ T.S.P., p. 255 under . 41 . 788. 
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accepted as a satisfactory explanation of the relation of the universal 
and the particular. The position taken up by the realist — that 
there is no contradiction in experience, unless it is shown to be 
contradicted by another experience — is not a logically sound position. 
When there is a divergence in the interpretation of experience itself, 
the issue can be decided by an appeal to logic only. The present 
dispute affords a case in point. Our perceptual experience is believed 
by the Naiyayikas and the Mimdmsakas to be cognisant of the 
particular and the universal both at one sweep. But the Buddhist 
does not think that the idea of one continuous principle is directly 
derived from perceptual data.* So the strength and validity of 
experience cannot be determined otherwise than by a logical exami- 
nation. The falsity or invalidity of an experience is determined by a 
contradictory experience no doubt ; but that is not the only means. 
Those who are possessed of a philosophic insight do not rest satisfied 
with the pHtna facie verdict of experience, but seek to test it by 
logical canons. Experience no doubt is the final arbiter, but it 
must be attested and approved by logic. The disregard of this 
procedure will only land us in rank empiricism.* Co-inherence as 
formulated by the Nydya-VaUesika school thus fails to render an 
explanation of the relation of the universal and the particular. 
Kumarila maintains that the relation of the universal and the 
particular is one of identity in difference. A reality is a concrete 
whole of which the universal and the particular are two aspects. 
So a cow is both identical and different from another cow. It is 
identical in respect of the universal, but different in respect of the 
particular variations. But tliis is an absurd position and does not 
even deserve a refutation. How' can one thing be one and many, 
eternal and non-etemal ? It is a contradiction in terms. Kumarila, 
however, would turn round and say that there is no contradiction 
in it, as it is found to be so in uncontradicted experience. But 
this appeal to experience is an ar^ment of despair and we have just 
proved the hollowness of this position. 

It may be supposed that the relation is one of revealer and 
revealed. The universal is revealed in the particular and it is for 
this reason that they are found together. But this too does not 
take us nearer the solution. If the universal is possessed of the 
efficiency to generate a cognition of itself, the revealing medium 


* drstatvan na virodha^’ ceii 11a tatlia tadavcdanat. 

uktam hi iia ’nuvrttarthagrahini uetradhir iti. N.M., p. 301. 

* dr^lhadrdhatvam ’aksunnam apariksyaiva saiiividain 1 ua ne’ti pratyayad 
cva mithyatvaA kevalam dh’iyam. kim tu yuktipariksapi karta\7a suksmadai- 
iibhi^. Op. cit., p. 301. 
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will have no function in this respect. And if the universal does not 
possess this efficiency, then, too the medium will be useless, as an 
eternal verity cannot be supposed to change its nature. If the 
universal is supposed to develop this efficiency in association with 
the particular media, then, the universal must be supposed to be 
fluxional, as the existence of contradictory attributes in one sub- 
stratum is impossible unless the supposed integer is split up into 
diverse entities. But this amounts to the negation of the universal. 

Again, let the relation of the universal and particulars be one 
of co-inherence. But does the universal exist in its entirety in each 
of the particulars or in its partial extension in them ? If the 
universal exists in a particular in its entire extension, it will be 
exhausted in one such particular and so cannot exist in other parti- 
culars. But universals are ex hypothesi supposed to exist in all their 
particulars in the same fashion and in the same degree. And if an 
universal is supposed to exist in each of the particulars in its partial 
extension, the universal will exist in none of them in its totality 
and so the idea of the universal cannot be supposed to relate to 
any one of these particulars. Moreover, the universal is supposed 
to be an impartite whole and so we cannot conceive that the universal 
exists part by part in the particulars as in a garland the connecting 
thread exists part by part in the individual flowers.’ Again, the 
question arises whether universals are ubiquitous like space or soul 
of the Naiyayika or they exist only in the jjarticular individuals 
belonging to them. If they are supposed to be ubiquitous, all 
universals will exist together and the horse-universal will be cognized 
in the cow and the cow-universal in the horse and so with regard 
to all other universals. Thus, there will be a confusion and no 
determinate concept can arise. Nor can it be legitimately supi^osed 
that the individual members of a class will exercise a regulative 
influence and so the cow-universal alone will be revealed in the 
individual cows and not the horse-universal or other universals, 
because such supposition could be possible if universals were not 
thought to be impartite entities. So a universal once revealed will 
be revealed in its entirety and thus should be cognized to be ubiqui- 
tous. The individual is supposed to reveal the existence of the 
universal hke hght ; but as light does not reveal its own-.self alone 
or its qualities alone, the individual should reveal the universal not 
only as it exists in it but as it is by its nature, that is to say, the 


1 Pinde samanyani anyatra yadi kartsnyena vartate. tatrai ’va ’sya saniSp- 
tatvan na syat pindantare grahah. 
ekadefena vrttau tu gotvajatir na kutradt 

samagra ’sti ’ti gobiiddhih pratipindaih katham bhavet. N.M., p. 298. 
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universal should be revealed as ubiquitous and all-pervading. But 
this is not our experience and we do not see how can such universals 
be of any help, the question of logical propriety apart. 

Of course none of these difficulties arises if we suppose like 
PrasastapMa that an universal exists in its own particular members 
only and not also in the intervening spaces. But Prasastapada’s 
theory is open to equally damaging objections. If the universal 
exists only in its proper individuals, we cannot conceive how the 
universal can attach itself to a thing which is not born as yet. The 
cow-universal existing in the living cows cannot be supposed to 
unite itself to the cow that is just born, because it is inactive and 
stationary. If it is supposed to move from one subject to another, 
it will cease to be a universal, because only a substance {dravya) 
can have activity. And even supposing that universals are active 
principles, we cannot conceive how it can move forward without 
deserting its former locus and if it is supposed to leave its previous 
loci the latter will be lifeless entities bereft of the universal. 
Furthermore, the relation of the universal and the particular is 
peculiarly embarrasing. The universal pervades the particular from 
top to bottom, inside and outside, in a complete and thorough- 
going fashion, but it does not touch the ground whereupon the 
individual rests. This is certainly a very strange position. The 
universal does not move for\vard to join the individual which is 
just born ; it was not there before, because the individual was not 
in-existence ; but it is found to exist in the individual after the 
latter has come into existence.* The Realist makes these absurd 
assumptions one after another with a sangfroid which befits a 
bravado and calls upon us to accept his position without scruple 
or question. And if we refuse to take him at his word, he accuses 
us of infidelity to experience and ultra-rationalism. But there are 
limits to human credulity and each man has his own experience 
and his own interpretation to rely upon. When there is a divergence 
about the interpretation of experience itself, the dispute can be 
terminated by an appeal to logic only. But logic is not a thing 
which finds favour with the realist. 

To sum up ; we have seen that the universals are but subjective 
constructions, pure and simple. The fault of the realist hes in his 
believing these subjective fictions to be ontological realities existing 
in perfect independence of the thinking minds. The absurdity of 


^ anyatra vartamanasya tato 'nyasthanajaniiiaiii. tasmad acalatah sthaiiad 
vrttir ity atiyuktata. yatra 'sau vartate bhavas teiia sambadhyate na tu. taddesi- 
nam ca vyapnoti kim apy etan mahadbhutam. na yati na ca tatra ’sid asti pascaii 
na ca 'ih^avat. jahati pur vain na 'dharani alio vyasanasantatih. S.D.S., p. zy. 
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the Realist's position has been thoroughly exposed and further 
argument is useless and unnecessary, as argumentation is nothing 
but a waste of energy when a person is determined not to understand. 
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THE THREE FACTORS OF VEDIC CULTURE 

By Jean Przyluski 

When the first Aryan colonists penetrated into India, the 
population of that country was far from being homogeneous. With 
respect to race, it is not easy to classify the diverse ethnological 
elements, but we may distinguish clearly two linguistic strata of 
non-Aryan lan^ages, the Dravidian and the Munda. 

This division is of great consequence for the histor>' of Indian 
culture, but we must not overestimate its importance. Ethnologists 
are well aware that linguistic and cultural areas do not necessarily 
coincide. What really concerns us when we wish to discern the 
origins of Vedic culture, is the classification of civilizations rather 
than that of languages. In the first place we may distinguish an 
Aryan civilization and one or many non-Aryan civilizations. Our 
difficulties begin the moment we attempt to define exactly the forms 
of the latter. An essential fact, perceived in the Vedic hymns and 
fully elucidated by the excavations of the Valley of the Indus, is 
the existence of flourishing cities in non-Aryan countries. On the 
other hand, all our knowledge of the peoples of ancient India leads 
us to suppose that a number of non- Aryan tribes were far below the 
level of culture which made possible the creation of such cities as 
the ancient towns of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. We may then 
distinguish two levels : a superior civilization which I shall call urban 
and an inferior for which a name has yet to be found. 

The study of linguistic facts shows us that at an early period the 
Munda and Dravidian tribes reacted upon each other ; their voca- 
bularies have intermingled and often when confronted by a word 
common to both languages, we are unable to say to which linguistic 
stratum the words originally belonged. On the other hand, certain 
facts tend to prove that the Munda and the Dravidians far from 
being separated in distinct territories, lived in a close association.* 
This association, which is attested by the indivisibility of their 
vocabularies, authorizes us presumably to speak of a Dravido- 
Munda civilization, that is, one composed of elements common to 
the populations speaking the Munda and Dravidian languages. 

To be brief, at the dawn of the Vedic era, India appears to have 
been divided among three civilizations which we ma}'^ call {a) Aryan, 
{b) Urban, (c) Dravido-Munda. This terminology implies that a 
is opposed to b and to c both of which are non-Aryan, that b is 


* Cf. IHA, vi, p. 146 scq. 
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opposed to a and to c both of which are non-urban. But until the 
Indus script has been deciphered, we cannot say whether from a 
linguistic point of view b is opposed to c. 

The value of such a theory as that which I have just briefly 
stated depends on the number and importance of the facts which it 
expla'ins. I^et us consider summarily in what measure this theoiy 
seems to be susceptible of throwing light upon the origins of Vedic 
culture. If the results of our first investigations are encouraging, our 
research may be extended over a wider field. But before be^nning, 
it is well to define precisely the characters of the three civilizations 
which we have just distinguished. 

Our knowledge of the Dravido-Munda vocabulary and institu- 
tions indicates that this civilization is related at least partially to 
those of Indonesia and of Indo-China. The aptitude for maritime 
navigation is a characteristic common to the ancient populations of 
the South Seas and was of material assistance in bringing them 
together. The cosmology of these peoples is based upon dualistic 
conceptions which are manifested in language as well as in mytho- 
logy and social organization. The world is divided into two zones 
between which are distributed the beings of the Universe ; to the 
sea and to the maritime regions which form the nether world are 
opposed the hinterland and atmosphere which form the upper world. 
On the one hand the fishes and the marine animals ; on the other 
hand the birds and the animals of the jungle. On the one hand the 
men of the coast called ‘ Men of the Sea ’ ; on the other, men of 
the interior called ‘ Men of the Mountain In the mythology, 
this dualism is manifested by the opposition of genii of the water 
and genii of the air or to use the Sanskrit terms, the naga and the 
garuda. It is, let us believe, upon these ancient foundations that 
the edifice of Indian culture is supported. Just as the higher castes 
are supported by the lower, live on the products of their labour 
and, consciously or not, endure the contagion of their beliefs, so the 
superior fornis of Indian culture : Brahmanism, Buddhism, Jainism 
rest upon this early civilization ; Austro-asiatic dualism is at their 
base. 

The civilization of the Indus, such as has been brought to our 
knowledge by the excavations, has reached a h^her stage of develop- 
ment. For an explanation, we must no longer turn to the East 
but to the West. Urban in character like the great empires of the 
Near East, this civilization is linked to Babylon by Baluchistan and 
by Elam. There is evidence of an interchange among these countries.' 


* Cf. Gadd, Seals of Ancient Indian Style found at Ur, in Proceedings of the 
B.A., xviii (1933). 
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Whereas maritime relations unite Dravido-Munda India and the 
Far East and in these countries cowries are used for money and for 
ornaments, continental relations are probably developed between 
the Valley of the Indus and the Near East and there wealth con- 
sists of products of the earth (hard stones and metals). To com- 
mercial relations were added religious connections of no lesser 
importance as is proved by the statues of the Great Goddess dis- 
covered between Mesopotamia and the Indus. Astrology and the 
science of numbers were transmitted, we may presume, by means 
of .sacerdotal collies. Finally a distinctive characteristic civiliza- 
tion of the Indus appears to have been the care for ritual purification 
as the baths of Mohenjo-daro would seem to testify. 

At a later date the Aryans entered upon the scene. They did 
not know how to carve enduring inscriptions nor how to build 
cities and in this respect their civilization is inferior to that of the 
countries into which they penetrated. Of ruder temper, they 
surpassed the other peoples in warlike qualities. Indra, their god, 
is a warrior god. Among them, there were no sacerdotal colleges, 
nor astrology, nor science of numbers. Commerce is held in low 
esteem ; maritime navigation is unknown ; industry and the arts 
are in their infancy. The nucleus of the social body is the family 
well organized where the father is at the same time the master of 
the house and the sacrificing priest. In a like manner, Agni is at 
once the god of the domestic hearth and the god of the sacrifice. 
Their habits are virile ; the law is patriarchal and thus the social 
organization of the Aryans is opposed to that of the non-Ar\'an 
peoples among whom woman enjoys a position of privilege. 

Just now, we have defined, contrasting them with one another, 
the three civilizations Dravido-Munda, urban and Aryan. At this 
point, we may affirm that Vedic culture is not the heir of any one 
of them alone. All the great civilizations were rooted in many 
soils ; Athens and Rome owe respectively to the Aegeans and to the 
Etruscans at least as much as to the Helleiies and to the Datins. 

The most proficient scholars of the Vedic hymns have not failed 
to perceive that the religion which finds in them expression is com- 
posed of incongraous elements. Oldenberg has wished to explain 
the cult of the Aditya by a Babylonian influence. Bergaigne sees 
in the Rg-Veda the coming together and the intermingling of ‘ two 
conceptions, monistic and dualistic, of obviously different origins '. 
(La religion vHique d’aprh les hymnes du Rig-Veda, p. xix.) For 
Bergaigne, the monistic conception of the order of the world is in 
relation with that of the sovereign gods, who are especially the 
Aditya, and the dualistic conception is connected with that of the 
warrior god Indra. Oldenberg and Bergaigne are then in agreement 
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upon this essential point : the cult of the Aditya and that of the 
warrior god Indra presuppose conceptions of different origins. 

lyet us observe, before proceeding further, that recent discoveries 
confirm indirectly the unerring intuition of Oldenberg. Aditi, the 
mother of the Aditya is inseparable from them. Together they 
make up a family, where the sons bear the maternal name. Aditi 
is no other than the goddess Anaitis, that is, the Great Mother, 
venerated throughout the entire Near East. ‘Since the Great 
Goddess Aditi was worshipped under diverse names from Babylon 
to the Indus, a link is now visible between the Vedic cult of the 
seven Aditya and the Babylonian group of the seven divine planets. 
The verj'^ name of the Aditya which to-day we ma}^ connect with 
Anaitus and with Nanai through Aditi as intermediary, bids us 
seek in the Near East the origin of the cult of these gods. 

Is it enough, as Bergaigne has suggested, to distinguish in the 
Vedic hymns two conceptions, a monistic and a dualistic ? It 
seems indeed that the Vedic culture is still more complex. Since he 
had recognized a certain parallelism, an evident correspondence 
between the mythical phenomena of the sky, of the atmosphere and 
of the earth, Bergaigne was justified in speaking of a monistic 
conception. But we must not forget that this unity comprises a 
cosmos in three parts : sky, atmosphere, and eartli. To this three- 
fold cosmology is opposed to another of a dualistic nature, where 
the cosmos is divided into two parts: sky and earth. The couple 
dydvd-prthivl is one of the most common expressions of the Rg- 
Veda. This dualism itself is plainly different from the Dravido- 
Munda dualism of which we have previously spoken, where the 
maritime zone is opposed to the upper regions, that is, to put it 
simply, the sea to the earth. 

On the whole, we may distinguish in ancient India three different 
conceptions of the world : a dualism which belongs to the Uravido- 
Munda civilization and which I call maritime because in it the 
sea forms the half of the cosmos ; a continental dualism where the 
sky takes the place of the sea and which is strictly Aryan ; finally 
a triadism where the cosmos is constructed in three storeys and 
which I have elsewhere* proposed to connect with the Baby- 
lonian Triad. The classification given at the beginning of this 
article allows us then to classify the Indian cosmologies. We shall 
see that certain aspects of the Vedic religion are also made clear. 

We have just admitted, in agreement with Oldenberg and with 
Bergaigne, that the cult of the Aditya and that of the warrior god 

’ Cf. The Great Goddess in India and Iran : this article is now in the press and 
will appear in The Indian Historical Qmrkrly. 

* La theorie des Gtma, BSOS., vi, part i, p. 25 seq. 
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Indra are of different origins. We may now be more definite. Aditi 
and the Aditya constitute a family of gods which belong to an 
urban civilization, characterized by astrological beliefs and by 
matriarchal institutions. Indra and Agni are on the contrary Aryan 
creations. But we may furthermore distinguish in the Vedic 
mythology gods of a different origin. Rudra-^iva, Visnu, Varuna, 
under their most ancient forms, belong to old Dravido-Munda strata. 
Varuna is originally a god of the sea, for we may discern in his name a 
very ancient root bharu, mam, vam which signifies ‘ sea ’ . The notion 
of his power seems to go back to the maritime dualism of the Dravido- 
Munda civilization. Visnu and &va, under their animal or phallic 
forms, belong likewise to the most ancient stratum of Indian beliefs.^ 

It is true that, in the Vedic hymns, these gods have an aspect 
unlike that under which they appeared for such a length of time 
among the aboriginal populations. But we must not forget that the 
date of a written text does not always allow us to determine the 
age of a rite or of a belief. Certain tolemistic rites observed during 
the last century are more ancient than the Vedic sacrifice. In the 
same way the animal gods of the Dravido-Munda religion are pro- 
bably the most ancient form of the Vedic Rudra and Visnu. 

The development of these ideas are beyond the scope of a short 
article. L,et us merely select a few facts. In the Rg-Veda, the 
sun is represented sometimes as a horse, sometimes as a bird, again 
as a bright chariot or as a wheel (Bergaigne, ibid., I, p. 6-8). These 
images are probably of different origins. In the Austro-asiatic 
mythologies, the sun is the divine bird or the Eye of the Sky.* 
In Mesopotamia, the planets and especially the sun are represented 
by a wheel. Among the Aryans, where the horse is the noblest of 
animals, the rapid course of the sun has suggested the image of this 
animal. In all of which we find four symbols borrowed from three 
civilizations. That which is Vedic, is the notion of a sun-god 
distinct from the wheel, from the eye, from the bird and from 
the horse. The juxtaposition of these discordant images had in 
some way compelled the Rsi to superpose a god of whom they are 
but the attributes. 

Bharu is an old non-Aryan word w'hich means ‘ sea ’. In the 
Pali Jataka, it is the name of a king of the sea.* Sagara, another 


^ For a list of works relating to these questions, see the bibliography of C. 
Regamey which is now in the press and will appear in the BtUletin de I'Ecole 
Franfaise d’ Extreme-Orient. 

* Among the Bahnars of Indo-China, the solar bird is the raven. The Malay 
expression mata-kari ' eye of the sky ’ has its equivalents in a great number of 
languages of Indo-China and of Indonesia. 

* Cf. Varuifa, God of the Sea and the Sky. J.R.A.S., July, 1931, p. 613 seq. 
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name of the sea, designates a nc^ardja. Dragon, ndga or makara, 
the King of the Waters, wuld have all these forms in the Indian 
folklore and the Vedic Ahirhudhnya is an ancient image of him. If 
this god, the lord of the Ocean, is introduced into another religion 
than that in which he was engendered, his physiognomy will undergo 
a change. In the urban civilization impregnated with Babylonian 
ideology, he becomes Asura (that is Assur) and the first of the 
Aditya. In the Aryan civilization where the sea is but a distant 
reality of which little is known, what becomes of the god of the 
Ocean ? He must have an unlimited kingdom ; he can be nothing 
else but the king of the Sky. The sky takes the place of the ocean 
in the Aryan dualism : Vanina, god of the Sky, supersedes then 
Vanina, king of the Waters. Just as in three mirrors the same 
body when reflected takes three different aspects, so the same god 
appears under three forms in the Indian civilizations. In one he 
is the god of the Sea ; in another, he is Asura, the first of the Aditya ; 
in the third, he is the god of the Sky. The Vedic hymns show him 
under all these forms because the Vedic culture is the heir of three 
civilizations. 

What I have previously indicated should not take the place of 
a demonstration which little by little shall be made. My object 
has b^n to call the attention of scholars to ideas which seem to me 
essential. The Veda is not a starting point but rather a culmination. 
The syncretism which is expressed in the hymns is not merely a 
melange of heterogeneous rites and beliefs. It is a learned, artificial 
S5mthesis, the elements of which have been interpreted, elaborated 
or even radically transformed so as to reconcile dissimilar and at 
times contradictory conceptions. As in all syncretisms, the proceas 
to which the Rsis have had most frequent recourse is that of identi- 
fication ; for example, Agni terrestrial fire = Sun celestial fire= 
I/ightning atmospheric fire. 

Nothing gives us ground for the supposition that the Vedic 
synthesis was entirely evolved on Indian soil. The Dravido-Munda 
civihzation and the urban civilization which was added to it in the 
Valley of the Indus spread far beyond the frontiers of India. The 
Aryans could then come into contact with them before they had 
crossed the passes of the Hindu-Kush, that is as early as the Indo- 
Iranian period. In fact, a famous text of Mitanni shows us the 
god Indra already associated with the first two Aditya. The first 
developments of Vedic culture are then probably very ancient, but 
we may be assured that it is only within the bounds of India that it 
became fixed in the form under which it appears in the Samhitt. 



SOME ANCIENT INDIAN TRIBES 

By B. C. IvAW 
I. The KirStas 

The Kiratas were a non-Aryan tribe, possessing a rude culture, 
but they were not unknown at the time of the Mahabharata. The 
Mahabharata mentions them along with the Yaunas or Yavanas, 
Kambojas, Gandharas, and Barbaras who all dwelt in the northern 
region or Uttarapatha.’ The Ramayana mentions them along with 
Ae Mlecchas who evidently were another non- Ary an tribe (Ram. 
Adi K., LV). The Kiratas seem to have their local habitation in 
some region in Uttarapatha. That they were outside the Aryan 
fold is evident from a passage in the ‘ ^rimadbhagavatam ' (II, 
4, i8) which states that the Kiratas along with the Hunas, Andhras, 
Pulindas, Pukkasas, Abhiras, Suhmas, Yavanas, and IGiasas and 
other impure tribes purified themselves b)’’ offering their allegiance to 
Srikrsna. They are also mentioned in the Visnupurana in the 
long list of Indian people and countries (Wilson’s Edn., II, pp. 156- 
190) where they seem to have been located in the northern region. 

That the Kiratas were located in Uttarapatha seems also to 
have been attested to by Ptolemy who includes the Kirrhadai (or 
Kirrhodoeis) among the tribes of the Sogdianoi or Sogdiana which 
was divided from Bactriana by the river Oseus. Kirrhadia, the 
country inhabited by the Kirrhadai, is also mentioned in the Periplus 
of the Erythrean Sea as lying west from the mouth of the Ganges. 
Plinius and Megasthenes also mention the tribe under the name 
Skyrites. The reference in the Periplus seems to suggest that 
the Kiratas had some settlements in the Eastern region as well. 
Ptolemy's Airrhadoi or Kirrhadoi not only spread widely over the 
Gangetic India but also over countries farther east. With regard 
to the position assigned to the Airrhadoi Lassen says (Ind. Alt., 
Vol. Ill, pp. 235-237) : ‘ By the name Kirradia Ptolemy designates 
the land on the coast of further India from the city of Pentapolis, 
perhaps the present Mirkanserai in the north, as far as the mouth 
of the Tokosanna or Arakan river. The name of this land indicates 


* Uttarapathajaunianah kirtayisyami tan api 1 
Yauna Kamboja Gaudharah Kirata Barbaraih saha 1 

(Mbh., XII, 207. 43.) 
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that it was inhabited by the Kirata, a people which we find in the 
great epic settled in the neighbourhood of the Lauhitya, or Brahma- 
putra, consequently somewhat farther to the north than where 
Ptolemy locates them. Hence arises the question whether the 
Kiratas who, as we know, belong to the Bhota (Tibet) and are 
still found in Nepal had spread themselves to such a distance in 
earlier times, or whether their name has been erroneously applied 
to a different people. The last assumption is favoured by the account 
in the Periplus, according to which ships sailing northward from 
Dosarene, or the country on both sides of the Vaitarini, arrived at 
the land of the wild flat-nosed Kirradai, who like the other savage 
tribes were men-eaters. Since the author of that work did not 
proceed beyond Cape Comorin, and applied the name of Kirata to 
a people which lived on the coast to the south-west of the Ganges, 
it is certain that he had erroneously used this name to denote the 
wild and fabulous races. Ptolemy must have followed him or other 
writers of the kind, and to the name Kirata has given a signification 
which did not originate with himself. Although the Kirata, long 
before the time in which he lived, had wandered from the northern 
fatherland to the Himalaya and thence spread themselves to the 
regions on the Brahmaputra, still it is not to be believed that they 
should have possessed themselves of the territory so far south as 
Chaturgrama (Chittagonj) and a part of Arakan.’ 

According to Megasthenes the Kiratas (Scyritae) were a nomadic 
people ‘ who instead of nostrils have merely orifices ’. They were 
probably a flat-nosed people of primitive origin dwelling in woods 
and mountains and living on hunting. According to the Indian 
tradition, they were hunters dwelling in forests and living on animal 
food. 

Bong assures us (J.A.S.B., XIX, Chronicles of Tripura, 
p. 536) that there is still a surviving tradition in Tripura, precisely 
where Ptolemy places his Kirrhadia, that the first name of the 
countr>' was Kirat. The Kiratas had an influential settlement in 
Nepal, and a Kirata dynasty of kings held the valley in swa}’^ in 
succession to the Abhiras. Sylvain Bevi has pointed out that the 
Nepalese usage still gives the name Kirata to the country' between 
the Dudh-kosi, and the Arun and that there is evidence tliat the 
Kiratas once occupied a much more extensive area in Nepal (Be 
Nepal, II, pp. 72-78). The Mahabharata points to a settlement of 
the Kiratas in Kamarupa. Bhagadatta, the powerful ruler of 
Pragjyotisha, led a mighty mleccha army of Kiratas and Cinas in 
the field of Kuruki^tra. These two people were probably of non- 
Aryan origin, but had come in contact with Aryan culture at the 
time of the battle of Kxiruksetra. 
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2. The Pueindas 

The Pulindas were a people belonging to the aboriginal stock, 
and have_ often been classed with such non-Aryan tribes as the 
3 abaras, Abhiras, Pukkusas, etc. The Mahabharata ’ places them 
in the Daksinapatha along with the Andhras, Guhas, Sabaras, 
Cucukas, and Madrakas. The Matsya and the Vayu Puranas * also 
describe them as Daksina-patha-vasinah along with the Vaidarbhas 
and the Dandakas. 

The association of the Pulindas with the Andhras and Savaras, 
as also with the Pundras and Mutibas, is as old as the Aitareya 
Brahmana (VII, 18) where it is stated that the elder sons of Viswa- 
mitra were cursed to become progenitors of such races as the Andhras, 
Pundras, Savaras, Pulindas and Mutibas (Roth, Zur l,itteratur und 
Ceschichte des weda, p. 133). 

The Markandeya Pur^a also like the Vayu and the Matsya 
places the Pulindas in the Deccan and classes them with the 
Pundrakas, Keralas, Kalihgas, Abhiras, Andhras, Vidarbhas and 
Kuntalas (57. 45-48). In the Bengali recension of the Ramayana 
(Kiskindhya Kanda, XLI, 17 ; XDIV, 12) the Pulindas appear both 
in the north and the south. The northern recension knows only 
of the northern Pulindas (Kiskindhya Kanda, XDIU) • The Puhndas 
are alluded to in the Raghuvaihsa as well (XVI, 32) but there is 
hardly any clue to their geographical location. The ^rimad-Bhaga- 
yatam associates them with the Kiratas, Hunas, Andhras, Pukkasas, 
Abhiras, Suhmas, Yavanas and Khasas who sought the protection of 
Sri Krisna (2. 4, 18). The Visnu Purana associates the Pulindakas, 
(probably identical with the Pulindas) with the Sindhus ; there they 
together form a compound — the Sindhu-Pulindakas — and are enu- 
merated with the Karusas, Bhojas, 13 asarnas, Mekalas, Utkalas and 
other tribes. 

The capital of the Pulindas was Pulindanagara which lay to the 
south-east of Dasarna, i.e. Vidisa or Bhilsa region, and may have 
been identical with Rupnath, the find spot of one recension of 
Minor Rock Edict I of Asoka (P.H.A.I., 3rd Edn., pp. 65, 213). 

^ Daksina-patha»janmanah sarv’e naravar-Aiiclhrakah | 

Guha^ Pulindah Savaras Cucuka Madrakaih Saha H 

(Mbh., XII, 207. 42.) 

^ Tesani pare janapada Daksiiia-patha-v^iiiah i 
Karusak'a saha-isika Atavyah Savaras tatha | 

Pulinda Vindhya Pusika Vaidarbha Dandakaih Saha n 

(Matsya, 114. 46-48.) 

Abhirah saha ca-isikah Atavyah Savarasca ye 1 
Pulinda Vindhya MuJika Vaidarbha Dandakaih saha || 


(Van’ll, 45. 126.) 
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At the time of Asoka, the Pulindas seem to have occupied some 
territory in the south of India. Along with the Andhras, Bhojas 
and Ratthikas the Pulindas formed a group of vassal tribes within 
his dominions (Rock Edict V and XIII) which extended as far 
south as the Pennar river in the Nellore district, just stopping short 
of the Tamil kingdoms which are referred to as Pracainta or frontier 
states. 

A very interesting information which only corroborates the 
indigenous tradition about the Puhndas is supplied by Ptolemy. 
He describes the ‘ Poulindai ’ — Agriophagoi as occupying a region 
northward of Nasik, Ozene or Ujjain, Minnagara, Earika or EatadeSa 
(=Gujrat), Barygaza or Bharukaccha (= Broach), etc. Agriophagoi 
is a Greek epithet and indicates that the Pulindas were a tribe that 
subsisted on raw flesh and roots or wild fruits. Yule in his map 
locates them to the north-east of the Gulf of Cutch. According to 
Ptolemy the Pulindas seem to have been located along the banks of 
the Narmada, to the frontiers of Earike or Eata=Gujrat. 

3. The Bhojas 

The Bhojas were a very ancient tribe which attained to con- 
siderable eminence as early as the period represented by the Aitareya 
Brahmana. According to this text they were a southern people 
and were a ruling tribe whose princes held the Satvats in subjection 
(VIII, 14).* The Satapatha Brahmana (XIII, 5. 4, 21) seems to 
imply that the Satvats were located near the Ganges and the Yamuna 
which was the realm of the Bharatas (XIII, 5. 4, ii). It is possible 
therefore to conjecture that either the Bhojas in the time of the 
Aitareya Brahmana had become so powerful that they had extended 
their sway as far north as near the Ganges and the Jumna, or 
that the Satvats had moved southwards. 

According to the Puranas the Bhojas and the Satvats were 
allied tribes both belonging to the Yaduvamsa which dwelt at 
Mathura on the banks of the Yamuna (Matsya P., 43, 48 ; 44. 46-48 ; 
Vayu, 94. 52 : 95. 18 ; 96. 1-2 ; Visnu P., IV, 13. i-^). Mathura 
was the capital of the Surasena country which, according to the 
Greek writers, had another city named Cleisobora (=Krsnapur= 
Brndaban). The relation of the Satvats with the Bhojas is attested 
to by another reference in the Puranas. The Visnu Purana alludes 
to a branch of the Satvats as Bhojas (Visnu, IV, 13. 1-61).® 

* ‘ Uaksinasyani disi ye ke ca Satvatam rajaiio 

Bhaujyayaiva te’ bhisicyante Bhoj-etye-nan-abhi.siktan-acaksata.’ 

^ ‘ Bhajina-Bhajamana-divy-Aiidhaka-Devavrdha-Mahabhoja-Vrsni-samjnah 

vSatvatasya putra babhuvuli Mahabhojastvati dharmatmS tasyanvaj’e 

Bhojaniartika vata babhuvuh.’ 
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According to the Va3ni and Matsya Puranas princes of Yadu 
lineage founded Vidarbha among other kingdoms in the south 
(Matsya, 43. 10-29 ; 44- 36 : Vayu, 94. 26 ; 95. 35). This establishes 
therefore a closer relation of the Bhojas with another southern 
tribe, the Vidarbhas. This is corroborated by a piece of evidence 
derived from the Mahabharata which includes a place named Bhoja- 
kata within Vidarbha. Kalidasa also calls the king of Vidarbha a 
Bhoja (Raghuvaih^a, V, 39. 40). The Bhojas therefore not only 
ruled at one time over the Satvats but also over the Vidarbhas. 
They held sway probably also over Dandaka, the region round 
Nasik. This is implied by a passage in the Arthasastra of Kautilya 
(1919 Edn., p. ii) according to which a Bhoja named Dandakya, or 
king of Dandaka attempted ill on a Brahmana girl, as a result of 
which he perished with his relations and his kingdom. 

The Bhojas, according to the Puranas, were also related with 
the Haihayas who were a branch of the Yadavas (e.g., Vayu, 94. 
3-54 : Matsya, 43. 7-49, etc.). The Haihayas are said to have com- 
prised five families, the Vitihotras, the Saryatas, Bhojas, Avantis 
and Tundikeras. 

Bhojakata has been interpreted by V. A. Smith as ‘ Castle of 
the Bhojas ’. The name ‘ implies that the province was named after 

a castle formerly held by the Bhojas ’ (Ind. Ant., 1923, 

262-63). It is alluded to in the Chammak grant of the Vakataka 
king Pravarasena II which ‘ makes it clear that the Bhojakata 
territory included the Ilichpur district in Berar or Vidarbha ’ (Rai 
Chaudhuri, P.H.A.I., 3rd Edn., p. 63). According to the Maha- 
bharata, Bhojakata was founded by Rukmin in Krsna's time (Mbh., 

I 57 > 5361-64). Bhojakata has, however, been identified with 
Bhat-kuli in the Amraoti district. It may not be improbable that 
the Bhojas had some relation with Bhojanagara, the capital of king 
Ushiara of the Usinara countr>" (Mbh., V’’, 118. 2) near the Kahkhal 
region where the Ganges issues from the hills. 

According to a passage in the Mahabharata (I, 85, 3533) as 
well as in the Matsya Purana (34. 30) the Bhojas who are described 
as the offspring of the Druhyus are relegated to the Mleccha caste. ^ 
But Pargiter thinks that this is ' unintelligible compared with 
all other tradition, and is probably late, and certainly very doubtful ’ 
(A.I.H.T., p. 260, f.n. i). 

The Bhojas, along with the Andhras, Pulind^ and Rastrikas 
were among the vassal tribes of A^ka (Rock Edicts V and XIII). 
Some think that the Bhojas and the Rastrikas were evidently 


Yados tu Yadava jatas Ttirvasor Yavauah Siiirtah i 
Druhyoh sutas tu vai Bhoja Anos tu mleccha jatayah || 
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ancestors of the Mahabhojas and the Maharathis of the Satavahana 
period (cf. Rai Chaudhuri, P.H.A.I., 3rd Edn., p. 213). 

The next important mention of the Bhojas in the historical 
period is made in the Hathigumpha inscription of the Cheta king 
Kharavela (ist century B.C.) which points out that Kharavela, the 
Maharaja of Kalihga, defeated the Rathikas and Bhojakas in the 
fourth year of his reign and compelled them to do homage to him. 
The Rathikas and Bhojakas are evidently no other than the Rastrikas 
and Bhojas of Asoka's Rock Edict. 

4. The Mutibas 

The Mutibas were a non-Aryan dasyu tribe mentioned in the 
Aitareya Brahmana (VII, 18) along with the Andhras, Pulindas and 
Savaras. They are also probably referred to in the S^kh3'ayana 
^rauta Sutra (XV, 26. 6) under the name Mucipas or Muvipas.^ 

The location of the Mutibas is not definitely known, but as they 
are mentioned along with the Savaras and Pulindas who were, 
according to the Puranas (Vayu, 45. 126 ; Matsya, 114. 46-48) and 
the Mahabharata (XII, 207. 42), Daksinapalhavasinah or located 
in the South, it may be surmised that the Mutibas were also a 
southern tribe. This is also proved by the fact that the Andhras 
with whom they are associated were also a southern people. 

The Mutibas were probably the same as the Modubae of Pliny 
who are said to have dwelt beyond Modo-galingae, a tribe occupying 
a large island in the Ganges. It is probable that the Mutibas were 
the same people as the Modubae, though it is difficult to account 
how the Mutibas, evidently a southern tribe, came to occupy a 
region not very far from the Ganges. 

The Mutibas do not seem to be an important tribe ; the\’ are 
hardly mentioned in the hist'^rical period. 

5. The Muruisjdas 

The Murundas were probably a foreign tribe who played a 
considerable part in the history of ancient India. They are men- 
tioned for the first time by Ptolemy, who flourished in the 2nd 

' ‘ It is not altogether improbable that the Mucipas are the people who appear 
in the Markandeya Purana (57. 46) under the designation of Mushika. A com- 
parison of the Aitareya Brahmana with the Saukhyayana 6rauta Sutra betrays a 
good deal of confusion with regard to the second and third consonants of the name. 
It was, therefore, perfectly natural for later generations to introduce further varia- 
tions. The Mushikas were probably settled on the banks of the river Musi on which 
Hyderabad now stands ’ (P.H.A.L, 3rd Edn., p. 66). 
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century A.D., under the name Maroundai. Ptolemy's description 
would place them just to the west of the Gangaridai on which the 
country of the Maroundai bordered. They seem to have occupied 
an extensive territory, probably the whole of north Bihar on the 
east of the Ganges, as far as the head of the delta. They had six 
important cities, all to the east of the Ganges ; they were Boraita, 
Korygaza, Kondota, Kelydna, Aganagora and Talarga. These places 
are difficult to be identified ; but to Saint-Martin Kelydna appeared 
to have some relation with the Kalinadi or Kalindi river, and 
Aganagora with Aghadip on the eastern bank of the Ganges a little 
below Katwa (Ptolemy's Ancient India by McCrindle, Mazumdar's 
Edn., pp. 215-16). According to Cunningham the name of the 
Marundai is still preserved in the country of the Mundas, a hill-tribe 
scattered over Chota-Nagpur and Central India. ‘ The name of 
Munda is found in the Visnu Purana as the appellation of a dynasty 
of eleven princes who succeeded the Tusharas or Tokhari. In the 
Vayu Purana, however, the name is omitted, and we have only 
Marunda ’ ( = Murunda) which is only the Sanskrit name for Ptolemy’s 
Marundai (Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, Mazumdar’s 
Edn., pp. 581-82). Cunningham also suggests that the Maroundai of 
Ptolemy is the same as the Moredes of Pliny who are mentioned in 
conjunction with the Surari or Savaras. It may, however, be 
mentioned that the Marundas are enumerated in the Vayu Purana as 
one of the Mleccha tribes. 

Ptolemy also speaks of a city called Morounda as an inland 
town of the Aioi. The country of the Aioi refers probably to some 
region south of the Kerala countr}^ but the city Morounda has not 
been identified. But it is probable that Moroundai was a city of 
the Morounda people who were the same as the Maroundai = 
Murundas. If this supposition be true, the Maroundai then had 
another settlement in the farthest south. 

It has long been established that Ptolemy’s Maroundai were the 
same people as the Murundas of Indian history and tradition. The 
Abhidhana Cintamani of Hemacandra (IV, 26) identifies the 
Murundas (not Marundas) with the Lampakas (Eampakastu Mu- 
rundah Syuh, i.e. the Eampakas are the Murundas), the Eambatai 
of Ptolemy. The Eampakas or the Eambatai were located near the 
source of the modern Kabul river in the region round present 
Eamghan. It therefore follows that the Murundas had a settlement 
in this region as well. 

It is well known that among the foreign potentates who came 
of their own accord to offer allegiance to Samudragupta, the great 
Gupta Emperor, ‘ by acts of homage such as self-sacrifice, the bring- 
ing of gifts of maidens, the soliciting of charters in the enjoyment 
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of their territories ' were the Saka-Murundas along with the 
Daivaputra-Sahi-Sahanusahi and the people of the Siihhala island. 
According to Dr. Sten Konow, Murunda is the later form of a Saka 
word meaning ‘ lord or master '. The term ‘ Saka-Murw^as ' 
therefore stands possibly for those Saka lords or chieftains who at 
the time of Samudragupta had been ruling in the regions of Surastra 
and Ujjain. 

A Murunda-Svamini is also mentioned in a Central India 
inscription of the 6th century A.D. 

6. The Daradas 

The Daradas were a well-known tribe. They were known both 
to indigenous and foreign traditions. They are referred to in the 
MahabhSrata as having joined the Kaurava forces, but they had 
the honour of being defeated by Vasudeva along with Khasas, 
Sakas, Yavanas, Trigarttas, Malavas and others (Drona P., lo, i8). 
The Visnu Pur^a associates them with the Abhiras and Kasmiras 
(Wilson’s Visnu Purana, II, p. 184). In the Matsya Purana the 
country of the Daradas is associated with the Urja, GSndhara, 
Aurasa, Sivapura and other countries forming the basin of the 
Sindhu stream (CXXI, 45-51). The epic and pauranic traditions 
seem therefore to locate the Daradas in the north-west along the 
north-west frontier of Kasmir, and contiguously with the realm of 
the Khasas in the upper Punjab. They were probably a moun- 
tainous tribe, for the word darad from which the tribe seems to have 
derived its name has ‘ mountain ' for one of its meanings. 

The Greek writers knew these people in various names. Strabo 
knew them as Derdai, Pliny as Dardae, while in Dionys, Perieg 
(V, 1138) their name is given as Dardanoi. Ptolemy mentions the 
same people as Daradrai, the additional r being of course introduced 
through mistake. The Greek geographer locates them east of the 
Lambatai (=Lampaka or Daghman) and of Sonestane (= basin of 
the Swat river) and to the north of the uppermost course of the Indus. 
In the country of the Daradas, the mountains, he says, are of sur- 
passing height. 

The Daradas were a very important factor in the history of 
KaSmlr, and have often been mentioned in the Rajatarahginl. 

The country once inhabited by the Daradas still retains its 
old name, being called Dardistan whose people are known as Dards. 

7. The Barbaras 

In Indian tradition the Barbaras are mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata (Sabha, 31. 199, etc. ; Drona, 119. 14), where they are asso- 
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ciated with the Ambasthas, Paisacas, Kulindas, etc. Elsewhere in the 
Mahabh^rata,* the Barbaras are associated with the Yaunas, KSm- 
bojas, Gandharas and Kiratas who are all located in the Uttarapatha. 
The Matsya Purdna associate them with the Tusaras, Pahlavas, 
Piradas, Sakas and other tribes whose countries are said to have 
been watered by the Caksu stream of the Ganges before entering the 
Sea (CXXI, 45-51). The Mdrkandeya Purana (EVII, 39) places 
them in the Sindhu country while the Brhat Sathhita refers to them 
as a northern or north-western tribe. The commentary on KautUya's 
Arthaiastra has some very interesting remarks on the Barbara 
country. It refers to the Barbara country and its river Srotasi 
which was a source of pearls. Alakanda, a city famous for its 
pearls, stood on this river. There was also a lake named Srighanta 
in a corner of the sea of Barbara. (Artha^astra, Eng. Trans., 
p. 86 f.n. 7, 8 : p. 90, etc.) The late Mr. Mazumdar points out 
(C.A.G.I., pp. 694-95) that Barbarika, evidently a city of the Barbaras, 
finds mention in an Ayurvedic work Dhanvantariya Nighantu, 
and Barbara in another A3uirvedic work called Rajanighantu. 
Mazumdar sees in Alakanda, the city famous for pearls and situated 
on the Srotasi river, a remnant of Alexander’s name and he identifies 
the city with Alexander’s Haven {jtbid., pp. 692-94). Smith points 
out that the large lake at the mouth of the river where stood 
Alexander’s Haven still exists. This lake may be identified with 
the lake named Srighanta mentioned in the Artha^tra commentarj’. 

Barbarika, mentioned in Dhanvantariya Nighantu, referred to 
above, is evidently the Barbarium emporium mentioned in the 
Periplus of the Erythrean sea. It was at that time a market town 
on the sea-shore included in the Scythia countty whose metropolis 
was Minnagara. It was at Barbaricum that ships lay at anchor. 

The Barbara country is doubtless the Barbarei of Ptolemy which 
along with Patala formed the two towns of the islands formed by 
the river Sindhu. 


8. The Kulindas 

The Kulindas were a small tribe, sometimes confounded with 
the Pulindas mentioned in the Mahabharata (Drona P., 119. 14) 
along with the Paisacas, Ambasthas and Barbaras who are all 
described as mountainous people. Elsewhere in the Mahabharata 
they are mentioned in a long list given of tribes ‘ dwelling between 
Meru and Mandara and upon the Sailoda river under the shadow 


* UttarSpatha-jannianah Kirtayisyami tan api 1 
Yauna Kamboja Gandharah Kirata Barbaraih 


207. 43.) 
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of Bambu forests, whose king presented lumps of ant-gold at the 
solemnity of the inauguration of Yudhisthira as universal emperor' 
(McCrindle’s Ptolemy Mazumdar’s Edn., p. no). 

The country of the KuHndas has been referred to by Ptolemy 
as Kulindrine. He locates it near the mountainous region where 
the Vip^a, Satadru, Yamuna and Gahga have their sources. 
Cuimingham identifies Kulindrine with the kingdom of Jalandhara, 
which was visited by Yuan Chwang (C.A.G.I., p. 157). ‘ A territory 
of the name of Kuluta which was formed by the upper part of the 
basin of the Vipa^a, and which may be included in the Kulindrine 
of Ptolemy, is mentioned in a list of the Varaha Sarfahita. Kuluta 
was visited by the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, who transcribes 
the name K’in-lu-to, a name which still exists under the slightly 
modified form of Koluta ’ (McCrindle, ihid., p. no). 

The Kulindas were probably the same as the Kunindas, a tribe 
known from coins (Cambridge History of Anc. Ind., I, pp. 528, 
529) and located in the western Punjab along with the Malavas, 
Yaudheyas, Arjunayanas, Udumbaras, Kuliitas and Uttamabhadras. 

9. The Ra§trikas 

The Ra.strikas are mentioned for the first time in the Rock 
Edicts of Asoka (V and XIII) along with the Andhras, Pulindas 
and Bhojas who were included as vassal tribes within Asoka’s 
dominions. The Andhras, Pulindas and Bhojas were known as 
early as the time of the Aitareya Brahnmna, but the Rastrikas find 
no mention there. The tribe had not evidently come into im- 
portance at that time. 

Even after Asoka’s time the Rastrikas continued to be associated 
with the Bhoj as. In the Hathigumpha inscription of king Kharavela, 
the king is credited with having defeated in the fourth year of his 
reign the Bhojakas and the Rathikas who were none but the Bhojas 
and Rastrikas of Asokan inscriptions, and compelled them to do 
him homage. 

The Satavahana records refer to two tribes, Mahabhojas and 
Maharathis (Smith, A^oka, 3rd Edn., pp. 169-70), who evidently 
were identical with the earlier Bhojas and Rastrikas. The Rastrikas 
or the Maharathis of later times were evidently the ancestors of the 
present Marathis or Mahar^tra people (cf. R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Anc. Hist, of the Deccan, latest Edn.). 

The Bhojas were located in the Vidharva or modern Berar region 
which is included within modem Marathi-speaking districts. The 
Rastrikas who were almost associated with the Bhojas must have 
occupied the adjoining tracts, and it may be assumed that they were 
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located in the very region where the present Marathis have their 
habitat. 

10. The Bhargas 

The earliest mention of the Bhargas is made in the Aitareya 
Brahmana (VIII, 28) where a reference is made to a Bhargayana 
prince named Kairisi Sutvan. They are also referred to by Panini 
in his Astadhyayi (IV, 1, 178) where they are associated with the 
Yaudheyas («« pra^ya Bhargddi Yattdheyddibhyah). 

The Bhargas were known to both the Mahabharata ‘ and the 
Harivamsa* where they are associated with the Vatsas. The 
Harivaihsa tradition thus describes the Bharga and the Vatsa as 
the two sons of Pratardana. 

The Bhargas were a republican tribe that existed in northern 
India at the time of the Buddha in the sixth century B.C. Among 
the republican tribes mention may be made of the Sakyas of 
Kapilavastu, the Moriyas of Pipphalivana, the Kalamas of Kesa- 
putta, the Koliyas of Ramag^a, the Bulis of Alakappa, and the 
Bhj^gas (= Bhargas) of Sumsumaragiri.* The epic tradition of the 
close association of the Bhargas with the Vatsas is corroborated by 
the Buddhist tradition as recorded in the J atakas. The Dhonasakha 
Jataka (No. 353) states that prince Bodhi, son of Udayana, king of 
the Vatsas, had his dwelling place on the Sumsumara hill where he 
built a palace called Kokanada. It seems that in Uday ana's time 
(i.e. in the 6th century B.C.) the Bhagga State was under the 
suzerainty of the Vatsa king. 


^ Vatsabhuminca Kaunteyo vijigye balavan balati 
Bharganamadhipancaiva Nisadadhipatim tatha )l 

(Mbh., II, 30. 10, II.) 

“ 29. 73. 

^ Vide my ‘ Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India Chap. VI, pp. 200 foil. 




THE ASPECT AND ORIENTATION IN HINDU 
ARCHITECTURE 

By P. K. Acharya 

There is a saying ascribed to Chanakya, the celebrated author 
of Katdillya Arthaidstra, to the effect that no settlement should be 
selected for human habitation in villages or towns where there are 
no rich people, no learned priests, no king (or his representatives), 
no rivers (or other water-ways), and no physicians. It is easily 
understood that in the absence of rich inhabitants in a town or 
village the necessary amenities in matters of roads, gardens, abundant 
supply of pure air, water, and food-stuff, etc. are neglected. Teamed 
priests versed in the Vedic lore were in those days the friend, philo- 
sopher and guide of the people and assisted them in the practise 
of religion, which in those days, was the sole object of existence. 
The presence of the king as the head of the government or of his 
representatives always ensures the necessary provision for the pro- 
tection of the inhabitants from any external attack and internal 
breach of peace. The river representing all kinds of water ways 
indicates the abundant supply of drinking water, the fertility of the 
land on which an agriculturist or commercial people always depend, 
and also the cheap and easy navigation for the purpose of transport 
and fishing, etc. In fact the locality with river-communication is 
always preferred and is known by the significant title ‘ a country 
with the river as mother ’ thus implying all the benefits which can 
be derived from a mother. And lastly the presence of qualified 
physicians implies the proper arrangement for sanitation in normal 
times and medical aid in times of illness. 

The Roman architect Vitruvius (Book i. Chap. V) recommends 
in first century before Christ almost the same conditions when he 
lays down that ' when we are satisfied with the spot fixed on for the 
site of the city, as well as in respect of the goodness of the air, as 
of the abundant supply of provisions for the support of the popula- 
tion, the communications by good roads, and river or sea navigation 
for the transport of merchandise, we should take into consideration 
the method of constructing the walls and the towns of the city ’. 

The learned Chanakya or Kutiliya is known to have been the 
most diplomatic minister who alone made it possible for Chandra- 
gupta Maurya not only to occupy the throne of the Nanda dynasty, 
but also to establish the first historical empire in India after his 
successful opposition to and the departure from India of the famous 
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Grecian conqueror Alexander the Great in the fourth century before 
Christ. But from this it is not to be concluded that Chanakya was 
the first in laying down the scientific foundations of towns and 
villages in India. In fact in early Vedic times we meet with ‘ the 
frequent mention of villages, towns and forts, and cities with hundred 
enclosures or fortifications ', which were actually existing in the 
country. From references like these scholars are of opinion that 
the authors of the Vedic literature were ' not ignorant of stone forts, 
walled cities, stone houses, carved stones, and brick edifices'.* 
These surmises have been fully justified by the recent di^veries 
made at Harappa and Mahenjodaro, where a few thousand years 
before the Vedic times towns and villages with storeyed-buildings 
made of stones and burnt bricks have been found to be scientifically 
laid out. Thus it would be superfluous to quote references to the 
prosperous condition of villages, towns, and houses from the Epics, 
the Puranas, the Agamas and the later historical and other 
hterature. 

For the special purposes those five tests of Chanakya had of 
course to be supplemented. Thus in the Buddhist canonical book, 
the ChuUavagga (p. 48) we meet with the direction that the rest 
houses should be built ‘ not too far from the town and not too near, 

convenient for going and coming, easily accessible for all 

by day not too crowded, by night not exposed to too much noise 
and alarm ’. 

In fact by the fifth century before Christ the architectural 
classification of dwelling houses became a matter of such a popular 
importance that the Blessed One (Buddha) found it necessary to 
refer to the subject in the course of a religious discourse, ‘ I allow 
you O Bhikkhus abodes of five kinds — Vihara (monastery), Ardha- 
yoga or Suvarana-Bangagriha (golden coloured bungalows), Prdsdda 
(long edifice), Harmya (storeyed mansion), and Guhd (cave houses 
like those of Ajanta, Ellora, etc.) made of brick, stone, wood or 
sand ’ (Vinaya texts, Mahavagga, I, 30. 4 ; ChuUavagga, VI, i, 2). 
None of these five kinds of abode represents either the purely re- 
ligious temples or military fortress or fortified palace. These are 
mere dwelling-houses for people of different means. The rooms 
therein will further indicate their essential nature. 

In the Mahavagga (III, 5, 9) we find a graphic account of 
dwelling houses which were built comprising ‘dwelling-rooms and. 
retiring rooms, and store-rooms, and service haUs and halls with 


^ For references from the Rigveda, Muir Sanskrit Texts, etc. see the writer’s 
‘ Indian Architecture p. 8, and for the details of ancient villages and towns consult 
the writer’s Manasara (Text, and English Translation), Chapters IX, X. 
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fire-places in them, and store-houses, and closets, and cloisters, and 
halls for exercise, and wells, and sheds for the well, and bath-rooms, 
and halls attached to the bath-rooms, and ponds, and open-roofed 
sheds This is meant for an ordinary householder ; so it is added 
that ‘ an upasaka (devotee) has built for his own use a residence, a 
sleeping room, a stable, a tower, a one-peaked building, a shop, a 
boutique, a storeyed house, an attic, a cave, a cell, a store-room, a 
refectory, a fire-room, a kitchen, a privy, a place to walk in, a house 
to walk in, a well, a well-house, a bathing place for hot sitting baths, 
a yantra-griha (room with instruments probably for urgent repairs), 
a lotus pond and a pavilion The exact situation of all those rooms 
in dwelling houses which is missing in the Buddhist scriptural_ works 
has been made sufiiciently clear by the Puranas and the Agamas 
in addition to the numerous texts on architecture whose avowed 
object is to supply the practical details of the science and art of 
building. 

The Vdstutattva (published from Bahore, p. i), a smaller text on 
architecture which has apparently borrowed from a larger text 
without an acknowledgment, supplies the plan and arrangement of 
a dwelling house with the courtyard in the middle, which is 
typical and admirably suited to a middle class family. Accord- 
ing to this plan there should be in the north-east (i) the family 
chapel ; in the east (2) the room for keeping all things, (3) the 
bath-room, and (4) the room for churning milk in ; in the south- 
east corner (5) the kitchen ; in the south (6) the Britasagriha, and 
(7) the lavatory or latrine ; in the south-west corner (8) the library 
room ; in the west (9) the room for private study. (10) the dining 
hall, and (ii) the weeping room ; in the north-west corner (12) the 
granary ; in the north (13) the bed-room (lit. the room for enjoying 
oneself in), (14) the store-room, and (15) the room for the invalids 
(lit. medicine). 

The same plan and arrangement are recommended in a similar 
text named the Grihavastu-Pradipa (published from Lucknow). It 
should be noted that in this plan the house faces the north, where 
the best residential rooms are located. The rooms in the south and 
in the east are those which are not frequently required for residence. 
Here the north is the best direction and the west is the next best, 
the east being the third in order and the south the worst. This plan 
is suitable for places in western and northern India, as indicated by 
Lahore and Lucknow wherefrom these texts were published, and 
where the northern and western wind from the Himalayas is the 
most salubrious. Another point to note is that for the naturally 
religious-minded Indians a family chapel or room for worship, 
generally situated in the north-east, between the direction of the 
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sun-rise and of the pole-star, is an essential feature of a dwelling 
house. 

Another similar small text, the Vdstu-Pravandha (II, 25, 26) 
stated to be a compilation supplies the plan and arrangement of a 
smaller house with eight rooms meant for a poorer family. Accord- 
ing to this plan there should be in the east (i) the bath-room ; in 
the south-east (2) the kitchen ; in the south {3) the bed-room ; in 
the south-west (4) the library ; in the west (5) the dining hall ; 
in the north-west (6) the room for the domestic animals ; in the 
north (7) the store-room ; and in the north-east (8) the family 
chapel. 

In this plan the lavatory is missing, unless it was intended that 
all the family members should use some kind of public latrine closed 
or open. The family chapel, the kitchen, and the dining hall are 
situated in the north-east, south-east, and west respectively as in 
the other plan. But here the bed-room is located in the south, 
indicating the southern aspect of the house which is suitable for 
southern and eastern provinces where the healthy .south-wind blows 
from the southern seas and the Malay hills. 

Another compilation, actually so named, the ^ilpasdstra-sdra- 
samgraha (IX, 24-28) has borrowed from some unnamed authority 
the plan of a twelve-roomed house. According to this plan there 
should be in the north-east corner (i) the family chapel ; in the east 
(2) the bath-room ; in the south-east (3) the kitchen ; to the north 
of that (4) the store-room ; between the south-east and the east 
(5) the room for churning milk and making curd in ; between the 
south-east and south (6) the room for making the clarified butter 
in ; between the south-west and the south (7) the lavatory or 
latrine ; between the south-west and west (8) the room for private 
study ; between the north-west and the west (9) the weeping room ; 
between the north-west and the north (10) the bed-room ; between 
the north-east and the north (ii) the room for the invalids or 
medicine ; and, for the kings in particular in the south-west corner 
(12} the room for confinement or child-birth. 

In the absence of the original work or works the authenticity 
of this compilation can hardly be judged. There is apparently some 
confusion or error, for, otherwise, it would be rather peculiar to 
utilize only the four corners and leave vacant the main directions 
(the east, south, west, and north). The bed-room being in the 
north-west, this house faces the north or north-west, and is apparently 
meant for some north-western province. 

It is curious, however, that a famous Pur^a (the Matsya- 
Pur^a, Chap. 256, verses 33-36) of the historical age (between 
A.D. 400 and 500) corroborates the plan of dwelling houses with 
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rooms built in the four comers only leaving out the four main 
directions vacant. According to this plan there should be built in 
the north-east comer (i) the family chapel, and (2) the bed-room 
(lit. the room for the rest and peace) ; in the south-east comer (3) 
the kitchen, and towards the north of that (4) the room for storing 
water ; in the south-west corner (5) the room for collecting the 
rubbish in, beyond that and outside the house (6) the slaughter 
house (or confinement room), and (7) the bath-room ; in the north- 
west corner (8) the granary and store-room combined, and beyond 
that and outside the house (9) the workshop or the office room. 

This plan is specially stated to bring peace, prosperity and 
health for the householder. This house, also apparently faces the 
north or north-east where the bed-room is located. It will be 
shown later on that the Puranas also must have borrowed such matters 
from a standard treatise on architecture. 

The Agni-Purana (Chap. 106, verses 1-12, 18-20) however, 
makes provision for residential houses in towns in particular and 
recommends the four typical plans, namely, rooms being built 
covering the four sides with the courtyard in the middle, rooms 
being built on three sides and the other side in continuation of the 
courtyard being left free for the passage of light and air, rooms being 
built on two sides only leaving the other two sides vacant apparently 
together with a courtyard, and the rooms being built on one side 
only, apparently without any courtyard the purpose of which is 
supplied by verandahs and balconies both in the front side and 
back side. The arrangement of rooms and the orientation of the 
house are illustrated by the plan of a eight-roomed house. Accord- 
ing to this plan there should be in the east (i) the library or strong 
room (lit. room for ^ree, wealth or learning) ; in the south-east (2) 
the kitchen ; in the south (3) the bed-room ; in the south-west (4) 
the room for weapons ; in the west (5) the dining hall ; in the north- 
west (6) the granary ; in the north (7) the room for storing all 
things ; and in the north-east (8) the family chapel. This is also 
a house facing the south and the family chapel, kitchen, and dining 
hall are in the north-east, south-east, and west respectively as is the 
usual practice. 

According to the Kdmikdgama (XXXV, 177-191), however, 
there should be in the east (i) the dining hall ; in the south-east 
(2) the kitchen ; in the south (3) the bed-room ; in the south-west 
(4) the room for keeping weapons, and close to that (5) the room 
for making friendship, possibly the drawing room ; in the west 
(6) the room for storing water ; in the north-west (7) the cow-shed ; 
in the north (8) the store or strong room (lit. to keep wealth in) ; 
id the north-east (9) the family chapel for daily and special sacrifice, 
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probably close to that in the east-north (10) the room for making 
salt and beverage (Kanji) ; in the quarters of Antariksha and Savitri ‘ 
there should be respectively (11) the (another) kitchen, and {12) the 
room for mortar pestle. The dining hall instead of being in the east 
may also be in the quarter of Arya, Indra, Agni or Savitri. There 
should be in the quarter of Vivasvat (13) the audience hall ; in the 
Maitra quarter (14) the quarrel room ; (15) the shaving room ; in the 
quarter of Vitatha, Upanaha, Pitri, Dauvarika,_Sugriva or Pushpa- 
danta (17) the treasury room ; in the quarter of Apa (18) the room for 
the sacrificial pit ; in the quarter of Mahendra {19) the courtyard ; 
in the quarter of Mahidhara (20) the room for the Peshani (rice or 
flour mill) ; in those quarters may also be (21) the anshta room and 
(22) the refuse-room ; to the right of the main gate should be (23) 
the stable ; in the quarter of Varuna (24) the bath-room ; in the 
quarter of Asura (25) the granary ; in the quarter of Indraraja 
(26) the dispensary or room for medicine. The rooms for friend- 
ship and mortar-pestle may, otherwise, be located in the quarters 
of Mitra and Roga respective^. Similarly the treasury room may 
otherwise be in the quarter of Bhudhara, and the churning room 
and the djspensary in the quarter of Naga. In the quarter of 
Jayanta, Apavatsa, Parjanya or Siva may respectively be (27) 
the room of antidote for poisoning, (28) the room for the well, and 
(29) the room for the family deity, and (30) the audience hall or 
sitting room may be in the quarter of Riksha, Bhallata or Soma. 

The Agamas of Southern India are the prototypes of the 
Puranas of Northern India, both being huge compilations, deahng 
with heterogenous subjects covering practically all matters known 
to the compilers. Out of the 75 chapters comprising the Kdniikagama 
sixty chapters are devoted to architecture and sculpture. It 
has l^n discussed in detail and shewn elsewhere that the Purdnm, 
the Agamas and some two to three hundred small architectural 
texts are both directly and indirectly indebted for the architectural 
and sculptural matters to the standard work, the Manasara.® 

The slight differences noticeable among these works, some of 
which have been pointed out above, are quite natural and have 


* In addition to the four main directions and the four comers of the compass, 
the area of the site plan may be partitioned into as many as 1024 quarters which 
are named after the quarter-lords, such as Anriksha, Savitri, Arya, Indra, Agni, etc. 
The site-plans are divided into 32 square schemes, but they admit of circular, 
triangular and other shapes also. These quarters indicate the exact plot where a 
house or a room may be located. For fuller details see the Manasara Vastu-Sastra, 
Chapter VII, Text and Translation, and plates, Vol. V. 

* See the writer’s ‘ Indian Architecture ’ according to Mdnasara-Silpa^stra, pp. 
49-109, 110-133, 161-174. 
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been due to local causes which vary according to the need of the 
various places for which the one or the other work has prescribed. 
India is a continent by itself and there are various wind directions, 
climates and other local conditions for which essentially different 
prescriptions are required. In fact in the standard work Mdnasdra, 
it is noticeable in regard to every individual matter that various 
alternatives have been prescribed in order to suit the local need of 
various climates and places, even the brief elucidation of which is 
neither possible nor ntcessary in a short article like this.* The 
quarters other than the eight well known directions which have 
been incidentally mentioned in the suggested plan of the Kdmikd- 
gama are described in the great detail in a large chapter of the 
Manasara.^ The fact that the Kdmikdgama has suggested more 
than one quarter for the same room while the other works quoted 
above have not done so implies that the latter works prescribed 
only for certain places and the Kdmikdgama in imitation of the 
Mdnasdra and as the result of careless copying included the alterna- 
tives although apparently prescribed only for the southern India. 
Both the Agamas and the Purdnas had the ambition of dealing 
with almost universal things but when they drew upon standard 
works on various subjects they have made confusion concerning 
many things. Thus the alternative prescriptions of the Mdnasdra 
are found badly copied in some of the other works. As a matter 
of fact the general description and the illustrative details of the 
palaces given in the Mdnasdra are altogether missing in the Purdnas, 
the Agamas and the smaller texts on architecture. 

The palaces of kings, like their crowns, thrones, etc. are 
classified according to the nine royal orders. The following general 
account of the royal palaces is to be modified in accordance with the 
taste, condition and requirement of the different kings of the nine 
orders.® 

There are one to seven enclosures in the palaces of the nine 
classes of kings, namely, the Sarvabhauma or Chakravartin, 
Maharaja, Narendra, Parshnika, Pattadhara, Mandalesa, Pattabhaj, 
Praharaka, and Astragraha. These enclosures are surrounded by 
walls and are known as the Antar-mandala (innermost-circus), 
Antanihara (second circle), Madhyamahdrd (middle court), Prakara 
(fourth enclosure), and Mahamaryada (boundaty circus), the last two 
being for defence forces. The Gopuram or main gate houses of these 
courts are known respectively as the Dvdraiohhd (beauty of the 
gate), Dvara^la (gatemansion), Dvara Prasad (gate-palace), Dvara- 


* For details see the writer’s ‘ Indian Architecture,’ pp. 37-88, no-133, 160-198. 

* See footnote 3. * The Manasara, bX, 155. 
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harmya (gate edifice), and Mahdgopura (great gate-house) and they 
are furnished with one to seventeen storeys.' In each of these 
enclosures mansions of one to twelve storeys are artistically arranged 
in rows varying from one to fen.* 

In this general plan the centre known as the quarter of Brahma 
is reserved for the royal chapel. The main palace is built in the 
quarter of Indra, Vanina, Yama or Pushpadanta. Around this 
main palace are built edifices for the queen, and princesses, and 
other royal ladies. All these palaces include suitable private and 
public rooms, drawing rooms, audience halls, kitchens, servant 
quarters, pleasure gardens, tanks, etc. In the enclosure beyond 
the private and personal residence of the king are built suitable 
houses for the crown-prince and other princes, royal priests, ministers 
and such other people. In the third enclosure are built the council 
halls, office rooms and quarters for the resident members of the 
council, high officials of the Secretariat, resident clerks and others. 
In the fourth court are built foreign offices, offices for negotiating 
war, peace and such other matters. In the fifth court are erected 
quarters and offices of smaller importance. The sixth and seventh 
enclosures, which are not included in smaller palaces, are reserved 
for the defence forces, guards, royal stables, houses for domestic 
animals, zoological gardens, etc. which are sometimes accom- 
modated in the fifth court also. Prisons, etc. are quartered outside 
the palace compounds. The pleasure gardens, fruit-orchards, bowers, 
tanks, etc. are suitably built within all the enclosures. It is hardly 
possible here to give an adequate idea of the luxuries, pomp and 
show of Indian palaces. The following brief reference may .serve 
nothing more than as an illustration.* 

Thus the public audience hall is stated to be built in the 
quarter of Jama, Soma, Vayu or Nairrita in accordance with the 
situation of the palace in a particular province and city. Similarly 
the tank may be situated in the quarter of the Vayu and the royal 
rest house to the left of the quarter of Naga. In continuation of 
that should be the flower-gardens in the quarter of the Mukhya 
and Bhallata. Close to those quarters should be the music halls, 
dancing saloon and the quarters of the musicians, dancing girls and 
such other people. The secret residence of the king is stated to be 
built within the third court along some street or lane. The theatres 


* For details of these see the writer’s ‘ Indian Architecture,' pp. 51, 52-53 ; 
Mamsdra, Text and English Translation, Chaps. XXXI, XXXIII, and corresponding 
plates in Vol. V. 

* For details see the Mdnasdra, Chap. XXXV, and corresponding plates; 

* For details see Chap. EX of the Manasara, particularly lines 117-221 and 
the corresponding plates in Vol. V. 
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should be located in the quarter of Isa or Vitatha. To the right side 
of the main gate of the last enclosure of, the compound should be 
built the menagerie for animals like the tiger and lion, etc. and in 
the quarter of Daubarika the houses to keep the peacock and such 
other birds. Close to that should be the houses for the sheep, and 
in the quarter of Satj^aka the monkey house. The stable for horses 
should be along the quarters of Soma and Isana, for elephants 
along the quarters of Yama and Agni. In continuation of that 
should be the houses for fowls and along the north-west comer up 
to the quarter of Mukhya should be housed the deer and such other 
animals. Elevated platforms like those of the present day race 
courses are built on the side of the main gate to see the mock fight 
from, for which enclosures are suitabh’ built. Close to the gate in 
some prominent place is erected the machinery, pike, etc. for the 
capital punishment. Far away from the compound are made 
the royal cemeteries or cremation grounds, and temples of certain 
deities who are only occasionally visited by the people for offering 
special worship. 

There is no room here for a proper elucidation of all these matters 
nor for an explanation of the scientific principles involved therein. 
There are, however, certain general sanitary principles which may 
be noted. They are common to all houses and should be unavoidably 
observed in order to provide necessary good air, light and such 
other things for all kinds of dwelling houses whether meant for the 
poor, the middle class people, or the rich and the kings. Con- 
sidering the present condition of dwelling houses in modern towns, 
cities, ports, harbours, busine.ss centres, mill areas, and factory 
quarters, even in the modern villages nobody can possibty imagine 
that there were times in India when it was almost obligatory on the 
part of those who control public health and revenues not to be callous 
and selfish to the extent of even denying the divine air and water 
to the less fortunate people of the same place. In fact in those 
times the benefits of scientific lay-out of villages, towns, and houses 
and consequent health, happiness and comfort and convenience were 
equally shared by the rich and the poor, by the educated and the 
uneducated, and by the ruler and the ruled alike. 

It is, however, not very difficult to follow the present state of 
things in the orientation and arrangement of our dwelling houses in 
towns and villages alike. Following the break up and disappearance 
of the purely Vedic or Hindu culture not by bodily removal or 
modification for the better but by actual superimposition first by the 
heterodox schools of thought like the Buddhists and Jains and 
others, and later by the Persian, Grecian, Scythian, Kushan, and 
Hun invaders, and still later by the Pathans, Mughals, and lastly 
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by the modem European invaders from the southern, western, 
central and northern Europe, the Hindu Sastras were all but lost, 
the Hindu traditions were forgotten, and the essentially Hindu 
habits and customs were materially changed. Thus a purely Hindu 
town, village, or dwelliiig house was built upon by a Buddhist one, 
upon which was imposed by turn a Persian, Grecian, Central Asian, 
Lower Asian, and Modern European ones. The result has been 
that in the orientation and arrangement of our houses we do not 
find the scientific principles of any one country or climate. A 
casual inspection or recollection of the condition of houses in the 
cities of Bombay, Lucknow, Benares, Calcutta, Puri, and Madras 
will convince a person who has visited those places that there are 
almost inexplicable things there. Some of the residential houses on 
the sea-side in Bombay have been built exactl)'’ like the sea-side 
houses of European cities, although there is a world-wide difference 
regarding the climate and wind direction of Bombay and European 
sea-side towns. Not only certain quarters of Lahore, Delhi, Meerut, 
Lucknow. Benares, Patna, and Calcutta are named after the Pathans 
and Mughals, but there are actually houses with all the charac- 
teristic features of the Arabian deserts and colder regions from where 
the Mughals emerged. There is no room for further elucidation of 
the details. We would conclude with a brief reference to a single 
point only. The one point to which we are immediately con- 
cerned is the orientation or fa9ade of dwelling houses and its effect 
on the health and happiness of the residents. 

As western authority carries more weight for us we may first 
quote from the Roman architect Vitruvius who in B.C. 25 pres- 
cribed for the Italian cities under heading ‘ of the choice of healthy 
situation ’ it is stated (Book I, Chap. Ill, IV) that ‘ a city on the 
sea-side exposed to the south or west will be insalubrious ; for in 
summer mornings, a city thus placed will be hot, at noon it would 
be scorched. A city also with a western aspect would even at 
sunrise be warm, at noon hot, and in the evening of a burning 
temperature. Hence the constitution of the inhaWtants of such 
places, from such continual and excessive changes of the air, would 
be much vitiated.’ After citing opinions of p^sicians and others 
and supporting by illustrations it is further stated ‘ when, there- 
fore, a city is built in a marshy situation near the sea coast with a 
northern, north-eastern or eastern aspect the site is not alto- 

gether improper ; for, by means of sewers the waters may be dis- 
charged into the sea In other words the errors other than those 

* For further details and distribution of houses and temples in different quarters 
as in Indian treatises quoted above, see the quotations from Vitruvius in the writer’s 
‘ Indian Architecture ’, pp. 142, I46>I47, 36-40. 
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of the aspect can be corrected, while that of the aspect is incorrigible. 
A house at Puri facing the direction other than the sea-side where- 
from the pleasant breeze blows may serve as an illustration. The 
dwelling houses in Calcutta facing the north is extremely hot in 
summer months and bitterly cold in winter, while the houses at 
Allahabad, Benares and similar towns in the United Provinces of 
i^ra and Oudh facing the west and the south are unpleasantly 
hot in summer and bitingly cold in winter. 

Although it may be possible to convince reasonable people of 
the benefits of following the scientific directions of our ancient 
authorities it is, however, impossible to effect any practical change 
in the lay-out of our existit^ villages and towns and the arrange- 
ment of houses therein owing to the financial difficulties involved 
in an attempt at overhauling and also because of the selfishness, 
ignorance, and callousness of the authorities concerned. It is 
indeed very curious to see the caves and hollows of cities 
like Allahabad being filled with night soil whereupon dwelling 
houses are built for permanent residence, because the modern 
scientific methods and chemicals are stated to convert the night soil 
into harmless earth. That such processes can never remove alto- 
gether the vitiating effect of the air of such places can be imagined 
by the laymen when they inhale, while moving by boats, from within 
the fathomless waters the unbearable smell of the night soil thrown 
into the waters of the Jumna and the Ganges at Allahabad. This 
is certainly the most deplorable state of the ancient city of Prayag 
at the confluence of the killed Saraswati and the dying Jumna and 
the Ganges, known as the king of all holy or healthy places. It 
is curious to think that the Hindu Prayag superimposed into 
Fakirabad or Allahabad by the Mughals is being looked after in this 
way by the city fathers of the Municipal Board established by the 
British law and by the Trustees of the so-called Improvement Trust 
who are legally and morally entrusted with the improvement of 
health and happiness of the inhabitants. It is not that none of such 
trustees understands what is real improvement. But on the excuse 
of financial stringency all real improvements are ignored. 

Such state of things has been much aggravated by the inhuman 
selfishness which has made it possible to reserve the healthier quarters 
for the residence of those who are rich and educated and those 
who are in power. In civil lines and military cantonment areas 
shops with unhealthy things are not allowed to be opened, unhealthy 
food-stuffs are not allowed to be imported, nor even the lepers and 
such other people are allowed to visit those quarters. By keeping 
the trust in such a selfish manner by the rulers and the rich the 
poorer quarters of all cities in India where the less fortunate 
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people have to reside have been made very unhealthy and uncom- 
fortable. The rate of the terrible infant mortality from 500 to 600 
per 1,000 of births in big cities like Calcutta must have been supplied 
not by the civil lines or reserved quarters but by the unscientifically 
built quarters of those cities. 

Although there is no room for a detailed discussion it may 
perhaps be clear to the reader that in the lay-out of our towns, 
villages, and houses the ordinary rules of hygiene have not been 
followed and that as a result of that the health of the poverty 
stricken people has suffered even with regard to good air and water 
which are the free divine gifts. For the poor people the problem 
has been not to look for sanitary houses within a salubrious surround- 
ing but to find enough room to lay one’s head down like the wild 
beasts in order to protect oneself from the unbearable inclemency of 
weather. Thus we have been unaware how unconsciously we have 
been proceeding towards annihilation. The first aid to such a 
people sitffering from an unknown malady would be to remove the 
appalling ignorance about the need for an improvement in the 
condition of our dwelling houses. 

Many of our educated people are also not conscious of the need 
for a correct orientation of our houses and the proper aspect of the 
locality in which we reside, although they would constantly feel the 
inconvenience due to the want of abundance of air, light, and the 
sun. It would be clear, however, even to the casual reader of the 
Manasdra ^ilpasdstra, the standard work on Hindir architecture, 
that the ancient authorities were very particular about these matters, 
not only for a particular quarter but f'U all residential quarters of 
a village, town or city. These matters were also kept in view in 
arranging the rooms in a dwelling house. Our ancient authorities 
even prescribed the direction towards which one should keep the 
head while lying in bed so that plenty of pure air can be inhaled in 
sleep also. For that purpose sufficient number of doors, windows, 
verandahs, and balconies were provided for all the rooms. Outlets 
for the smoke from the kitchen and insalubrious odour from the 
latrine and rooms for rubbish and domestic animals were ingeniously 
provided for, so that the residential rooms were not affected thereby.’ 
From the illustrative lists of rooms and their disposition in small, 
middle class and large houses quoted above from all classes of 
ancient literature, it would be clear that the best quarters were 
reserved for the residential rooms. It is also worth notice that not 


* For details see Manasira, Chaps. XXXIII, XXXVIII, XXXIX, Text, pp. 219- 
220, 265-273 ; Translation pp. 336-337, 410-422, and the Plates (V'ol. V) referring 
to doors and windows. 
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only a family chapel was an essential feature for all houses, big or 
small, but the room for the purpose of worship was located in the 
north-west comer, between the rising sun and the pole star which 
is always fixed to the north. This would imply that the religion in 
those days was not a matter of mere discussion but it was to be 
practised daily by everyone. 

It would give a feeling of horror to test the conditions of our 
present houses by these formulae. It has already been referred to 
that on account of political reasons our cities, towns, villages and 
houses have been re-oriented mostly due to the natural desire of the 
conquerors to firmly establish their rule and culture by removing 
the custom, habit and tradition of the conquered as far as possible, 
and partly due to the ignorance of scientific methods of Indian 
architecture or a dislike to apply them in preference to their own. 
Then, in the times of certain invaders, looters and rulers the pro- 
tection of women and wealth from the greedy look of their officers 
became extremely difficult and thus not only in towns but also in 
villages houses had to be built like dungeons removing all openings, 
windows, verandahs, and retaining a single entrance and in some 
cases a small dormer window high up in the wall not with a view to 
provide for the passage of required air and light, but rather to enable 
the inhabitants to listen to the noise of a passer-by who may often 
turn to be an officer out in search of young women and gold orna- 
ments. In fact in Western and Northern India which felt the pre- 
sence of such officers for a long time villages still exist which look 
like prisons and in the cities like I^ahore, Delhi, Agra, Allahabad, 
Ducknow, Patna, etc. even the parapets on the roof of houses are 
like the high prison walls and represent the tower of silence of the 
Parsees. 

For want of proper nourishment and other causes our low power 
of resistance against the unavoidable impurities of the air, etc. has 
already reduced our vitahty to such an extent that Bombay recorded 
the highest mortality in the world when Influenza together with 
the principle of self-determination was introduced as a result of the 
last great war. Owing to economic difficulties and social habits the 
necessary food, water, clothes, and outdoor exerci.se are not available 
for a large majority of our people. In addition to this the pure air, 
the free gift of God, is also denied to us as a result of the unscientific 
lay-out of our dwelling houses and insanitary aspect of most of 
our villages, towns, and cities. Due to our ignorance, indifference, 
and reluctance we are unaware of the extent to which we have been 
sacrificing our national health. May the attention of the rulers 
and leaders of public opinion be respectfully invited to this matter 
of the highest national importance. 




FOOD 

[MAN’S INDEBTEDNESS TO PLANTS] 

By Girija Prasanna Majumdar 

‘ Now will I glorify food that upholds great strength, by whose in- 
vigorating power Trta rent Vrta limb from limb. Whatever 
morsel we consume from waters or from plants of earth, O Soma, 
wax thou fat thereby.’ 

— Rgveda, i, 187. 

The Upanisadic word denoting food is anna, which is derived 
from the root \/ ad (to eat) and means ‘ that 
enera . which is eaten Thus all eatables may come 
under the term anna. In modem parlance, however, it primarily 
denotes ‘ boiled rice ', or a preparation of a substitute of rice, wheat 
or barley. When we are told someone of us is taking his meal, 
we at once understand that he is eating rice {bhattam bhunjati). 
Food is, no doubt, a wider term, and we also come across a term, 
such as, dhdra to denote food in its wider sense. The edibles or 
eatable things composing a meal are not surely restricted to either 
rice or its substitute ; and yet when an Indian habitually denotes 
the whole of his food by anna, he means no more than this that 
rice, or its substitute, is the staple food, the primary and principal 
item, the irreducible minimum. 

In early Buddhist literature the denotation of the term dhara 
has so far been extended as to signify four kinds of food, or nutrition, 
namely, (i) the food that is masticated {kabalinkdrdhdra), i.e. food 
for the stomach ; (2) the food consisting in sensibles {phassdhdra), 
i.e. food for the senses ; (3) the mental reactions {manosancetanS) , 
i.e. food for the mind ; and (4) the cognitions and notions {vinndna- 
hdra), i.e. food for the intellect or spirit.* The food with which we 
are concerned is the one which is masticated, i.e. kabalinkdrdhdra. 

According to early Buddhism, sabbe saUdhdratthitikd, ‘ food 
is the sustenance of all forms of life ’. 

In terms of the Taittiriya Upanisad, here we are concerned with 
annamayakosa, the first or primary aspect of our organic existence 
which depends on anna or food for its subsistence.* The term for 


‘ Anguttara-Nikaya, Vol. Ill, p. 192 ; Vibhanga 402*403 : Cf. Bhagavadgita, 
15, 14 : annam caturvidham, 

* Cf. also Su^ruta (I. xlvi) where it is said ; Life is impossible without food. 
Food is the source of the growth, strength, and healthful glow of organic beings. 
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denoting food or meal is anna or hhatta, both of which are derived 
from plants or plant-products. 

The Vedic Indians, it appears, used to take three meals a day ; 

once in the morning, once at midday, and again 
in the evening. The practice together with the 
ingredients of their food will be clear from these 


Meals of Vedic 
Indians. 


verses : — 


‘Accept Indra, at our morning sacrifice, this libation, com- 
bined with fresh barley, with parched grains and curds, and with 
cakes, and sanctified by holy prayer ’ 3. 

‘ Partake Indra, of the barley and the delicious cakes and butter 

at the midday sacrifice ’5. 

‘ accept readily barley and cakes, and butter offered 

at the third (or evening) sacrifice, laden with sacrificial viands, 
etc.’ 6.* 


Their principal food consisted of — 

Apupa — a kind of cake which might be made of vrihi (rice), 
or oiyava (barley), and mixed with ghee.* 

Odana — a mess usually of grain cooked with milk ; its varieties 
are : ksiraudana,^ mudgaudana (cooked with beans),* and 
tilaudana.^ 

Karambha — gruel, a kind of porridge made of yava (grain) 
which was unhusked, parched slightly and kneaded and 
mixed with curd and ghee.* It also used to be made of 
barley and of sesame.' 

Pakti — cake.® 

Pakva — cooked food.* 

Pacata — cooked food.*® 

Parivapa — fried grains of rice, parched grains.** 


It is the food that imparts strength to the organs of sense, and makes them operatir o 
in their respective fields of action. It is irregularity of diet which brings about ill- 
health. 

1 R.V., III, 52. (Wilson, iii, p. 82.) 

* R.V., i. 26 ; iii. 52. 7 ; x. 45. 9. 

* R.V., viii. 69. 14 ; 77. lo ; Sat. Brah., ii. 5. 3, 4 ; xi. 57. 5, etc. 

* Sahldi. Aran., xii. k 

® Vedic Index, i, p. 124. 

* R.V., i. 187. 16 ; iii. 52. 7 ; vi. 56. i ; 57. 2 ; viii. 91. 2 ; A.V., iv. 7. 2, 3 ; 
vi. 16. 1. 

’’ Vedic Index, i, p. 138. 

» R.V., iv. 24. 5, 7 ; 25. 6, 7 ; vi. 29. 4. 
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Pista — ^flour.* 

Pitu — food.* 

Yavagu — ^barley gruel.® 

Vistarin — porridge.® 

Fruits — ^The forest contained many edible fruits.® And the 
method of pluckii^ fruits is thus given ; — 

‘ as man with a hook shakes down ripe fruits 

from a tree.’ ® 

‘ Grace before meat ’ is not exclusively a Christian practice. 

. The Hindu Nature-worshippers also used to say 

ospi 1 y. ' before fheir ‘ meat ’.® Hospitality 

goes hand in hand with bounty. Because the Hindus had plenty 
of food to spare they could afford to be hospitable. Hospitality 
was regarded as a cardinal virtue inculcated on all householders 
even by scriptures composed subsequent to the Vedas. In the 
Rgveda® itself we find evidences of Hindu hospitality : — 

‘ He who possessed of food, hardens his heart against the 
feeble man craving nourishment, against the sufferer coming to him 
(for help), and pursues (his own enjoyment even) before him, that 
man finds no console.’ 2. 

‘ The inhospitable man acquires food in vain. I speak the 
truth, it verily is his death. He cherishes not Aryaman, nor a friend, 
he who eats alone is nothing but a sinner.’ 6. 

Here is a positive injunction about cultivation of the virtue 
of hospitality. To be hospitable, particularly to the needy, is a 
virtue, and the opposite of it is distinctly a vice. The Fgvedic 
authority was supported by ethical literature,® and hospitality was 
elevated to the rank of a Yajm, or a cardinal religious sacrifice, 
being one of the five essential duties {panca-yajna^ which every 
householder must perform daily.*® The same five duties were 


' §at. Brah., i. i, 4. 3 ; 2. i, 2 ; vi. 5. i, 6, etc. 

* R.V., i. 5 i. 7 ; 132. 6 ; vi. 20. 4, etc. ; A.V., iv. 6, 9. 

* Taitt. Sam., vi. 2, 5. 2. 

* A.V., iv. 34. 1, et seq. See also Vedic Index, 2 vols. 

« R.V., X. 146. 5 , 6. 

« R.V., iii. 45. 4 ; ix. 97. 53. 

* R.V., III, 52. (See Wilson, iii. p. 82.) 

* Ihid., X, 117 (Bounty). 

* A.V.,_1X, 6, celebrates in detail the merits of hospitality ; Taitt. Up., i. 
II, 2 ; Ait. Aran., i. 1. 1 ; Sat. Brah., vii. 3. 2, i, where guest-offering forms a regular 
part of the ritual, one of the daily panca-yajnas. 

*® Five great daily yajms (sacrifices) are : (i) PUf, (2) Brahma, (3) Deva, (4) 
BhiUa, and (5) Manava : A^valayana Grh3rsutra, III, i, 3, 1-2 : Athaiah pahca- 
yajAah : deva-yajno bhutayajhah pitryaj^o brahmayajno manmyayajna iti ; Manu. 
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enjoined by Buddha on an Aryan householder under the name 
of five Balis} 

In Buddhist literature, too, we find the same virtues of charity 
inculcated. Thus it is said ; ‘ Alms-giving cleanses the mind from 
the dirt of the sins of selfishness and cupidity.’* Again in the 
Vessantara-Jataka (547) we have the following injunction : — 

‘ Food to the hungry give, strong drink to those who drink 
require. 

Give clothes to those who wish for clothes, each after his 
desire.’ 

The Edicts of Asoka in general, and the Pillar Edict VII and 
the Edict of Second Queen’s Donations in particular, bear eloquent 
testimony to this practice. In the so-called Queen’s Edict, for 
instance, we read : — ‘ Whatever donation has been made by the 
Second Queen, be it a mango grove, charity halls, or aught else, 
is to be accounted as the act of that Queen In the Pacittiya 
Dhamma it is enjoined that public rest-houses should be erected all 
throughout the country in some of which a constant supply of rice 
is to be provided for travellers.* 

Buddhist Monks divided food into two groups, namely, (i) 
„ , Pancabhojaniyas, i.e. wet and soft food that can 

Buddhist Monies!^ swallowed, such as rice, boiled mixture of 
barley and peas, baked cornflour, meat and cakes ; 
and {2) Pancakhddaniyas, i.e. hard and solid food, chewed or 
enmehed, such as roots, stalks, leaves, flowers, and fruits.® And 
the manner of serving food is graphicdly described by I-Tsing in 
the following lines : Krst one or two pieces of ginger, about the 
size of the thumb are served (to every guest) as well as a spoonful 
or half of salt on a leaf. Then cakes and fruits are served, next some 
gruel made of dried rice, and bean soup is served with hot butter 
sauce as flavouring. Cakes and fruits are again served and ghee 
and also some sugar. After the meal is finished tooth-woods (tooth- 
pick) and pure water are supplied to the guests for cleansing the 
mouth. Sometimes perfumed paste is given to rub hands with 
before washing in order to make them fr^rant and clean. Finally 

III, 68-72 ; Matsya P., ch. 52, 14 ; The Daily Practices of the Hindus, S.B.H. Cf. 
Ahguttara-Nikaya, part III, p. 45, where Buddha inculcates five balis. 

^ Anguttara-Nikaya, III ; see Barua's Gaya and Buddha-Gaya, p. 267. 

^ S.B.B., I, iii. The story of the small portion of the gruel — charity, p. 24. 

3 Edicts of A^ka, V. A. Smith. See for comment on the point Barua's Gaya 
and Buddha-Gaya, Bk. I, p. 249. 

^ S.B.E., XIII, p. 38 ; see Jataka, 31, Maha-parinibbana Sutta, i, 10 ; ii. 5. 

® S.B.E., XIII, Pac., 37, p. 40 ; cf. also I-Tsing, ch. ix, p. 39. 
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some betel-nuts, nutmegs mixed with cloves, etc. are distributed. 
This helps in getting their mouth fragrant, in helping the food 
digested and the phlegm removed .* 

Vatsyayana notes two meals for men, viz. one in the forenoon, 
and one in the afternoon {pUrvahm-parahnaydr- 
Food according hhojanam). As for the articles of food he men- 
and harley, pulses, a large number of 

Sukracaryya. vegetables, such as, mulakdlukapdlankidamana- 

kdmrdtakairvdrukatrapusavdrtdkakmmdnddldbusur- 
amsukandsdsvayamguptdtilaparnikdgnimanthalasunapaldnduprabhrti- 
ndm (p. 242), and sweets, such as guda, sarkard [iksurasah] and 
sweetmeats {khandakhddyani)* 

Kautilya deals with the topic somewhat exhaustively. Two 
chapters, namely. Chaps. XV and XXIV, have a material bearing 
on the subject. The Chapter on the Superintendent of Agriculture 
(Sitddhyaksa) refers to various ingredients of food, such as different 
kinds of cereals and pulses, flowers, fruits, vegetables, bulbous roots, 
roots, etc. (Chap. XXIV, p. 142). The Chapter {XV, pp. 112- 
118) on the Superintendent of Store-house (Kosthdgdrddhipati) 
classifies the various kinds of food, prescribes rules for their pre- 
paration and specifies what is to be given to different classes of 
persons, such as adults, children, women, slaves, labourers, cooks 
and others. The Superintendent of Store-house is further required 
to see that the best kind of foodstuffs is stored. Of the store thus 
collected, half was to be kept in reserve to ward off the calamities 
of the people, and only the other half to be used. Old store was to 
be replaced by a new supply (XV, 95).* 

The Sukraniti is also very comprehensive in his instruction to 
the Officer in Charge of the granaries {Dhdnyddhipa). The latter is 
to know of the species, measurements, values, essential characteristics 
of the grains, as well as the methods of consuming, collecting and 
cleansing them (II, 3 13-3 14). Rules are also laid down for the 
selection, collection and storing of grains and provisions (IV, ii. 
50 - 59 )-* 


* In this connection I-Tsing notes that ; In the north (of India) wheat flour is 
abundant, in the western districts baked flour (rice or barley) is used above all, 
in Magadha (Central India) wheat flour is scarce, but rice is plentiful, as well as in 
the southern frontier and eastern borderland ; cakes and fruits are important items 
of food everywhere. Mustard oil is used for flavouring purposes, onions are for- 
bidden (Cull., V, 34. i) and also raw vegetables, therefore, they (Indians) do not 
suffer from indigestion, p. 45. 

* Kamasutra, Bengii Ed., pp. 121-122 ; see also Chakladar, p. 159 (G.I. Soc, 
Pub., No, 3). 

® Artha^astra, Shyama Sastri's edition, 1919 and 1923. 

^ Sukraniti, S.B.H., XVI, p. 180. 
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The following is a list of foodstuffs cultivated at the time of 
the authors of the Artha^tra (A.S.), Sukraniti (S.N.), and Kama* 
sutra (K.S.) : — 

Cereals — vrihi* kodrava* yava* godhwma^ and pH- 
yangu.* 

Pulses — Mudga,' masa,^ masura* kulattha,^'* kaldya,^^ 
varaka,^* canaka'^ harimantha,^* mdkustha,'^ and nisp&pa}* 
Vegetables — Mulaka, dluka, pdlanki, damanaka, erbdruka, 
trapusa, vdrtdka, kusmdnda, alahu, surana, iukandsd, laiuna, 
paldndu" and valliphala}* 

Spices — ^lyong pepper, black pepper, ginger, cumin seeds, 
kirdtatikta (chirayta), white mustard, coriander, damanaka, 
marmaka, sigru and the like.’* 

Oil seeds*® — White mustard,*’ afasi,^^ nimba,^* kapittha,^* 
tila*^ kusumbha,** ingudi,*'' and mustard.*® 

Sugarcane — as the source of granulated sugar and sugar- 
candy.** 


‘ A.S., XV, 95 ; XXIV, ii6. 

* A.S.. XV, 95 ; XXIV, ii6 ; vS.X., IV, ii. 126-128 ; 253-254 ; IV, v. 470-471 : 
483 ; 487-490- 

* A.S., XV, 95 ; XXIV, I16. 

‘ A.S., XV, 95 ; XXIV, 116 ; S.N., IV, iv. 107-108 ; 110-112 ; IV, vii. 285. 

® A.S., XXIV, 1 16 ; S.N., IV, vii. 432-433. 

* A.S., XV, 95. 

7 . sand t ^ s _ XV, 95 : XXIV, 116 ; v'^.N., IV, iv. 272-273. 

>® A.vS., XXIV, 116 ; S.N., IV, iv. 107. 

•* A.S., XV, 95 ; XXIV, 116. 

»* A.S., XV, 95. 

’* S.N., IV, vii. 285-286. 
u and w S.N., IV, vii. 272-273. 

>« S.N., IV, iv. 224. 

K.S., I, 28, Bhdryddhikdrikadhikaramm. 

« A.S., XXIV, 117. 

>» A.S., XV, 95. 

*® According to Sukraniti * extraction of oil from seeds is one of the 64 kalds ' 
(IV, iii. 187). 

*’ A.S., XV, 95 ; XXIV, 116 ; S.N., IV, \di. 159-161. 

A.S., XV, 95 ; XXIV, 116. 

SI and 24 XXIV Il6. 

** A.S., xxiv, 116 ; S.N., IV, iv. 107-108 ; 110-112. 

2« and W A.S. XXIV, II 6 . 

*« A.S., XXIV, 116 ; S.N., III, 619-620. 

** A.S., XV, 94 ; S.N., IV, iii. 146. In this connection the reader is referred to 
the chapter on ‘ Classification of plants on dietic value ’ in Vanaspati, where an 
exhaustive classification of food, based on Charaka, Suiruta, and BhSvaprakaia, is 
given. 
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Fruits (acid) — ^Pomegranate, tamarind, matulanga, karamarda, 
vidaldmalaka, kola, vadara, sauvira, parusaka, grapes, and 
the Uke.‘ 


Susruta on food 
of man and woman 
in health. 


The Susruta-samhita sets forth the following dietary for man 
and woman in health : The principjd meal should 
consist of five courses in the followit^ order, 
namely, sweet dishes, then acid, then saline and 
pungent and other ones at the close of the meal. 
At the forepart of a meal, such fruits, as the pomegranates, etc. 
should be eaten, after that peyas and boiled rice and prepared dishes 
as well as confectionery. Sweet food eaten with a relish pleasurably 
affects the mind, brings joy, energy, strength and happiness in its 
train. Food are of 4 kinds — asithatn (solid), pitam (drink), leedham 
(that taken by licking), and the khdditam (that is chewn). Prepared 
dishes are classified into manda, peya, vilepi, bhakta, pistaka, pdyasa, 
etc. 


Besides boiled soup of dried pulses, such as mudga and mdsa, 
whether prepared as simple soup or with mnlaka, patola, nimha, 
etc., potherbs well-boiled and well-squeezed and subsequently 
cooked with oil and spices, and various preparations of meat are 
recommended. The preparations of meat included (i) meat cooked 
and prepared with ghee, curd, sour gruel {kdnjika), acid fruits (as 
the pomegranate), pungent and aromatic condiments (as black 
pepper) ; (2) pariiuskamdmsam (dried meat-roast) ; (3) ullapta- 

mdmsam (minced meat) ; (4) bharjita (fried) ; (5) pista (made into 
balls and cakes) ; (6) pratapta (roasted with ghee over a charcoal 

; (7) yesavdra (boneless boiled meat subsequently pasted and 
cooked with treacle, ghee, black pepper, pippali, and sunthi, etc.) 
Other preparations of meat improving appetite and taste have 
also been described and recommended. 

The following confectionaries have been recommended and their 
preparations described : kstra-bhaksyas (a milk preparation) ; ghrta- 
puras (a variety treated with ghee), gaudikas (prepared with treacle 
and cornflour), madhumastakas, sanyavas and pupas, modakas, 
sattakas, visyandana, samita, phenaka [khdjd of present day), cake 
with mudga, vesavdras (containing minced and pasted meat), pdlalas 
(containing treacle, sesame and cornflour), saskulis {luchis and 
kachuris of present day), pistakas (cakes of powdered rice), con- 
fectionery made of vaidalas (pulses) fruit, meat, etc.* 


‘ A.S., XV, 94. 

* For detaite see Annapina-vidhitnadhyayatp, krtanna-varga ; Siitrasthana 
Ch. XI<VI ; English b-anslation, I, pp. 469-571 — K. I,. Vifagratna. 
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A classified list of articles of food commonly used and cultivated 
Articles of food, by Indians even of to-day is as follows : — 

A. Grains . — 

1. Superior Grains : — dhanya — vrihi (paddy), y«va (barley) and 
godhuma (wheat). ‘ Dhanya ’ is ' the supporter or nourisher 
of mankind ’. Dhanya as the general name for the grains 
is mentioned in the Ilgveda and other Vedic texts.* ** 
Vrihi, yava and godhuma are the three staple food grains 
(cereals) of India. Vrihi is mentioned for the first time 
in the Atharvaveda.* It is also mentioned in other Vedic 
literature.* Yava is mentioned in the Ilgveda,* in the 
Atharvaveda * and others * ; godhuma in the Maitreya 
Sarnhita,’ the Vajasaneyi Satnhita * and in the §at. 
Brahmana.® It is distinguished from vrihi and yava in 
the Taitt. Brahmana.'® The Satapatha Brahmana (xii. 
9. I, 5) mentions groats made of this grain." Brhada- 
ranyaka Upanisad (vi. 3, 22) mentions the following ten 
cultivated (grdmydni) kinds of grain : vrihiyavdh tilamdsa, 
anna-priyamgavdh, godhumah, masurdh, khalvdh, and 
khalakulah. 

2. Inferior or Minor Grains : — kudhdnya, ksudra-dhdnya ; 
Ydvanala, kahgu, china, sydmaka, kodrava, nivdra, gave- 
dhuka, rdgi, devadhdnya, venuja, and cdruka. Sydmaka is 


* R.V., vi. 13. 4 ; A.V., iii. 24. 2, 4 ; V, 29. 7 ; vi 50. i ; Kaus. Brah., XI, 8, etc. 

* A.V., vi. 140. 2 ; vii. 7, 20 ; ix. 6, 14. 

* Taitt. Saip., vii. 2, 10. 3 — where it is said to ripen in autumn, Kath. Saip., 
X. 6 ; xi. 5, Vaj. Sain., xviii. 12 ; Sat. Brah., v. 5, 5, 9 ; Brhad. Up., vi. 3, 22 ; Chand. 
Up., iii. 14. 3 and so on. 

« R.V., i. 23. 15 ; 66. 3 ; 117. 21 ; 135. 8 ; 176. 2 ; ii. 5, 6 ; 14. ii ; v. 85. 3 ; 
vii. 3, 4 ; viii. 2, 3 ; 63. 9 ; and so on. 

« A.V., ii. 8. 3 ; vi. 30. i ; 50. i, 2 ; 91. i ; 141. 2 ; 142. i, 2 ; viii. 7, 10 ; ix. r, 
22 ; 6, 14 ; xii. i, 42. 

* Taitt. Satp., vi. 2, 10. 3 ; 4, 10. 5 ; vii. 2, 10. 2 ; Kath. Saqi., xxv. 10 ; xxvi. 5 ; 

Vaj. Saip., V. 26 ; xviii. 12 ; xxiii. 30 ; Sat. Brah., i. i, 4, 20 ; ii. 5. 2. 1 ; iii. 6. i, 

9, 10 ; iv. 2. 1, II ; XII, 7. 2, 9, etc. 

’’ Loc. cit., i. 2, 8. 

* Loc. cit., xviii. 12 ; xix. 22, 89 ; xxi. 29, etc. 

* Loc. cit., xii. 7. I, 2 ; 2, 9, etc. 

'® Loc. cit., i. 3, 7. 2. 

** Vedic Index — 2 vols. It is well worth mentioning here that specimens of 
wheat and barley have been found in Mohenjo-Daro (circa, 3500 B.C.) — Annual 
Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1926-27, Sec. II, p. 54. See also 
Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Gvilization by Sir John Marshall, Vol. I, Ch. IV, 
Agriculture. 
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mentioned in the Atharvaveda,* Chand. Up.,* Taitt, 
Satn.,* Vaja. Sam.,* Kath. Sam.,® Sat. Brah.,* Nivara in 
the Kath. Sam.,* Maitt. Sam.,® V&j. Sam.,* Sat. Brah.,'® 
and gavedhuka in the Taitt. Sam.,” and the Sat. Brah.’* ; 
it was boiled with rice,” or barley ” in preparing gruel." 

It may be noted here that ‘ in times of scarcity bamboo 
grains (venuja) have saved the hves of thousands of human 
beings. This was the case in the Orissa famine of 1812. 
In 1866 bamboo grains sold at Malda at 13 seers to the 
rupee.’ ” 

B. Pulses . — 

Arahada, chold, khesdri, kurtikaldya, sim, barbati, masuri, mug, 
malar and its 2 varieties ; mdskaldya, the soyabean. Of 
these, as we have already seen, kulmdsa (beans), khalakula 
{mdskaldya), khalva (mug), masur (lentil), garmut (wild 
bean), are mentioned in Vedic literature. 

C. Vegetables and Pot-Herbs . — 

The Law-codes lay down rules prohibiting consumption of 
certain vegetables on certain days of the lunar month. It 
cannot be exactly said whether this is due to the inductive 
generalization or merely due to a desire to provide a variety 
to the palate. Some specimens of prohibition are given. 
The text runs : kusmdnda if consumed on the first day of 
the moon leads to loss of wealth ; vrhatt if taken on the 
second day of the moon, the consumer forgets the name of 
the Lord on the eve of death (a serious calamity indeed 


’ Loc. ciL, xix. 50, 4 ; xx. 135. 12. 

* Loc. cit., iii. 14. 3. 

* Loc. cit., i. 8. I, a ; ii. 3. 2, 6 ; iv. 7. 4. 2. 

* Loc. cit., xviii. 12. 

® Loc. cit., X. 2. 

® Loc. cit., X. 6. 3. 2 ; xii. 7. r, 9, etc. 

’ Loc. cit., xiii. 4. 

® Loc. cit., iii. 4, 10. 

* Loc. cit., xviii. 72. 

Loc. cit., y. I. 4. 14 ; 3. 3. 5, etc. 

“ Loc, ciLj i. 6. 5, 6. 

Loc, cit,, V. 2, 4. 13 ; 3. I. 10 ; xiv. i. 2, o. 

Taitt. Sam., V. 4. 3, 2 
Sat. Brab., ix. i, i, 8. 

Vedic Index, 2 Vols. 

Commercial Products, Vol. 5, p. 389. 

For a complete list see autlior's Vanaspati, pp. 105-127. 
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for a Hindu), if patdl be taken on the third day of the moon 
the enemies of the eater multiply ; if iniilaka be taken on 
the fourth day it leads to loss of wealth on the part of the 
consumer ; if one takes vilva on the fifth day he is sure to 
court infamy, and if nimba is taken on the sixth day the 
consumer is fated to be bom as a low animal in the next 
birth ; if tala be taken on the seventh it leads to loss of 
strength, and if ndrikela be taken on the eighth the con- 
sumer becomes a dunce ; tumbi if taken on the ninth day 
of the moon is equivalent to consumption of beef ; and 
the consumption of kalambi on the tenth is equal to cow 
slaughter — the deadliest sin for a Hindu ; Urn consumed 
on the eleventh is productive of sins and putika taken 
on the twelfth is equivalent to Brahmanicide ; consumption 
of vdrtdku on the thirteenth leads to loss of one’s son ; and 
that of mdsa on the fourteenth day of the moon means 
chronic disease. Last of all the consumption of meat on 
the last day of the moon is verih^ a deadly sin.’ ‘ 

D. Oils . — 

These are not food proper, but they are used for the purpose 
of preparing food. Oils used for such purpose are prin- 
cipally of three kinds — sesamum, mustard, and cocoanut. 
They are extracted, with the exception of cocoanut, from 
the seeds by the ghdni, a wooden plant, drawn by bullocks. 
A class of people, called in Bengal, Kalu, mostly Moham- 
madans, has spmng up out of this profession. 

The word taila (oil) is derived from tila (sesamum). 
Tila is mentioned in Vedic Uterature * ; tila taila is mentioned 
in the Atharvaveda (i. 7. 2) ; and used to be stored in 
jars (xx. 136. 16) ; it used to be cultivated along with 
beans in winter and cold seasons.* Pliny mentions it as 
coming from India (Bk. XV, C7, 7) ; Periplus also mentions 
it as of Indian origin. 

Other oils are : — tubri, ata^, kmumbha, khas (poppy), 
vdld (turpentine), kdjipat or sitdngiu, karanja, taksadm 
(extracted from a class of pine), cdulmugra (Pdtali), vdtdda 
(almond oil), edanda (castor oil), etc. etc.* They are used 
for purposes other than that of preparation of food. 


* Tithitattva, p. 116 — Raghunandan Bhattacharya, Calcutta, B.S. 1332. 

* A.V., ii. 8. 3 ; vd. 140, 2 ; xviii. 3, 69 ; 4, 32 ; Taitt, Satp., vii. 2, 10. 2 ; Maitt. 
Sajp., iv. 3, 3 ; Vaj. Saip., xviii, 12 ; Sat. Brih. ix. i, i, 3, et. seq. 

* Taitt. Saip., vii. 2, 10. 2. 

* Taila varga — BhavaprakSia. 
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E. Spices and Condiments . — 

‘ They are mixed with food for the purpose of exciting appetite. 
Iff their production India has always been pre-eminent, 
her ports having been resorted to by the nations of the 
West from the prehistoric times in search of these com- 
modities.’ ' Some of them are ; onion, garlic, cardamom, 
randhani, sarsapa, red pepper, pepper, clove, cinnamon, 
coriander, jtraka, dtnddd, haridrd, the fennel, black cumin, 
anisi, drdrak, and others. 

F. Sour and Acids . — 

The sources are generally fruits and leaves. Fruits : mdtulanga, 
kola, vadara, sauvtra, parusaka, lemon, tamarind, karanja, 
mango, hogplum, chalta, kdmrdnga, and such leaves as 
that of oxalis, rumex, etc. constitute ingredients of sours 
and acids. Citron is mentioned in Vedic literature.* 

G. Sweets .* — 

Sarkard, palm sugar, sugarcandy and madhu. Granulated sugar 
from sugarcane juice, and sugarcandy, are both men- 
tioned in the Atharvaveda (XV, 94). It also mentions 
grape juice along with honey of the bee as madhu. In 
the Vinaya texts (M., vi. 16. i) we find mention of sugar 
factory, where it is also said that flour and cane dust 
were put into molasses to make it firm. In another place 
(Ch. X, I, 6) destruction of sugarcanes in cultivation by 
‘ blight ’ is mentioned. 

The Institutes of Manu and Greek writers make un- 
doubted references to cane sugar, as well as palm sugar, 
honey and other saccharine substances. 

Twelve varieties of sugar are mentioned by Sanskrit 
writers.* They are : — 

(1) iksurasa (sugarcane juice) ; 

(2) phdnita (sugarcane juice boiled down to one- 

fourth ; it can be drawn out in threads) ; 

{3) (treacle) ; 

(4) matsandikd (sugarcane juice boiled down to a 
solid consistence, but which excludes a little 
fluid on drawing) ; 

* Commercial Products, Vol. VI, iii, p. 322. 

® Maitt Satp., iii. 15. 3 ; Ka^h. Saip., v. 13. i ; Vaj. Satp., xxv. 3. 

* Watt, Vol. VI, ii, pp. 8-10 ; for history see pp. 28-40. 

* Materia Medica of the Hindus — U. C. Datta, p. 266 ; see also Ikfuvarga — 

Bhavaprala^. 
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(5) khanda (candied in white sand-like grain) ; 

(6) sarkard (white sugar) ; 

(7) sUopala (sugarcandy) ; 

(8) gai^i (fermented liquor obtained from treacle) ; 

(9) sidhu (fermented liquor obtained from sugarcane 

juice) ; and 

(10-12) not mentioned here, they being varieties of 
above. 

H. Sweetmeats . — 

They form the last course of an Indian dish {madhurena samd- 
payet). We have already noticed that sweetmeats {khai^a- 
khddydni) are mentioned by Susruta and Vatsyayana as an 
article of food. Pistakas (cakes) and pdyasa (milk porridge 
of rice) form the last course of Hindu meal. Modern 
sandei and rasagollds are preparations of chdnd (caesin) 
and sugar. Sandes has many varieties, some of which are 
shaped and named after the shape of particular fruits, such 
as tdlsdns (kernel of the toddy palm seed), kdmrdngd (fruits 
of this plant) dm (mango fruit), dtdphal (custard apple), 
kamldnebu sandes is coloured and smelled like oranges, and 
so on. 

I. Fruits .^ — 

They are amongst the most important items of food. As a matter 
of fact, some people subsist entirely on it during a particular 
part of the year. It is pre-eminently the food of the Yogis 
and Sannyasis, — of those retired to wood. No dish is 
complete without ripe fruits. Many of them are sculptured 
on the Bharhut railing and painted on the walls of the 
Ajanta caves. Some of the Indian fruits are : mango, 
jackfruit, pineapple, banana, oranges, guava, papaya, 
lichoo, almond, grapes, dates, tdl, ndrikela, plum, water- 
melon and other varieties, iasd, black-berry, and the like. 
In the hills are cultivated apple, peach, walnut, cherry, 
pomegranates, strawberry, etc. Yuan Chwang notices 
the following fruits cultivated and used by the Indians : 
the amala, dmla, madhuka, bhadra, kapittha, atnald, tinduka, 
udumbara, mocha, ndrikela, panasa. He names only those 
most esteemed. He further says that the peas, wild plum, 
peach, apricot, grapes (Kashmir variety most delicious), 
pomegranates and sweet oranges are grown everywhere.* 

* For a complete list — see Phalavarga of Bhavapraka 4 a. 

* Buddhist Records of the Western World, ii. 17, Vol. I, pp. 88-89. See also 

Fausbdll, No. 547 — Vessantara Jataka, Vol. VI, p. 275, for a complete ust. 
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After food the usual practice is to take tambiila (betel). Its 
« , . ingredients are betel-leaf, areca-nut, khadira (cate- 

^ ■ chu) and chunam, occasionally with cardamom, 

camphor and ajowan. Susruta [Annapdnavidhi) says that to control 
phlegm which increases after eating, the intelligent eater should 
partake fruits of an astringent, pungent or bitter taste or by chewing 
a betel-leaf prepared with broken areca-nut, camphor, nutmeg, 
clove, etc. ; or by smoking. Varahamihira gives the following 
properties of tambiila : Consumption of betel-leaf excites lust, in- 
creases the beauty of the body, and hastens good fortune, gives 
fragrance to the mouth, adds to strength, and destroys a variety of 
diseases due to phlegm. Adequate lime applied to betel-leaf pro- 
duces intensity of the colour (of the red juice), excess of betel-nut 
applied thereto destroy the same, excess of lime brings bad smell 
in the mouth and excess of betel-leaf itself means attractive scent. 
Excess of betel-leaf at night is beneficial, excess of betel-nut by day 
is equally good, and the reverse of the practice in connection with 
betel is vain. And if betel-leaf is consumed in association with 
betel-nut, kakkola, cloves and nutmeg it intensifies the pleasure due 
to the satisfaction of lust.' 


pmr i 
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Alberuni notes that ‘ The power of digestion is so weak that 
(the Hindu) must strengthen it by eating the leaves of betel after 
ditmer and by chewing the betel-nut. The hot betel-leaf dries 
everything wet and the betel-nut acts as an astringent on the teeth, 
the gums, and the stomach.’ * Evidently he misinterprets the true 
significance of taking pan after meals. 

But Gardiner in his notes on Marco Polo says that the areca- 
nut corrects the bitterness of the betel-leaf, and the chunam prevents 
it from hurting the stomach. United together they possess an 
extremely wholesome, nutritious and enlivening quality.* Grose 


* Brhatsat|iluta, Ch. 76 (Gandhayukti), pp. 041-060. 

* India, ck M, p. 152. 

* Marco Polo. Note 1343, p. 667. 
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also notes in his ' Travels in the Par Eastern Countries ' that pan 
‘ sweetens the breath, fortifies the stomach, preserves the teeth, etc.’ ^ 
Edward Terry notes that ‘ it (betel) hath many rare qualities, 
for it preserves the teeth, comforts the braine, strengthens the 
stomacke and cures or prevents a tainted breath 

For old women and widows haritaM is prescribed after meals 
for ‘ it is supposed to diminish the desires of flesh 

Utensils 

The consideration of the part played by plants and plant- 
utensils. products in the food of man will remain incom- 
plete if we do not take here into account the part 
played by the same in the utensils associated with the handling of 
eatables. We have first to note that utensils ordinarily used are 
made of metal, wood, and stone, but poor people generally and other 
people on festive occasions, use plantain leaf, leaves of sal sewn 
together and leaves of lotus. The Kalika Purana suggests that 
plates made of wood are wholesome but phlegm-generating. Those 
of leaves are wholesome, invigorating and poison-destroying.® 

Marco Polo giving a description of the people of Conjeverum, 
notes : ‘ They (a class of natives) made no use of spoons, nor of 
platters, but spread their victuals upon the dried leaves of the 
Adam’s apple, called likewise apples of paradise, i.e. plantain-leaf, 
remarkable for its size, a part of which is commonly used by the 
natives as a dish for holding their boiled rice 


' Vol. i, pp. 237-238. 

* Purchas His Pilgrimes, Vol. IX, p. 21, Glasgow (1905). 

The Indo-Aryan, Vol. I, p. 275. 

* Travels, Chap. XXII, p. 663. Conjeverum (Eng. Trans.). 





KAUSIKA AND KUSIARA 

By K. 1 ,. Barxja 

In reviewing my book ‘ Early History of Kamarupa in the 
first number of the Indian Culture, Dr. Bhandarkar referred to 
points which are open to differences of opinion. One of 
t hese points is the location of the lands donated by the Nidhanpur 
Charter of Bhaskaravarman, king of Kamanipa. Dr. Bhandarkar 
supports the views of Mr. J. C. Ghosh (I.H.Q., Vol. VI, p. 642), 
who considers that the river ' Kausika ’ mentioned in the Charter 
is to be identified with the Kusiara of Sylhet which flows by the area 
which is known as Panchakhanda and within which area the original 
copperplates have been discovered. 

There are, however, several facts which will go to show that 
this identification is not correct. If anybody looks at the map of 
Sylhet he will find that the river Barak, debouching from the Lushai 
Hills, runs from east to west. After leaving Badarpur it bifurcates 
into two streams, both flowing practically east to west. The 
northern stream is called Surma while the southern stream is called 
Kusiara. In Rennell’s Bengal Atlas of 1783 the last named stream 
is called ‘ Cusiarah ’. At Markali the two streams again unite. 
The Kosi (Kausiki) in North Bihar, on the other hand, proceeds 
from the Himala yas on the north and runs southwards to meet the 
Ganges. This river now runs almost due south from Varaha Chhatra, 
but in the old days it followed a course towards the south-east and 
fell into the Ganges much lower down. Rennell in his map, pre- 
pared in 1783 A.D., shows an old course of the Kosi joining the 
Ganges near Rajmahal or about 50 miles below its present confluence. 
In the beginning of the last century Dr. Buchanan wrote his account 
of Pumea (Puraniya as spelt by him) where he inserted also a map. 
In this map also several abandoned beds of the Kosi are shown and 
these are known as Burrhi Kosi, Mara Kosi, Kah Kosi and so forth. 
I quote the following from Dr. Buchanan’s report : — 

‘ In giving an account of the Ganges, I have already 
mentioned a tradition which states that the Kosi on reaching 
the plains, instead of running almost directly south to join the 
Ganges, as it does at present, formerly proceeded from Chhatra 
to the eastward, and joined the Ganges far below ; and many 
old channels are still shown by the populace as having been 
formerly occupied by its immense stream, and are still called 
Burhi, the old, or Mara the dead Kosi. The change seems to 
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have been very gradual, and to be in some measure still going 
on ; nor will it be completed until the channel north from 
the island of Khawaspur has become dry or dead. Even at 
present the rivet seems to have successively deserted its ancient 
course towards the south-east, until finally it has reached a 
south or straight direction.’ 

' This tradition of the vulgar is not only supported by the 
above-mentioned appearance, but by the opinion of the Pandits, 
or natives of learning, who inhabit its banks. These indeed 
go still farther, and allege that in times of remote antiquity 
the Kosi passed south-east by where Taj pur is now situated, 
and from thence towards the east until it joined the Brahma- 
putra, having no communication with the Ganges. I know 
not the authorit}' on which this is stated, whether it be mere 
tradition, or legend that has little more authority ; but the 
opinion seems highly probable. I think it not unlikely that the 
great lakes, north and east from Maldeh, are remains of the 
Kosi united to the Mahananda and that on the junction of the 
former river with the Ganges the united mass of water opened 
the passage now called Padma, and the old channel of the 
Bhagirathi from Songti to Nadiya was then left comparatively 
dry.’ 

Now if the boundaries of the donated lands as given in the 
Nidhanpur Charter are carefully examined it will be at once found 
that neither the ‘ ^uska Kausika ’ which formed the north-eastern, 
eastern and south-eastern boundaries of the donated land nor 
the ‘ Ganginika ’ which formed the north-western, the western 
and south-western boundaries, could have been streams running 
from east to west or the south-west. The relevant portion of the 
inscription is quoted below 

128. ***** 


129. 

130. 




3iT*r 




131. Titur ^ jjfirfiwrr (1) 


132- 
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From the above it will be found that to the north and the 
south there were no fixed boundaries like streams or stream-beds. 
Hence only a big Jharul tree is indicated on the north and on the 
north-east were the ^uska Kausika as well as the pond of the 
VyavahSri (lawyer) named Khasok. On the north-west were a 
potters’ pit as well as the Ganginika bent eastwards {prdgbhujya- 
mana). On the south there being no fixed boundary the tops of 
some fig trees were cut down to mark the boundary (Dunibarichheda 
sangvedyd). On the east was the ^uska Kausika and on the west 
was the Ganginika. It is, however, stated clearly that the western 
boundary was the stagnant stream at the time of renewing the 
grant {Paschimenddhund seemd ganginika). Probably duri:^ 
Mahabhutavarman’s reign, when the grant was originally made, 
the ganginika was the running river ‘ Kausika ’. The following 
diagram will roughly show the situation of the donated land as 
described in the inscription ; — 



Mr. J. C. Ghosh writes : — ‘ By looking at the map of Sylhet 
we find that a river named Kusiara is flowing by the north-west 
of Panchakhanda. This river is perhaps the Kausika mentioned 
in the plates, which probably gave up its former bed in the east 
and took the course of the dried up Ganginika in the west after the 
grant of the plates '. I must say that this is not at all a reasonable 
supposition. In the first place Mr. Ghosh has not been able to 
indicate on the spot the two dried up river-beds, viz. the Suska 
Kausika and the Ganginika which the present river Kusiara must 
have abandoned. Secondly it is not possible that a river running 
from east to west or the south-west could form the eastern, the 
north-eastern and the south-eastern boundaries of the donated land. 
A river running from the north first towards the south-east and 
then turning towards the south-west could only give the boundaries 
indicated in the inscription. The old beds of the Kosi, as indicated 
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by Buchanan, exactly tally with this description but the Kusiara 
cannot and Mr. Oho^ has not even attempted to indicate its old 
beds answering to such a description. As correctly stated by 
Mr. Ghosh ‘ Gang ’ is the name vulgarly applied to all rivers in 
Sylhet. The Chota-Gang, mentioned by Dr. Bhandarkar, is a 
small streamlet running south to north which connects the Natia 
river with the Kusiara. It cannot be the Suska Kausika because 
it is still a stream and is therefore called a Gang. The Kusiara is 
still a powerful running river and cannot therefore be identified 
with either the Suska Kausika or the Ganginika. There is really 
nothing to indicate that the Kusiara changed its course continually 
as the river Kosi has done. Besides, in this area and in fact through- 
out the district of Sylhet there are numerous khals or man-made 
channels for convenience of boat traffic or for draining water of 
bits into rivers. During the last 1300 years many such khals must 
have been excavated. Can any of these be now identified with 
the Suska Kausika or the Ganginika ? I regret that merely from 
the existence of a small river called Chota Gang, a bil called Gangni bil 
and a village called Chandrapur in the locality I cannot jump to 
the conclusion that the donated lands were in the Sylhet district. 
Chandrapur is a common place-name in India. There are at least 
half a dozen places with this name in the present district of Kamrup. 
In my article headed ‘ Kamarupa in the sixth century A.D. ’ (J.A.R.S., 
Vol. I, No. 3), I discussed this question at length. As the article 
may not have come to the notice of all the scholars I quote the 
following therefrom : — 

' A discussion as to the location of the donated lands would 
be useful in this connection. It is stated in the inscription 
that “ the produce of the land that is increased by the Kausika 
(river) will go to the Brahmans, the donees of the grant, but 
the land which is enlarged by the Gangini shall be equally 
divided by the Brahmans as recorded”. Now the correct 
Sanskrit name of the present Kosi river is Kausiki. The 
writer of the inscription perhaps wrongly spelt Kausiki as 
Kausika.^ In the last issue of this journal, in our notes on 


^ The Greek writers named this river ‘ Cosoagus ’ which seems to indicate 
that the common people called it Kausika. Even Rennell in 1783 named it ‘ Cosah ’ 
in his map of Bengal and Bihar. Further Pandit Vidyavinod, the decipherer of 
the plates, may have misread ‘ Kau^ki ’ as ‘ Kausika ’ by overlooking the upper 
portion of the which may have been very nearly obliterated in an inscription 
1300 years old, the plates having been imbedded in earth for an unknown period. 
In deciphering the copperplate inscription of king Dharmapala of Kamarupa, 
recorded about the beginning of the twelfth century, Pandit Vidyavinod misread 
Krodanja as Krosanja. Mr. K. N. Dikshit, who subsequently obtained possession 
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Buchanan’s account of Puraea, we have alluded to the various 
abandoned channels of the Kosi which, till Buchanan’s time, 
were known as Mara Kosi or the Burhi Kosi. This river con- 
tinually changed its course from the east to the west. These 
channels are shown on Rennell’s map of 1783 and also on 
Buchanan’s " Plan of the District of Puraniya”. The “ Gai^i- 
nika” referred to in the inscription was evidently one of these 
abandoned beds containing shallow water. It appears that the 
lands donated to more than 200 families of Brahmans con- 
stituted a considerable area enclosed between two of these 
abandoned channels. We find from the inscription that on the 
eastern, south-eastern and north-eastern boundaries of the 
area was the dried river Kosi and that to the west another 
abandoned bed of the same river known locally as the “ Gangini ' ’. 
It is clearly stated that on the north-west was the " dried river- 
bed bent eastwards”. This shows that the donated land was 
between two horse-shoe shaped river-beds each running from 
north first towards the east and then veering towards the 
west. The western bed was no doubt less curved than the 
earlier bed on the east. These changes in the course of the 
river continued until it straightened itself entirely to run direct 
from north to south as at present. Pandit Vidyavinod surmises 
that during the time of Mahabhutavarman both the beds were 
running streams but at the time of renewing the charter one 
was entirely dry while the other, which still contained water, 
was known as the Gangini. We think the Pandit is not quite 
correct. When Mahabhutavarman made the grant only the 
western bed was perhaps the running channel while the eastern 
channel was then not entirely dry. By the drying of the 
eastern bed, during Bhaskaravarman’s time, there were accre- 
tions to the estate of the Brahmans on the east and on the 
west also there were similar accretions on account of the trans- 
formation of a running stream into a stagnant Gangini. This 
is clearly stated in the inscription.’ 

The natural identification of Kausika is with Kausiki (Kosi). 
The name of the Sylhet river is Kusiara and not Kausiyara as stated 
by Dr. Bhandarkar. Mr. Ghosh has correctly stated the name as 


of the original plates, detected this misreading (J.A.R.S., Vol. II, No. i, p. 26) 
and_jt is now possible to identify Krodanja with modem Karanja in the Dinajpur 
district. The original plates of the Nidhanpur inscription have not yet been read 
by any other scholar. The Government of Assam have now taken steps to obtain 
possession of the plates and to get the same correctly deciphered by the Government 
epigraphist. 
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Kusiara. It is pronounced as Kuiara. In Sylhet Kusiar (Kuiar) 
is the name of sugarcane. The water of this river is supposed to be 
as sweet as the juice of sugarcane and hence the name Kusiara.* 
On the other hand Kauiika or Kausiki means the offspring of KuSik. 
The derivation of the name Kausika or Kausiki is therefore widely 
different from that of Kusiara. 

The reason why, in spite of all these dissimilarities and im- 
probabilities, Kausika is sought to be identified with Kusiara is the 
difficulty felt by some scholars, including Dr. Bhandarkar, in believ- 
ing that the Kamarupa kings could have ever crossed the Karatoya 
and extended their dominions towards the west or absorbed any 
part of Pundravardhana, though we find that the Nidhanpur Charter 
itself was issued by a Kamarupa king from Kamasuvarna, thus 
indicating clearly that both Northern and Central Bengal (the 
whole of Pundravardhana) had passed into the hands of Bhaskara- 
varman. The map facing this page will show that the north-western 
boundary of Kamarupa was the Purniya district or eastern Mithila 
and that Pundravardhana (Varendra) was really to the south of 
Kamarupa. A Kamarupa king could conquer a part of Eastern 
Mithila without going through Pundravardhana. Dr. Bhandarkar 
writes, ‘ the western boundary of the kingdom of Bhutivarman, who 
originally granted the lands mentioned in the Nidhanpur inscription, 
could hardly have extended up to the Pumea district, because in 
the time of Bhutivarman the Imperial Guptas were masters of the 
northern part of Bengal which intervenes between Purnea and 
Kamarupa ’. The Karatoya is even now the boundary between 
Jalpaiguri and Purnea and every one will have to admit that even 
till the reign of the Koch king Narnarayan, in the sixteenth century, 
the whole of J alpaiguri was within Kamarupa. Purnea and Kama- 
rupa were therefore co-terminous, on the north, till the sixteenth 
century and Pundravardhana or Varendra was to the south of 
Kamarupa. Pundravardhana actually comprised the Bengal districts 
of Dinajpur, Maldah, Rajshahi and the western parts of Bogra and 
Rangpur, but the whole of the northern belt of modem Bengal 
comprising Jalpaiguri, Cooch-Behar and part of Rangpur, was always 
within Kamarapa. It is wrong to suppose that the wWe strength of 
the country now known as Northern Bengal was within Pundravar- 
dhana or Gauda as it was called latterly. I admit that nominally 
even Eastern Mithila was also wdthin the Gupta Empire, but there is 
evidence to show that during the first half of the sixth century, the 
Gupta power was on the decline. It was during this period that 

^ In a copperplate inscription said to have been recorded by order of a Tippera 
king the name of this river was Sanskritized into KrosirS. 
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Yasodharman of Malava invaded the whole of eastern India as 
far as the Brahmaputra (Bauhitya) and the feudatory kings of Central 
Bengal, belonging to the Deva family, practically asserted in- 
dependence by minting coins and styling themselves as ‘ Maharaja- 
dhiraja’. About 554 A.D. even the Moukhari king Isanavarman 
over-ran Pundravardhana. I need not quote references in support 
of these well-known historical facts. I hold that probably prior 
to these two invasions Mahabhutavarman crossed the Karatoya 
and conquered a part of Eastern Mithila and Morung (now under 
Nepal) and in order to commemorate his conquests, made the 
grant of lands within the conquered area to Brahmans. I am 
tempted to surmise that the Vardha chhatra or the Kokdmukha 
Kshetra, near the junction of the Kosi and the Kokakota, which 
will be referred to later on and where Naraka, the founder of the 
Bhauma dynasty of Kamarupa, is said to have been born, was 
probably within Kamarupa in ancient times. Eatterly this sacred 
spot and the adjoining country came under the rule of the Mouryas 
and then the Guptas for we find a Gupta Emperor making grants, 
in the first part of the sixth century, for the maintenance of the 
temples of Kokdmukha Svdmi and Sveta Vardha Svdmi (Damodarpur 
plates). The Kamarupa kings of the dynasty of Naraka must have 
always longed for possession of this stretch of country which included 
the tirtha. At length Mahabhutavarman found the opportunity 
when the Gupta power over Pundravardhana declined and he 
carried his conquests right up to the Kosi river which at that time 
flowed towards the south-east. It seems that this area continued 
to be within Kamarupa till the reign of Susthitavarman, during the 
ninth and the tenth decades of the sixth century, when Mahasena 
Gupta, trying to re-assert Gupta supremacy, invaded Kamarupa, 
defeated Susthitavarman, and re-acquired this area {vide the Aphshad 
Inscription). After Mahasena Gupta’s death his feudatory ^asahka 
Deva, perhaps the son of Samachara Deva, became the master of 
Gauda and Karnasuvarna. When during the first quarter of the 
seventh century Bhaskaravarman, assisted by Sri Harsha, defeated 
Sasahka and re-acquired this area, he immediately, from his victorious 
camp at Karnasuvarna, issued the Nidhanpur Charter confirming 
the grant made by his ancestor Mahabhutavarman. The urgency 
of having the original grant confirmed, so soon after the victory, is 
explained by the fact that the original copperplates, inscribed under 
the orders of Mahabhutavarman, having been burnt, the donated 
lands had been assessed to revenue. Ordinarily a grant made by 
a king is recognized by a subsequent ruler, although the latter may 
belong to a different dynasty, but in this case the title deed relating 
to the donated lands had been destroyed by fire and the royal 
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officers had probably refused to grant exemption in the absence of 
the original document of gift. On the other hand this document 
could be renewed only when the donated lands had passed back into 
the hands of the Kimarupa king. 

Dr. Bhandarkar ends the paragraph with the following sentence ; 
‘ All things considered the kingdom of Kamarupa, in the time of 
Bhaskaravarman, does not seem to have extended so far westward 
as to include the Purnea district '. I do not know whether in the 
above sentence ‘ Bhaskaravarman ’ is a slip of pen for ‘ Bhuti- 
varman ’. I think there can be no doubt that at least after the 
expulsion of Sasahka, the whole of Gauda and Karnasuvarna passed 
into the hands of Bhaskaravarman, perhaps with the full approval 
of Sri Harsha. That he occupied also Eastern Mithila is confirmed 
by the fact that from there he could actively assist the Chinese 
envoy Wang Huen Tse who had taken refuge in Nepal, just to the 
north of Mithila, with 30,000 oxen and horses which could not have 
been led through a hostile country to reach the Chinese envoy. How 
long Bhaskaravarman or his successors held these territories is 
no doubt a qitestion on which opinions may differ. 

Donated lands need not necessarily be located in the neigh- 
bourhood of the find-place of the original copperplates. The 
copperplates of Vaidyadeva’s inscription, donating lands in the 
district of Kanirup, were found in Kamauli, within the United 
Provinces. The discovery of the copperplates of Bhaskaravarman’s 
inscription in Nidhanpur, within Sylhet, cannot therefore raise 
the presumption that the donated lands are to be located in Sylhet 
particularly as the removal of the original copperplates from 
Eastern Mithila to Sylhet can be satisfactorily explained. The 
Panchakhanda Brahmans claim their origin from Mithila. It is 
quite possible that certain de.scendants of the original grantees 
migrated from Eastern Mithila to Sylhet and carried with them the 
copperplates which were regarded as heirlooms. The exact time 
when this migration took place cannot, of course, be definitely known, 
but the fact that, as stated by the author of ‘ ^rihatter Itivritta 
the Panchakhanda Brahmans still follow the Smriti of Vachaspati 
Misra of Mithila will go to show that this migration took place in 
comparatively recent times. 

Why is it taken for granted that Sylhet was within Kamarupa 
in the early days ? There is really no good evidence to prove 
conclusively that the district of Sylhet formed a part of Kamarupa 
in the sixth or the seventh century A.D. so that either Mahabhuta- 
varman or Bhaskaravarman could donate lands there to Brahmans. 
In my book I have stated that this is a matter of some doubt. 
Sylhet is to the south of the Assam Valley separated from it by the 
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Garo, the Khasi, and the Jaintia hills. There never was any easy 
communication between Sylhet and Kamrup in the past. The 
road to Sylhet from Gauhati via Shillong and Jaintiapur has been 
constructed by the British Government at enormous cost and the 
Shillong-Sylhet section was opened only last year. From reliable 
historical accounts we find that since the sixteenth century only 
two kings of Kamarupa (Assam) could penetrate the hills and 
attack the Jaintiapur jbngdom in the northern part of the Sylhet 
district. The first expedition was led by the famous Sila Rai, the 
brother of king Namarayan, and the second expedition was sent by 
Rudra Singha, the most powerful of the Ahom kings. Both of 
these expeditions were no doubt successful but at tremendous cost 
in men and money. I do not see how, under these circumstances, 
Sylhet could be ruled by the kings of Kamarupa having their capital 
in Gauhati (Pragjyotishpur) or Tezpur (Hatapeswara). It is true 
that Mymensing was a part of Kamarupa till a late period but this 
district could be easily reached from Gauhati, Kamatapur or Koch- 
Bihar. The Brahmaputra flowed through this district till the 
i8th century. Yuan Chwang who visited Kamarupa in the seventh 
century has left on record that to the south-east of the kingdom 
(the Kopili Valley and North Cachar) elephants were plentiful, which 
indicates that this area was then a howling jungle and there could 
not have been any easy passage through this area to Sylhet. The 
army of Rudra Singha had actually to march through this difficult 
country to reach Jaintiapur. Pandit Vidyavinod has, in his 
Kamarupa Sasanavali (pp. 4-9), tried to establish that Sylhet was 
a separate kingdom in the beginning of the seventh century and 
that even Yuan Chwang made separate mention of Sylhet (Shil-hi- 
Cha-to-lo). He further points out that in the Yogini Tantra also 
Sylhet and Kamarupa are mentioned separately. In an earlier 
work, the Sadhanmala, Srihatta and Kamarupa are separately 
mentioned. All things considered I think it is at best very doubtful 
whether Sylhet was a part of Kamarupa at any time. There are 
still strong traditions of the cultural, historical, and political con- 
nection between Kamrup and the border districts of Bengal in the 
past. No such tradition has been handed down to us of any similar 
association between Sylhet and Kamrup. 

I admit that the late Mr. R. C. Dutta and the late Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji held that the ancient kingdom of Kamarupa 
included not only Sylhet but also Cachar and Manipur. It seems 
that they came to such a conclusion from the extent of Kamarupa 
given by the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang who stated that 
Kamarupa was 10,000 li or nearly 1,700 miles in circuit. Yuan 
Chwang came to Kamarupa when Bhaskaravarman was ruling and 
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after Bh&skaravarman had conquered both Gauda and Karnasuvarna. 
At that time therefore KSmarupa extended far to the west of the 
Karatoya and it included the modem Assam Valley, the whole of 
Northern Bengal and the eastern part of North Bihar as far as the 
Kosi, a part of Bhutan and Morang, a part of Bengal to the south 
of the Ganges (Karnasuvarna), and Mymensing. This kingdom was 
1,700 miles in circuit. 

Babu Achyuta Charan Chaudhury, a native of Sylhet and the 
author of ' ^rihatter liivriUa ', has no doubt tried his utmost to prove 
that Sylhet formed a part of the ancient kingdom of Kamarupa 
but he has not been able to adduce any new evidence. He seems 
to be anxious to prove that, being within Kamarupa, Sylhet enjoyed 
the fraits of Aryan civilization much earlier than lower Bengal. 

Having taken it for granted that Sylhet formed a part of 
Kamarupa from about the fifth century A.D., Mr. Ghosh jumps to 
the conclusion that the lands donated by Mahabhutavarman were 
for the maintenance of the temple of Hatakeswara, the family 
deity of the Nagar Brahmans settled in Panchakhanda, and^that 
this very temple was re-built by Vanamalavarman, another 
Kamarupa king, in the ninth century as recorded in the inscription 
of that king. Mr. Ghosh traces the linga of Hatakeswara in Pancha- 
khanda, but can he point to the existence of any mins in Pancha- 
khanda of the ‘ lofty (like a peak of the Himalaya) white temple ’ 
mentioned in the inscription ? This temple was, in all probability, 
in or near Tezpur (Hatapeswara) where Vanamalavarman had his 
capital. In the Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of 
India for the year 1924-25 the late Mr. R. D. Banerji described the 
ruins of two such temples. One is within Tezpur town and the other 
is in Parbatia, about 4 miles to the west of Tezpur. From the size 
of the lintel belonging to the former temple Mr. Banerji calculated 
that the height of the door-frame was not less than 15 feet and 
that the total height of the spire or Sikhara must have been con- 
siderably over 100 feet. One is tempted to identify this temple 
with the Himalaya-like lofty temple repaired by Vanamalavarman. 
Considerable ruins of this temple still exist in Tezpur. Of course, 
according to Mr. Banerji, this temple was probably dedicated to 
Surya, but it is well known that the Kamampa kings were staunch 
Saivites. They were not sun-worshippers. The other temple in 
Parbatia was dedicated to Siva, according to Mr, Banerji himself, 
who from the sculpture of the door-frame, still in existence, con- 
cluded that this temple must have been constructed in the sixth 
century A.D. A photograph of the stone door-frame of this temple 
faces page 175 of my book. This was also a huge temple of Siva 
and it may have been the temple repaired by Vanamalavarman. 
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There are scores of similar pre-Ahom Siva temples in the Assam 
Valley and one need not go as far as Panchakhanda to find the 
temple reconstructed by Vanamalavarman. 

In this article I am not concerned with the origin of the so- 
called Nagar Brahmans. Nor need I discuss here the qitestion 
whether the original grantees mentioned in the Nidhanpur in- 
scription were actually Nagar Brahmans. It is however evident 
that these Nagar Brahmans are no longer regarded as true Brahmans 
and hence everybody seems to be anxious to disown origin from them. 
I am not sure whether the attempt to identify the Kausika with the 
Kusiara and to locate the donated lands in Panchakhanda, instead 
of Eastern Mithila, is not prompted by a desire to place the habita- 
tion of the Nagar Brahmans in a corner of Sylhet, far away from 
Bengal proper. The Panchakhanda Brahmans, who are, according 
to Mr. Ghosh, of the same stock as the Nagar Brahmans of Guzerat, 
i.e. Banias, can, however, very well defend themselves. I need not 
take up the cudgels on their behalf. 

It is however interesting to find that the same Mr. J. C. Ghosh 
has taken pains to prove that Visakhadatta, author of the famous 
historical drama Mudrdrdkshasam, who lived in the seventh century 
A.D., was a Bengali, being a resident of the country between the 
Karatoya and the Kausiki or in other words Eastern Mithila, and 
that Visakhadatta in the last ^loka of his drama referred to Avanti 
Varma, who was his over-lord and who was probably the immediate 
successor of Bhaskaravarman (J.P.A.S.B., New Series, Vol. XXVI, 
1930, No. I, pp. 241-245). Mr. Ghosh wrote : ‘ Who this Avanti 
Varma might then be ? Although history is silent about any des- 
cendant of Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa, the reference to Varaha 
Avatara leads us to think that this Avanti Varma might be the 
immediate descendant of Bhaskaravarman who claimed his descent 
from the Varaha Avatara. That Bhaskaravarman had his sway 
over Northern Bengal is evidenced by the fact that he had issued his 
Nidhanpur copperplate grants from his victorious camp at Karna- 
suvarna in Bengal (Ep. Ind., Vol. XII) ’. It may be stated here 
that Mr. Ghosh’s article quoted above is later than his article in 
Vol. VI of the I.H.Q. I have in my book accepted this theory of 
Mr. Ghosh as very probably correct and have pointed out that 
Visakha Datta, who was evidently a Brahman ‘ with the surname 
Datta, very likely belonged to the colony of Brahmans enumerated 
in the Nidhanpur inscription, for the list of Brahman donees .given 


^ ViSakha Datta, the son of Bhaskara Datta and grandson of Samanta Vatesvara 
Datta, could not have been a Kayastha for in his own drama he makes disparaging 
remarks about the Kayasthas. 
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in the plates includes at least six with the surname Datta. 
Mr. Ghosh has gone further and has quoted from the Varaha Purina 
to show that a prince of Anandapura (supposed by him to be the 
same as modern Vadanagara in Guzerat) married a princess of 
Chandrapura and came to visit the shrine of Varaha Avatara (Varaha 
Chhatra). This place of pilgrimage, as already stated before, is 
on the river Kosi near the junction of the Kokakota with the Kosi, 
as shown in the map of Buchanan, within the borders of Nepal 
to the north of Pumea. Mr. Ghosh has not attempted to locate 
the small State of Chandrapura, mentioned in the Varaha Pur^a, 
but it would seem that it was not very far from this place of pilgrim- 
age. Its location within Eastern Mithila can therefore be supposed 
with some degree of confidence. Can we not take this Chandrapura 
to be the same as the Chandrapura vishaya mentioned in the 
Nidhanpur inscription ? 



EIGHT MEDI/EVAL HINDU IMAGES IN THE COLLEC- 
TION OF PRINCE PRATAPSINH GAEKWAD* 

By Benoytosh Bhattacharyya 
Provenance 

Palodar is an unimportant village now inhabited by 900 souls 
. . in the Taluka Mehsana in the territory of His 

ace 0 iscovery. Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda. 

The smallness of this village is no criterion for its glorious past, 
for it has a long and important history and seems to have been 
existing for more than one thousand years. It must have been in 
the remote past a big and prosperous town. 

Old men of the village still remember the traditional history of 
. . the village and the testimony of the inhabitants 
StoryofaBhangi Sarfivat year 1432 an Olgana 

ofTSimin gTrl (Bhaiigi), Hira by name, saw the daughter of 
Hirachand, a Nagir Sheth, and being fascinated 
by her beauty asked her in marriage from her Brahmin father. In 
those days the village was inhabited by 700 families of Nagirs. 
Though the Nagirs outnumbered the Olganas the latter were much 
more powerful than the proverbially indolent Brahmins. Hira's 
request for marriage put the girl’s father and the whole Nagir com- 
munity in an awkward position and the latter secretly sought assist- 
ance of outsiders, the Vaghela Rajputs, to save them from this 
difficult situation. The Vaghelas accordingly came to their rescue. 

It was so arranged that the Olganas should be invited to come 
„ , . to the Rajgadhi for the ceremony when the 

Rajputs would attack the Olganas and annihilate 
them. On the loth of the bright half Vaisakha, 
in the Sam vat year 1432, the marriage party of Hira Olgana entered 
the Rajga^i in the hope of marrying a Brahmin girl. As the 
party entered Rajgadhi the Rajputs, fully armed, fell on them and 
massacred the Olganas. The Rajputs in return got a J ahgir of 1,200 
bighas of land and made the village their residence. The Vaghela 
Rajputs of the village still enjoy the fruits of their forefathers’ 
bravery, and still they have these lands in their possession. 


^ Read before the Fine Arts Section of the Seventh Indian Oriental Conference 
held at Baroda, December, 1933. 
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The temple of MMai Mita and the Malahar tank built of stones 
are also said to have been built in the Samvat 
Moimnente. They are now in ruins, and tradi- 

tion ascribes their origin to the Nagirs. In the 
village also can be seen a temple dedicated to Kalika Mata who 
is reputed to be the tutelary deity of the Kansaras. To-day no 
family of the Kansaras can be found in the village, and there is no 
account left of how and when these families left the village. J ogni 
Mata is the name of another place in the village, and the villagers 
claim that in the days of the Mahabharata Sahadeva, the fourth 
of the Pandavas, had a fight with the J ognis. The arena of the fight 
is represented by the village of Palodar, and the village seems to 
have preserved the memory of the fight by erecting the temple of 
Jogni Mata. The people of the surrounding villages believe in this 
story and they come in large numbers to pay their homage to the 
deity installed in the temple. 


Discovery 

Some 6o or 70 years ago Dalgarji Oihkargarji, a Bava, saw 
in a dream that some images of deities were 
Bavirtoain^ covered over by earth and stone and that the 
deities ordered him to unearth their images. On 
waking he related the story of his dream to the villagers and his 
brother Mudgarji Oihkargarji, the priest of the adjoining Siva temple. 
Dalgarji and Mudgarji with the help of some villagers undertook the 
work of excavating the images at the spot directed in the dream. 
After digging some seven or eight feet near a well in the land adjoining 
the Jayajayesvara, Pranesvara, and Somanatha Mahadeva’s temple 
they found that their labours did not prove futile. At the depth of 
some seven or eight feet they found eight beautiful images in marble, 
sandstone and black granite of exquisite artistic beauty. They took 
the sculptures out and got them cleaned with the help of a Jaipur 
sculptor and placed them in the Mahadeva temple nearby. 

In the beginning of the year 1931 at the request of the Suba 
i of Kadi they were brought to Mehsana and then 
transmitted to Baroda to be preserved in the 
garden of Shrimant Yuvaraja Prince Pratapsinh Rao Gaekwad 
who is reputed to be a patron and ardent admirer of everything 
beautiful in Indian art. 
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The Sculptures 


The sculptures are eight in number out of which five are in 
marble, two in black granite, and one in grey sand- 
Description of stone. Four images are represented as standing, 

their '^artistic seated in Lalitasana on Garuda, one seated 

cellence. Bhadrasana on Garuda, and two others seated 

in Padmasana on Garuda. Among the eight, 
three are goddesses and five are gods, two are two-armed, four are 
four-armed and one eight-armed, and one twenty-armed. The 
artistic peculiarities are almost the same and bear the stamp of 
the same age, which may be considered to be the 12th century or a 
little earlier and bear a close resemblance to the specimens hailing 
from Bengal in the Pala and Sena periods. The execution seems 
to be perfect and gaudy and much detailed. The figures are 
beautifully and yet delicately ornamented, the expression is natural, 
serene, and peaceful. The Visnu images among the whole lot are 
decidedly the best in so far as the execution is concerned. The 
frame of the body, the garments, the different ornaments, and the 
symbols held in the hands have been depicted faithfully according 
to the directions given in the Dhyanas. Amongst the ornaments 
may be noticed the torque, the ear-rings, the girdle, the Vanamala 
extending right up to the legs below the knees, the sacred thread, 
the bracelets, armlets, and several others. The delicate ornamenta- 
tion, artistic expression, boldness of outlines, definiteness of details, 
and the pleasing effect produced on the minds of every onlooker make 
the images the product of the best period of Hindu art particularly 
in Gujarat. 

As every one knows the very best period of mediaeval art in 
India ranged from the 9th century onwards to 

dScomoared centurjr before the general conquest of 

places comparea. country by the Muhammadans when the 

Hindu artistic talent got a setback and soon degenerated into 
decadency. This is the period when the Pala and Sena Schools of 
art flourished in Bengal and reached its zenith. This is the period 
in which the Magadhan art made long strides to reach perfection. 
This is the period in which the best sculptures of Mahotsavapura 
were made. The sculptures hereinafter described are so similar to 
numerous sculptures discovered in Magadha and Bengal and now 
preserved in the Museums of Calcutta, Sarnath, Patna, Rajshahi, 
and other places that if any one of the eight is transferred to one 
or the other Museum of Bengal it will be extremely difficult to 
distinguish between them. It is not, therefore, very improbable to 
place the date of the sculptures somewhere in the 12th century A.D. 
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or a little earlier which may be considered to be the best period of 
Gujarat art and sculpture. 

Cui,T 


Vaisnava and 
§aiva images. 


It is not very difficult to associate the different deities to the 
Piin- is TTitifiii different cults into which the Hindu deities are 
divided. These are not definitely Buddhist be- 
cause in none the miniature figures of the Dhyani Buddha on the 
crown are available. Neither they are J ain because the characteristics 
of Jain art with a mild Persian bias or excessive vigour or the 
flatness of design are not noticeable in any of these sculptures. 

All the images appear therefore to be Hindu and this can be 
proved by a reference to the images themselves 
and to the literature giving the Dhyanas or 
thought-conceptions current among the Hindus. 
The mythical bird Garuda in the Visnu images shows at once the 
Vaisnava character of the images as Garuda is well known as the 
Vahana or sacred animal of Visnu. Garuda appears in as many as 
four images and distinctly points to the rider as his master Visnu, 
the second god of the Hindu Trinity. The high boots, the two 
lotuses in the right and left hands of the principal deity with a 
bearded companion at once enable us to recognize the principal 
figure as Surya who was once recognized as a form of Visnu but later 
as a separate deity with separate set of followers constituting the 
Saura sect of the Tantrics. Two female images carrying a Bihga 
and the figure of Ganesa in her hands can be recognized as belonging 
to the Saiva cult and her vehicle of Alligator points her to be a 
form of Gauri the consort of Siva. Another image standing in the 
Tribhahga pose with a Sriphala in the left hand can with little 
difficulty be recognized as that of I/aksmi the consort of Visnu 
and belonging to the Vaisnava cult. 

The above leads to an identification of the images which would 
. , . , . . correspond with the Dhyanas from the scriptures, 

en 1 ca ion. the description of the images is compared 

with the thought-conceptions as found in the scriptures it will be seen 
how remarkably the sculptures correspond with the Dhyanas em- 
bodied in the Puranas or Tantras or the Silpasastras. 


I. VAISNAVITE SCULPTURES 
A, Visnu 

Visnu is popular amongst the Hindus as one of the gods of the 
. . Hindu Trinity who is responsible for maintaining 

^ creation as Brahma is for creation and Siva for 

destruction. Visnu is by far the earliest god of 
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the Hindu Pantheon and is one of the chief among the Vedic gods 
where he is recognized as one of the many forms of the Sun-god. 
The solar origin of Visnu is at once apparent from the Dhyana 
devoted to his worship. 

Dhyeyah sada savitrmandalamadhyavarti 
Narayanah sarasijasanasannivistah 
KeyQravan kanakakundalavan Mriti 
Hari hiranmayavapuh dhrtasahkhacakrah. 


‘ Visnu should always be meditated upon as residing in the 
" . , . orb of the Sun and as sitting on a lotus seat as 

IS yana. decorated with Keyura, kundala of gold, and a 

.crown, as beautiful appearance, his person radiant with golden 
complexion and holding the conch and the disc.’ 

Visnu became the object of worship to the Bhagavatas, Sattvatas 
or the Pancartoas who were as old as the tenth 
His Mitaqmty and century B.C., as the Sattvatas are mentioned in 
pop the Aitareya Brahmana as one of the oldest Vedic 

Brahmanas now in existence. In the Mahabharata his position as a 
member of the Trinity is well estabhshed, and in the time of 


Megasthenes the people of India were divided into two great sections, 
namely the Vaisnavas and the Saivas. Visnu, being one of the chief 
deities of the Hindu Pantheon, is very frequently represented and in 
the literature on Puranas, Tantras, Silpasastras, etc., descriptions of 


Visnu images are abundantly found. He is conceived in various 
forms and the sculptures of all these forms are found in the different 
temples in the Northern as well as Southern India. Usually the 
symbols held in his hands are the conch and the disc, but when 
four-armed he carries in addition the Lotus and the Mace. The 


conch-shell is symboUcal of eternal space, the wheel of eternal time, 
the mace of eternal law and the unfailing punishment consequent 
on its breach, and the lotus symbolizes the ever-renewing creation 
and its beauty and freshness. 

From this original form developed many other forms of Visnu 
according mostly to the individual taste and con- 
Vanety of forms, ception of the authors and sculptors or the donors 
of the different images. When the worshipper thinks that with four 
arms his god does not become powerful enough he is likely to increase 
the number of hands to six, eight, twelve, sixteen, twenty- or even 
innumerable hands. When, again, the sculptor thinks that his god 
with one face is not able to display all his might or illustrate the 
mythology connected with the god he goes on adding faces one 
after another till he is satisfied. Sometimes these new forms are 
described in the Dhyanas or executed in actual sculptures, and then 
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the authors of Silpasastras give directions for executing such images 
in their works. 

But, really speaking, the conception of gods and goddesses does 
„„ . , , not really seem to be so crude as that. At least 

' ^ definitely said that it was not so in the 

case of the Tantric deities. When the Yogins in 
the course of their intense meditation in the utter Susupti condi- 
tion meditate upon a deity for a particular purpose, a particular 
deity appears before their mind’s eye and that vision never leaves 
the Yogins when once visualized. This visualization is the chief 
aim of all Tantric and Yaugic practices. This visualized deity is 
then described by the Yogins for the benefit of the followers of their 
school in the form of Dhyanas. The deities are nothing but the 
manifestations of the Eternal Soul or the Eternal Power or what is 
described in the Hindu Tantras as the Para Sakti which controls 
every little activity of the Universe. The practice of Yoga is nothing 
but the commingling of the individual self with the Para Sakti 
and thus to become powerful with the powers inherent in the Para 
Sakti which has been described in the following immortal verse of 
Nityanandanatha : — 


Yasyadrsto naiva Bhumandalam^o 
Yasyadaso vidyate na ksiti^ah 1 
Yasyajnatam naiva sastrara liimanyaih 
Yasyakarah sa Para Saktireva n 


‘ Para Sakti is she to whom no part of the world remains unseen, 
there is no king on the earth who does not 
obey as servant, and there is no science which 


Para Sakti. 


remains unknown.’ 

Such is briefly the connection of gods and goddesses in India 
^ . , , , and there is no vestige of idolatry in it. The 

° of power of the Para 6akti 

which is variously designated as Brahma or Sflnya, 
and represents a vision which has actually been visualized by a 
Yogin after years of labour to attain spiritual perfection. 

In sculpture Visnu is usually accompanied by his two wives, 
^ Sarasvati — the goddess of learning and Eaksmi — 

images " goddess of beauty and wealth. The half bird 
Garu<k is seen in sculptures as standing nearby or 
carrying the principal deity on his shoulders. Miniature representa- 
tions of all or some of the ten incarnations of Visnu, namely Fish, 
Tortoise, Boar, Man-Lion, Dwarf, Rama, ParasurSma, BalarSma, 
Buddha, and Kalki are sometimes seen engraved on the two sides of 
the main figure on the outer stone. Sometimes he is also accom- 
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panied by what is technically called the AyudhadevatSs or the 
per^nifications of the sjrmbols carried by the principal god, namely, 
the Sahkha, Cakra, Gada, and Padma. Sometimes only two, the 
Mace and the Discus, are personified and when they are so personified 
they are represented as a male and a female figure carrying; the 
symbols, the Mace receiving a female and the Discus receiving a 
male shape. 

The above is a general outline of the iconography of Visnu 
. . . . images and now we shall proceed to give an 

present^coll^tion.^ amount of the Visnu images in the present coUec- 
^ tion and their monographic peculiarities. 


Arms — four. 
Asana — standing. 
VMiana — Garuda. 


I, Acyuta 
Symbols — 

Right : Rosary, Lotus. 
Left : Disc, Conch. 


From the above it will be clear that in the present collection 
p, . there are as many as four Visnu images. Two 

assi ta 1011. among them are four-armed, one eight-armed, 

and one twenty-armed. 

The first is made of black granite, and represents Visnu as 

. . seated on the mythical bird Garuda and carrying 

“ in the two right hands the lotus and the rosary 

image. Varada or the gift-bestowing Mudra, and 

in the left the Discus and the Conch-shell. The principal deity is 
accompanied by four divinities, representing the four Ayudhadevatas 
or the personifications of the four symbols carried by the deity, 
namely, the deities of the lotus and the conch-shell in the right, 
and those of the Discus and the Rosary in the left, the attendant 
carrying the lotus being a female. 

The Dhyana of Visnu carrying the four symbols, namely, the 
Sahkha, Cakra, Gada, and Padma is as follows ; — 

Udyatkotidivakarabhamani^am 
Sankham gaddm pankajam i 
Cakram vibtiratamindiravasumati— 
sam^bhi-par^vadvayam r 

‘ The god NarSyana should be conceived as effulgent as a crore of 
. f f rising suns, carrying the ^ankha, Gada, Lotus, 
^ed VisnuT*^ Discus and with flanks decorated with 

the figures of Indira and Vasumati.’ 
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According as the different symbols are arranged in the four 
. , hands of the deity, Visnu obtains 24 different 
varieties, each with a separate name by virtue of 
the difference in arrangement. Here in this image 
the Rosary appears instead of Gada in the lower right hand, hotus in 
the upper right, Discus in the upper left, and the Sahkha in the lower 
left clockwise. This form may be styled as the Acyuta form of 
Narayana with the difference that here instead of the Gada a Rosary 
is shown. 


In the present collection there is another figure very similar to 
. the above with a few immaterial additions and can 
Identification of identified on similar grounds with Acyuta, one 

jjgities. of the twenty-four forms of Visnu. The sculpture 

is in black granite and represents Visnu with all 
ornaments and the conspicuous Vanamala touching the legs and 
carrying the Rosary with Varada in the lower right, Kamala in 
the upper right, Cakra in the upper left, and the ^ankha in the 
lower left clockwise as in the previous image. The principal god is 
seated on Garuda and has four companions apparently representing 
the four Ayudhadevat^ carrying the different symbols in their hands, 
such as the Kamala, Rosary, Cakra, and ^ankha. Besides these, 
above the shoulders of the principal deity are represented ^iva and 
Brahma showing that when compared to Visnu, Siva and Brahma 
occupy an unimportant position in the Hindu Triad. In the middle 
of the stone behind the principal deity are carved two figures kneel- 
ing, representing obviously worshippers or the donors of the image. 


2. Vaikuntha 
Symbols — 

Vahana — Garuda. Right : Conch, Sword, Noose, 

Asana — ^Lalita. Dotus. 

Arms— eight. Left ; Disc, Bow, Goad, Mace. 


The third image of Visnu in this collection is one-faced and 
j, . .. eight-armed and the material used for this is 

e crip ion. marble. Here Visnu is represented as seated on 
the mythical bird Garuda in the Lalitasana attitude. On the four 
right hands are seen the symbols, namely, the ^ankha. Sword, Noose, 
and the Lotus, and in the four left hands the Cakra, the Bow, the 


Mku 4 a, and the Gada. On the panel behind are seen miniatures of 
eight among the Ten Incarnations of Visnu, four carved on each 
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side. The left corner depicts Varaha and then one after another 
follow clockwise : the incarnations of Vamana, Rama, Buddha, Kalki, 
Balarama, Para^urama, and Narasithha. On the top, right above the 
crown of the principal deity, appears the replica of Visnu seated 
and carrying the Gada and the Kamala. 

Obviously, the above is a ijeculiar image of Visnu and the 
identification of the sculpture thus becomes some- 
Dhyana obtained ^fhat problematical. Eight-armed images of Visnu 
upaman- Dhyanas are rarer still. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to surmise that the 
images in the present collection are mostly in accord with the des- 
criptions given in the Rupamandana of the Architect Mandana who 
was the ornament of Gujarat as will be shown later, and, therefore, 
the deity under reference may represent the only eight-armed deity 
described in the Rupamandana. Vaikuntha is the only eight-armed 
form of Visnu described in the work of the Architect Mandana and 
the Dhyana contained therein is as follows : — 

Vaikunthaih tu pravaksyami sastabahurmahabalah 1 
Tarksyasana§caturvaktrah kartavyah santimicchata n 
Gada Khadgam Saram Cakram daksine’sya catustayam 1 
Sathkham KheUip Dlianuh Padmam vame dadyaccatustayam n 


‘ Now I shall describe Vaikuntha who is eight-armed and very 
powerful, rides on Garuda and is four-faced and 
Dhyana of should be made by those who desire peace. In 
ai un. la. right hands should be placed the Gada, 

Sword, Arrow, and Cakra, and in the four left hands the Sahkha, 
Kheta (stick), Dhanu, and Padma.’ 

in the present images all these symbols appear the place of 
arrow being taken by the noose and that of Kheta 
Iconographic being taken by Ahkusa or the elephant 

petu lan les. goad which may be said to resemble a stick. But 
the noteworthy feature of the sculpture is a miniature figure of 
Visnu on the top of the principal deity and this shows the Vaisnava 
origin of the deity. Those who are acquainted with the principles 
of Buddhist Iconography will readily recognize in this a remnant of 
Buddhist idea of the parental Dhyani Buddha being placed at the 
top of the main deity showing the origin of the deity or family to 
wWch the deity originally belonged. Thus in Buddhist images the 
miniature figures of Aksobhya, Amitabha, Ratnasambhava, Amo- 
ghasiddhi, and Vairocana on the crown show that the main deity is 


an emanation of one or the other of the Dhyani Buddhas and belongs 
to his family. 
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Asana — BhadrSsana. 
Vahana — Garuda. 
Arms — twenty. 


3. ViivarUpa 

Symbols — Y (^amudra. 

Right: Pataka, Sword, lyOtus, 
Noose, Thunderbolt, Arrow, 
Citron, Disc, Rosary. 

Deft : Pataka, Vitarka, Mace, 
Goad, Staff, Srhgi, Plough- 
share, Conch, Gourd. 


The fourth image of Vispu in this collection is remarkable for 
„ , . . its monographic peculiarities and its rarity. It is 

ehcnp ion. made of marble and its execution is magnificent. 

It represents an image of Visnu seated on Garuda in the Bhadr^na 
attitude and is one-faced and twenty-armed. Two hands are joined 
together against the navel in what is technically known as the 
Yogamudra or the meditative pose of hands. The remainii^ nine 
hands show the Pataka Mudra, Sword, Kamala, Noose, Vajra, Arrow, 
Bijapura, Cakra, Rosary with Varada in the right, while the nine left 
hands show the Pataka Mudra, Vitarka Mudra, Gada, Ahkusa, 
Danda, Srhgi, Hala (plough-share), Sahkha, and Kamandalu. 

Twenty-armed Visnu images are very rare and descriptions of 
. , . this variety of Visnu are also very rare in the 

IS yana. Parana or Tantric literature. The only descrip- 
tion of a twenty-armed Visnu so far obtainable comes from the 
Rupamani^na already referred to. The Rupamandana describes 
this form of Visnu as Visvarupa and it is very probable that his 
form represents the form Krsna showed to Arjuna as a mark of 
favour in the Bhagavat Gita. Visvarupa is described in the 
Rupamandana as follows ; — 


Viihsatya hastakairyukto vi§varupascaturmukhah 1 
Pataka hala^ankhau ca vajrahkusasarastatha b 
C akram ca Bijapurain ca varo daksinabahtisu 1 
Pataka Dandapasau ca gadakhadgotpalani ca H 
Srhgi musalamaksam ca kramat syurvamabahusu 1 
Hastadvaye yogamudra vainateyoparisthitah. g 


Visvarupa is four-armed and is endowed with twenty arms, 
vi^van-infl shows the Pataka Mudra, Hala (plough-share), 

Sankha, Vajra, Anku^a, Sara, Cakra, Bijaptira, 
the Varada Mudra. In the left hands are shown the Pataka, 
Danda, Pa^, Gada, Khadga, Utpala, Sragi, Musala, and Rosary. 
Two other hands show the Yogamudr§ and the deity sits on the son 
of Vinata or Garuda. 
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When compared with the above Dhyana the present image 
_ , . shows certain iconographic peculiarities though the 

identification remains the same and cannot be 
disputed. In the present image for instance, it 
can be seen that the Varada Mudra and the Rosary have been 
amalgamated in one hand, Kamandalu has been added in the lower- 
most left hand. Again, instead of the Srhgl or the Bugle we find 
a Mudra which may be called the Vitarka Mudra which is used in 
Yoga. Barring these two iconographic peculiarities the two descrip- 
tions correspond remarkably and, as such, the identification of 
the present image with Visvarupa may be taken as certain. As has 
been already suggested, in both these images including the preceding, 
instead of four faces of the Dhyana only one is given. The reason 
seems to be that certain class of donors do not like such grotesque 
forms with a large number of heads, and by reducing the number 
of faces make the image as natural as possible. Moreover, much 
depends on the stone they use. If the stone is weak at certain 
spots the sculptor fashions it according to convenience and thus 
either reduces the number of heads or changes the order of symbols, 
and these naturally constitute the iconographic peculiarities. 


B. Sun-God 


In the Hindu Pantheon the place of the Sun-God is almost the 
same as that of Visnu. The Sun is also a Vedic 
'’"wmpanio^s ^ of’hoary antiquity, and as such 

^ his images are found in plenty throughout India. 

He is represented in various ways, but a typical image of the Sun- 
God must have the following things: The god stands erect on a 
lotus pedestal holding in his two hands two full-blown lotuses which 
rise just above the shoulders. His body is covered with armour and 
he wears high boots covering his feet and legs, a very uncommon 
feature amongst the deities of India. In front of the god stands 
a miniature female figure and in front of it is represented the legless 
Aruna — the charioteer of the Sun, with a whip in one hand and 
the reins of seven horses in another. The horses drawing the car of 
the Sun-God are seven in number and they represent the seven 
rays of the Sun, and the car moves on a single wheel. 

To the right of the Sun stands a lady with a fly whisk in her 
^ right hand and to her right a fat-bellied and 

bearded gentleman carrying a pen and inkstand 
or sometimes a palm-leaf. Further to the right 
a female figure is engs^ed in shooting arrows. To the left of the 
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god are represented three similar figures, a male holding a staff, 
and two other figures. Eleven miniature figures are sometimes 
depicted near the edges of the slab. 

The central figure in such images is always represented by the 
T Sun-God, the two female figures on the two sides 

are represented by his wife Saranyu and her 
earthy double. The female deity behind Aruna is another wife of 
Sorya and is known as Usas or the goddess of Dawn, He is accom- 
panied by two attendants Danda and Pingala, the latter represent- 
ing the god Vidhata or Brahma who stands on one side with pen 
and ink to write down the good and bad deeds of man. The two 
archers on the sides are probably symbolical of the rays issued out 
of the Sun in all directions. 

From the descriptions met with in Sanskrit works it may be 

.... , , surmised that Surya should have a fine mustache, 

j rtistic^^^embelhsh- dress of an inhabitant of the 

Northern countries. He should use Sun-beams 


as bridles to his horses. In addition to the attendants already 
mentioned, the sons of Stirya, Revanta and Yaraa and the twin-gods 
the Aivins, and the two Manus as well as the Planets are some- 
times depicted round the principal figure. 

With reference to the three wives of the Sun the following story 
. . is told in the Pur^as : It is said that Visvakarma 

\he ^ daughter Saranyu (variously called Rajni, 

Saihjna, Prabha, and Prajna) who was married to 
Surya to whom she bore Yama and Manu as well as a daughter 
Yamuna or Yami. The burning heat of the Sun, however, became 
more and more intolerable to his wife who fled to her father’s home, 


keeping her earthy double, variously called Niskumbha, Chaya, or 
Savarna, in attendance on Surya. SQrya obtained two more sons, 
a second Manu called the Savarni Manu and Sani, through Chaya 
as well as another daughter Tapati. The step-motherly behaviour 
of Chaya towards Saranyu’s .sons revealed her identity and Sflrya in 
great anger went in search of Saranyu. Her father informed him 
that unable to bear the intolerable heat of the Sun his daughter had 
retired to the Northern regions where she was roaming about in the 
shape of a mare. He said in the present shape he was unbearable 
and he could only regain his wife if he submits to a process 
of remodelling at his hands. Sflrj^a consented ; Visvakarma there- 
upon placed him on the lathe and produced a beautiful figure of 
Surya. Thus improved, Sflrya went to Saranyu in the form of a 
horse and had three sons by her, the divine twin Alvins and Revanta 
the lord of horses and horsemen. The original wife of the Sun was 
Usas or the goddess of Dawn, 
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Identification of 
companions. 


In the images of the Sun-God his three wives are generally 
. . represented. On the left stands the daughter of 

^ Vi^vakarma and on the right her earthy double 
or Chaya ; immediately on the front of the Sun- 
God stands Dawn. His charioteer Aruna sits in the coachman's 
place. 

The other attendants are the two male figures on the two sides 
fA ffi f ( miniature female figures at the two 

cotnpmiions ° extremities. Of the female attendants the one to 
the right is mostly represented with pen and ink- 
stand in his hands. The left one most often has a sword in his 
right hand, sometimes a staff and rarely a conch-shell. The figure in 
the left is generally identified as Dandi, Danda, or Dandanayaka 
meaning Skanda, the leader of the heavenlj’’ army. If this image is 
separately represented elsewhere in the image the figure in the left 
has to be identified with Yama, one of the sons of the Sun-God. 

The figure to the right is usually called Pihgala. He is re- 
Ti - 1 Tr-ji- - presented as bearded, pot-bellied, with pen and 
”'^^Brahm 5 inkstand in his hands. He is sometimes called 
Agni and at others as Yidhata or Brahma, and in 
this there does not seem to be any confusion as Brahma in many 
instances is represented as Agni and Agni as Brahma. Tliis divinity 
is supposed to write in his papers an account of the bad or good 
deeds of man. 

The miniatures of the twelve Adityas, the planets, the zodiacal 
. signs, the Seven Rsis as well as the sons of the 
Sun-God are sometimes found represented on the 
image of the Sun-God. 

The Buddhist goddess Marici — an emanation of the Dhyani 
T't Ti • .4. Buddha Vairocana — is a parallel of the Hindu 
'parallel”^ Sun-God and she rides on a car drawn by seven 
sows and is accompanied by four goddesses — 
Varttall, Vadali, Varali, and Varahamukhi. 


Piugala, Vidhata, 
Brahma. 


Other accompani- 
ments. 


The Buddhist 
parallel. 


Image of Sun-God 

Asana — standing. Symbols —lotu ses. 

Arms — ^two. 

Companions — Saranyu, Chaya, 

Danda, Pihgala. 

In the present collection there is a beautiful marble image of 
Tmape described Suii-God w'ho is represented here as standing 

^ and holding in his two hands the stems of lotuses 

which rise just above his right and left shoulders. He wears high 
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boots and is accompanied by four companions, two to the right 
and two to the left. Among the companions in the right, one in the 
front is a male and the other, behind, a female. The male attendant 
is bearded and pot-bellied and carries the Tadapatra or the palm-leaf 
in both the hands. The female behind carries a lotus in the left hand 
while the right is empty. Amongst the attendants in the left, one in 
the front is a male and the other, behind, a female. The male figure 
carries a Danda in his right hand while the female carries the lotus 
in the right hand. On the outer stone in the middle are represented 
two archers, and in the two top corners are seen two human figures 
with heads of horses. 

The identification of the above is also possible through the 
Rupamandana already referred to. There we read — 

Sarvalaksanasariiyuktaih sarvabharanabhusitam i 
Dvibhujam caikavaktram ca svetapankajadhmakam n 
Yartulam tejaso bimbam madhyastham raktamasanam i 
Adityasya tvidam rupam kuryat papapranasanam || 


‘The form of Aditya is the dissipator of sins when he is 

His Dh ana endowed with all the characteristic marks and is 
IS yana. decked in all ornaments, is one-faced, two-armed 
and carries white lotuses ; when he stands in the middle of the 
circular halo of light and wears red garments.’ 

According to the Dhyanas obtained in other works the two 
female attendants on the two sides may be 
identified with the quf^n Saranyu and her earthy 
double or Chaya. The male attendant with 
beard may be identified with Vidhata, Brahma or Agni, while the 
other figure with Danda is identified with Dandanayaka or Kartti- 
keya — the leader of the Celestial Army. The two archers are 
symbolical of the rays of the Sun while the two miniature figures in 
the top corners represent the two Aivins — the sons of the Sun-God 
born of Saranyu in the form of a mare. 


Identification and 
peculiarities. 


C. DaksmI 

Daksmi, the consort of Visnu and the goddess of beauty and 
„ . . , wealth, is also represented in the present collection, 

larftv on Daksmi is connected with the story of the churn- 

ing of the Ocean by the gods and Asuras. She 
came out of the ocean as a result of churning and soon became the 
consort of Visnu. Daksmi is conceived in various forms and is also 
variously represented. She is mostly four-armed and in this form 
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she appears in the temple of Kolhapur. She is usually accompanied 
by two elephants carrying two pitchers of water and emptying them 
over the head of the goddess. 


Image of Laksml 

Asana — standing. Symbols — 

Arms — two. Right: Lotus. 

Companions — ^two attendants. Left : ^riphala. 

The present collection contains a beautiful marble image of the 
- 1 -K 1 two-armed variety of Laksmi, profusely ornament- 

mage escn ec. exquisite beauty. She is represented 

here as standing in the Tribhahga posture with two hands, carrying 
the lotus in the right and the ^riphala in the left. She is accompanied 
by two deities, both female, holding lotuses in their hands and are 
represented as standing. 

To identify the above image we have just to refer to the 
Amsumadbhedagama where the following Dhyana of the goddess 
Laksmi is given ; — 

Laksmih padmasanasina dvibhuja kancanaprabha i 
Hemaratnojvalair-nakrakundalaih karnamandita n 
Suyauvana suramyahgi kuncitabhrusamanvita i 
Raktaksi pinaganda ca kancukacchaditastani g 
Siraso mandanam sahkhacakrasimantapankajam i 
Ambujam daksine haste vame sriphalamisyate g 
Sumadhya vipula^roni ^bhanambaravestita i 
Mekhala katisutranca sarvabharanabhusita. g 


' Laksmi sits on a lotus, is two-armed and of golden colour, 
„ ^ , and wears ear-rings of alligator design shining 

er .yana, gold. She is of youthful bloom, has a 

beautiful appearance, and her eye-brows are slightly distorted. Her 
eyes are red, cheeks full, and breasts covered by a scarf. Her 
head is decorated with a lotus with conch and disc at the end. 
She carries a lotus in the right hand and a Sriphala or Bilva fruit 
in her left. She has an attractive waist, large hips, and wears beauti- 
ful garments, and she is decked in all ornaments including the 
Mekhala (girdle) and Katisutra (waistband).’ 

When the description of the image is compared with the des- 
, , ... , cription given in the Amsumadbhedagama it will 

^TCculiarities^ remarkably the two descriptions 

^ correspond with each other, and therefore the 

identification of the present image with Laksmi becomes all the more 
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certain. The two miniature figures flanking the principal deity are 
doubtless the two attendants who are said to accompany tHe deity 
and carry the fly-whisk. 

II. ^AIVAITE SCULPTURES 


Gauri 
Symbols — 

Right ; Lihga, Varada. 
Left : Ganesa, Kamandalu. 


Asana — ^standing. 

Arms — four. 

V^ana — Godha (Alligator?). 

The images described above undoubtedly belongs to the Vaisna- 

f. . . , vite religion as will be evident from the descrip- 

Saivaite form of • . r 


worship 

sented. 


tions given in the preceding pages. But in the 
repre- Collection there are two images which are 

definitel}'^ associated with the Saivaite form of 

In these 
nine severed 


worship, and are affiliated to the Tantric branch, 
images the Lihga, the images of Ganesa, and 
heads on the aureole above the Jatamukuta (crown of chignon) 
of the principal deity, show not only that the images belonged 
to the ^aiva cult but that these were also used in the Tantric 
Sadhanas. These are the images of the well-known goddess Gauri — 
the consort of ^iva. ^iva is one among the Hindu Triad and there 
are at least six Mahapuranas extolling his predominance over the 
other gods of the Trinity. He is associated with Yoga and Tantra 
and, therefore, in the Hindu Tantras his place is supreme, ^iva 
received homage from the Hindus perhaps from the time of Atharva- 
veda, and Megasthenes in the fourth century B.C. was of opinion 
that the people of India were divided into two broad divisions, 
namely, the ^aivaites and Vaisnavites. 

Gauri being the consorf of &va is also an object of worship to 
p - fi , f , the Hindu, particularly those who are interested 
jauris \e orms. Tantric worship or the worshippers of the 

^akti. Gauri used to be represented in various ways, sometimes 
alone, sometimes in the company of other gods and goddesses, some- 
times two-armed, sometimes four or even more, and it is not the 
place to enumerate them all or to describe their forms in detail. 
Broadly speaking, in the Rupamandana already referred to, six 
varieties of Gauri are recorded, each varying from the other in a 
slight degree, thus ; 


Uma 

Parvati 

Do. 

Rambha 


Rosary, Lotus, Mirror, Kamandalu. 
Rosary, Siva, Ganesa, Kamandalu. 
Rosary, Lotus, Abhaya, Varada. 
Kamandalu, Rosary, Vajra, Ahku4a. 
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Totals. . . Rosary, Danda, Fly-whisk. 

Tripura . . Noose, Aiiku^a, Abhaya, Varada. 

These six forms are described in the Rupamandana in the following 
verses : — 

Atha Gauryah pravaksyami pramanam murtinirnayam | 
Caturbhuja trinetra ca sarvabharanabhusita n 
Aksasutrambuje dhatte darpanam ca kamandalum i 
UMA namni bhavenmurtih vandita tridasairapi n 
Aksasutram Sivath devam ganadhyaksatn kamandalum \ 
Paksadvaye’gnikunde ca murtih sa PARVATI smrta « 
Aksasutram tatha padmam-abhayarh ca vararn tatha i 
Godhasanasrita murtirgrhe pujya sriye sada 
Kamandalvaksasutram ca bibhrana vairamahkusam g 
Gajasanasthita RAMBHA kartavya sarvakamadai 
Siilaksasutradandamsca bibhrana svetacamaram || 

TOTALA kathita ceyain sarvapapapranasini 
Nagapasankusau caivabhayadarn varadatii karam i 
TRIPURA nama sampujya vandita tridasairapi i! 


Her forms des- 
cribed. 


Now I shall state the forms of Gauri as obtained from authority. 

She is four-armed, three-eyed and is decked in all 
ornaments. When she holds in her hands the 
Rosary, the Lotus, the Mirror, and the Gourd she 
is known as UMA and is revered even b}’ the gods. When she 
holds the Rosary, the god ^iva, Ganadhyaksa, and the Goiird and is 
flanked with two fire-pits the form is known as PARVATI. She is 
also called Parvati when she holds the Rosary, the Lotus, and shows 
the Abhaya (protection) and Varada (gift-bestowing) Mudras, and this 
form which is on the back of a Godha (Alligator) should be worshipped 
at home for obtaining wealth. The form which carries the Gourd, 
the Rosary, the Thunderbolt, Md the Elephant-goad, and rides on an 
elephant is known as RAMBHA. The form carrying ^ula,_the Rosary, 
the Staff, and the white Fly-whisk is known as TOTALA who is the 
dissipate! of all sins. The form which carries the Serpent-noose, the 
Elephant-goad, and shows the Abhaya (protection)_and the Varada 
(gift-bestowing) Mudras is worshipped as TRIPURA and is revered 
by the gods. 

ParvatI Images 


On the strength of the description of Gauri quoted above from 
. the Rflpamandana it is not difficult to conceive 

^ par^tUmages ° images in the present collection represent 

none else than Parvati who rides on an Alligator 
and carries in her two upper hands the Lihga representing ^iva on a 
lotus and Ganesa on a lotus and in the two lower the Rosary and the 
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Gourd. This is a peculiar feature which can only be met with in 
the images of Parvati and none else, and hence the identification 
appears to be beyond any reasonable doubt. 

It may also be noticed that in these images the principal deity 
. f is accompanied by four attendants, all female, two 
''"p^vati ” ^re all two-armed and are 

similar in appearance and carry one object each. 
In the right, one shows the Anjali or the Namaskara Mudra and 
the other behind shows the fly-whisk ; in the left, one in front shows 
the Anjali or Namaskara and the other behind the fly-whisk. These 
images no doubt represent the attendant deities of the Parvati 
Mandala and the deities carrying the fly-whisk appear to be the two 
images of Sarasvati in the two corners, while the other two offering 
obeisance to the principal goddess represent Siddhi in the left and 
6ri in the right. The fifth attendant Savitri is absent in the two 
sculptures now under discussion. In the Rupamandana the at- 
tendant deities are described in the following words : — 

Vame Siddhih Sriya yamye Savitri caiva pa«;ime i 
Daksine prsthakarne ca dvaye karya Sarasvati H 

‘ Siddhi stands to the left, ^ri in the right, and Savitri in the 
Companions, their west ; again in the right and in the corner behind 
name and position. Sarasvati should be depicted.' 

True to the description in the Parvati images in the present 
„ r. collection two fire-pits are noticeable in both on 

wo re-pi s. outer panel in the middle. These probably 

represent the sacrifice of Daksa. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, there are several important points which require 
an explanation. The iconographic peculiarities, 
^indian^Art charming execution of the images, and their 

artistic excellence take the images to a period 
when the art of Gujarat reached the very zenith of perfection. 
Moreover, the Tantric aspect of the images make it probable 
that the images were made in a period when Tantrism had 
already made a headway and become quite popular. Now, those 
who are acquainted with the history of the development of Indian 
art know very well that the best period of art was between the 
qth and the i2th centuries A.D. before the Muhammadan occupation 
of the country. Again, with regard to Tantrism also it can be said 
definitely that Tantrism did not become very popular before the 
7 th century A.D. and that the best period of Tantras is also re- 
presented by the four centuries before the Muhammadan conquest. 
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The influx of the Muhammadans and the wielding of political 
power by them served to check the activities of 
Resutt of^MiMlem different branches of Indian culture and every 
^ ‘ branch suffered degeneration. Thus the religion 

got a set back, literature got a set back, and Buddhism was destroyed 
from the soil of its birth though it managed to flourish in many 
countries round about — in India, Ceylon, Burma, Nepal, Tibet, China, 
Mongolia, Korea, and Japan. In a similar manner the sculptural 
art of India also suffered a great deal and soon passed into decadency, 
an d this decadency is marked in the Hindu images found all over 
India after the Muhammadan conquest. Here and there may be 
found a special artistic talent to produce images of beauty and charm 
but, talking generally, the Hindu art had practically degenerated 
after that event. 

But when we examine the images now under discussion we 
find that they produce an effect on the minds of 
visitor which is charming to the extreme and 
CO ec ion. show them to be a product of a period 

when the art had made great strides towards perfection. Under 
the circumstances it is not difficult to surmise that the images 
belonged to a period ranging from the 9th century to the 12th century. 
The best specimens of Bengal art also range between the same period, 
and same is the case with the images found in Bihar, particularly 
in Nalanda, Bodh-Gaya, Kurkihar, Sarnath, and other places. The 
images found in the Mahotsavapura (mod. Mahoba) with inscrip- 
tions show that the images were produced in the same period. 


But again political tranquillity and general peace of the country are 
also factors which are capable of producing the best works on art. 
Gujarat enjoyed political tranquillity in the reign of the Solanki kings, 
in the time of Mularaja, Bhimadeva, Siddharaja, Kumarapala, and 
others, though occasionally it was disturbed by the inroads of Moslem 
marauders. And this was the time when art, literature, etc. could 


flourish. In the absence of any other definite data regarding the 
date of the images in the present collection it will not be difficult to 
place their construction in the time of Mularaja which may be taken 
as the terminus a quo, and the time of Siddharaja Jayasimha as the 
terminus ad quern. 

Another point to which attention may be specially invited is 
that the monographic characteristics of the images 
Connection of the qj-q quite peculiar, and most of the images like 
im^es with Rupa- of Vaikuntha, Visvariipa, Parvati are not 

described in other works except the tiny little 
work in manuscript form, namely, the Rupaman- 
4 ana of Shtradhara Ma^ijana, where the different forms of Hindu and 
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Jain images have been described along with their Ayatanas or the 
companion deities or the attendant Yaksas and Yaksinis, as the case 
may be. Dr. Acarya thinks that the works of Mandana represent 
complications from various sources. He was said to be in the 
employment of king Kumbhakarna of Medapata (Mewar) and was 
the husband of Mirabai. According to Tod king Kumbha ruled over 
the country of Mewar from 1419 to 1469 A.D. It has already been 
seen that the images in the present collection, though mostly in accord 
with the description given in the Rupamandana, differ in many cases 
from the same. And as the images are earlier than the time of 
Mandana Sutradhara it stands to reason that the sculptors followed 
some different texts, and it is therefore apparent that the author 
of the Rupamandana also drew materials from the same source. 

With regard to the images in the present collection there is 
another important fact which requires an explana- 
whether the im- These images, as will be remembered, were 

under ''the Hindu under the ground about 7 or 8 feet below the 

rule. surface, and this circumstance has to be explained. 

The kings of Gujarat before the annexation of the 
country to the Delhi Empire were all Hindus, and it has been suffi- 
ciently indicated that these images were made either in the reign of 
Mularaja or at the latest in the reign of Siddharaja J ayasimha. The 
Solanki kings of Gujarat were succeeded by the Vaghela Dynasty 
and all the kings were favourably disposed to the rival religious 
sects then existent in Gujarat, and there is not a single report of 
their favouring one religious sect at the cost of another. Under the 
time of the Solankis or the Vaghelas there would have been no 
occasion to conceal the images under the earth and no possibility 
of the images being destroyed. Occasionally, we hear of the ^aivas 
being hostile to the Vaisnavas or vice versa, but as in the present 
collection there are both ^aiva and Vaisnava images, no such pos- 
sibility can arise. That the Jainas may have been hostile to the 
Hindus and may have done some damage to the Hindu images is 
hardly possible, because in that case the population of Palodar would 
have been markedly J ain or at least in the village of Palodar there 
would have been a preponderance of Jaina religious monuments. 
As no such monuments exist, the theory that the J aina may have 
been the cause of the destruction of the images has to be abandoned. 

But soon after the Muhammadan conquest and the disappear- 
j , . ance of the Hindu rulers of Gujarat the condition 

GHhe Moslems^ status of the different religious sects 

rapidly changed. The Muhammadan zeal for van- 
dahsm did not fail to influence both the Hindu and Jain religious 
monuments. Both these mighty religious sects of Gujarat suffered 
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at the hands of the Muhammadans perpetrating unamiable acts 
of vandalism with regard to temples, images, and religious 
monuments. There is definite record that in A.D. 1313 the 
Adinatha temple at ^atrunjaya was despoiled by the Muhammadans 
under orders of Ulugh Khan and that the image of the principal 
deity of Adinatha was decapitated. Alauddin later on sacked the 
temple of Somanatha, murdered the priests, and plundered the hoard- 
ed wealth of the temple. Such examples are not at all rare under 
the Moslem rule, but this is not the place to multiply instances. 

Thus it is apparent that the images in the present collection 
were originally consecrated deities in temples but 
Probable rea^ns g^g probably the temples were destroyed by the 

images.^ ° Muhammadans the images were without any 

shelter and were neglected since the 14th century 
when the country passed into the hands of the Muhammadans. 
But in this connection another fact is worthy of notice. The images 
are in perfect state of preservation and appear to have escaped 
spoilation to some extent. Wherever the Muhammadans destroyed 
the temples or the monasteries, they tried their best to disfigure the 
beautiful images by either breaking their heads, legs, or hands, or 
cutting their nose and ears, and in this condition are found most 
of the images of Bengal and Bihar where the monasteries and temples 
were visited by them. This kind of disfiguration was the general 
practice of the conquerors and was probably in conformity with 
their doctrine of iconoclasm. Therefore, it appears somewhat 
strange that we should find in the present collection images so 
beautifully preserved without even any disfigurement alluded to 
before. The only reason that can be offered to explain this pheno- 
menon is that the Hindu priests knowing it for certain that the 
Muhammadans would destroy and disfigure their treasured images 
they themselves buried them underground for their preservation, 
so that they may be utilized by future generations for the purpose 
of worship. 

Uet us hope that a time will come when the imj^es will be 
installed in a suitable manner and the deities embodied, therein will 
shine again in all their might and glory ! 




VIMUTTIMAGGA AND VISUDDHIMAGGA 

By P. V. Bapat 

I intend to give in this short paper a synopsis of the data 
resulting from the comparative study of Upatissa’s Vimuttimagga 
and Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga. Prof. M. Nagai drew attention ‘ 
of Buddhist scholars to the existence, in the Chinese Buddhist 
I^iter^ture, of a book called Cie-to-tao-lung or Vimuttimagga as he 
rendered it in Pali. Nanjio in his Catalogue of the Chinese 
Translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka gives ' Vimoksamarga sastra ’ 
as the Sanskrit rendering of the Chinese title. This Chinese transla- 
tion was made by one Buddhist monk called Seng-cie-po-lo from 
Fu-nan (Siam or Cambodia) early in the sixth century A.D. It is 
well known that Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga was composed in 
the first quarter of the fifth century A.D. It has become a very 
interesting problem for Buddhist scholars to find out the inter- 
relation of these two texts. 

The detailed comparison of these two texts reveals many 
interesting data. 

I. There are many similarities of thought and expressions in 
both the Texts due to some common sources as detailed below : — 

(i) There are numerous texts from the Pali Canon which 

are found in both the texts in identical or almost 
identical words. 

(ii) Passages quoted by Buddhaghosa from the Poranas 

are in a few cases found to be identical or almost 
identical with the passages in the Vimuttimagga. For 
example, the Gath^ quoted* by Buddhaghosa, at 
the end of the eighteenth chapter, dealing with the 
interdependence of nama and rupa and the passages 
in the twenty-second chapter giving the similes * of a 
boat crossing the stream, a lamp that is burning, and 
the Sun that is shining are found in identical or almost 
identical words in the Vimuttimagga. It is also 
interesting to note that the similes referred to just now 
are found also in the sixth chapter of the Petakopadesa, 
though, in words, they differ a little. 


1 J.P.T.S., 1917-1919, pp. 69-80. * P.T.S., edition of Vis., pp. 595-97. 

“ ibid., 690-91. 
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(iii) A passage ascribed by Buddhaghosa to Pubbacariyas 

in the Fifteenth Chapter * explaining how each of the 
six consciousnesses conies into existence is found in 
the Vimuttimagga in a slightly varied and fuller form. 
There are also, on the contrary, some other passages 
where Upatissa refers to former teachers, which are 
found in a slightly varying form in Visuddhimagga. 

(iv) Buddhaghosa quotes from the Atthakathas a very long 

passage * in the chapter on the Asubhanimitta showing 
in a detailed manner how the Yogavacara should go to 
a place where he can find the Asubhanimitta. This 
whole passage is found in the Vimuttimagga. 

(v) Buddhaghosa quotes from Petaka a passage “ which is 

found word for word in the Vimuttimagga. Upatissa 
refers this passage to San Tsang which ordinarily 
means Tipitaka. Passages referred to the same by 
Upatissa in two other places are found in Petako- 
padesa,‘ although so far I have been unable to trace 
this first passage to Petakopadesa. 

(vi) Upatissa also quotes a gatha ascribed ^ to Sariputta by 

both the authors explaining the size of the sensitive 
organ of the eye. 

(vii) There are several other passages found in both the texts, 

though their source may not be known. 

2. While there are several similes and metaphors common to 
both the texts, there are quite a few which are peculiar to Upatissa. 
Among the latter, we find some which suggest the acquaintance of 
Upatissa with Indian medicine. Upatissa also gives some protracted 
similes. For instance, to illustrate the whole process of thought 
when an object is seen through the sense-aperture of the eye, he 
gives the beautiful simile of a king who is asleep, who hears the 
sound of a knock on the door, wakes up, instructs the servant in 
attendance to have the door opened, sees his gardener coming with 
a mango-fruit, eats the mango-fruit which the queen cuts and gives 
to him, gives his judgment about the fruit, and goes back to sleep 
again. In another protracted simile he compares the first eleven 
factors of the Law of Causation to the different stages of the growth 
of the rice-plant, i.e. to vihi, bija, ankura, patra, sakha, rukkha, 
puppha, rasa, s^ or tandula, and again to bija and ankura. 


’ ibid., 488-89. * ibid., 180-81. * ibid., 141. 

* Photographic copy in my possession of Hardy’s mss. in Roman character 
preserved in the Berlin State Library, pp. 157-158. 

‘ P.T.S., edition of Vis., p. 447. 
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It would be quite interesting to know Upatissa’s sources for 
these similes. 

3. Though Upatissa does not differ from Buddhaghosa on 
any fundamental doctrines of Buddhism, it may be noted, however, 
that on minor doctrinal points there are many dis-similarities as 
given below ; — 

(i) Upatissa accepts only thirty-eight kammatthanas, 

although he is aware of the classification of these 
kammatthanas into forty, which is accepted by Buddha- 
ghosa. 

(ii) Upatissa speaks of a kasina-mandala as a circular, 

triangular, or quadrilateral, although he adds that the 
former teachers considered the circular one as the best. 
Visuddhimagga does not mention any triangular, or 
quadrilateral one. 

(iii) Upatissa speaks of the extension of the nimitta of the 

Brahmaviharas to which Buddhaghosa is definitely 
opposed.' 

(iv) Upatissa accepts fourteen cariyas while Buddhaghosa 

definitely and purposely rejects ® them and accepts 
only six. It may be noted here that samabhagacariya 
mentioned among the fourteen by Upatissa is also 
referred to in Petakopadesa. (Hardy’s mss., p. 157.) 

(v) Upatissa gives thirty kinds of rupas while Buddhaghosa 

accepts only twenty-eight, giving * his reasons why 
he rejects any addition to his number. 

(vi) Upatissa gives a different classification of the angas 

assigned to each of the trances, in addition to that 
given by Buddhaghosa. 

(vii) Upatissa has no section on Indriyas as Buddhaghosa 

has. 

(viii) Upatissa explains anuloma-nana as equivalent to thirty- 
seven factors conducive to enlightenment (bodhi- 
pakkhiya-dhamma) while Buddhaghosa puts* it 
between the eight Vipassana-nanas and the thirty- 
seven bodhipakkhiya-dhammas. 

(ix) According to Upatissa, Nevasannanasannayatana- 
samadhi does not become a paccaya of the vipassana, 
while according to Buddhaghosa all kammatthanas do. 

4. The dis-similarity is confined not only to doctrinal points 
but ^o to the manner of treatment. Upatissa’s treatment of the 


' ibid., II2. 


* ibid., loi. 


® ibid., 450. 


* ibid., 670. 
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sections of vedanA, sanna, sankhara, and vinfia^a as well as that on 
the kAyagati-sati is different. Upatissa's explanation of several 
terms such as dhuta, dhutavSda, or of the expressions such as ‘ Vimo- 
cayatn cittam ’ are more natural and simpler than that of Buddha- 
ghosa. Upatissa's interpretation of some words such as ‘ PAti- 
mokkha ’ comes closer to that given in the Vibhafiga. It is also 
noticed that where one goes into details the other does not. 

5. Upatissa gives some new matter to which there is nothing 
corresponding in Buddhaghosa. Upatissa gives in detail the gradual 
development of the child in the womb from week to week. He also 
gives the names of the different worms in the human body located 
in the different parts. Upatissa possibly takes this matter from 
some old Indian work on medicine. One of these names can be 
identified with mrnalamukha. All these names are apparently the 
transliterations of Indian names. The names of worms mentioned 
in Atharvaveda, or Astangahrdaya, Caraka, or Susruta do not agree 
with this fist. The identification of the source of this information 
given by Upatissa will be of great use to solve the problem of the 
inter-relation of the two works. 

6. In addition to San Tsang referred to by name from which 
Upatissa gives quotations, there is also a mention of another work 
called ‘ Sheu-to-lo-Nieh-ti-li-chu' or as elsewhere he puts it ' Nieh- 
ti-li-po-tho-sheu-to-lo ’ which appears to be a transliteration of 
Netripadasutra. With this may be compared the Netripadasastra 
of Sthavira Upagupta (see Louis de la Valee Poussin’s translation of 
Abhidharmakosa ii, 205). The identification of this text would 
also be of great use, especially if its date could be ascertained. 

7. The names Visvamitra and Jamadagni are met with in 
Vimuttimagga. Also at the end of the book there is a reference to 
Moggalliputta Tissa which seems to be rather out of place and thus 
gives room for suspicion that it may be a later interpolation. There 
is also a reference to one Narada. In addition to the proper names 
there are several other Indian words which are retained in their Chinese 
transliterations, such as candMa, acariya, gandhabba, vipassana, 
samatha, patimokkha, parajika, sanghadisesa, sanghati, uttarasanga, 
uppala, paduma, pundarika, candana, tagara, etc. All these names 
tend to point to the Indian origin of the book. 

8. Buddhaghosa often refers in the Visuddhimagga to the 
views of others, and it is discovered that there are about eight or 
nine such references where the views referred to have exact corres- 
pondences in the Vimuttimagga. In some cases, the passages are 
found to be word for word the same. In at least four of these 
cases Dhammapala in his Commentary on the Visuddhimagga ex- 
plains that Buddhaghosa alludes to the adherents of the Abhayagiri 
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school and in one case * he explicitly states that ‘ the word " some ” 
is said with reference to Upatissa, and that he has said so in the 
Vimuttima^a ’ (Ekacce ti Upatissattheram sandhaya Sha. Tena 
hi Vimuttimagge tatha vuttam). This remark is found in the 
[Burmese edition of] Paramatthamanjusa of Mundayana Pitaka 
Press, Rangoon, p. 113. 

The writer need not repeat what he has already said elsewhere * 
about the probable inter-relation of the two books. That opinion 
is based on this explicit statement of Dhammapala, the internal 
evidence of the two books, and the circumstantial evidence obtained 
from the religious conditions prevailing in Ceylon at the time of 
Buddhaghosa’s stay in Ceylon. 

Recently the writer has also discovered * that there is a Tibetan 
version of at least one chapter on ‘ Dhutahgas ’ from Vimuttimagga 
which closely agrees with the Chinese version and differs from the 
Pali version wherever the Chinese version differs from it. The 
writer has also found that the Petakopadesa of Mahakaccayana 
contains several passages from Vimuttimagga though they may not 
be found in Visuddhimagga. But that is a separate topic which 
may form the subject of another paper. 


’ ibid., 102. 

* Harvard Studies in Classical Philology XLHI, 1932. 

® I read a pajx'r on this subject at the seventh session of the Oriental Conference 
held at Baroda (December, 1933). 



INDRA AND V^TRA 

By A. Berriedai^e Keith 

The more Vedic mythology is studied, the more obvious does 
it become that it is the product of much sacerdotal reflection and 
of a long process of development. The Rigveda presents us with 
a series of complex problems which are exceedingly hard to solve, 
and the help given by the Avesta is far from aiding us to achieve 
clear views of the character of Indo-Iranian religion. It is legiti- 
mate, therefore, to question even long current views, and the effort 
to reconstruct one aspect of Indo-Iranian belief which has recently 
been made by B. Benveniste and L. Renou ' deserves the most 
respectful consideration. No doubt it is not wholly original ; the 
authors are at pains to show in what measure their results have 
been anticipated by other scholars, and the fulness of the informa- 
tion which they present is admirably adapted to help their case. 

The orthodox doctrine is probably that Indra Vrtrahan, the 
epithet being derived from the most essential feat of the god, 
was an Indo-Iranian conception, but owing to the effect of the 
religious movement of Zoroaster, the god fell from favour and is 
found in the Avesta only as a demon of insignificant importance, 
while the epithet appears as denoting the genius of victory, the 
power which overcomes obstacles. The view now suggested is 
very different. The Avestan evidence is regarded as perpetuating 
the older state of things. There is no trade in it of a demon ; vrSra 
denotes ‘ resistance ', and the Avesta knows Vr^ragna, who has 
in the Veda the parallel Vrtrahan, but the Avesta knows nothing 
of the deification of the slaughter of foes ; the god is simply the 
personification of victory in offence. It is in Indian mythology 
that there has developed the idea of a personal Vrtra as a demon. 
This view can be supported by the colourless character of the demon, 
and by the evidence of language which suggests that vrtra was 
originally a neuter, the plural regularly being unmistakably so, 
while Avestan has only the neuter. Again it is much easier to 
understand how in India Vrtrahan ceases to be independent, and 
becomes normally an epithet of Indra, than to see why in the Avesta 
we find on the one hand Vrflragna, and on the other Indra as a 
mere demon ; it is not easy to see why the Iranians should have 
made him a demon because of his delight in the drinking of Soma, 


* Vrira et VrOragm : Etude de Mythologie indoiranienne (Paris, 1934). 
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yet have re-established his honour by deifying his distinctive Vedic 
epithet Vrtrahan.* 

These general views are reinforced by an examination of the 
mode in which Indra-Vrtrahan can be explained as the product of 
syncretism. As Indo-Iranian we must recognize the existence of a 
warrior god who triumphs over his enemies and affords assurance of 
victory to those whom he aids. Such a deity appears clearly in the 
Avesta. Vrtrahan in the Rigveda admittedly shares but feebly this 
aspect, being primarily an epithet of Indra. We must, however, 
recognize that this is a secondary state of affairs, and must believe 
that Vrtrahan was once an independent deity. Unfortunately, for 
this view the evidence is clearly wanting. It is true that other gods, 
such as Agni, Soma, and the Alvins occasionally have the epithet, 
and that the word may be applied to such ideas as vajra, angu, 
vacas, mada, ^ardha, or (usma. But these instances do not help us 
at all ; the syncretism of the Rigveda is such that it is most natural 
that the epithet of Indra should have been applied on occasion to 
other gods and to instrumentalities of the gods. Nor can any 
weight be allowed to the suggestion that Avesta and Rigveda alike 
allude in connection with vfOra to the Turanian Danus. Every 
reasonable probability connects dam or ddnava in relation to Vrtra 
in the Rigveda with the idea of ‘ stream ’ or ‘ water ', and denies 
any connection with Turanian Danus in Yt. xiii. 38. It is easier 
and more natural to hold that we have in the Avesta an independent 
development, and this is strongly confirmed by the fact — admitted 
as presenting a difficulty by the authors — that the Avestan has no 
exact parallel to the epithet Vrtrahan, but instead has an abstract 
made masculine, Vrfiragna. The form appears to attest the 
secondary character of the development. The attempt to remove 
this difficulty by claiming that divergence of form has not prevented 
identification of Aflwya and Vedic Aptya is not in point ; the essential 
fact is that the deity in the Avesta by his name is a secondary pro- 
duct of priestly reflection, and presumably is not the original of the 
epithet Vrtrahan. 

A second element in the making of the Indra legend is found 
in the common idea of the contest between a hero and a monster, 
Zeus and Typhon, Hercules and the Hydra, Apollo and Python, 
Thorr and the serpent, Marduk and Tiamat, GilgameS and Humbaba. 
In India we have Indra and Vrtra, but in Iran waitauna and A2i 
Dahaka. It is argued that we do not know that in Iran Indra figured 
as a demon slayer. It is true that Kretschmer * has claimed to find 


^ As suggested by Reichelt, Avesta Reader, pp. ii8, 119. 
^ Kleinasi et Forsck i. 297ff. 
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in Hittite mythology a reference to Innara as aiding the storm god 
to destroy a dragon by inducing a certain Hupa&iya to make the 
dragon drunk and to chain him. But, as Sommer * declares that the 
text refers to a goddess Inara — not Innara — as winning Hupa&iya's 
aid by promising him her favour, it may be admitted that no great 
stress can be laid on the alleged parallel. There is, however, nothing 
in this evidence to discount the originality of the Indra-Vrtra 
legend. It is perfectly possible to regard its disappearance in Avestan 
as secondary. The same conclusion is suggested by consideration 
of the third element of the Indian myth as interpreted by the authors. 
In India the slaying of Vrtra effects a release of waters in the skies 
and of streams on earth, for both aspects are to be discerned in 
the various descriptions in the Rigveda of the slaying of the dragon. 
In the Avesta we find a separation between the slaying of A^i Dahaka 
by ffraitauna and the victory of the star Ti§triya over the demon 
of drought Apavrta,* which serves to set free the waters of the 
rain and of the sea Varukarta and the streams which depend upon 
it. The Indian version seems both simpler and more natural than 
the Avestan, which presents the appearance of later specialization 
rather than of a more primitive separation of motives. To dissect 
myths and to resolve them into what may seem to us natural com- 
ponent factors may prove to be merely a distortion of the primitive 
myth. The relations of the Avestan, Ti§triya and Apavrta have 
no appearance of early character or of Indo-Iranian provenance. 

M. Benveniste suggests with Kretschmer that the name of 
Indra is borrowed from the Hittite or Kuwi, but asserts that there 
is no proof that innara in Hittite was a divine name. It seems 
quite impossible to accept this suggestion. If the base of Indra 
is Indo-European, it seems wholly unnecessary to find in it a Hittite 
loan word.® But this suggestion is not vital to M. Benveniste’s 
views. 

Further M. Benveniste seeks to show that, as opposed to 
Vrtfragna, who is a deity proper, Indra is no more than a hero. 
His conception of a god as opposed to a hero stresses the connection 
of the hero with humanity ; his worshippers form him in their own 
image, they can make fun of him in adoring him ; he is bound up 
with some accomplishment, some victory, unlike the god who is 
connected with some element or energy and yet exists apart from 


^ Die Ahhijara-Vrkunden (1932), p. 382. 

* Wackernagel (Kuhn-Festscharft, pp. isSff.) takes the name as ‘ Water-restrainer,' 
which would give an Avestan parallel to Vrtra. Bartholomse {Airlob, 72) connects 
it with the Greek aphedS, to singe off. 

® Gray, Iran. Rel., p. 181 accepts connection with Anglo-Saxon ent. 
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his manifestations ; he must die to attain the rank of hero. He 
cites as proofs of the hero character of Indra the much greater 
personification of him in the Rigveda than of the other gods ; the 
criticisms of him which seem to have been current among the 
Brahmans who did not welcome over kindly to their pantheon a 
god of the Ksatriyas ; his exclusion by some from the drinking of the 
Soma. He has won deification by his great achievement in slaying the 
dragon, and has ultimately come to absorb the divine figure of Vrtra- 
han. But it can hardly be said that any of these contentions is of 
much probative force. The exceptional character of the personi- 
fication of Indra can abundantly be explained by the simple facts of his 
case. He is essentially one of the less transparent gods, whose 
physical basis has become obscure, and around whom, therefore, 
legends can easily be formed.* It is important also that he is a god 
in close relation to his worshippers, and therefore assumes freely many 
functions. It is perfectly obvious that a god with popular features 
of the kind found in Indra was not likely to meet with acceptance 
by Zoroaster, and this fact is sufficient to account for his degradation 
in Avestan belief. But the Vedic evidence clearly affords us no 
ground to trace him to other than a divine origin, whatever be the 
origin we ascribe to gods in general. 

Another difficulty of M. Benveniste’s theory is seen when we 
consider India’s relation to Vrtra. We are asked to find a guiding 
link in the Avestan doctrine which makes flraitauna victorious 
over the demon by participating in the power of Vreragna ; in other 
words he draws from the god Vreragna the power to overthrow the 
enemy. This is a complex idea in comparison with the natural 
suggestion that Indra and Vrtra are early opposed as god and demon, 
and that Vrtrahan means simply what it obviously suggests, ' slayer 
of Vrtra ’. Indeed, it is easy to argue that Vreragna is a complex 
and late figure, especially as he is assigned the power to assume 
ten incarnations. The idea that gods can assume shapes at will 
is Indo-Iranian,^ but the specification of the number is late in India, 
and it seems eminently reasonable to refuse to accept the view 
that Vrtrahan was ever in Indo-Iranian times a distinct abstract 
deity, the power which overcomes resistance, from whom India has 
devised a demon Vrtra, unknown to Iran. The argument that it is 
more natural for India to unite ideas than for Iran to separate those 
which in Indo-Iranian belief were united appears without weight. 
It is not even as if Iran had the true representation of Vrtrahan 
as the genius of victory ; what is given is the derivative form 


* Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, i. 124. 

* Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, pp. 41, 151. 
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Vmagna, which suggests a secondary development. ' Zoroastrian- 
ism writes Carnoy,' ^ being inclined to abstraction and to personify- 
ing abstractions, has created a genius of victory, embodying the 
conquest of evil creatures and foes of every description which the 
myths attribute to Thraetaona, Tishtrya, and other heroes'. It is 
easy to understand how in this elaborate figure the simpler Vrtrahan 
disappears. For the degradation of Indra from divine to demoniac 
dimensions a cause is suggested by Gray ^ ; in India Indra was 
closely connected with the bringing of beneficent rain at the monsoons, 
while in Iran he was associated with the heavy rains of winter 
which bring malaria in their track. Whether this be the cause or 
not, it is impossible to deny Indo-Iranian character to Indra, as 
ingeniously suggested by Kshetresa Chandra Chattopadhyaya.* 

No doubt, Vrtra has a name of transparent meaning, derived 
from the function he assumes of holding back the flow of the waters, 
but that is no sound ground for postulating that as a demon he is 
derived from, and is not the source of, Vrtrahan. Nor can it fairly 
be said that he lacks definite character * ; indeed, for a demon he is 
given a relatively distinct personality, which cannot well be explained 
away by the supposition that poetic imagination created him from 
an abstract ' resistance ' by investing him with some of the trappings 
of the god who overthrows him. While his existence in the Avestan 
period cannot be proved, the fact that Vrtra is essentially a serpent, 
and that there is the parallel of A:^i Dahaka ^ in Iran suggests very 
strongly that the disappearance of Vrtra as a demon name is of no 
cogent force. 

M. Benveniste suggests that between Indo-Iranian mythology 
and that of Vedic India there falls to be considered the influence 
which must have been exercised on the Vedic Aryans by the 
indigenous culture of Molienjo-daro, which must have developed a 
mythology of original character, and this must have acted strongly 
on the half barbarous Aryans. He, indeed, is inclined to hold that 
they owed as much to this civilization as the Greeks to the Creto- 
Mycenean.^ Here, however, exception must be taken. We know 
from the evidence of excavation that the Greek invaders did occupy 
lands and sites of rich culture and advanced religion, and we can 

^ Iranian Mythology, p. 271. 

* Iran. Rel., p. 182. 

® Proc. Fourth Oriental Conference, pp. 11-24. 

* Macdoiiell, Vedic Mythology, pp. I58ff. 

® Cf. Carnoy, Iranian Mythology, pp. 265-67. The epithet Dahaka is of 
uncertain meaning ; if Gray's view (Iran. ReL, p. 190) is correct, we may have a 
combination of a mythical figure, A&i, and a historical invader. 

® See M. P. Nilsson, The Mycenaan Origin of Greek Mythology (1932). 
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therefore without hesitation assume a deep and far going influence 
on Greek religion of the older culture. In the case of the Mohenjo- 
daro civilization our information is still far from adequate to gauge 
its effect on the invading Aryans. If the evidence of date accepted 
by Sir J. Marshall is valid, it would seem that the culture, which 
is of unknown provenance and a singularly individual character, 
was in decadence before the Aryan invasion, and there is a total 
dearth of evidence as to actual contact with the Aryans of the 
Rigveda. That Vedic religion has advanced from that of the Indo- 
Iranian period may safely be assumed, but of the causes we have 
little knowledge, and the Iranian evidence is rendered very difficult 
to interpret and to utilize because of the great reforming movement 
of Zoroaster, which has obscured the earlier religion of Iran, in 
which a truer parallel to Vedic religion is naturally sought. 



EARTHQUAKES IN INDIA 

By A. F. M. Abdui, Ai,i 

The great earthquake of the 15th January of the present year, 
in northern India, the memory of which is still fresh in the minds 
of the people of this sub-continent, created an unusual interest in 
the minds of students and laymen alike in natural phenomenon of 
this character. 

I propose to give in this paper accounts of previous earthquakes, 
culled from official records, which may prove valuable from the 
point of view of the student as well as the layman. The records 
which are in the custody of the Imperial Record Department tell 
us that there was a great earthquake in the year 1762. We have 
a letter from Bartho : Plaisted to Harry Verelst, dated ist May, 
1762, which describes a quake which took place at Chittagong on 
the 2nd April, 1762 at 5 p.m. The letter ' runs thus :~ 

‘ The Earthquake that happen’d on the 2d of April at 5 p.m. 
has made such devastation that nothing but a view of the place 

wou’d give credit to the several reports made thereof ; I sail’d 

thro’ the middle of the borders of the water of the creek and 
sometimes found four fathoms. Julkudde River at the entrance 
for a mile up is entirely stopt, where before there was from two to 
four fathoms. The shoal on the right hand going in is entirely 
sunk, and I found four fathoms where it used to be dry at low water. 
However, it still is a very safe harbour, and easier now to enter 
by its being wider, but the shore on each side appears to be im- 
practicable to be made habitable, being too low and almost over- 
flowed in the springs. The tide rises here in the change 12 feet 9 
inches perpendicular.’ 

The next important Indian earthquake about which we get 
thrilling accounts from the records^ happened on the i6th June, 
1819 and the three following days at Cutch, specially at Bhooj on 
the evening at 10 minutes before 7 o’clock. We find from the 
papers that a strange phenomenon occurred during this shock 
namely that a large tract of country in Guzerat, which was quite 
dry and insolated, was suddenly filled with a vast sheet of water. 
Let the following letters give us a graphic description of this terrible 
disaster : — 

' Home Dept. I.O. records, 5th April to 24th September, 1762, p. 32. 

* Pol, O.C.’s 28th August, 1819, Nos. 6-9. 
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William Newnham, Esquire, 

Acting Chief Secretary to Government, 

Bombay. 

Sir, 

It is with sincere regret that I have to inform you that this 
place was visited by an Earthquake yesterday evening at lo minutes 
before 7 o'clock. The effects of the shock which lasted nearly two 
minutes, have been the levelling of the Fort Wall to the ground. 
Not a hundred yards of the wall remain in any one spot, and guns, 
towers, etc. are all hurled in one mass of ruin. 

The destruction in the town has been distressing and awful ; 
not Jth of the houses are standing and those that do remain are all 
ruined. I cannot yet state the particulars of the losses, but I may 
in one word say that a flourishing population has been reduced in 
one moment to wretchedness and misery. I fear we shall have to 
lament the loss of upwards of one hundred people, besides those hurt. 

Reports from the country state similar disasters in all the villages 
round about, and letters from Bhooj inform us, that that fort is 
much in the same condition as Anjar. 

Slight shocks still continue to be felt, and I shall, at the first 
leisure moment, report such particulars as I may be able to collect. 

I have the honour, etc., 

(Sd.) J. MacMurdo, 

Anjar, Resdt. at Bhooj and Collector 

lyth June, 1819. at Anjar. 


To 

Captain Thomas Morgan, 

Commanding at Anjar. 

Sir, 

It is of the most importance for the safety of the town of 
Anjar that the Wursameree, and Sorlia, gateways, and the water 
drains, should be cleared of ruins, in order that the water may pass 
off, winch would otherwise, in case of rains, swamp the better half 
of the town. 

2. In consequence of the threatening appearance of the weather, 
and all the town people being at present too much employed in 
rescuing their families and small remains of property, I take the 
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liberty to request, should you have no objections that a proportion 
of the regular sepoys be permitted to aid for a few days for the 
public good by their labour, in working parties to clear the passages 
for water and the gateways. I make this request with less hesita- 
tion as the dreadful misfortune has fallen with comparatively trifling 
weight upon the men of the Detachment. 

I have the honour to be, etc., 

Anjar, (Sd.) James MacMurdo, 

lyth June, 1819. Resdt. at Bhooj and Collr. of Anjar. 


To 

Captain James MacMurdo, 

Resident at Bhooj and Collector at Anjar. 

Sir, 

Consistently with the military duties required of the 
Garrison under existing circumstances I am concerned to say it is 
not in my power to comply with your request. Their duties, I am 
ready to allow, should give way to necessities of greater magnitude, 
but until that is the case, I conceive the employment of soldiers in 
occupations of the nature required, would be improper and in- 
consistent with the established usage of the service. 

I have the honour to be, etc., 

(Sd.) Thomas Morgan, 

Anjar, Captain Commanding, Anjar. 

17th June, 1819. 


To Political Department. 

William Newnham, Esq., 

Acting Chief Secretary to Government, 

Bombay. 

Sir, 

Since my address under date the 17th instant, accounts 
have been received from various quarters of the countr5\ There is 
every reason to believe that the shock has destroyed in a greater or 
less degree, every fort and town from Arrisir to Duckput ; many 
of the villages round about Anjar are reduced to heaps of rubbish 
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and I fear that those in Cutch and Wagur generally are little less 
injured. Bhooj has been a greater sufferer ; the walls of the town 
level with the ground ; the palace in many parts in the same state, 
and the private dwelling houses are in ruins. The loss of lives is 
not exactly ascertained, but the lowest calculation makes it 500 
people. The Rao’s family has escaped, with the exception of one 
old lady, the widow of the Raidhun. Mandavee is stated to have 
lost only 125 people. Accounts from Moorbee state that that 
town to be in ruins. 

2. Our loss in Anjar has been greater than I had at first 
supposed. We have to lament the loss of 166 lives besides, and 
about double that number wounded, many of whom severely. Out 
of 4,500 houses of which the town is composed, about 1,500 are so 
completely destroyed, as not to leave one stone upon another. 
They are overturned from the very foundation. About 1,000 
more are laid in ruins, and so dreadful has been the shock, that of 
the 2,000 standing, some are injured and many uninhabitable. The 
fort cannot now bear that name, as there is not a third of it re- 
maining in different parts, and even those are likely to fall with the 
first rain. 

3. It is impossible to describe the misery of the unfortunate 
people. Their property is buried in ruins, and exposed, without 
the possibility of saving it, to the weather ; their families, some 
among the ruins and some in the open fields exposed in the same 
wretched condition. The calamity has been so general that not 
a labourer can be had for money and the richer and more respectable 
class of people are seen sitting surrounded by their families, on the 
spot where their houses once stood, in the most helpless and 
destitute situation. 

4. I have not in my power to assist them materially but what 
is in my power I have done. Free ingress and egress has been 
given to all property without taxes, and I venture to suggest to 
Government to continue this favour towards the people at least 
for some months to come. It seems impossible to levy' duties from 
a town in ruins. 

5. I have set the labouring people about cleaning the streets 
and making passages for the water to escape ; for if the rains were 
to set in with violence, the lower and greatest part of the town 
would, in the present state, be 6 feet under water. 

6. I applied to the Commanding Officer for the assistance of 

* 4 ante ^ working party, but I am sorry to say that he 

p. 4 an e. think it proper to allow the men to be 

employed in assisting the inhabitants. Enclosed* is the correspond- 
ence for the information of Government. 
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7. Since writing the foregoing, 150 Dooley bearers have been 
kindly sent by Colonel Milnes to our assistance. 

I have the honour to be, etc., 

(Sd.) James MacMurdo, 

Anjar, Resdt, at Bhooj (S- Collr. at Anjar. 

igth June, 1819. 

P.S. — I have neglected to observe that the public buildings of 
every description including the Judge’s dwelling house, Offices, 
etc. are rendered unsafe to inhabit. 

(Sd.) James MacMurdo. 


To 

William Newnham, Esquire, 

Acting Chief Secretary to Government, 

Bombay. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to report for the information of 
Government that since I returned to Bhooj, I have ascertained the 
damage sustained by that town to be much greater than I had 
supposed. The loss in lives has not been correctly ascertained, as 
bodies continue to be dug out from the ruins. About a thousand 
have already been found. The Fort is in a most ruinous state, 
but although there is little of it entire, there are few places so com- 
pletely levelled to the ground as that of Anjar. As near as can be 
calculated, seven thousand houses have been overturned, and few 
or none in the city left uninjured. 

The palace which is an immense mass of building has beeir 
dreadfully shattered. All the upper parts overturned, and the 
pile, as low as the lower floor, rent and shook, so as to render the 
whole nearly uninhabitable. I am happy to say that the Rao’s 
family has escaped without further loss, than already reported. The 
Ex-Rao is removed to tents near those of the Residency, where he 
is guarded by a Detaclmient of 100 rank and file ; the Rao Dessul 
and all the females of the family, are also in tents outside the 
town where I hope to be able to persuade them to remain until 
some place can be made secure for their reception. 

I may observe that although the whole of Cutch has suffered 
nearly equally in regard to loss of houses, yet I am glad to say that 
the proportion of lives lost in different places bears no affinity. 
Perhaps Bhooj has lost as many as the whole of Cutch put together. 
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In Mandavi ii6, and in Luckput 150, are said to have suffered. The 
Jharejhas have in some instances lost members of their families'; 
Koteree, Thera, Kaira, Mothara and Nangercha are spoken of, as 
having experienced the most dreadful effects from the shock — but 
perhaps, there is little difference anywhere. 

A number of phenomena are said to have occurred at the 
moment of the shock, but I shall only remark that, which appears 
the most striking. The Runn and Bhunee on the North of Cutch 
between that province and the insolated district of Kaiora which was 
quite dry, was suddenly filled with a sheet of water, the extent of 
which on the East and West was not known, but its breadth was 
generally about six miles, and its depth gradually increased to 
upwards of 2| feet, after which, in a few hours the waters subsided to 
about half that quantity. Horsemen who crossed this tract on the day 
following the shock, describe a number of cones of soft sand elevated 
above the water, the tops of which were bubbling with air and 
water when they passed. As far as I have learnt, the sandy bed of 
every dry river in Cutch was filled for a short space of time with 
a flood of water. These waters have the colour and taste of the soil 
from whence they were ejected. 

The effects which this awful visitation may have on the pros- 
perity of Cutch, and consequently on our interests, are very material, 
but I shall defer entering on the subject until the return of the 
Bhyaut to Bhooj (from their homes, whether the late event has 
called them), shall enable me to mature my sentiments. 

1 have the honour, etc., 
Bhooj, 23rd June, 1819. (Sd.) J. MacMurdo. 


The next important Indian earthquake about which our records 
speak happened in Northern India on the 26th August, 1833— a 
century before the last Bihar disaster and 14 years after the Cutch 
quake. In this seismic disturbance the shock extended more 
or less in the same tract of country as the last Bihar quake. The 
following English translation from the newspaper ‘ Aina-i-Sikandar ’, 
dated the 9th September, 1833, and the records’ of the Imperial 
Record Department give a graphic account of this dreadful cala- 
mity : — 

‘ A severe earthquake occurred at Muzaffarpur on Monday, the 
8th Rabi-us-Sani (26th August, 1833) an hour before sunset. The 
tremor subsided in a short while but it returned after eight hours. 


* Mily, Board O.C., asth March, 1834, No. 59 ; Pol. O.C. 13 Sept., 1833, No. 22. 
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Between that day and the next morning six shocks took place at 
intervals. The officials as well as the populace left their houses and 
encamped in the open fields. The mosque, the roof of the Civil 
Court and the house of Mir J afar Shah toppled down. At Azimabad 
(Patna) too, severe shocks were felt but luckily none of the houses 
and buildings were injured. On the 27th August at about 10 a.m. 
torrential rain fell in Monghyr and a large number of huts was 
swept away. After mid-day a fearful rumbling was heard issuing 
from the direction of the river. This continued for two minutes 
when the earthquake came on with such intensity that people lost their 
senses and massive buildings were thrown from their foundations. 
It went on for three minutes and then it ceased. Should it have 
lasted a little longer not a single soul could have survived and the 
.structures would have fallen till there was nothing left standing 
between the desolate earth and the sky. In Bhagalpore also the 
quake lasted a minute.’ 

(Translated from the Aina-i-Sikandar, dated ^th September, 1833.) 
From 

Captain Wm. Sage, 

Executive Officer, 3rd Division. 

To 

Eieutenant Colonel Tickell, C.B., 

Superintending Engineer, Lower Provinces, 

Mozaffarpore, Oct. 21st, 1833. 
Sir, 

I. Reporting the I have the honour to acquaint you that 
inspection of the having inspected the buildings at Chuprah and 
Sh S^iugE Singhea at neither of which places 1ms any ex- 
and arrival at tensive injury been done by the earthquake, I 
-Muzafferpore. arrived here yesterday. 

2. Tne river this year has cut away the whole of the village 
<4taf ti to the north of the Jail with the entire Bund 
course the river forttiing the high road to Mullye and the private 
took during the Bund crossing the tail of the Lake to the Indigo 
rains and damage Factory is broken up in four or five places. The 
done to the com- River when in full took its course through the 
tSown”* tapping the Bund and bridge and destroying 

the land communication between the Island and 
the Town. It has now subsided and flows in its old Channel. 

The River appears to have acted with most violence, in its 
egress from the Lake one hundred and forty feet from the bridge 
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Northward when the road has been destroyed and several pits 
excavated by the force of the stream 40 x 30 x 8. 

The bund and bridge are not at all injured nor is there now 
any appearance of their having so lately been under water. 

3. The Jail has escaped any serious injury from the earth- 

quake but at the north-west angle it is only 
3. Dangerous con- 285 feet and at the north-east angle it is only 
;r£ distant from the river edge, 

the river. The escape of this angle is, owing to a small 

patch of clay, which appears to have off the stream 
although not twenty feet from it. Along the North Wall there is 
nothing but sand, which the River has deeply indented and having 
passed the projection of clay has cut into the bank again carrying 
away eighty-seven feet of land which last year remained between 
the Jail Hospital wall and the bank of the river. 

4. The Jail Hospital has been slightly cracked by the earth- 

quake but the necessity of calculating for repairs 


4. Damage done is done away by the encroachment of the river, 
to the Hospital The north-east angle of the compound wall 
compound wall by has fallen into the stream to the extent of seventy 
the corrosion of the northern and fifty feet on the eastern 

itig instructions as margin of the river cuts the sections 01 

to a substitute for the broken angle and the water is only thirty feet 


the present Jail and (of slope) from the east and nineteen feet from 
Hospital. the north section of the broken wall. A reference 


to the plan in your office will at once show you 
that the corrosion of the stream this year is decisive of the question 
of stability as regards the Jail and that the sooner something is 
resolved on as a substitute for it, the better. 


5. The Circuit Bungalow and the Collector's Cutcherry have 
received slight cracks from the Earthquake and 
5. Showing the thirty-six feet of the parapet wall of the latter 
little damage done have fallen down. Provision has been made for 
to the Circuit Bun- repair of these buildings in the annual report 

for’s^Cutcherry bv forw^arded as soon as the esti- 

thc Earthquake', mates are prepared. 

Reporting depar- 6. Tomorrow I leave this for Mullye whence, 
ture for Mullye. should any thing unusual have occurred, I shall 
again have the pleasure of reporting to you. 


I have, etc., 

(Sd.) W. Sage, 

Ex. Offr., sd. Divn. 
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Nepal Residency, August 28th, 1833. 

W. H. Macnaghten, Esquire, 

Political Secretary to Government, 

Fort William. 

Sir, 

I am concerned to inform that a severe shock of Earth- 
quake occurred here about ii o’clock p.m. of the 26th whereby the 
Residency house and offices sustained some injury, though not 
material, nor accompanied by hurt of any human being. We owe 
our escape from serious loss to our insulated situation and to the 
substantial nature of our edifices for, I am sorry to say, the destruction 
of houses and of lives has been great throughout the towns of the 
Valley. 

In Cathmandu, the Capital, as many as 130 houses are said to 
have been reduced to heaps of ruins, and at least 25 souls to have 
perished among them. 

At Bhatgaon, Patan, Deo-Patan, and elsewhere, the injury 
done to property and to life is stated to have been much more exten- 
sive, in proportion than that sustained by the Capital. At Bhatgaon, 
for instance, not less than 120 persons are reported to have been 
killed by the fall of edifices during the shock. The vast pagoda of 
Jagannath and the Minars of Bhim Sen (the principal ornaments of 
the Capital) are level with the Earth ; the Durbar of Patan is shattered 
to pieces, and many other public edifices, sacred and profane, in 
all parts of the Valley have been irreparably injured. 

The principal shock was preceded by one less severe, which 
occurred at 6 o’clock p.m., and it has been followed, and still is, 
by many others, more or less trivial, but occurring so frequently, 
up to the present moment, that the population of the towns dare 
not return to their dwellings notwithstanding the inclemency of the 
weather. 

Whilst I write, the Earth is trembling under my feet, and the 
unhappy population of the crowned Capital are responding with an 
audible wail of awe and fear to every mutter of the Earthquake. 
The Maharaja is encamped in Bhandar Khand, having, with his 
family, escaped all injury. 

I have the honour, etc., 

(Sd.) B. H. Hodgson, 
Resident. 




THE ERA USED BY THE KU§ANA KINGS 

By Dhirendra Nath Mukherji 

The question has all along been raging ; to what era are the 
dates of Kaniska and his successors to be referred to ? Prof. Sten 
Konow is of opinion that the epoch of the era is A.D. 128-9. 

Rapson holds that the same should be referred to the ^aka era of 
A.D. 78. The late Dr. V. A. Smith at first considered the epoch 
to be A.D. 120, then A.D. 78, and, lastly again, A.D. 120. But it 
seems that it has occurred to no scholar to try to solve this question 
in the light of astronomical calculation. There are dates in some 
inscriptions of these Kusana kings which contain astronomical data 
of importance and which admit of verification. They conclusively 
prove that the late J. F. Fleet and Dr. 0 . Franke are right in taking 
these dates to be years of the Vikrama era. The following are the 
only dates which are capable of verification and which I am glad 
I have been able to verify : — 

1. The Zeda inscription of Kaniska (No. DXXV) * is dated 
‘ Sam. II, on the 20. d. of the month Asadha, in Uttaraphalguna ’. 
Now, current Vikrama year ii is equivalent to (58 — 10) or 48 B.C. 
( = K.Y. 3054). Kaliyuga year 3054 elapsed= (365-25876x3054) 
or 1115500-25 days. The Julian day number of the epoch of the 
Kaliyuga era (3102 B.C., i8th February) = 588466. Therefore the 
JuUan day number of the initial day of solar Vaisakha in K.Y. 3054 
= (1115500-254-588466) or 1703966-25 daj's, equivalent to March 
i 6'25 days 48 B.C. The solar months of Vaisakha and Jyaistha 
total 62*36 days. Therefore the 20th of Asadha is equivalent to 
June 6. On calculation we find that Naksatra UttaraphalgunI 
began on this day about 9 h. 45 m. in the morning. 

2. The Manikiala inscription of Kaniska (No. RXXVT) is 
dated ‘ Saih. 18, on the 20. day in the month of Karttika, on this 
first {tithi)’. Now, Vikrama Saihvat 18= (58— 17) or 41 B.C. Cal- 
culating similarly as the above we find that the last day of Asvina 
was the T9th September and that the 20th of Karttika was the 
qth October, 41 B.C., on which day ^ukla pratipad (the first tithi) 
began at ii h. 35 m. in the morning. 

3. The Und inscription (No. DXXXVII) is dated ‘ Sam. 61, 
on the eighth day, d. 8, of the month Caitra in Purvasadha ’. Now, 
Vikrama Sarfavat 61 expired is equivalent to A.D. 4-5. Calculating 


^ As numbered in Prof. Sten Konow's Kharo^thl Inscr, {CJ,L, Vol. II, pt. i). 
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as before the 8th day of Caitra was February 21, A.D. 5, on which 
day Naksatra Purvasadha continued till 7 h. 35 m. in the night. 

4. The newly discovered Kalawan inscription {E.I., Vol. XXI, 
p. 259) is dated ' Sam. 134 . . ., in the first Sravana month ’. Now, 
Vikrama Sarhvat 134 current is equivalent to A.D. 76. Calculating 
as before, we find that in this year the initial day of Sravana was 
June 19-07 d. and the last day of Sravana was July 20-54 d. Now 
there was a new moon on June 20-29 d. and another on July 19-93 d. 
Both these new moons falling in solar ^ravana, the month of ^ravana 
was intercalary in this year. 

5. The Taxila scroll inscription (No^ XXVII) is dated ‘ Saih. 
136, on the 15. day of the first month Asadha ’. Now, Vjkrama 
year 136 expired = A.D. 79. In this year the initial day of Asadha 
was May 19-20 d., and the last day of Asadha was June 19-84 d. 
There was one new moon on May 19-66 d., and another on June 
17-94 d. Both these new moons falling in solar Asadha, the month 
of Asadha was intercalary in this year. 

bn Prof. Steii Konow’s epoch of an old §aka era (84-83 B.C.) 
the Kalawan plate of Saiii. 134, even when taken as a current year, 
yields, on Dr. Van Wijk’s mode of reckoning, Bhadra as an inter- 
calary month. Being unable to verify this date Dr. Sten Konow 
now wishes to give up the meaning of ddyasya for ayasa. For, 
says he : ‘It seems to me that the Kalawan inscription in showing 
that the word ayasa in the silver scroll * cannot be used for an 
astronomical calculation of the era has made it as good as certain 
that we have to do with an epoch practically identical with the 
Vikrama era...' {J.R.A.S., 1932, p. 964). But this does not 
seem to be right. Ayasa cannot be ‘ of Azes ’, for then other in- 
scriptions also should have been found associated with this dis- 
tinctive mark. From the verifications already made it is clear that 
Prof. Sten Konow rightly suspects ' that we have to do wdth an 
epoch practically identical with the Vikrama era ’. But he could 
not shake off his pet theory of the old ^aka era to which he was 
wedded. 

On the basis of Prof. Sten Konow’s assumption that Kaniska’s 
accession cannot be dated earlier than the initial point of the Saka 
era (A.D. 78) and not much later than A.D. 135, Dr. Van Wijk 
calculated the epoch of the era used in Kushan inscriptions to be 
A.D. 128-29. On this epoch he calculated the Zeda inscription 
of ‘ Sana, ii, the 20. d. of the month Asadha, in Uttaraphalguna ’ 
to correspond to June 19, A.D. 139. But when he came over the 


That is, of Taxila dated 136. 
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Und inscription of ‘ Saih. 6i, on the eighth day of the month Caitra 
in Purva^dha he could not verify this on the equal space division 
of the Naksatras and reckoning with the unequal space division 
of the Naksatras he found the date to correspond to February 26, 
A.D. 189. Dr. Van Wijk assumed that these ‘ Asadha di 20 
‘ Caitra di 8 etc. denote the tithis and lunar months beginning 
from full moon. But these are very improbable assumptions. 
When, however, he came over to the calculation of intercalary months 
he assumed the lunar months to run from new moon to new moon. 
Moreover, even on his own assumption and calculation we find that 
knna astaml ended on the 25th February at 3 h. 36 m. a.m. at 
night. Hence, 26th February is evidently a misprint for February 
25. On the 25th February, Naksatra Mula continued the whole 
day till 7 p.m. in the night on the equal space divisions of the 
Naksatras. Hence Dr. Van Wijk resorted to the unequal space 
divisions and remarked that the equal division of the Naksatras 
was a late and artificial one. But this is an unwarranted remark. 
The equal division of the Naksatras was in use at least from the 
time of the Vedahga Jyotisha (14th century B.C.). One reference 
from tlie same book will clear the point : ardha-pancama bhas-tn-rtu, 
i.e. a seasorl {rtu) is equivalent to four and a half {ardha-pancama) 
Naksatras {bha). There being six seasons and 27 Naksatras over 
which the sun passes in a year, one .season is equivalent to four 
and half Naksatras {vide also G. R. Kaye, Hindu Astronomy, Memoirs 
of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 18, pp. 17-19). This and 
other references show that the equal space division was in vogue 
from a much earlier period. 




A SHORT NOTE ON THE LIMBUS OF DARJEELING 

By P. C. Biswas 

In the course of an Anthropological tour in Darjeeling in 1930, 
I came across the highly interesting tribe of Limbus. According to 
Grierson their language belongs to the eastern Pronominalized 
Himalayan branch of the Tibeto-Burma family. Physically they 
are undistinguishable from the other neighbouring tribes. So far 
I am aware the term of relationship of this tribe nor a full list of 
their clan names has yet appeared, and they are given below ; 

Along with several other tribes of the Tibetan stock thej' are 
often known collectively as Bhutias, which include Kirantis Murmis, 
etc. They (the Limbus) are found east of the Kiranti tract and 
south-east of the Khambu. Their head is generally broad, 
complexion dark to fair, with yellow tinge, stature short, nose is 
generally broad, face characteristically flat, and eyelids are often 
oblique. They have mostly scantly hair on face. 

At the time of Ghurka conquest they held a great portion of the 
country in a sort of feudal subordination to the Rajas of Beejapoor 
and Mtikwanpoor. Dr. Campbell thinks that the word Limbu is 
probably corruption of ‘ Ekthumba ’ which was used by the Ghurkas 
to designate the people of that tract.' According to tradition the 
tribe has occupied the valley called ‘ Tambarkhola ’ from time 
immemorial. They are now found in large number between the 
Doodkoosi and Konki rivers in Nepal and become scarcer on the 
borders of Nepal and Sikhim. 

In religion they are Buddhists, but much of their older de- 
monology survives under the Buddhist garb. 

The Limbus are divided into the following twenty-six exogamous 
clans : — 


I. 

Khapung. 

10. 

Tamden. 

2. 

Thumbunvi. 

II. 

Parungden. 

3 - 

Thobra. 

12. 

Thogleng. 

4 - 

Chongbung. 

13. 

Sauden. 

5 - 

Nangbung. 

14 - 

Mabhu. 

6. 

Pongdha. 

15 - 

Phagu. 

7 - 

Sereng. 

16. 

Artrie. 

8. 

Pongiangu. 

17 - 

Suaba. 

9 - 

Chhothore. 

18. 

Niongba. 


' J.A.vS.B., 1840, page 495. 
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19. Tholong. 23, Faklacha. 

20. Sonmenkhanba. 24. Soonvonvi. 

21. Choubisa. 25. Sungaro. 

22. Khajum. 26. Soonavay. 

The following are the terms of relationship of the Limbus : — 


English terms. Thimbu terms. 

Father . . . . Amba. 

Mother . . . . Amma. 

Sister (M.S.) and . . Anno (elder) 

(W.S.) . . Nusay 

(younger). 

Sister (not of own) mother Do. 

Sister (not of own) father Do. 

Father's elder brother 
(M.S. and W.S.) . . Andoomvay. 

P'ather’s elder brother’s 
wife . . , . An dll may. 

P'ather’s elder brother’s 
son . , . , Nagpay. 

Father’s elder brother’s 
daughter (M.S. and W.S.) Nagmay. 

Prather’s sister (M.S. and 
W.S.) . . . . Annay. 

P'ather’s sister’s son . . Nagpa3^ 

Mother’s brother . . Aungay. 

Mother’s brother’s son . . Alungay. 

Mother’s Brother’s 
daughter . . . , Alungay. 

Mother’s sister (elder) . . Andumay. 

Mother’s sister’s hiLsband 
(elder) . . . . Aiidunivay. 

Mother’s elder sister’s 
child . . . . Amvoay. 

Wife’s brother’s son . . Lumsay. 

M.S., means male speaking. 


English terms. Idnibu terms. 

Sister’s son . . . . Lumsay. 

Son . . . . Babbay. 

Daughter . . . . Maiiiay. 

Brother (W.S.) . . Aiiivoi 

(elder). 

and (M.S.) . . Ansay 

(younger). 

Brother (not of own 
mother) . . . . Do. 

Brother (not of own 
father) . . . . Do. 

Father’s younger brother 
(M.S. and W.S.) . . Amvanga. 

heather’s younger brother’s 
wife . . . . An chum bay. 

P'ather’s younger brother’s 
son . . . . Xagpay. 

Father’s younger brother’s 
daughter (M.S. and W.S.) Nagmay. 

I'ather’s sister’s husband Aungvay. 

Father’s sister’s daughter Nagmay. 

Mother’s brother's wife Aiiniay. 

Mother’s younger sister . . Aiichmay. 

Mother’s sister’s husband Ann'angay. 

Mother’s younger sister's 
child . . . . Ansay. 

Wife’s brother’s daughter Lumsay. 

Sister’s daughter . . Lumsay. 

W.S., means woman speaking. 
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THE LAPCHAS OF SIKHIM 

By P. C. Biswas 

It is very difficult to determine the original home of the Bapchas 
and also to give their relation with their neighbours. According to 
their own traditions they were on the mount Everest, whence they 
came to Sikhim. They say, they have borrowed the language of 
the Sikhimite. 

The Imperial Gazetteer contains more complete information 
on this subject than any other work, and this is contained in the 
following few lines : — 

‘ The Eapchas claim to be the autochthones of Sikhim proper. 
Their physical characteristics stamp them as being members of the 
Mongolian race, while certain peculiarities of language and religion 
render it probable that the tribe is a very ancient colony from 
southern Tibet. (The language they speak belongs to the Tibeto- 
Burman family. To this also belong the languages of Bhotia, 
Eimbu, Murmi, Mangar, Khambu, and Newar.) ’ 

The Lapchas are divided into eight clans, which are as follows : — 

(i) Adenbhutso ; (2) Ghartok; (3) Sampabhutso ; (4) Nyin- 
shabhutso ; (5) Masangbhutso ; (6) Afibhutso ; 

(7) Samdongbhutso ; (8) Sherokbhutso. 

The above clans are all endogamous. A Adenbhutso male 
marries a Adenbhutso female but not a female of any other clans. 

To marry a blood relation is strictly prohibited by the Lapchas. 
Any one, who violates this rule, is severely punished. The Bapchas 
have a belief that mother's relations are much nearer than the 
father’s. They have an idea that father transmits bone to his 
offspring and from the mother they get flesh and blood. 

There is no age limit in the Lapcha marriage. Those who are 
rich give their son’s and daughter’s marriage earlier, but they prefer 
adult marriage. Sexual freedom before marriage exists in them 
tremendously. There is among them freedom of choice on the 
part of the person marrying. Bride’s maternal uncle and bride- 
groom’s paternal uncle are those who negotiate in the marriage. 
There is no eeremony of betrothal. Marriage cannot be performed 
without the permission of the bride’s maternal uncle. The parties 
for marriage fix a certain date on which the hand of the girl is grasped 
by the bridegroom. The marriage generally takes place after six 
months of the settlement. 
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A man when courting, gives the girl of his choice some hand- 
kerchiefs and a few pieces of soap ; a refusal of marriage is considered 
unlucky for him. As a bride-price the boy has to give a cow with 
a calf, and has to pay one hundred and forty rupees; over and 
above that a cloth is to be given to the mother of the bride. The 
above varies according to the pecuniary condition of the bridegroom 
and the bridegroom’s parents. 

The binding portion of the ceremony is the marriage feast. 
The Tamas and the village headman drink the health of the bride 
and bridegroom, and take an active part in the ceremony. The 
fathers of the bridegroom and bride do not see each other on that 
day. That night the inviters sing and dance till the day breaks. 
There is only sorrow when the bride leaves her parent’s house. 
Should she have some children already they are taken over by the 
husband. 

Polyandry is also practised by them. The Tapchas have a 
custom that the husband cohabits with the younger sisters of his wife 
during the lifetime of his wife even when they are married. Levirate 
(junior) and Sororate are also present among them. 

A man can marry two women at a time. All the household 
property is under the management of the senior wife. Widow 
remarriage occurs among them, in this case no ceremony takes 
place. 

If a woman goes wrong in her own community she is condoned. 
If on the other hand she commits adultery with an outsider or with 
one below her status she is outcasted. If a husband commits 
adultery the wife takes away the property and goes to her parents. 
Barrenness, misconduct, and sickliness are grounds for divorce. 
The divorced party is at liberty to remarry. 

The Lapchas have got no puberty ceremony. The woman in 
her menstrual period has to observe certain taboos. For four or 
five days she will be regarded as untouchable. When the woman 
says that she is alright, then after bathing outside from a spring or 
a river she enters the rooms of her house. 

There is also no ceremony at child birth. The villagers and 
relatives gather and rejoice and have a good feast. The Tama 
or the maternal uncle of the mother of the child names the child 
on the third day. The new-born babe receives its name after the 
day of the week it is bom. After the birth of the child, the woman 
remains confined for three days, on the fourth day the Tama 
comes and sprinkles water to all the members of her house and she 
becomes pure. 

Originally the Tapchas practised burial system but now both 
burial and burning systems are in vogue. For three days the spirit 
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is believed to remain with the body in the grave, a Lama reads many 
prayers at that time rendering the spirit conscious till realizing the 
body is dead, the spirit leaves. A festival is given soon after death, 
a cow is killed and chi (a kind of intoxicated drink) is made and 
drunk. The feast lasts for several days during which time the 
mourners sit and talk. The Lapchas have an idea that some Supreme 
being snatches away the soul from the body. Formerly, they had 
no ceremony for the disposal of the dead, but they now follow the 
Buddhist form of ceremony. 

The present religion of the Lapchas is Buddhism. The Tibetan 
Lamaism was introduced into them about three centuries ago and 
is now regarded as the official religion. It is difficult to determine 
the extent of the Buddhist influence on Lapcha psychology, but it 
is clear that the pre-Buddhist religion is not entirely dead. 

The conception of God was in vogue before adoption of Buddhism. 
They had an idea of a Supreme being whom they called Tikung-tek 
and the Lapchas believed that He was the creator of human, animal 
and plant kingdoms. 

They had also five original deities, viz., 

(i) Itmo (female) ; (2) Nazongngya (female) ; (3) Pa-saudi 
(male) ; (4) Takbo-thing (male) ; (5) Tashey-thing 
(male). 

According to modern belief Tikung-tek has no father and 
mother and rises like all gods from a flower. His idol is made of 
brass or copper, in the form of a man having a big body and holding 
a stick in his left hand, his right hand being uplifted. He has a 
moustache and wears a pointed cap. The Lapchas believe that He 
is now flying over the snow mountains. 

The religious duty was only in the form of sacrifices. Like 
other primitive peoples of the world, they had no idea of temple 
and idol. 

The Lapchas possess like other primitive tribes of India and 
outside Inffia, inexhaustible stock of demons, monsters, evil spirits, 
witches, etc. 

There was a strong belief amongst the Lapchas that disease 
was mainly caused by the (malevolent) spirit intrusion. Mr. C. De 
Beauvoir Stocks has written a story in his Lapcha Folk-lore that 
there was the Evil Spirit of Smallpox (Rum-du-mung and Rurn- 
du), the Evil Spirit of Leprosy (Dom-mung), etc. And he has 
also mentioned in one of his stories the idea of Spirit-doctor who 
was known as Bong-thing, he was in the first place, believed to be 
the son of a goddess who was sent to relieve the human being from 
the tortures of demons, evil spirits, etc. 
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FIVE RELIEFS OF NAGARJUNIKONDA 

(FEATS OF INTELLIGENCE) 

By B. M. Barua 

The five bas-reliefs, all brought to the notice of the public by 
the Department of Archaeology, belong to the Mahachaitya of 
Nagarjunikonda and await identification. They illustrate different 
episodes of one and the same Buddhist Birth-story, — of the Jataka 
called Maha-ummagga in Fausboll’s edition (No. 546) and Mahosatha 
(Mahosadha) in the Siamese. We shall take them one by one and 
briefly describe such details of each as are necessary for the identi- 
fication of its underlying story. 

I. In the relief No. i the scene of action is laid in a public 
hall and court of justice. Just a corner view of the roof of the 
hall is shown on the left. The hall has a tank before it, the existence 
of which is indicated by the swimming figure of a woman with a 
floating duck in her embrace. In the centre is the figure of a man 
majestically seated on a throne-fike seat, slightly reclined towards 
his right side, with his gaze fixed upon the face of a woman standing 
at the left corner below and showing him a small circular object 
on the palm of her right hand. Just above her we see a woman 
sitting on her legs with a small bunch of something in the grip of 
her right hand, while a little above and in front of her a woman 
is seen walking in with a circular bundle on her head, held between 
her two hands. Behind the swimming woman, and at right lower 
comer, one woman stands seizing hold of the right arm of another 
woman to prevent her from running away. Just above them we 
see two women, one to the left holding out something in her hands 
and the other to the right turning away her face in disgust or 
resentment, the posture of her two hands being expressive of the 
same kind of emotion. Above them, at the right upper corner, we 
see two women walking in, one behind the other, with a bundle of 
something held up on the right palm of each. Behind the central 
figure stand up six men and women eagerly watching the puzzling 
situation before them. 

The underlying story is a simple one. Mahosadha, son of the 
banker Sirivaddha, was a lad of the East market town. He had a 
public hall and court of justice with a tank before it. A certain 
woman was returning home with some fine cotton thread made 
into a ball. She went to bathe in Mahosadha’s tank placing the 
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ball on her dress. As she went down into the tank, another woman 
who happened to be there, saw the ball of thread, and conceiving 
a longing for it took it up, saying, ‘ This is a beautiful ball of thread ; 
pray, did you make it yourself ? ’ She put it in her lap as if to 
examine it more closely and began to walk off with it. The woman 
seeing it came quickly out of the water, and putting on her clothes 
ran after her and seized hold of her dress, crying, ‘ You are running 
away with my ball of thread '. The other replying that she was 
not taking anything of hers, a quarrel ensued between them. A 
great crowd collected as they heard this. Mahosadha heard them 
quarrelling as they passed by the door of his hall and inquired what 
the noise was about. He sent for them both and having detected 
by their countenance which was the thief, he asked them if they would 
abide by his decision. On their both agreeing to do so, he first 
asked the thief, ‘ When you made the ball what did you put inside ? ’ 
Her reply was, ‘ A cotton seed '. Then he asked the other, and 
she replied, ‘ A tamarind seed ’. The crowd heard what each said. 
Mahosadha untwisted the ball of cotton and found a tamarind seed 
inside and forced the thief to confess her guilt. 

Turning to the illustration, we notice many of these details 
faithfully represented : the woman returning home with a ball 
of thread, her bathing in Mahosadha’s tank, her seizing hold of the 
thief, the quarrel between the two, the gathering of the crowd, the 
skilful method of detection of the truth adopted by the Bodhisat, 
and the exhibition of the tamarind seed by the woman to whom 
the ball of cotton really belonged. 

2. In the relief No. 2 the scene of action is laid in the same 
public hall and court of justice. The Bodhisat is seated majestically 
on the same throne-like seat, surrounded by a great crowd of men 
and women wistfully watching the situation. On the left, by the 
side of the wise man, and touching the seat, a royal emissary remains 
seated with a message held in his left hand, while the gaze of the 
wise man is fixed upon a cock which is held up before him by a 
man on the right from a corner of the seat. 

The underlying story is this. One day the king of Videha, in 
order to test the intelligence of Mahosadha, sent a message to the 
people of the East market town to this effect : ‘ Send us a bull white 
all over, with horns on his legs, and a hump on his head, which 
utters his voice at three times unfailingly ; otherwise there is a 
fine of a thousand pieces’. Not knowing one, they turned to 
Mahosadha. He said : ‘ The king means you to send him a cock. 
This creature has horns on his feet, the spurs ; a hump on his head, 
the crest; and crowing thrice utters his voice at three times un- 
failingly. Then send him a cock as he describes.' They sent one. 
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The sculptor has clearly brought out the crest, spurs and crowing 
posture of the cock. 

3. In the relief No. 3, too, the scene of action is laid in a 
public hall and court of justice. The wise man remains majestically 
seated on a throne-like seat holding a message in his left hand and 
turning his face towards three royal messengers who came to deliver 
the message. He is usually surrounded by a crowd of men and 
women. On the left, at the lower corner, the existence of the tank 
is indicated by a floating duck, while just in front of the wise man’s 
seat is a folded-umbrella-shaped rod, exhibited in a slanting position. 

The underlying story is this. One day, with a view to testing 
the intelligence of Mahosadha, four Pandits of the royal court of 
Videha fetched an acacia pole, and cutting off about a span they 
had it nicely smoothed by a turner and sent to the East market 
town, with this message: ‘The people of the market town must 
find out which end is the top and which the root of the stick. If 
they cannot, there is a fine of a thousand pieces.’ Not knowing 
which end is which, the people of the market town gathered together 
and turned to their wise man. Mahosadha said : ‘ Bring it here, 
I will find it out ’. He sent for a pot of water, and tied a string 
round the middle of the stick, and holding it by the end of the 
string he let it down to the surface of the water. The root side 
being heavier sank first, yielding the awaited answer. 

In the actual illustration we have to note that the stick alone 
is shown, and not the method tried by the wise man for ascertaining 
which end of it sank first in the water. 

4. Here, too, in the relief No. 4, the scene of action is laid 
in a public hall and court of justice. In the centre we see a king 
seated on the throne with the queen by his side. The king is seen 
without the diadem on his head and the necklace round his neck. 
A woman is seen explaining in a standing posture something to the 
king from one side of the throne. Behind and around her are to 
be noticed four men, dressed alike, one seated on a morha and three 
anxiously looking away in standing posture. On the left, by the 
side of the throne, a woman remains standing up with a water-jug, 
while on the floor, just in front of the throne, are shown a basket 
and two small pot-like objects, one placed over the other. 

The underlying story may be related thus. The four councillors 
of the royal court of Videha grew jealous of Mahosadha, and con- 
ceived a plan of getting rid of him. Senaka managed to steal the 
jewel from the royal crest. Pukkusa took his golden necklace, 
Kavinda, his woollen robe, and Devinda, his golden slipper. Each 
of them managed to have his thing sent as a present to Amara, 
Mahosadha’s newly married wife, without his knowledge, the jewel 
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put in a pot of dates carried by a slave-girl, the necklace in a casket 
of jasmine flowers, the robe in a basket of vegetables, and the slipper 
in a bundle of straw. Amara was intelhgent enough to keep a 
full record of each present as it came, noting by whom it was stealthily 
sent. Those four men w'ent to the palace, and said, ‘ Why, my 
lord ! won’t you wear your jewelled crest ? ’ ‘ Yes, I will, fetch 

it.’ But they could not find the jewel or the other things. Then 
they informed the king that his four ornaments were in Mahosadha’s 
house, and that he used them. The king was angry, and sent to 
seize him. Mahosadha escaped out of the city in disguise to the 
south market town where he plied the potter’s trade in a potter’s 
house. Senaka and the other three, hearing that Mahosadlia was 
gone, secretly wrote to Amara, courting an interview. She took 
four letters, and answered to each that he should come at such 
a time. When they came, she took them all and the four precious 
things together, and went to the king’s courtyard and there greeting 
him said : ‘ My lord ! the wise Mahosadha is no thief ; here are the 
thieves ’. Referring to the relief, we have to note that Amara is 
represented as unravelling the mystery of the incident, accusing the 
four men behind and around her person and describing the contri- 
vances by which the stolen ornaments were sent to her by a 
maid with a pot of dates and in a casket of jasmine flowers, a basket 
of vegetables and a bundle of straw. 

5. In the relief No. 5, w'e see the figure of a man seated majesti- 
cally on a throne-like seat. He is surrounded by a crowd of men 
and women and is deeply engaged in a conversation with a man 
who is addressing him in a kneeling posture from one corner of the 
seat. At the other corner of the seat we see a royal messenger 
seated on a morha in a beseeching attitude. 

The underlying story is nothing but a sequel of the preceding 
;j^pisode. The king of Videha having been anxious to see Mahosadha 
Tback, asked his four courtiers to go out of the city in a chariot, 
each in one direction, to find him out. The courtier who went out 
by the south gate, found the wise man in the south town. He 
handed over to Mahosadha the thousand pieces of money and the 
suit of clothes provided by the king. The potter was terrified to 
think that the wise man had been his workman. Mahosadha 
consoled him, saying, ‘ Fear not, my master, you have been of 
great help to me ’. 






4- Secret of the Theft. 
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THE BRHAT KATHA, THE MUDRARAK§ASA, AND 
THE AVALOKA OF DHANIKA ON THE 
DASARtPAKA 

In an article entitled ‘ Some Observations on the Brhat katha 
and its Alleged Relation to the Mudraraksasa ’ in Vol. I, No. 2 of 
the Indian Culture (pp. 209-225), Mr. C. i). Chatterjee points out 
that it is not possible to hold the view that the source of the 
Mudraraksasa is the Brhat katha as the Avaloka of Dhanika on the 
Dasarupaka of Dhananjaya alleges by making the statement 
‘fW ' (on D.R., I, 68, p. 41, N.S., Edn.) 

and by following it up with two Anustubhs from the Brhat katha. 
The case of the two Anustubh verses which really belong to 
Ksemendra’s Brhatkathamanjari written after the time of Dhanika 
has already been decided. They have been held to be later inter- 
polations by all. On p. xxxii of the Introduction to his English 
Translation of the Dasarupaka, Haas says that these two verses 
occur only in one of the manuscripts. Mr. Chatterjee suspects that 
along with these two verses the introductory remark found in the 
Avaloka to the effect that the Mudraraksasa is based on the Brhat 
katha is also later interpolation. He says at the end of his article 
(p. 225) : "Under what authority, the author of the Avaloka has made 
the assertion, we do not know, but before we hold him responsible for 
the supply of that correct or incorrect piece of information, we must 
be certain that the passage in question, ‘ Tatra Brhatkathamfllam 
Mudraraksasam ', is not a later interpolation, like the two verses 
of Ksemendra's Brhatkathamanjari which trail behind it.” 

The Mudraraksasa may or may not be based on the Brhat 
katha , but the Avaloka of Dhanika is not responsible for the remark,, 
that the play is based on the Brhat katha. The passage ‘?nr 
is an interpolation. 

Not only is Dhanika innocent of quoting two verses from 
Ksemendra and alleging that the Mudraraksasa is based on the 
Brhat katha, but he is innocent also of the entire passage which 
now passes in the Nirnaya sagar edn. as his comments on the D.R., 
I, 68. 

In the Madras Government Oriental MSS. Library, there are 
three Palm-leaf MSS. of the Dakrupaka with the Avaloka which 
they call Avalokana. These three MSS. are described in the Descrip- 
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live Catalogue under Nos. 12888, 12889, 12890. D. 12888 is an 

old Palm-leaf MS. in Grantha script. Its first chapter ends on leaf 
22 and here we find the last verse of the first Prakasa of the D.R. 
followed by nothing more than a single word — ‘ Spastam '. The 
colophon then follows : — • 

Avaloka : X X X X 

Ni 

D.R. : -t- unf: II (I. 68.) 

Avaloka ; 1 

s.(fi ^*13 fil *11^1*1 rnw* w^rrsi’ 1 


D. 12889 is a Palm-leaf MS. of the D.R. and the Avalokana, 
new in appearance. This MS. does not have even the word ‘ Spastam ' 
under the last verse of D.R., I (Teaf 29). The colophon immediately 
follows ; 


Tt^ 




D. 12890 is another old Palm-leaf MS. of the same work and 
this MS. agrees with D. 12889 in not having even the word ‘ Spastem ' 
as comment on D.R., I, 68. The colophon follows at once : 


Thus all these three MSS. in Palm-leaf and Grantha script lead 
us to the conclusion that, besides the cwo Anustubh verses and 
the remark preliminary to them, ihe whole preceding passage 

“ <1^ 1 ¥tT*rRf, 1 


fww «*nwN I I I ^ 

^ w mil! I ” 


found as Dhanika’s comments on D.R., I, 68 at the end of p. 41, N.S. 
Edn. is a later interpolation. 

There is further evidence to prove that Dhanika’s Avaloka 
did not have any comment on D.R., I, 68. In the same Dibrary in 
Madras there is a late commentary by one Bhatta Nrsimha on the 
D.R. Avaloka (R. 2421). Nrsimha briefly comments on both 
Dhananjaya and Dhanika, but on the latter chiefly. He says : — 




mgr II 

VJ 
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Nrsimha gives Pratikas from the Avaloka wherever Dhanika has 
commented upon the D.R. But where Dhanika has nothing more 
to say than ‘ ’ as on p. 5 of the N.S. Edn., Nrsimha 

offers his own comments directly on Dhananjaya, after giving 
the Pratika ‘ Nrsimha closes his Tika on the first 

Prakasa on p. 19 of the MS. There no bit of what the N.S. Edn. 
has printed as Dhanika’s comments on D.R., I, 68 is traceable. 
No Pratika is given from it and Nrsimha makes his own comments 
directly on Dhananjaya. Further, Nrsimha was having before him 
a text of the Avaloka agreeing with that of the above-said D. 
Nos. 12889 and 12890. If his text of the Avaloka had at least the 
word ‘ Spastam ’ as in D. No. 12888, he would have given the 
Pratika ‘ Spastamiti This evidence oj Bhatta Nrsimha’s Ttkd on 
Dhanika’s Avaloka also proves that the whole passage passing now as 
Dhanika’s commentary on D.R., I, 68 is a later interpolation. 

V. Raghavan. 


WHO WERE THE SATIYAPUTRAS ? 

Much has been written on the identification of the Satiyaputras 
of Asoka’s Rock Edicts or more appropriately the Satiyaputras. 
Though it has been generally accepted that the term amounts to 
Satiyaputras, still Dr. S. K. Aiyangar holds to the reading of the 
Satiyaputras and interprets it as sons of the chaste women. On 
the basis of this interpretation he goes to the length of identifying 
them with the nayars of Malabar.* The Kalsi Edict has a variant 
Satiyaputras. Too much reliance on etymology would not take us 
far in the realm of history. There is no special significance attached 
in calling a certain class of people as sons of chaste ladies. There- 
fore it seems to us that the Satiyaputras of the Edicts can be 
regarded as equivalent to Satiyaputras. 

This granted, we have now to discuss the question of their 
identification. S. V. Venkateswara would have the Satiyaputras 
correspond to the people having Kancipura for their capital.® His 
arguments are that Patanjali mentions four South Indian Kingdoms, 
Pandya, Cola, Cera, and Kancipura,® that the country round Kanci- 

1 J.R.A.S., Oct., 1919, pp. 581-84; Oct., 1923, pp. 609-13. Contra K. G. 
Sankara, Q.J.M.S., Vol. XI. 

* J.R.A.S., July and Oct., 1918, pp. 541-42. 

* IV, I, 2 ; and IV, i, 4. 
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pura was known as the Satyavrata country, and that Kanci is even 
to-day known as Satyavrataksetra. From these it is concluded 
that the Satiyaputras refer to the Satyavrata country of South 
India. At first sight the theory seems quite plausible. But other 
facts are against it. We do not know definitely whether Kanci 
was enjoying the .status of an independent kingdom when Asoka 
was sitting at the Magadhan throne. Equally untenable is the 
assumption of R. G. Bhandarkar who would place the Satiyaputra 
State near Poona. One valid reason adduced in favour of this theory 
is that families of several castes in Poona still bear the name of 
Satpute, and these Satpute families might well represent the old 
Satiyaputras.* This could not be because in the order in which the 
inscription mentions the Satiyaputras, they seem to have undoubtedly 
occupied the Tamil portion of South India. And Poona is a far 
cry from Tamil India. Besides, we know as a matter of fact that 
the Mauryan empire extended to the Mysore frontier stretching 
even to the skirts of the Tamil kingdoms. Eastly, the evidence of 
Tamil literature militates against this view. 

V. A. Smith who has given some thought to this question seems 
to believe that the modern town of Satyamangalam represents the 
country of the Satiyaputras. These, in his opinion, are one division 
of Tamil Brahmans, Brhad-carauas (the great immigration) sub- 
divided into Maghanadu and Molagu, Maghanadu subdivided in its 
turn into Kandiramanikam, Mangudi, Satyamangalam, all villages 
along the Western Ghats.* 

This suggestion is ingenious but incorrect. First, most of these 
villages are not on the Western Ghats. Second^, it is difficult to 
accept the interpretation of the term Brhad-caranas as the great 
Immigration. Thirdly, from Asoka’s Edicts we have to gather that 
the Satiyaputras were holding an independent sway. Fourthly, the 
correspondence between Satyamangalam and Satiyaputras is far- 
fetched and requires more substantial evidence to prove the thesis.’ 
Lastly, the possibility of identifying this migration with that led by 
Bhadrabahu in the reign of Candragupta Maurya still weakens the 
theory. For the migration led by Bhadrabahu is still a bone of 
contention among scholars and no satisfactory settlement is as yet 
reached. 

Among other interesting suggestions is the one connecting the 
Satiyaputras with the locality called Satydbhumi occurring in the 
Keralolpatti, a legendary work of uncertain date.* The territory 

^ Indian Review y June, 1909. 

2 Indian AfUiquary, 1912, p. 231. 

® Asoka, third edn., p. 80. 

* E. J. Thomas, J.R.A.S., July, 1923, pp. 411-14. 
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referred to is said to correspond to one of the political divisions of 
Malabar known as Kupaka, and later on Kolathunadu or kingdom 
of the kolathiri or kofa dynasty. And kola line is a prominent 
royal hne of the Malabar coast. If we can give credence to the 
legendary work of the Keralolpatti, then the problem of identifica- 
tion of the Satiyaputras becomes automatically solved. We have 
then to take that Asoka meant by Satiyaputras the people occupying 
the Satyabhumi of the Keralolpatti which is more or less the Kongu 
country of the Kosar.* 

One thing is certain and it is that the Kosar were renowned 
for speaking truth and had great regard for truth. The Aham 
furnishes us with abundant materials in this direction. The Kosar 
are termed Onrumolik-kosar/ — the Kosar who were true to their 
word or who spoke the bare truth. Again it is said that the Kosar’s 
regard for truth has attained the very heaven.* Another ode in the 
Aham* is a piece of evidence to illustrate their regard for truth. 
Here a reference is made to an incident where a culprit who had 
committed a serious crime was let off by the Kosar for the mere 
fact that the criminal owned his offence straightly. These incidents, 
it is reasonable to assume, tended to spread the fame of the Kosar 
for their satya or truth. And Asoka who must have heard of these 
styled them Satiyaputras.'^ 

Tight comes from an expected quarter to corroborate this. 
The Tolkdppiyam, the earliest extant work of the Tamils, refers to 
the three kingdoms of the Cola, Cera, and Pandya.* Though the 
date of the composition of this celebrated treatise is still a bone of 
contention, yet it is generally assigned to the fourth century B.C.' 
The reference in the Tolkdppiyam shows that there was no fourth 
independent kingdom in the Tamil land. The ^ilappadikdram, on 
the other hand, makes mention of a kingdom of the Kosar in addi- 
tion to the old three dynasties. The Kosar dynasty is mentioned 
in the Sangam Titerature like the Aham, as an important ruling 
line of a portion of Kohgu-nadu. What is more interesting is that 
Ilanko-A^gal mentions the kings of Pandya, Cola, Cera, Kongu, 


* The term Ko§a perhaps transformed itself into Kola in a later period of their 
history. 

* Aham, 196. 

* Vaymoji nilaiyaknvilahgu nallisai 
Valahgefu Ko^ar— (. 4 Aam, 205). 

* Aham, 262. 

* See T. N. Subramanian’s note in the J.R.A.S., 1922, January, p. 86: also 
Q.J.M.S., Oct., 1921, p. 102. 

* ‘ V^pukal muvar tan polil varaippu ’ (Tolkappiyam). 

^ See Author’s Studies in Tamil Literature and History. 
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and Ceylon, who dedicated temples in honour of the Pattinidevi 
and instituted festivals. ‘ The order in which these kings are 
mentioned seems to possess some significance. For Asoka in his 
inscriptions seems to follow this rather closely. In the Edicts the 
order mentioned is as follows : the Pandya, Cola, Satiyaputra, Kerala- 
putra, and Tampraparni. We easily identify the Keralaputra with 
the Ceras and the Tampraparni with Ceylon. What is left is the 
Satiyaputra and it is difficult to identify them with any other than 
the Kosa-nadu of the ^ilappadikaram. This was also known as the 
Tulu or Tuluva land of which the present Mangalore was possibly 
the centre. After Tolkappiyanar and some time before Asoka the 
Tulu country became an independent kingdom and it retained the 
status until the second century A.D., the date generally accepted for 
the composition of the $ilappadikdram. This is one of the few in- 
stances where occasional but welcome glimpse we get of the ancient 
South Indian continent from North Indian epigraphy. 

V. R. Ramchandra Dikshitar. 


EXAMPLES OF ALAJfiKARAS FROM THE 
THERA-THERl -GATHA 

Buddhism can boast of various types of poetry without having 
evinced any appreciable interest in the study of Alamkara-Sastra or 
Poetics. It is, indeed, a remarkable feature of Buddhism that it 
developed a vast wealth of poetry without having little to do with 
the formal study of the rules and canons of the Science of Poetry 
or the method of literary criticism. There are, indeed, a few manuals 
dealing with the rules of prosody but all of them are far later than 
the poetical compositions themselves. So far as the early Buddhist 
literature is concerned, all that is of any importance to the Science of 
Poetry, is the recognition of the four classes of Kavis or poets — 
Sutakavi, Mutakavi and the rest.® The Buddhi.st composers made 
use of different alarhkaras or literary ornaments. We shall cite a 
few examples from the gathas of the early Buddhist brethren and 
sisters, illustrating such poetic figures as Anuprasa, Yamaka, Rupaka, 
Upama, Dipaka, Samasokti, Nidarsana, Preyas and Udatta, Vyaja- 
stuti, Atisayokti, Slesa and Vyatireka. 


^ Silappadikdram, Uraiperukatturai. 

- Vide Ahguttara Nikaya, Voi. II, p. 230 ; Buddhist India, p. 184. 
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I. Anuprasa (Alliteration) ; — 

‘ Nadanti mora susikha supekhuna sunilagiva sumukha 
sagajjino | 

— Culaka, verse 2, Thera-gatha. 
Cf. ' Madhukaranikara karambila kokilakujila kunjakuthire.’ 

— J aj^adeva. 

II. Yamaka (Rhyming) ; — 

‘ Sumuttike sumuttika sadhu muttikamhi musalassa i 

— Sumahgalamata, verse 23, Theri-gatha. 
‘ Dumani phullani manoramani samantato sabbadisa pavanti 1 

— Kaludayi, verse 528, Thera-gatha. 

III. Rupaka (Metaphor) ; — 

‘ Naganamo’si bhagava, isinarii isisattamo 1 

— Vangisa, verse 1240, Thera-gatha. 
‘ Buddhanubuddho yo thero Kondanno tibbanikkhamo labhisu- 
khaviharanath vivekanam abhinhason 

— Vangisa, verse 1246, Thera-gatha. 

IV. Upama (Simile) : — 

‘ Kalaka bhamaravannasadisa vellilagga mama muddhaja 
ahum I 

Te jaraya sanavakasadisa saccavadivacanam annatha n 

— Ambapali, verse 252, Theri-gatha. 

‘ Kalahginim va takkarirh pupphitam girimuddhani 1 
Phullam dalikalatthim va antodipe va palalima 

— Capa, verse 297, Theri-gatha. 

V. Dipaka : — 

‘ Madhuranca pavanti sabbaso kusumarajena samuddhatadumai 
Pothamavasanto sukho utu ehi ramamase pupphite vane n 

— Subha Jivakambavanika, verse 371, Theri-gatha. 

VI . Samasokti ; — 

‘ Sudhotarajapacchadam subham gonakatiilika santatam navam 1 
Abhiruha sayanam maharahaiii candanamanditaih saragan- 
dhikathii 

— Subha Jivakambavanika, verse 378, Theri-gatha. 

‘ Anantadinava kama bahudukkha mahavisa 1 
Appassada ranakara sukkapakkhavisosana n 

— Subha Kammaradhita, verse 358, Theri-gatha. 

VII. Nidarsana : — 

‘ Accharasathghalamattam pi citassupasamajjhagam 1 
, — Vaddhesi, verse 67, Theri-gatha. 

Khepetva asave sabbe sitibhutamhi nibbuta fl 

— Vimala, verse 76, Theri-gatha. 
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VIII. Preyas and Udatta : — 

‘ Buddhavira namotyatthu sabbasattanamuttam | 

Yo mam dukkha pamocesi aniianca babukam janaih | 

— ^Mahapajatigotami, verse 157, Theri-gatha. 

' Tuvaih buddbo tuvaih sattha tuyham dhitamhi brahmana 1 
Orasa mukhato jata Katakicca anasava n 

— Sundari, verse 336, Theri-gatha. 

IX. Vyajastuti (Sarcasm) 

‘ Yam tarn isihi pattabbaih thanam durabhisambhavam 
Na tam dvahgulipannaya sakka pappotumitthiya | 

— ^oma, verse 60, Theri-gatha. 
‘ Apathena payatumicchasi candam kilanakaih ganesasi 1 
Merum langhetumicchasi yo tvam buddhasutaih maggayasi n 
—Subha Jivakambavanika, verse 384, Theri-gatha. 

X. Atisayokti (Hyperbole) : — 

‘ Sumuttam mam mafifiamana Capa puttamatosayi 
Capaya bandhanam chetva pabbajissam punomahaiii n 

— Capa, verse 292, Theri-gatha. 

XI. glesa:— 

‘ Valamigasamghasevitam kunjaramattakarenulolitam 1 
Asahayika gantumicchassi rahitarii bhisanakam mahavanam n 
— Subha Jivakambavanika, verse 373, Theri-gatha. 

XII. Vyatireka : — 

‘ Brahmabandhu pure asirii ajjamhi saccaih brahmano 1 
Tevejjo vedasampanno sotthiyo camhi nhatako n 

— Punnika, verse 251, Theri-gatha. 

Madhusudan Roy. 


DATE OF SALAISIKAYANA DEVAVARMAN 

In a note recently published in X (p. 160), Mr. Rama 

Rao says, ' I believe that he {scil. Devavarman) ruled between 290*and 
300 A.D. ’. In the present note I am trying to show that the Salan- 
kayana king Devavarman could not have ruled earlier than 
Pallava &vaskandavarman who, as I have suggested elsewhere 
(J.I.H., XIII, p. 38 m), can hardly be placed earlier than A.D. 300. 

Ptolemy, who wrote his Geography about A.D. 140, mentions 
Tiastenes (=Castana) ruler of Ozend (=Ujjayini), VII, i, §63, and 
Siriptolemaios (=siri-Pulumayi) ruler of Baithdna (=Paithan in the 
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Aurangabad District), VII, i, 82, as his contemporaries. The Andau 
inscription issued in the joint-reign of Castana and his grandson 
Rudradaman is dated in the year 52, which must be referred to 
the Saka era and should correspond to A.D. 130 (Raichaudhuri, 
P.H.A.I., 2nd ed., pp. soyff). Castana's contemporary Puliunayi, 
who has been identified with Vasisthiputra sri-Pulumayi, son of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni {ibid., p. 313), must also have ruled about 
A.D. 130. 

According to the Matsya-Purana, which is the only work that 
gives a fuller list of the Satavahana kings and seems therefore to be 
more authentic as regards Satavahana chronology than the other 
Puranas, the following kings ruled after Vasisthiputra sri-Pulumayi 
(see Rapson, Catalogue of Coins etc., p. Ixvii) : — 


(1) Sivasri [Satakarni] . . • • 7 years. 

(2) ^ivaskanda Satakarni . . • • 7 years. 

(3) Yajilasri Satakarni . . . . 29 years.' 

(4) Vi jay a . . . . . . 6 years. 

(5) Candasri [^atakarni] . . . . 10 years. 

59 years. 

(b) Puloma[yi] . . • • 7 years.® 


66 3^ears. 

The only inscription of Pulumayi [Pulumavi], the last king of the 
dynasty, has been discovered at Myakadoni in the Bellary District 
{Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 153). We therefore cannot be definite as regards 
his rule over the Andhra country. But the Amaravati inscription 
of Vasisthiputra Pulumayi and another of Sivamaka Sada (=Siva- 
skanda Satakarni ?), the Chinna (Kistna District) inscription of 
Yajna Satakarni and the Kodavali (Godavari District) inscription of 
Cada Sata (= Candasri ^atakarni) leave no doubt that at least the 
Satavahana kings who ruled before Pulumavi of the Myakadoni 
grant were rulers of the Andhra country {A.S.S.I., I, pp. 61 and 100 ; 
Ep. hid., I, p. 95 ; XVIII, p. 316). As Vasisthiputra Pulumayi is 
known to have ruled in the second quarter of the 2nd century, it 


* The Chinna inscription (Ep. Ind., I, p. 95) is dated in the 27th regnal year 
of Yajna. The duration of his rule given in majority of the Puranas as 29 years 
may therefore be taken as almost correct. His real name was Yajiia-Satakarni 
{J.R.A.S., July, 1934, p. 650). The real name of the Puranic Candairi seems to 
have been Canda (or Candra) Satakarni. 

* The Myakadoni inscription of Pulumavi (Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 153) is dated 
in his 8th regnal year. He may have ruled a little longer than 7 years. 
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appears that the Andhra country was under the Satavahana yoke 
at least up to about the end of that century. 

According to Krithnasastri (Ep. Ind., XVIII, p, 318) the 2nd 
year of Cada-Sata (=Candasri Satakarni) is probably equivalent to 
A.D. 210. We may therefore approximately arrange the chronology 
of the above kings as follows : — 


(1) Sivasri [^atakarni] 

(2) Sivaskanda Satakarni 

(3) Yainasri Satakarni 

(4) Vijaya .. 

(5) Candasri [Satakarni] 


c. A.D. 160-166. 
c. A.D. 167-173. 
c. A.D. 174-202. 
c. A.D. 203-208. 
c. A.D. 209-218. 


According to the Matsya-Purana, Vasisthiputra Pulumajd ruled 
for 28 years. He therefore seems to have ruled from about A.D. 
132 to 159. This date, though approximate, corroborates the fact 
that Vasisthiputra sri-Pulumayi was a contemporary of the Greek 
Geographer Ptolemy who wrote his Geography about A.D. 140 and 
of the early Saka Satrap Castana who is known to have ruled in 
A.D. 130. 

The Iksvakus who succeeded the Satavahanas in the rule of 
the Kistna-Guntur region (i.e. the Andhrade^a) must therefore have 
risen to prominence after Candasri Satakarni, i.e. about the end 
of} the first quarter of the 3rd century A.D. Vasisthiputra Cainta- 
mula, the first known Iksvaku king, must be placed after Candasri. 
This king was certainly an independent ruler, as he is known to 
have performed the Vdjapeya and Aivamedha sacrifices. According 
to $at. Brdh. (V, 2), the performance of Vdjapeya bestows on the 
performer a superior kind of kingship called sdmrdjya, while Keith 
has rightly pointed out that the Aivamedha ' is an old and famous 
rite, which kings alone can bring, to increase their realms' [Relig. 
Philos. Ved. Upanis., p. 343). The Baudh. $raut. Sutra (XV, i) 
says that a king victorious and of all the land should perform this 
sacrifice. According to the Taittirtya Br. (Ill, 8. 9. 4) : ‘ he is 
poured aside who being weak, offers the Asvamedha ’, and again 
(V, 4. 12. 3), ‘it is essentially, like the fire-offering, an Utsanna- 
yajna, a sacrifice of great extent and elaboration ’ (see Keith, Black 
Yajus, pp. cxxxii-cxxxiv). According to the Apastamba $raut. 
Sutra {XX, 1. 1.) quoted in the ^abdakaipadrumaparUista, s.v. A^va- 
medha, a universal {sdrvabhauma) king can perform the Asvamedha, 
but not {n=dpi) an un-universal {asdrvabhauma) king. It is clear 
from the above statements that a subordinate king could not per- 
form the Aivamedha and Vdjapeya sacrifices.* Performance of these 


* See Ind. Cult., I, pp. 3iiff. 
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sacrifices by Camtamula most probably suggests his success against 
the Satavahanas. 

We do not know for how many years the Iksvaku king 
Camtamula (I) ruled over the Andhra country. We know only of his 
two successors. His son Virapurisadata is known from the J aggay- 
yapetta inscriptions to have ruled at least for 20 years, while accord- 
ing to the Kottampalugu inscription his grandson Ehuvula Camta- 
mula (II) ruled for not less than ii years. It is therefore reasonable 
to suppose that these three Iksvaku kings together ruled for about 
more than half a century. The end of the reign of Ehuvula Cainta- 
mula (II) therefore seems to fall in about the beginning of the fourth 
quarter of the 3rd century A.D. 

According to the Mayidavolu grant (dated in the reign of 
Sivaskandavarman’s father), the Andhrapatha with its head- 
quarters at Dhanyakataka passed from the Iksvakus to the pos- 
session of the Pallavas. Pallava ^ivaskandavarman was preceded 
in the suzerainty of the Andhrapatha at least by his father, who 
must have ruled the Andhra country after Ehuvula Camtamula 
(II). Sivaskanda therefore can hardly be placed earlier than 
the beginning of the fourth century A.D. 

As I have noticed elsewhere {J.I.H., XIII, p. 38 note), there 
is a great linguistic difference between the grants of Pallava 
Sivaskandavarman and the records of the Iksvaku kings. Like the 
Satavahana grants and all other early Prakrit inscriptions, the 
Iksvaku records of Jaggayyapetta and Nagarjunikonda express double 
consonants by a single letter. The Mayidavolu and Hiraliadagalli 
grants of Sivaskandavarman on the other hand express double 
consonants, in many cases, by two letters. Though the grants of 
^ivaskanda are in Prakrit, the legend on the seals of both the grants 
is written in Sanskrit. The Hirahadagalli grant, moreover, ends in 
a mangala which is also written in Sanskrit. This linguistic difference 
between the grants of the known Iksvaku kings and those of Siva- 
skandavarman (one of whose grants is dated in the reign of his 
father) clearly points to the fact that there was an interval between 
the time of the known Iksvaku kings and that of Pallava ^ivaskanda, 
who could not have therefore ruled much earlier than the beginning 
of the 4th century. His rule seems to have be^n about A.D. 300. 
It must be noticed in this connection that ^ivaskandavarman is 
known to have performed an Asvamedha, which appears to suggest 
his success against the Iksvakus. 

The EUore grant {Ep.Ind.,lX,-p. 56) of Devavarman Salahkayana 
is also written in Prakrit. A linguistic consideration may therefore 
be useful in ascertaining its date. This grant expresses double 
consonants, in almost all cases, by two letters and follows the spelling 
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accepted in literary Prakrit. It has moreover the usual imprecatory 
verses in Sanskrit. There can therefore be hardly any doubt that 
the Ellore grant of Devavarman was issued later than the grants 
of Sivaskandavarman. He may at best be a later contemporary 
of ^ivaskanda. As we have shown elsewhere {I.H.Q., IX, p. 212 ; 

XIII, p. 37), Devavarman ruled a little earlier than 
^alahkayana Hastivarman, who came in conflict with Samudragupta 
during his southern campaign in about the middle of the 4th century. 
It is therefore not very unreasonable to place Devavarman between 
circa 320 and 345. The Ellore grant dated in his 13th year shows 
that his reign was not very short. We must also notice that 
Salahkayana Devavarman performed an Asvamedha, which seems 
to suggest his victory either over the Pallavas or over the Brhat- 
phalayanas, most probably the former. 

Such linguistic considerations have led us to believe that 
Pallava ^ivaskandavarman, Salahkayana Devavarman, vijaya- 
Skandavarman of the British Museum grant {Ep. Ind., VIII, 
p. 143), Kadamba Mayurasarman of the Chandra valli inscription 
(Arch. Surv. Mysore, A.R., 1929, p. 50), the Kadamba king (Mayura- 
sarman?) of the Malavalli inscription {Ep. Cam., VII, No. 264) and 
Brhatphalayana Jayavarman of the Kondamudi grant {Ep. Ind., 
Vi, p. 315) — all these kings may be placed roughly between the 
beginning and the middle of the 4th century A.D. The Banavasi 
inscription {Ind. Ant., XIV, p. 331) of Vinhukada Satakarni seems 
to be some time earlier than A.D. 300 ; but the Malavalli inscription 
{Ep. Cam., VII, Sk. No. 263) seems to be of a later date. 

Dinesh Chandra Sircar. 


HALAYUDHA 

In the latter part of the twelfth and the first part of the thirteenth 
century A.D. there flourished three or four Halajmdha Pandits in 
Bengal. They are ; — 


I. Halayudha of Dakshina Rddhi 

Dr. Hiralal supplies the following particulars about this 
Halayudha ; — 

‘ On the inner side of the mai^apa wall of the Amare^vara 
temple (at Mandhata, Nimar Dist., C.P.) there are long records in 
Sanskrit verses, but they do not afford any historical data. They 
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are prayers to the gods, or eulogies of the goddess Narmada. One of 
these, having 64 verses, was composed by Halayudha, a resident 
of Navagrama in Dakshina Rarhi. The record is dated on Kartika 
Vadi 13 of Samvat 1120 or A.D. 1063.’ [Inscr. in the C.P. and Berar, 
2nd edn., p. 84.) 

There is still a village named Navagrama in paragana Bhurshut 
in the district of Hughly. This Bhurshut is no doubt the same as 
Bhurisreshthi in Dakshina Radha, where Bhatta Sridhara completed 
his commentary named Nydyakandalt on Paddrthapravesa, under 
the patronage of the Kayastha king Pandudasa, in Saka 913=991 
A.D. This Bhurisreshthi in Radha is also mentioned in the Prabodha- 
Candrodaya of Krsnamisra, which was performed at the court of 
the Candella king Kirtivarman about 1065 A.D. 

The date of the inscription, Samvat 1120, has been interpreted 
as the Vikrama era by Dr. Hiralal. We are inclined to take it 
as the Saka era, because Halayudha was a resident of Bengal, where 
this era was current at the time. If our surmise is correct, the 
date becomes equivalent to 1198 A.D., when king Daksmanasena 
was reigning in Bengal. 

2. Halayudha, one of the first kultns of the Rddhi Brahmans 

One of the first Radhi Brahmans, made kulin by king Ballala- 
sena, is Halayudha of the Catati or Catta gani and Kasyapa gotra. 
The Brahmans of this Chatta gani, now-a-days, are known as Chatto- 
padhyayas. As he was one of the first kultns, he must have been 
a contemporary of Ballalasena, but according to the Mahdvamia of 
Dhruvanandamisra, he was also present at the court of his son 
Daksmanasena. We shall presently see that he cannot be identical 
with Halayudha, the author of the Brdhmana-sarvasva. 

We, however, think that he is the same as Halayudha, No. i. 
Both are Radhi, i.e. the residents of Radha. According to our 
interpretation of the date of the above inscription, they are con- 
temporary too. Now the question is : did he go to Mandhata simply 
on a pilgrimage or settled there ? We think the latter, for although 
Dhruvauanda could only give the name of his son, no further 
particulars are given about him or his descendants. This is in 
favour of the supposition that he left the country. But why did 
he leave Bengal and when ? He must have left before 1198 A.D., 
that is, immediately before or after the fall of Nudiah, which event 
took place some time between 1193 and 1205 A.D. It may be due 
to the panic created by the currency of the prophesy that the 
country would fall into the hands of the Turks, or due to the fall 
of his patron. Now, another question arises : why did he go to a 
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distant province like Malava, instead of to a neighbouring place ? 
It may be that some of his relations had already settled there, for 
we find that Brahmans from Bengal settled in that part of the 
country as early as 982 A.D. {List of Exhibits, 150th Anniversary of 
Foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, p. 9). We also find that 
Brahmans from Navagrama migrated to Mandhata even as late as 
1260 A.D. (E.L, Vol. IX, pp. ii7ff.). 

3. Haldyudha, the author of the Brdhmana-sarvasva and 

other works 

Of all Halayudhas, he is the best known for his works on various 
subjects. In the Brdhmana-sarvasva he has given an account of 
himself and his parents. His father Dhananjaya was born in the 
family of sage Vatsya. He was the Dharmddhyaksha of the king 
and a great sacrificer (yajvana). About himself he says that in 
his early years he was Kdja-fandita, in youth Mahd-mahattara, and 
in advanced years the Dharmddhikdra. In the colophons of the 
manuscripts of Brdhmana-sarvasva in the library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal he has been described as ‘ Xvasathika ', i.e. in 
charge of the sacrificial hall. 

Some identify him with Halayudha No. 2, mentioned above. 
This cannot be, for he belonged to the Vatsya gotra, while No. 2, 
we have seen, belonged to the Kasyapa gotra. Again, their fathers’ 
names are also different. The father of No. 2, according to the 
Mahdvarhsa, was Nando. The Tagores of Calcutta also claim the 
author of the Brdhmana-sarvasva as one of their forefathers. This 
also is incorrect. For the Tagores are of the ^andilya gotra, not 
Vatsya, Besides, their Halayudha is of much later date than this 
one. 

There is also a misconception about the section of Bengal 
Brahmans to which he belonged. Some say that he belonged to the 
Vaidika section. Their argument in support of this supposition is 
that he, in the chapter on V edddhyayana-Veddrthajndna-prasarhsd 
of his Brdhmana-sarvasva, has said that the Radhiya and the 
Varendra Brahmans do not read the Vedas, but they obtain some 
knowledge of them by their discussion as to what is to be done or 
not to be done in a sacrifice. They say that if Halayudha was either 
a Radhi or a Varendra he would not have written about his own 
section in this way. Therefore he was a Vaidika. This gratuitous 
insult to the character of the savant is not at all justifiable. For 
he has not spared the Vaidikas either. He says that the Utkalas 
(the modem Dakshinatya Vaidika Brahmans, whose forefathers 
are said to have come from Orissa) and the Paschatyas read the 
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Vedas, but do not know the import of it. Now, if we follow their 
argument, the conclusion is irresistible that Halayudha did not 
belong to any of the four sections of the high class Brahmans of 
Bengal. We shall presently see that this is far from the truth. 
What Halayudha tried to emphasize is that the Vedas should be 
read, not only studied, but their import should be understood. 
This is palpable also from the name of the chapter, viz. ‘ Vedd- 
dhyayana-V eddrthajndna-prasamsd ’ , i.e. ‘ eulogy of the study of the 
Vedas and knowledge of their meaning ’. He found this wanting in 
Bengal^ and tried to revive it. He had no intention to unduly 
praise or revile any sections of Brahmans of his time. 

Now let us see if we can find out to which section he himself 
belonged. Speaking of his mother, he writes — 

' Gocchdsandi~daivatam-Alayd~mati-dhairya-sampaddm vasatih 1 

Prakrtir=iva parama—pimsas=tasy=dbhud—yajvano-grhim g ’ 

i.e. Alaya, like the goddess of the Gocchasandi (kula), was the home 
of intellect, patience and wealth. Like Prakrti to Parama-Purusa 
she became the wife of that sacrificer (Dhananjaya). But what is 
Gocchasandi-^«/fl ? We find that Gocchasi or Gocandi is one of 
the gdni of the Varendra Brahmans of the Bharadvajajg'o/m. These 
are no doubt the corrupt forms of Gocchasandi. This clearly proves 
that Halayudha’s mother was a lady of the Varendra section. 
We hope, we shall not be wrong to infer from this that his father 
also belonged to the same section. Although the Radhi and the 
Varendras are descended from the same forefathers, it is clear from 
Halayudha’s own statement that they were separate communities 
by that time and ceased to have inter-marriages. So Halayudha 
was neither a Radhi nor a Vaidika Brahman, but a Varendra. 

4. Avallika Pandita Haldyudha 

This Halayudha figures as a donee in the Sahitya-Parisat Copper- 
Plate of Visvarupasena. He belonged to the Vatsya gotra with 


^ It io apparent from the statement of Halayudha that the true Vedic studies 
with knowledge declined among the Bengal Brahmans in his time, although we 
find glowing descriptions of ritualistic performances here and there. This clearly 
shows that the knowledge of the Vedic mantras was not a criterion for conferring 
on the Kulinism by the king Ballalasena. Neither was the knowledge of the ritu- 
als, for in that case we would have seen Halayudha, an dvasthika, and his father 
Dhananjaya, a yajvana, among the Kulms. Further, these two qualifications do 
not find place among the nava-gunas, claimed for the Kiilins. Ballalasena was a 
Tdntrika. Naturally he would honour the Tdntrikas. So, we are afraid, the word 
' Kullna ’, of the Kulinism in Bengal, should be interpreted in its second sense, i.e. 
' a worshipper of 5akti, according to the left hand ritual ’ (^avdasdgara). 
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&vepravaras, Aurva, Cyavana, Bhargava, Jamadagnya and Apnuvat, 
and a student of a section of the Kanva Mkha of the Yajurveda. 
He was a great-grandson of Ivaksmidharadeva^armman, grandson of 
Devadharadevasarmman, and son of Adhyayadevasarmman. His 
epithet of Avallika differentiates him from Halayudlia Nos. 2 and 3, 
but the meaning of the term is not clear to us. Can it be a mistake 
of the scribe for ‘ Avantika ' ? If so, he must have come from 
Avanti. 

JoGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 


INDRAMITRA AND BRAHMAMITRA 

A short time ago I had occasion to stud3' the ‘Sunga Period ’ 
of the Ancient History of India. I naturally turned to the ‘ Political 
History of Ancient India ’ by Dr. Herachandra Raychaudhuri 
which is the book that is now generally read in India, at ain' rate 
in Bengal. On ]). 270 of his third edition he says : ‘ Names of two 
Mitra kings, Brahmamitra and Indramitra, are found engraved on 
two rail pillars at Bodh-Ga3’’a as well as on coins discovered at 
Mathura and North Panchala'. Unfortunately he does not tell us 
to what publication he is indebted for his remark that the names of 
Brahmamitra and Indramitra are engraved on rail pillars at Bodh- 
Gaya. I thought that perhaps reference to this publication was 
inadvertently omitted in this edition. So I turned to p. 251 of the 
second edition. There too no reference has been given though the 
passage in question occurs there. 1 therefore turned to the first 
edition of Dr. Raychaudhuri’s book where on pp. 211-212 is found 
precisely the same passage. Here, too, the necessary reference to 
the original source has been sadly omitted. I was thus compelled to 
turn to the ‘ Cambridge H'stor}'^ of India ', Vol. I, to find out whether 
this book spoke of Brahmamitra and Indramitra at all. On pp. 526 
and 626 it speaks of Inscriptions on two rail pillars recording that 
they were presented by the queens of king Indramitra and king 
Brahmamitra respectively. Curiously enough, even here, no re- 
ference to the original source has been given by Prof. E. J. Rapson 
both as Editor of the volume or as the specific writer of Chapter XXI. 
Now, this volume of the Cambridge History was brought out in 

1922, whereas the first edition of Dr. Raychaudhuri’s book came in 

1923. It is possible that the latter scholar has made his statement 
on the authority of the Cambridge History, but one wonders why 
no reference to this publication at any rate was made by Dr. 
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Raychaudhuri in any of the editions of this book that are now 
before us. 

Anyhow, the original source to which Prof. Rapson and 
Dr. Raychaudhuri are indebted for the statement that they have 
made, has not been vouchsafed to us by any one of these scholars. 
May I, therefore, humbly recpiest them to make it known to us as 
early as possible in the pages of the Indian Cullure or some other 
Journal of repute ? I am, however, afraid to say with all due de- 
ference to them that Prof. Rapson and Dr. Raychaudhuri obviously 
following him, have both gone wrong. For, if we can rely upon 
the ‘ lyist of Brahmi Inscriptions ’ of Prof. Diiders, we find that 
Nos. 943 and 944 speak of one Indragnimitra as being engraved in 
Bodh Gaya Coping-stone Inscriptions. But be it noted that the 
name here occurring is Indragnimitra, and not Indramitra, as 
asserted by Prof. Rapson and Dr. Raychaudhuri. But what about 
Brahmamitra ? I am unable to trace this name in Prof. Luders' 
Fist. Can any scholar enlighten us on this point ‘ ? 

JvoTisH Chandra Ghatak. 


NOTES ON THE NAGARS 

(i) The N agars of Bengal 

Twenty-three years ago Professor D. R. Bhandarkar pointed 
out that there was a racial identity or rather affinit)' between the 
Kayasthas of Bengal and the Nagar Brahmans of Bombay, Gujarat 
and Kathiawar. When he expressed that opinion he had not before 
him any better evidence than the similarity in their surnames. 
Not long after Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda published his 
‘ Indo-Aryan Races ’ in which he demonstrated the practicability 
of Prof. Bhandarkar’s theory by anthropometrical measurements. 
A few years back we happened to interest ourselves in this subject, 
and published, after some preliminary studies, a paper entitled 


^ For the needed references the writer may be referred to Vol. II of Barua’s Gaya 
and Buddha-Gaya (Indian Research Institute Publications, Fine Arts vSeries, No. 4), 
Book III, containing the latest edition of the Bodh-Gaya Railing inscriptions. These 
references will at once convince him that the name of Indragnimitra occurs not only 
on two pieces of coping but also on one of the rail-posts. As for the name of Brabnia- 
mitra, it looms large in Nagadevi's inscription on the ’^’aksa pillar of the same 
Railing.—B.M.B. 
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‘ Grant of Bhaskaravarmaii of Kamarupa and the Nagar Brahmans ’ 
in the Indian Historical Quarterly, 1930, 6ff., in which we made 

an attemj^t to prove by means of epigraphic and other evidences 
that Nagar Brahmans existed in Bengal so far back as the fifth 
century A.D. This led Prof. Bhandarkar to study the question 
over again in the light of the mass of evidence which had accumulated 
since the publication of his article in 1911 A.D. The result was his 
second article entitled ‘ The Nagar Brahmans and the Bengal 
Kayasthas covering over twent3"-six pages of the Indian Anti- 
quary, 1932, pp. 41-55 and 61-72. In this he has marshalled his 
facts and figures, drawn from various sources, in a most convincing 
manner. 

A recent examination of the existing anthropometric data 
by Mr. Ghur3'e also ‘ suggests a high degree of racial likeness between 
the Kayasthas and the Brahmans of Bengal and the Nagar Brahmans 
of Gujarat ’. {Census of India, 1931, Vol. V, Pt. I — Report, 
Chap. XII, para. 543, pp. 471-2.) The Census authorities also have 
accepted the conclusions of the Professor and say : ‘ It is now 
generally admitted that the Ka3"asthas as a caste did not come into 
existence until a comparativel3' late period, and that the word 
previously indicated an executive, administrative, judicial or clerical 
officer of government and there seems also to be a fair measure of 
agreement that the Brahmans, as was natural, contributed a high 
I^roportion to the class of Ka3"asthas and consequentK" various 
groups from which the caste was formed.’ [Ibid.) 

Not till recently before our visit to Rajshahi we had an3’ 
knowledge of an excellent piece of evidence about the Nagars 
in Bengal. There we came to know that a cultivating caste of the 
name of Nagar lived in Maldah. In the latest census report the 
Nagars are said to have numbered 16,614, of which 14,356 were 
found in Maldah alone. Risle3'^ in his Castes and Tribes of Bengal 
seems however to have associated these Nagars with Bihar, where 
one of the divisions of the Nagara caste is called Bhatnagar. Strangely 
enough, this is also a sub-caste name of the Kayasthas of north 
India to the west of Bengal. Bhattanagar, again, is one of the old 
sectional names of the Nagar Brahmans of Gujarat. {Ndgarotpatti, 
P- 59 > by G. S. Pancholi.) The presence of the Nagar caste in 
Bengal leaves, therefore, no doubt of the fact that a tribe called 
Nagar came to Bengal in swarms, settled down there, and was merged 
into the different strata of the Bengali population. 

Enquiries at Maldah about the Nagars of Bengal brought us 
the information that the3^ were divided into the two sections : Kanai 
and Paisa ; and further, one member of that community, Durga- 
charan Mandal by name, so far as we can remember it, further 
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informed us that Kauai and Paisa* were also known as Kphnaura 
and Prslinaura. This is indeed a very interesting piece of information 
which cannot lightly be brushed aside as mere similarit}'^ in names. 
These two sectional names obviously correspond to the Krshnora 
and Prshnora * divisions of the Nagar Brahmana community in 
Gujarat and Kathiawar. It is indeed very strange that these 
names should have persisted among the Nagars of Bengal, though 
separated from their brethren in Western India, not only by a long 
distance but also by a long period of time. 

There is yet another interesting piece of information we have 
been able to gather. The full caste council of the Nagars of Bengal 
is called Chaurdil, i.e. eighty-four. It is curious indeed that 
according to the Brdhmanotpatti-martanda, a compilation containing 
the traditional and other accounts of the origin of the different 
tribes of Brahmans, the original number of the gotras of the Nagar 
Brahmans was eighty-four. Twelve seceded from them and went 
over to Kotyarka tirtha. There they came to be known as 
Khadayata Brahmans (pp. 60-61). The remaining seventy-two 
again correspond to the seventy-two of the Bengal Kayasthas, 
colloquially known as ‘ Bdhdttare Kdyeth ’. 


(ii) The Maithil Grhastlia Brahmans 

Risley in his Tribes and Castes of Bengal divides the Maithil 
or Tirhutia Brahmans into five h5q)ergamous sections, viz., Srotriya 
or Sroti, J og, Panjibaudh, Nagar and Gaiwar (p. 21 , Appdx. I) . There 
is a colony of Maithil Brahmans in Maldah, who call themselves 
Grhasthas.’* This reminds us of the two endogamous sub-divisions, 
viz., Bhiksu or Bhiksuka and Grhastha, among the Badnagara, 
Yisnagara and Sathodra sections of the Gujarat and Kathiawar 
Nagar Brahmans. But these Grhasthas of Maidah do not call them- 
selves Nagars. The Maithils of Maldah however are generally the 
priests of the Nagar caste, though now-a-days other sections of the 
Brahmans are also found to officiate as their priests. Our informa- 
tion about the Maithil Brahmans of Maldah has been supplied by 
Mr. Pramatha Nath Misra, B.I,.. Pleader and Vice-Chairman of the 

District Board. Maldah. Jogendea Chandra Ghosh. 


^ Palsai is a gari of the Radhi Brahmans of Bengal. Palshikar or Palshc is a 
sub-sect of the Maharastra Brahmans, principall)^ found in the Thana district. They 
are considered to have come from Gujarat. (Knthoveii’s Castes and Tribes of 
Bombay Presidency, Vol. I, p. 248.) 

2 Prsnoras are not found in (hijarat — now-a-days. (Ibid., p. 236.) 

® (Grhastha is a s)monyni for Babhan. They call themselves Bhumiliar or 
laud-holder Brahman. (Risley s Castes and Tribes of Bengal, Vol. II, App. I.) 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE PRATIHARAS 

One of the main branches of the Gurjara tribe is believed to 
be the Pratiharas, about whom several inscriptions supply us with 
information. Many scholars, like Campbell, Jackson, D. R. 
Bhandarkar, and V. A. Smith are upholders of this view. But 
recently this view of their Gurjara origin ha^ been challenged and 
criticized^ by Dr. D. C. Ganguly {I.H.Q., Vol. X, p. 337 ff.)* That 
the Pratiharas belonged to the Gurjara tribe is proved beyond all 
doubt by such expressions as, e.g. ' Gurjara-Pratihar-anvaya ’ 
occurring in the inscription of one Mathanadeva {Ef. Ind., Vol. Ill, 
p. 266) . According to him the expression means not ‘ Pratihara clan of 
the Gurjara tribe ’ but ‘ the Pratihara family of the Gurjara country ’. 
Evidently, the word ‘ Gurjara ’ in this expression is taken by him in the 
sense of, not ‘ the Gurjara tribe or race ’ but ‘ the Gurjara country ’. 
But does ‘ Gurjara ’ bear this signification so far as this word is 
concerned in this inscription ? For, a little further on, in line I2 occur 
the words ‘ Etat-pratyasanna-Sri-Gurjjara-vahita-samasta-ksetra- 
sametah ’ which Kielhorn rightly translates by ‘ together with all 
neighbouring fields, cultivated by the Gurjaras ’. This clearly shows 
that the term ‘ Gurjjara ’ denotes a people, or, rather a tribe or race, 
because cultivators themselves were the Gurjjaras. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out that the tribe of Gurjjara is not extinct in India, 
but is found in places as the cultivator of the land also. If in the 
Rajor inscription the meaning of the word ‘ Gurjjara ’ has thus been 
made quite clear by the expression, Gurjjara-vdhita-samasta-ksctra, 
etc., if, in other words, ‘ Gurjjara ’ here signifies the Gurjjara tribe or 
race, is it not somewhat strange that the word in the same inscrip- 
tion should be taken at another place to mean the Gurjjara country 
as Dr. Ganguly has no doubt done in the expression ‘ Gurjjara- 
Pratihar-anvaya ’ ? What appears to me clear is that the Gurjjara 
tribe had at this time, that is, in V.E. 1016, occupied the northern 
part of Rajputana in such ;:warms that they became the cultivators 
of the soil. In fact, this was pointed out by Prof. Bhandarkar 
long ago in his paper on ‘the Gurjjara’, from which the following 
may be quoted ; — 

‘ Dr. Ganguly is not the first to express this view. The same view was pro- 
pounded some time ago by Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya in his History of Mediceval 
Hindu India, Vol. II, as pointed out by Mr. Dasaratha Sarma (I.H.Q., Vol. X, 
p. 582). No scholar, however, thinks seriously of his book, because Mr. Vaidya 
displays here the spirit of advocacy, and not the judicial frame of mind. See, e.g., 
what Mr. Niharranjan Ray has proved about him and his views in the Ann. Bhand. 
Ori. Res. Ins., Vol. XII, pp. 121-22. The same obsessment is jjerceptible in the 
book of Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha. 
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‘ Again, a stone inscription has been published by Dr. Kielhorn 
of a king named Mathanadeva (A.D. 960), who is described as 
belonging to the Gurjjara Pratihara dynasty. His capital was 
Rajyapura, modem Rajor in Alwar State, where the stone inscrip- 
tion was found. Mathanadeva was therein represented to have 
granted to the god Lachchhukesvara, the village of Vyaghrapataka, 
together with all neighbouring fields, cultivated by the Gurjjaras. 
It is thus plain that Mathanadeva, himself a Gurjjara and belonging 
to the Pratihara family, held sway over a territory corresponding 
to the present Alwar State and that this territory was occupied 
by the Gurjjaras as they appear to have been the agricultural class 
there’ {J.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. XXI, p. 416). 

But Dr. Ganguly does not stop here. He has quoted passages 
from other inscriptions also to show that the Gurjjara, by itself, 
was the name of a country. He, thus, cites the following passage 
from the Nausari grant of Pueakijsin dated 738-9 A.D. ; 
Saindhava-Kacchella-Saurdstra-Cdvotaka-Maurya-Gurjarddi-rdjye, etc. 
But how the word ‘Gurjjara’ in this passage can mean the 
Gurjara country, we cannot understand. Gurjjara on the- other 
liand has been jjreccded b}' Cavotaka, Maurya, which are the names 
of clans. It is again immediately succeeded by the word Adirdjye. 
This grant is here referring to the kingdoms of the Cavotakas, Maurj’^as, 
and the Gurjjaras. It will thus be seen that in this passage Gurjjara, 
by itself, far from denoting the Gurjjara country, denotes rather 
the Gurjjara clan like the Cax’otakas, and the Mauryas. In fact, there 
is no clear evidence to show that the word ‘ Gurjara ’ like ‘ Malav'a ’ 
denoted not only a tribe but also a country. 

He then proceeds to define the territory corresponding to the 
‘ Gurjjaratra-bhfimi ’ (Daulatpur Ins. and etc.) and concludes by say- 
ing : ‘ In this circumstance the country of the Gurjjara is to be taken 
to have extended from at least Didwana in the west to Rajor in 
the east, comprising the western part of the J odhpur State, and the 
whole of the States of Jaipur and Alwar’. But he apparently 
forgets that the same thing was pointed out years ago by 
Prof. Bhandarkar in J.B.B.R.A.S., Vol. XXI, p. 414. By the bye, 
we may ask Dr. Gajrguly on which grounds exactly, he says that 
some parts of Jaqjur and Alwar were comprised in this ‘Gurjjaratra- 
bhtimi ’ ? Maglana with which Mahgalanaka has been identified is 
surely 28 miles from Didwana, not NNE from it as asserted by 
Kielhorn but SSE as any detailed map of the Jodhpur State will 
show. See also Prog. Rep. West Circle, 1906-7, p. 40. 

Such is the line of arguments pursued by Dr. Ganguly in his 
paper ‘ On the Origin of the Pratihara Dynasty ’. We have carefully 
gone into it, and are convinced that he has therein said nothing 
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which will upset the conclusion of Jackson and D. R. Bhandarkar, 
namely, that the Pratiharas belonged to the Gurjjara race. 
It is not therefore necessary to go further into the other arguments 
he has adduced to demolish the theory. Before, however, we close 
this note, we may perhaps take a passing notice of what he has 
said about the expressions Gurjjaresvara-pati and Gurjjarhvara 
occurring in the Baroda plate of Rastrakuta Karka, Chief of Bdta. 
He says that the former denotes V^atsaraja's successor, Nagabhata 11 , 
and the second, his feudatory. So according to Dr. Ganguly the 
prince who was ‘ evilly intoxicated by conquering the lord of the 
Vahga and the lord of the Gauda ’ was not the sovereign Nagabhata 
II, but only his subordinate chief ! We do not quite understand why 
the two expressions must necessarily denote two different individuals. 
Cannot Gurjjaresvara-pati be understood to mean not ‘ master of 
the lord of Gurjjara ’ as understood by Dr. Ganguly, not ‘ the leader 
of the lords of the Gurjjaras ’ as translated by Fleet, but by ‘ the 
prince of the Gurjjaras who was the overlord’.* 

The September issue of the I.H.Q. contains a note on ‘ Origin of 
the Pratiharas ’ by Mr. Mankad. ‘ That the Pratiharas were 
originally Brahmanas, says he, was incidentally proved by Mr. Mehta 
in his book ‘ Mevadana Guhilo ’ published in 1933, by quoting the 
Mandor inscription of Bauka and two Ghatiyaila inscriptions of 
Kakkuka, brother of Bauka. But may I point out here that this 
was done years ago by D. R. Bhandarkar, in his ' Foreign Elements 
in the Hindu Population’ published in Ind. Ant., 1911, pp. 7-37, and 
later on, by Mr. J. C. Ghosh in his paper ‘ The Padihdras ’ published 
in the same journal in 1931, p. 239. 

(Miss) Bhramar Ghosh. 


THE CASTE OF THE SATAVAHANA RULERS 
OF THE DECCAN 

Scholars are at variance in regard to the real origin of the 
^atavahana rulers of the Deccan, who rose to the height of power, 
after the downfall of the Suhgas. It is an undoubted fact that they 
were not foreigners in India, but quite an indigenous power of the 
Deccan. Neither the accounts of the Puranas nor the epigraphical 


^ W’c do not quite understand wli}' he lias taken the ‘ Gujjaresvara-pati ’ to he 
Nagabhata II, instead of his father Vatsaraja as taken by Jackson, D. R. Bhandarkar, 
and others. 
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evidence of the time yields any happy result about their caste, and 
hence the conflicting views come forward. 

The incidental references found in some of the Satavahana 
inscriptions, instead of clearing the point of their origin, rather make 
the question somewhat hazy. Scholars like Senart and Biihler 
are of opinion that the ^atavahanas w'ere undoubtedly Brahmans by 
caste. In explanation of the fact, it has been pointed out first 
by them that the metronymics used by these rulers, such as 
' Gautami Madiiari, Vasisthi, are clearly derived from Brahmanic 
gotras. Secondly, in support of their view, they draw attention to 
two passages of an inscription ‘ found on the back wall of the veranda 
in Cave No. 3 at Nasik. The first of these which begins with line 
5 is Khatiya-dapa-mdna-madanasa, ‘ of king Gautamiputra Satakarni 
who humbled the pride and conceit of the Ksatriyas From this, 
it has been inferred that Gautamiputra could not have been a 
Ksatriya, for, if he had belonged to Ksatriya caste, there w'ould 
have been no propriety in his saying that he suppressed the prowess 
and conceit of the Ksatriyas. Then, what caste does he belong to ? 
He must, therefore, be either one of the three, namelj', Brahman, 
Faisya or Sudra. Again, the Nasik inscription throws some further 
light on the point. We are, thus, referred to a second passage in the 
inscription, namely, Ekabamhanasa. Biihler translates the expres- 
sion by ‘of him who alone (was worthy of the name of) a Brahman’.* 
Senart also renders the passage as ‘ the unique Brahman Both 
the scholars take the word ‘ bahmana ’ in the sen.se of Brahman and 
they are apparently of the view that those rulers are Brahmans by 
caste. 

But, it is worthy of note that their Brahmanic origin can be 
easily questioned and, after all, one cannot be definitely certain about 
this origin. Some .scholars oppose the view' of their Brahmanic 
origin by criticizing the above two passages of the epigraph and 
offering new interpretations of them. Thus they say, that the 
word ‘ bahmana ’ of the passage ‘ ekabahmanasa ’ may stand not only 
for ‘ Brahmana ’ but also for ‘ Brahmanya ’, ‘ the only supporter of 
the Brahmans ’ * (R. G. Bhandarkar) or ‘ the onl}' holy man ’ * 
(Bhagwanlal Indraji). 

In criticism of the second passage it is possible to say that as the 
Satavahanas are represented to have humbled the Ksatriyas, the 
utmost that this statement can prove is that they were not Ksatriyas. 

^ Ep, Ind,, Vol. 8, p. 60. 

^ Arch. Surv, Went. Ind., Vol. 4, p. no. 

^ Ep. Ind., Vol. 8, p. 60. 

* Trans. Inter. Cong. Ori., JyOncl., 1S74, pp. 310-11. 

^ Bomb. Gazetteer, Vol. 16, pp. 552, 554. 
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It does not necessarily prove that they were Brahmans, and thus the 
prop in support of their Brahmanic origin becomes weak. How, 
then, are we to explain the passage Khatiya-dapa Mana-madanasa 
of the Nasik praiasti ? Even, if we use the word Khatiya in the 
sense of Ksatriya caste, the passage before us proves at the most 
that the king Gautamiputra was not a Ksatriya ; but not necessarily 
that he was a Brahmin. 

But is it, however, the only sense of the word Ksatriya ? No, 
the word can be interpreted otherwise also, and is possibly preg- 
nant with a valuable piece of historical fact. It may well convey 
the sense of the ‘ Ksatriya tribe ’. The history of the tribe is well 
known, especially about the time of Alexander. Gautamiputra 
must have put down this tribe just as his contemporary rival 
Rudradaman did the Yaudheyas of his time.’ In the accounts 
of the foreign writers and in the Sanskrit literature some account 
of the tribe is found. Thus, Arrian who wrote a history of the 
invasion of Alexander says that when the Macedonian Emperor 
laid camp near the confluence of the Chenab and the Indus, 
these people lived as an independent tribe. Alexander, we are 
told, reduced to submi.ssion and received dejiuties and presents 
from the ‘ Xathroi ' tribe.^ The same tribe is apparently mentioned 
as Khatriaioi by Ptolemy.® This tribe then held territory between 
the Ravi and Beas, with their capital at Sangala. Thus, we find 
that in the time of Ptolemy, this tribe had proceeded to the north- 
eastern part of the Punjab and settled there. 

The tribe is very possibly the same people mentioned by 
Kautilya in the passage Kdmbhoja-Surastra-Ksairiya-^renyadayo 
varta-sastr-opajivinah. Dr. Shamasaslri translates the passage by 
taking the word Ksatriya-Sreni to be one word meaning ‘ corporation 
of warriors ’. Mr. K. P. J ayaswal was the first to ])oint out that the 
Ksatriyas were a people just like the Kambojas and the Surastras, 
whose chief occupation was industry and agriculture.* They are no 
doubt the ' Kshattri ' described in the Manusmrti, and the Ksatriyas 
of the later inscriptions. The Dadnu inscription ® of Sadharana, while 
describing his genealogy, states that in a village named ‘ Ui ’ there 
lived a Ksatriya of the Kasyapa gotra named Bhuvanapala. Similarly, 
in the genealogy of his mother, it is also mentioned that his mother 
was also a Ksatriya of ^rimad gotra and his father-in law’s ancestor 
is described as a Ksatriya. One point to be noticed here is that 

^ McCrinclle’s Anc. Ind. — Its Invasion by Alex., p. 156. 

“ Ind. Ant., Vol. 13, p. 360. 

^ Ep. Ind., VoL 8, p. 44. 

^ Hindu Polity, p. 60. 

^ Ep. Ind., Vol. 12, p. 23. 
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the Ksatriyas of the epigraph also used the Brahmanic gotras. 
From the text of the inscription it appears that thej" are represented 
by the Khatris of the present day. These people are still found spread 
over an immense area in the north-west of India from the Hindukush 
to Bengal and from Nepal to Gujarat. It will, thus, be seen that this 
tribe may well have been the Ksatriyas whose pride and conceit 
Gautamiputra is said to have crushed down. 

On the other hand, the same Nasik inscription refers to 
another passage where Gautami Balasri is called, Rdjarisi-vadhu- 
sadam akhilam anuvidhlyamdnd, wholly conforming to the title 
‘ wife of the royal sage’. Now, the word Rdjarisi is always taken 
in contradistinction to Brahmarsi, ' a Brahman sage ’. Therefore, 
the very use of the term Rajarsi is enough to show that the 
Satav.^hana rulers never claimed themselves to be BrahmarSi. 
As they were a ruling class, they take pride in calling themselves 
Raj arsis. 

All these criticisms when taken together make the Brahmanic 
origin of the Satavahanas weak and shaky. 

(Miss) Bhramar Ghosh. 


VI§NUPADA-GIRI 

The question is not a new one. Several scholars before us have 
tried to locate it, in connection with the Mihrauli (Delhi) Iron Pillar, 
which is said to have been originally erected on the Visnupada-giri. 
The attempts of the earlier investigators were more or less specula- 
tions. Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarty was the first to take advantage 
of the references to it in the epics and the Puranas. In his opinion, 
Visnupada must be the bathing ghdt in Hardwar, where Hari 
ke car am is now exhibited, or, somewhere in the vicinity {An. 
Bhand. Or. Res. Inst., Vol. VIII, 1927, pp. lyaff.). Three years 
later, Mr. K. P. J ayaswal opined that it was ‘ probably in the 
Himalcyas near or above Hardwar which is reputed as Visnupadi’ 
{J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XVIII, p. 31). There is no mention of Mr. 
Chakravarty in this last article, though the conclusion is the same. 
Bet us therefore see how Mr. Chakravarty himself arrived at his 
conclusion. 

The earUest reference to Visnupada is found in the Rgveda 
(I. 22-16), where three strides of Visnu are spoken of. Yaska, in 
interpreting it, quotes Aurnavabha, who says : — 

Samdrohane Visnupade Gayasirasi. 
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Durgacarya explains it thus ; — 

Samar ohane Udayagirau udyan padam=ekam nidhatte i Visnu- 
pade madhyandine' ntarikse \ GayaUrasy=astarhgirau iti Aurnavdbha 
dcdryo manyate \ 

From this statement, we can learn this much that Visnupada 
was somewhere between the easternmost {Udayagiri) and the western- 
most points {Astagiri) of the country known at the time of Aurna- 
vabha. Yaska has quoted Aurnavabha ; so he was earlier than 
Yaska, who was again earlier than P^ini (c. 700 B.C.)- This 
Aurnavabha may be the pupil of Kaundinya, a teacher mentioned 
in the Brhaddranyaka-Upanisad (IV. 5, 26, Madhyandina Recension). 
Anyhow he was very ancient. 

Visnupada has been said to be in antariksa, which means the 
sky or atmosphere. If so, Visnupada must be some luminary or 
star, or some imaginary spot. Let us see if antariksa was used in 
any other sense. One such is indeed found in the Mahdbhdrata 
(Vanaparva, Ch. 83), which reads ; — 

‘ Prthivydm ydni tlrthdm antarlksacardni ca 1 
nadyo hradds=taddgds-ca sarva-prasravandni cn n 193 ’ 

' Prthivydm Naimisam ttrtham=antartkse ca Puskaraihin 203 ’ 

As Puskara in the antariksa is not imaginary, so Visnupada in 
the antariksa need not be considered imaginary. What is it then ? 
It is neither river, nor lake, nor pool, nor spring, nor even prthivl. 
We think here prthivl should be taken as the ' plains ’ and antariksa 
as a high peak of some mountain almost reaching up to the sky. 
So Visnupada-giri means a mountain peak, which is the place of 
Visnu or which bears his foot-print. 

It may be mentioned here that Visnu in the Rgveda mentioned 
above meant the Sun god, but in the epic period he was transformed 
into Visnu, the second god of the Hindu Trinity, the preserver, 
and so Visnupada, the pada of the Vamana avatdra of this Visnu. 
Gadura, in describing the important places of the North to Galava, 
speaks of the Gahgadvara, then the Kailasa, then the birth place 
of the ten apsarases, or the heavenly nymphs, and then the Visnupada, 
created by Visnu, while covering the three worlds. {Mahdbhdrata, 
Udyogaparva, Chap, iii. Vs. 16-21). Mr. Chakravarty quoting 
the last verse remarks that ‘ from the context in which the verse 
occurs the hill appears to have been somewhere near the Kailasa 
range and not far from Gahgadvara or Haradvara 

From the description nothing can be gathered about the distances 
of the places mentioned, but it is clear that they are all in the north, 
and that the Gahgadvara and Visnupada are two different places. 
Mr. Chakravarty has lost sight of this important fact and was thus 
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led to a wrong conclusion. Gangadvara is no doubt the same as 
Haradvara, for we find that Kanakhala has been mentioned imme- 
diately after the Gangadvara {Ibid., Vanaparva, Ch. 84, Vs. 27-30). 
Again Gangadvara is not a hill, but the name of the place where the 
Gahga enters the plains. So Gangadvara cannot be the Visnupada- 
giri, which must be a high peak of mountain. This we have already 
pointed out above. The Ganga (=Visnupadi) is said to have 
originated from the feet of Visnu, but that event did not occur 
on the earth {Brahma-pur ana, Ch. 74, V. 58). Hari ke caraiM 
must be a later innovation of the Vaisnavas, who changed the 
name of Haradvara to Haridvara. The Gahga in her descent to 
earth first came in contact with Hara and not Hari. We must not 
fail to notice one very important point in this connection, which 
did not strike Mr. Chakra varty. If Visnupada was identical with 
the Gangadvara, the most sacred river Gahga and ablutions therein 
would surely not have gone unmentioned, in this or any passages 
about Visnupada. 

In the Rdmdyana (II. 68. 18-19) occurs the following verse 
about the locality of Visnupada : — 

‘ Yayur=madhyena Vdlhikdn Sudamdnam ca parvatam 1 
Visnoh padam preksamdnd Vipdidm c=dpi ^dlmalim n 

Mr. Chakravarty, quoting the above passage, identified Sudaman 
hill with the Siwalik range and with a view to identify Visnupada 
with the Gahgadvara, extends the Valhika or rather the Vahika 
country to Kumaun. But it is beyond our comprehension how he 
could ignore the fact that Visnupada was in the vicinity of the 
Vipasa and not of the Gahga. 

Although Mr. Chakravarty quoted many passages from the 
epics and the Puranas, he missed one very important passage of 
the Mahdbhdrata (Vanaparva, Ch. 130, Vs. 8-10), which we quote 
below : — 

‘ etad=Visnupadam ndma drsyate tirtham=uUamam 1 
esd ramyd Vipdsd ca nadl parama-pdvam g 
atra vai putra-^okena Vaiistho bhagavdn=rsih 1 
Sandh-dtmdnam nipatito Vipdsah punar=utihitah^ 
Kasmtra-mandalam c=aitam sarva=punyam-arindama \ 
maharsibhis=c-ddhyushitarh pa§y=edam bhrdtrbhih saha g 

It is clear from the above that not only the Vipasa, but also 
the Ka^mira-mandala was visible from the Visnupada. This shows 
that Visnupada was on a hill on the Vipa§a, not far from the Kasmira- 
mandala. Can this be said of the Gahgadvara or Kumaun ? It 
appears that the Vipasa had her source in the mountains of the 
Ka^mira region in the time of the ancient Aryans (Jopson’s Historical 
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Atlas of India, No. 2). On emerging out of Kasmira into the 
country of the Sapiasindhavah (Panjab) it has formed a sharp bend 
in the border of Gurdaspur and Kangra districts. Visnupada 
may be somewhere there. 

The Rdmdyana, we have seen, mentions first the Vahlikas (or 
rather VaJiikas) then the Sudaman hill, then Visnupada and then the 
Vipasa. In the Mahabhdrata (Sabhaparva, Ch. 27, Vs. 11-23), 
we find that Arjuna conquered the northern tribes of Sudaman, 
Pauravas, seven tribes of Mlecchas, Ksatriyas of Kasmira, Vahhkas, 
etc. The country of the last has been placed between the rivers 
Satadru (Sutlej) and Vipasa (Beas) in the east, and Parusnl (Ravi) 
in the west, by Pargiter (map attached to An. Ind. Hist. Tradn.). 
The Pauravas on the Parusni can be traced even in the time of the 
Rgvedd {Ibid., p. 172). We find Porus (Paurava) in the neighbour- 
hood even in the time of Alexander. It is thus clear that all the 
places and the tribes mentioned in the Rdmdyana and the Mahd- 
bhdrata are found about the Vipasa and not near Hardwar. 

Recently Pandit Jaya Chandra Vidyalankara has located 
Visnupada ‘ in the Siwalak or the Solasingi range near the river 
Beas’ (J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XX, pp. 97-100). In support of his con- 
clusion he has quoted and relied upon a passage from the Rdmdyana, 
but it is strange that he does not mention the name of 
Mr. Chakravarty, though it was he who first pointed out the passage. 
Pandit Vidyalankara again has quoted some passages from the 
Mahdbhdrata, but it is strange that none of these makes any mention 
of the Vipasa. The Mahdbhdrata, however, does contain a passage, 
which shows that Visnupada was situated not far from the Beas. 
This has already been pointed out bv us in this note above. The 
Pandit’s reference again to the Rgveda about the Vipasa is wrong. 
It is not ‘ III. 10 ’ but ‘ III. 33. 10 ’. Again the Vipasa did not 
stop ‘ the progress of the Rgvedic king Sudas ’, but of the sage 
Visvamitra. The hymn, again, was not sung by Sudas’s bard 
Vasistha, but by Visvamitra. 

Mr. Chakravarty has quoted passages from the Vdyu-purdna 
(XCIX. 102), the Harivamsa (X 30 J;i, 45), and the Mahdbhdrata 
(XII. 29) to show that kings Dharmaratha and Ahga performed 
sacrifices on the Visnupada-giri and drank Soma with Indra. The 
former was a king of Anga (Monghyr and Bhagalpur districts). His 
son Chitraratha is distinctly spoken of as a king of Champa {Ibid., 
Anusasanaparva, Ch. 42, Vs. 8 and 16). Anga also denotes the 
king of the country of that name. As such we can scarcely 
expect that they performed sacrifices on the Visnupada which is 
near the Vipasa. This Visnupada perhaps is not the one in Gaya 
mentioned in the Gayd-Mdhdtmya, because it is very doubtful if 
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there was any Visnupada in Gaya in the time of the Mahdbhdrata. 
In fact, we find no mention of it in the descriptions of Gaya in the 
Mahdbhdrata (Vanaparva, Chs. 84, 87, and 95). Possibly Gaya was 
a different country under a different king in the time of Ahga. 
Among the kings conquered by Mandhata are Gaya and Ahga 
[Ibid., ^antiparva, Ch. 29, V. 88). This king Gaya was in all pro- 
bability the king of Gaya. Thus the Visnupada, where Dharmaratha 
and Ahga performed sacrifices must be somewhere in the Ahga 
country. Where could it possibly have been ? May it be the 
Mandara hill near Bhagalpur (ancient Champa), where there is a 
colossal image of Vamanadeva (N. L. Dey’s Geo. Dictionary) ? It 
might have some connection with king Bali, father of Ahga. 

JOGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 


DID NOT YAVANA DENOTE PERSIANS EVEN BEFORE 
THE SECOND CENTURY A.D. ? 

Prof. Bhandarkar in his note on Kdkavarna, son of ^isuniga, 
on pp. 16-17 of the Ind. Culture, says that the word ‘ Yavana ’ in 
a passage of Bana’s Harsacarita, means the ‘ Persians ' and not the 
Greeks, as it is generally supposed. He holds that ‘ In early times 
Yavanas always denoted the Greeks, but, from the second century 
A.D. onwards, it seems to have been used to denote the Persians. 
Thus, the well-known Junagadh rock inscription of Rudradamana 
speaks of a Yavana prince called Tusaspa, which evidently is not a 
Greek but a Persian name. Similarly, Kalidasa, in his Raghu- 
varhsa (Canto 4, vs. 60-61) speaks of a people whom he calls both 
Parasikas (Persians) and Yavanas. When Bana, who lived in the 
seventh century, makes mention of the Yavanas we have thus most 
probably to understand “ the Persians ” by that term ’. And further 
according to him when the commentator Samkaraya says that K 4 ka- 
varna had conquered the Yavanas, the latter could be no other 
than the Achemenians. 

It should, however, be noted that not long ago. Dr. E. J. Thomas, 
wdiile writing on ‘ The Zoroastrian Influence of Early Buddhism ’ 
[Dr. Modi Memorial Volume, pp. 279!!.), also came to the same 
conclusion, namely, that the Sanskrit word ‘ Yavana ’, though 
originally it denoted the Greeks, was used to denote the Persians 
even during the Achemenian domination of the Punjab and Sind. 
His view rests fully on the assumption that the word ‘ Yavana ' 
was first introduced to the Indians through the Persians who first 
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came in contact with the Greeks rather than with the Indians, and 
it is a well-known fact that the first foreign attack on India was 
made by the Persians. We thus find that it was the Persians, who 
first felt the necessity of coining the word ‘ Yavana ’ to distinguish 
the Greeks in the Persian military service. Later on, when the 
Achemenians invaded the Punjab and Sind, Greek troops were 
stationed there. So, ‘ there was plenty of opportunity for the actual 
residents of India to become acquainted with the name, Yavana ’. 
The Indians later on, applied the name to all these foreigners, whose 
military power was represented by these Yavanas, that is, to the 
Persians generally. Dr. Thomas further remarks that ‘ There 
would be nothing surprising that they should misapply or wrongly 
extend a term that they had learnt from the strangers who overran 
their country. In "the same way, the Romans gave the name 
“ Germani ” to a large number of northern tribes, who knew nothing 
themselves about the appellation German and the name " Graeci ” 
was used by the Romans to describe their eastern neighbours the 
Hellenes, possibly because, it was the name of the first Greek tribe 
they met with ’. 

Moreover, Dr. Thomas is of opinion that in the inscriptions of 
A 4 oka, there are also some indications to prove that the word 
Yavana (under the Prdkrit form Yona) does not necessarily stand 
for the Greeks, as it is gratuitously assumed. He rightly says that 
' what conception of the Yonas A^ka had in his mind, is naturally 
not easy to prove.’ According to Dr. Thomas, ‘ the Yonas men- 
tioned in the 5th and the 13th Rock Edicts appear to be a people, 
.south of the Gandharas, where, it is possible, that the Greeks had 
settled after the expeditions of Alexander and Seleukos. But, it 
must be remembered that Darius I had held that province for nearly 
two centuries previously, and that the foreign element in it was 
more likely to be predominantly Persian ’. Similarly, the word 
' Yona ’ in Antiyako Yona-rdjd mentioned by Asoka both in the 
2nd and 13th R.E. may mean a different thing. Here, ‘ Yona- 
raja ’ need not stand for a Greek-ruler, because in the 13th R.E. 
A^oka mentions, along with Antiochus, four other kings two of 
whom, Antigonos of Macedonia and Alexander of Corinth (or pos- 
sibly of Epirus), were peculiarly Greek, but he does not call them 
Yona-raj^. Asoka applies it only to Antiochus II. Theos, who 
ruled over the Syrian empire. By ‘ Yona ’ Asoka obviously under- 
stands the people of this empire who were more probably of Persian 
descent than Greek. And he calls Antiochus Yona-raja, because 
the latter was the chief ruler of the ancient Persian empire. Thus, 
we find that even here. Dr. Thomas likes to take the word ‘ Yavana ’ 
in the sense of ‘ the Persians ' rather than ‘ the Greeks 
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I have thus drawn special attention to this view of Dr. E. J . 
Thomas, because it seems to have escaped the notice of Indian 
scholars though his paper has been published in the Dr. Modi 
Memorial Volume. I should particularly like Asokan scholars to 
discuss this subject and ascertain what exactly Yona-rdjd of A^oka 
inscriptions means. 

(Miss) Bhramar Ghosh. 


KOSALA 

Here an attempt has been made to give an account of the forma- 
tion and rise of Kosala. Kosala is known to the Buddhists as the 
land of the Kosala princes.^ These princes traced their descent 
from king Ikshvaku and belonged to the Solar race of the 
Kshatriyas. The Sakyas of Kapilavastu who founded a territory 
by the side of the Himalayas and were proud of their high birth and 
purity of blood used to derive their family prestige from their original 
home in Kosala and their connection with those princes, the ancient 
rulers of Kosala.* The descent of those ruling princes of Kosala 
from Ikshvaku is equally borne out by the genealogies in the 
Ramayana as well as the Puranas.® 

The Ramayana mentions indeed Ayodhya as the earlier capital 
of Kosala and Sravasti as its later capital, while one Pali Jataka 
speaks of a king of Kosala reigning in the city of Ayodhya, another 
Jataka of another king of the same country as reigning in the city 
of Saketa, and other Jatakas of other kings reigning in the city of 
^ravasti.* Thus all these references, taken together, would seem to 
point to Ayodhya as the first, to Saketa as the second, and to 
Sravasti as the third or last capital of the kingdom of Kosala. 

^ Siimaugala-vilasini, I, p. 239 : Kosala 11am a janapadiiio raja-kuniara. Tesam 
nivaso eko pi janapado rulhisaddena Kosala ti vuccati. 

^ vSutta-nipata, pp. 73-4 : Buddha introduced himself to king Bimbisara as 
IJjum janapado raja Himavantassa passato dhanaviriyena sampaniio Kosalesu 
niketino. Adicca nama gottena, Sakiya nama jatiya, tamha kiila pabbajito ^ inhi 
raja. 

The expression ‘ Kosalesu niketino * is not to be taken literally as done by 
Kai Chaudhuri (Political History, 3rd ed., p. 70), in the sense of ‘ inhabitants of 
Kosala The Sakyas in Buddha's time were not the inhabitants of Kosala. The 
Suttanipata commentary precisely explains it in the sense in which we have taken it. 

* Rai Chaudhuri’s Political History, 3rd ed., pp. 71-2. 

^ Rai Chaudhuri's Political History, 3rd ed., p. 74. Cf.Ghata Jataka (no. 454) 
and Nandiyamiga Jataka (no. 385). 
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Ayodhya became an unimportant town in Buddha's time,* while 
both Saketa and ^ravasti stood out prominent among the then six 
great cities of India.* 

Both Dasaratha and Rama, who are extolled in the Ramayana 
as the rulers of Kosala, may find mention in some of the Vedic 
hymns but in none of them they are ‘ connected with either the 
Ikshvaku family or with Kosala The desired connection is 
virtually denied in the Pali Dasaratha-Jataka (Fausboll, Jataka, 
No. 461).* The ancient Indian tradition of seven kings (satta 
Bharata), as preserved in the Mahagovinda-Suttanta * speaks of 
the glory of Kasi, Ahga, Videha, Avanti and three other kingdoms 
of Northern India, while Kosala and Magadha, the two powerful 
and neighbouring states of Buddha’s time, have no place in it, nor 
even by way of bare mention of their names. 

References in Vedic literature to Kosala, its rulers and teachers 
are few and far between. Para-atnara Hiranyanabha is the only 
ancient king of Kosala who finds mention in the Satapatha-Brahmana 
(XIII, 5. 4. 4). Hiranyanabha Kausalya and Asvalayana Kausalya 
figure in the Prasna-Upanishad (I, i) as two contemporary seekers 
of truth belonging to Kosala. The connection between Hiranyanabha 
of the Prasna and Para-atnara Hiranyanabha of the ^atapatha text 
is uncertain. In the dynastic list of kings occurring in the Puranas 
of doubtful authority Hiranyanabha is mentioned as the immediate 
predecessor of Prasenajit who was a contemporary of Buddha, 
while Mahakosala stands out in the early tradition of Buddhism as 
the father and immediate predecessor of Pasenadi. The Pali 
legends preserve the memory of a few other kings of Kosala, such 
as Kalasena, Dighiti, Prince Dighayu, Mallika, and Vatika. One 
of them had his capital at Ayodhya, some at Saketa and the rest 
at ^ravasti.* Dr. Raychaudhuri rightly holds that no connected 
chronology of Kosalan kings can as yet be made out of these straj' 
names. 'I'he legends are nevertheless important, first, as clearly 
indicating a succession of three capitals of the kingdom of Kosala : 
Ayodhya, Saketa, and Sravasti, and secondly, as broadly outljdng 
the four main stages in the historical process which culminated at 


' Buddhist India, p. 34. 

* Digha-iiikaya, II, p. 146. Rai Chaudhtiri’s Political History, 3rd ed., p. 74. 

* Rai Chaudhuri’s Political History, 3rd ed., p. 53 : ‘ A king named Da^aratoa 
is eulogised in a Rig-Vedic hymn (I. 126. 4), but there is nothing to identify him 
with the Ikshvaku king DaSaratha. The Rig-Veda (X, 93. 14) mentions a powerful 
person named Rama but does not connect him with Kosala. The Dasaratha-Jataka 
makes Da 4 aratha and Rama kings of Baranasi.’ 

* Digha-nikaya, II, p. 235. 

* Rai Chaudhuri’s Political History, 3rd ed., pp. 70-5. 
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about the rise of Buddhism in the unquestioned supremacy of 
Kosala over Kasi. In the first stage, as brought out in the canonical 
legend of Dighiti and his son Dighayu Kumara, king Brahmadatta 
appears as the powerful king of Kasi invading the kingdom of 
Kosala, led by the love of conquest, easily defeating the Kosalan 
king Dighiti who was by far the weaker rival, and immediately 
ordering execution of the Kosalan king and queen when they were 
detected in the realm of Kasi living harmlessly in disguise.^ In the 
same stage we see how the Kosalan prince Dighayu after having 
gained favour with the king of Kasi and risen to the position of a 
general, tried to avenge the inhuman cruelty done to his parents, 
in the second stage, as portrayed in the Rajovada-Jataka (F., 
No. 334) Kasi and Kosala appear as two equally powerful kingdoms, 
flourishing side by side, each with its inner circle, outer districts 
and border-lands, one ruled over by its king Brahmadatta and the 
other by its king Mallika. In this stage we see that the ruler of the 
former following the religious principle of ‘ conquering wrath by 
wrathlessness (akkodhena jine Kodharii) ’ and the ruler of Kosala 
following the strong administrative principle of ‘ applying hardness 
for the hard and softness for the soft ’ (dajham dalhassa khipato, 
mudussa muduna mudum). In the third stage, as disclosed in the 
Mahasilava-Jataka {F., No. 51), the king of Kosala appears as taking 
advantage of the goodness of the king of Kasi and invading the 
neighbouring kingdom, and the king of Kasi as remaining passive 
with the con.sciousness of his superior dignity and religioirs security. 
And in the fourth stage, reached at about the rise of Buddhism the 
great king Mahakosala, father and immediate predecessor of Pasenadi 
is seen wielding his sovereign power over the extended realm of 
Kasi-Kosala. He strengthened his position by entering into a 
matrimonial alliance with Seniya-Bimbisara who made himself the 
master of Anga-magadha, — offering the hand of his daughter Kosala- 
devi to the latter and granting the revenue of the K^i area as 
her pin money. After the death of Mahakosala, his son and successor 
Pasenadi inherited the royal throne of Kosala and extended his 
kingdom so far as to reign as a supreme monarch with four sub- 
kings under him in Buddha’s time. 

B. C. Daw. 


‘ Vinaya Pitaka, Mahavagga, pp. 342-9. 
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A PRELIMINARY STUDY ON THE RATE OF GROWTH 
OF THE BENGALEE STUDENTS 

The object of this study was primarily to find out the age at 
which the difference between the Bengalee children and the children 
of other countries of the same age begins to become manifest. The 
criteria considered are the stature, weight and ponderal index. 
The ponderal index is obtained as follows : cube root of weight 
in kg. multiplied by lOO divided by stature in cm. : 

v/ Weight X 100 
Height in cm. 

(1) In the following three diagrams I have represented the figures 
for the different age groups of German, English, J apanese, Philipino 
and the Bengalee students of definite ages. A consideration of the 
above graphs will show that the total gain in height for these nations 
betw'een the ages 7 and 18 is as follows : — 

German . . . . . . 49’5 cm. 

English . . . . . . 58 cm. 

Japanese .. .. .. 45 cm. 

Philipino . . . . . . 47^5 cm. 

Bengalee . . . . . . 47*5 cm. 

or an average of 49-5 cm. in ii years, i.e. approximately 4-5 cm. 
per year. 

(2) The rate of growth is not equal throughout the period. 
The major part of this increase in height takes place between the 
ages II and 16. 

(3) The English, German and Japanese show a further increase 
in height beyond the age of 16 and in all these cases there is a period 
of comparative arrest at the age of 12 or 13. 

(4) In the cases of the Bengalee and the Philipino the gain in 
height during the period ii- 16 is more or less equally distributed 
and in both it suffers an arrest after the age of 15 which is more 
marked in the case of the Bengalee. 

(i) The figures for the corresponding weight for these age groups 
are given below : — 

Thus the total gain in weight for the different peoples is as 
follows : — 

German . . . . . . 39-3 kg. 

English . , . . . . 37'8 kg. 

Japanese .. .. ..32 kg. 

Philipino . . . . . . 30-9 kg. 

Bengalees . . . . . . 297 kg. 

or an average of 3 kg. per year. 
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(2) The total gain during this period is the lowest for the 
Bengalee and the highest for the German. 

(3) The rate of increase is not equally distributed throughout. 

(4) Between the ages 15 and 18 an increase over and above the 
normal of 3 kg. per year, is well marked among the German, English, 
and Japanese students. This increase is not found among the 
Bengalee students. 

(5) Between the ages ii and 15 the gain in weight among 
these different nations is fairly equally distributed. The Germans, 
however, show a greater mcrease in weight. The Bet^alees, on 
the other hand, show a smaller increase, which is particularly marked 
in the age groups 13 and 14. 

These two tables considered together lead us to the following 
conclusions : — 

(1) That in the average Bengalee student the prepress of 
growth is suddenly arrested at the age of sixteen. 

(2) That throughout the growing period, the gain in body 
weight is proportionately less than the increase in height. 

This is very w-ell shown in the attached chart of the Ponderal 
Indices of the peoples. The figures on which these curves are based 
are given in the following table : — 


Ages 

German 

English 

J apanese 

Philipino 

1 

Bengalee 

7 

• 2*37 

2-42 

2-40 

2-41 i 

2-35 

8 

2*33 

2-38 

2-32 

2-36 

1 .-31 

9 

2*32 

2-38 

2-38 

2-35 ' 

1 2-29 

10 

2-33 

2 * 3 ^ 

2-38 

2-38 

2-27 

ir 

2-JO 

2-34 

2-38 

2*35 1 

2*25 

12 

2*29 

2-32 

2-34 

2-31 ! 

2-24 

13 

2-29 

2-33 

2-40 

2-34 

2-25 

14 

2-30 

2*34 

2-44 

2-35 

2-23 

15 

2*29 

2-30 

2-40 

2-32 

2-23 

16 

2-30 

2-28 

2-38 

2-28 

2-23 

^7 ; 

2-31 

2*30 

2-38 

2-28 

2-22 

18 1 

2*33 j 

2-27 

2-35 

2-30 

2-23 


The peculiar features of the curve for the Ponderal Index of 
the Bengalee are : — 

(1) The steady and unbroken fall of the Ponderal Index through- 
out the period 7-16. 

(2) The absence, in particular, of the sudden rise in Ponderal 
Index between the ages 12 and 14, shown by the other nations. 
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A consideration of the curves shows that there is a marked 
resemblance between the curves of the Japanese and the Philipino 
(the pure and mixed Mongolic types), a fair resemblance between 
those of the English and the Gemians (teutonic group) and the 
curve for the Bengalee follows a third and distinct course. These 
facts open up a comparatively unexplored branch of investigations, 
viz. Are the rates of growth of the different human bio-types distinct 
and characteristic of that group ? 

A. Chatterjea. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE FIJIAN HAIR 

This paper is a preliminary study on 19 samples of hair, placed 
at our disposal for examination by Dr. Panchanan Mitra who 
collected those samples from a Hospital at Suva in Fiji Islands in 
the year 1929 in the course of his field investigation there under 
the auspices of the Bishop Museum of Honolulu. 

Of these 19 samples of hair, one belongs to Tongan, one to 
Samoan, one again to Solomon Islanders and the rest to Fiji Islanders. 
The majority of hair under examination belongs to male though 5 
cases have been noticed where they belong to females. There are 
3 hybrids among them and are as follows : — 

1. Grandfather European, 

Grandmother half-caste, 

and both father and mother half-caste. 

2. Father, Chinese, Mother, Fijian. 

3. Father, New Hebridean, Mother, Fijian. 

The length of the hair varies from 2-5 cm. to 9 cm. The 
character of the hair varies from straight (in the case of the cross 
between Chinese and Fijian) to wavy and frizzly. These characters 
resemble a, b, d, and g in Martin’s classification. In three cases 
they resemble ' h’ oi Martin. 

{Vide .'—Martin — Dehrbuch der Anthropologie Band i.) 

In 5 cases the colour appears to be brownish shade black. In 
9 cases it is brown varying from 4 to 7 in Prof. Eugen Fischer’s 
scale. In 5 specimens it is black varying from 27 to 28 in Fischer’s 
scale. 

These specimens of hair when examined with the aid of a micro- 
scope give the result which corroborates fully our microscopical 
identification. It should be noted here that we have found one 
white hair in these samples. 
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In the majority of cases the cross-sections are oval but in one 
sample it approaches elliptic. In the case of the cross-breed (i.e. 
between Chinese and Fijian) it appears a little circular. Besides 
these we have noticed in 3 cases slightly irregularity of form as 
noticed by Mr. Pruner-Bey in the hairs of Papuans of New Guinea. 

The average thickness of the female hair is while the 

average thickness of the male is 9576 !>■. 

The following table shows the average thickness of hair in 
other races ; — 


Thickness in 

1. Kiser Islanders (Sailer, 1927) 

2. Flores, Timor Soemba 

3. Tierra del Fuego Islanders, Sailer — 1928 

4. Sakai (Sailer, 1928) . . 

5. Middle Europe, Scheffet — 1915 . . 

6. vSemaiig 


Male 


Female 

140 

(103-27) 

127 

117 

(79-149) 


116 

(83-158) 

112 

1 16 

(83-135) 

• • 

105 

(64-148) 


94 

(66-139) 

95 


Vide : — K. Sailer — ^Weitere Haarproben aus dem Malayischen 
Archipel. (Flores, Timor, and Soemba). 

Medulla varies from 9 to 31 ’5 and in 7 samples it is entirely 
absent. In a few samples, however, we have observed its presence 
but it is found to be discontinuous. In 2 cases only we have found 
it perfectly continuous. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that with regard to the 
thickness of hair, there is a great possibility of relation between 
frizzly or crispy hair of the Fijians and those of the Semangs of 
Malay Peninsula. But unless we have a large sample of hair 
(frizzly or otherwise) from Malay Peninsula on the one hand and 
Fiji and other neighbouring islands on the other, it will be hazardous 
to draw any conclusion whatsoever. 

We now take this opportunity of expressing our most sincere 
thanks to Dr. H. N. Ray of the Zoological Department, Uni- 
versity of Calcutta and Mr. S. M. Banerjee of the Philological 
Department, Presidency College, Calcutta, not only for their valuable 
suggestions but also for their unfailing courtesy in placing their 
laboratories at our disposal. Our best thanks are also due to our 
friend Mr. P. C. Biswas of the Anthropological Daboratory. 

J. K, Gan. 
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STUDIES IN PULSE AND RESPIRATION RATES 
AMONG THE BENGALIS 

There can be no gainsaying in the remark that we find no 
precise statement as to the average rates both of pulse and respira- 
tion of the peoples of India in any text-book of Medicine excepting 
that they vary from 40 to 96 or more in the case of pulse and 16 
to 24 or more in the case of respiration among normal individuals. 
An attempt is therefore made in this paper to estimate the average 
pulse and respiration rates of the Bengalees. 

The data were collected by me from five hundred individuals, 
in collaboration with my associate and my former pupil Mr. J. K. 
Gan, in the course of my work as a medical practitioner in Calcutta 
and also as a Medical Officer for Great Indian Insurance Ltd. of 
Calcutta in the year 1929-30. From these 500 individuals measured 
I have taken for the present purpose those who are between 20 and 
30 years of age. It is needless to point out that they were in per- 
fectly sound health and may be called First Class lives. The data 
were taken with the individuals in sitting posture and at rest. 

The average Pulse and Respiration rates are arranged according 
to age in the following tables : — 


I'ABLE I 


CCORDING TO AgE 

No. of cases Average rate 
per minute 


Age 20 


}j 

f> 

>} 
) t 
>1 


21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


20 

73-I2 

24 

74 

20 

74-2 

17 

74-6 

24 

737 

41 

75 

23 

74 

21 

74-9 

23 

73-9 

13 

73*54 

34 

72*6 


Let us compare now with the rates of other races : — 

I. Whites of America .. ••74 per minute, 

a. Negroes of America . . • • 74‘8 .• 
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3. 

American Indians 

76-3 

per minute. 

4- 

Mulattoes 

76-9 

j? ” 

5. 

Kirghizs 

77.7 

J J J ! 

6. 

Europeans 

71-72 

1 

7- 

South African Negroes 

72-1 

!. Male.^ 



7f>‘5 

,, Female^ 

8. 

Cantonese Male : — 




Ages 7-T0 

88-7 



„ 11-15 

83-8 



,, 16-20 

8i-6 

5 . , , 


M 21-25 

75 -f> 

8 


TABLE 2 

Average Respiration Rate per minute according to age 


No. of cases Average rate 

Age 20 . . . . 20 I7'9 

„ 21 . . . . 24 18 

.,22 .. .. 20 i8'5 

,,23 .. .. 17 i8-6 

,,24 .. .. 24 17-5 

,,25 .. .. 41 i8-5 

,,26 . . . . 23 i8-2 

,,27 .. .. 21 17-9 

,.28 . . . . 23 17-6 

,,29 .. .. 13 i8-I2 

-.30 •• •• 34 177 

Let us now compare the respiration rates with the rates of 
other races : — 

1. vSouth African Negroes (Age 20 and o\'cr) 20*5 per minute Male.* 

20*0 .. .. Female. 

2. Old Americans .. .. . . 18 ,, Male.® 

K) ,, Female. 


It should be observed that the average pulse rate of the 
Bengalees is more frequent than that of Europeans recorded by 
Mr. Euciani, while the respiration rate is less frequent than that of 

^ ly. Ivuciani—Human Physiology, pp. 34iff. 

* V. Suk— Studies on South African Negroes, Amer. Jour, of Physical Anthro., 

Vol. X, p. 60. 

® Cadbury — ^The normal rate of Pulse in Cantonese students, China Medical 
Journal, March, 1922. 

* V. Suk—Studies on South African Negroes, A.J.P.A., p. 62. 

® A. Hrdlicka — Old Americans. 
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the South African Negroes. As to whether the pulse rate decreases 
with the increase of height as observed by Dr. Koruel Korosky 
and others among the Europeans and by Prof. Suk of Brno among 
the South African Negroes is being investigated and will be reported 
in due course. 

R. N. Basu & J. K. Gan. 
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SANNYASI AND FAKIR RAIDERS IN BENGAL, by Rai Sahib Jamini 
Mohan Ghosh, B.A., B.C.S., pp. 1-160 with an appendix consisting of 2 pages, 
a map and a photo ; compiled mainly from official records-^Published by the 
Bengal vSecretariat Book Depot, Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta. Price Rs. 1-8 : 
2s. (ai. 

This interesting volume, which was published in 1930, consists of 13 chapters, 
viz. Ch. I — Sannyasis and Fakirs ; Ch. II — ^Their places of pilgrimage ; Ch. Ill — 
Conditions in Bengal ; Ch. IV— The earliest incursions, 1760-1769 ; Ch. V— The 
raids increase, 1770-1772 ; Ch. VI — Wide-spread incursions and military operations, 
1772-1774 ; Ch. VII— Warren Hastings’ measures ; Ch. VIII— Fakir raiders 
reappear, 1775-1780 ; Ch. IX— Sanny^is in Cooch Behar ; Ch. X— Fakirs in 
Northern and Eastern Bengal, 1781-1792; Ch. XI — ^The P'akir leaders ; Ch. XII — 
Their tinal suppression, 1793-1800 ; Ch. XIII — Resident Sannyasis and an appendix 
containing the English translation of a Bengali poem on Majnu, the famous Fakir 
leaders. At the beginning there is a reproduction of a photo of a Mohunt and 
Oossains which was originally drawn by Deen Allee and at the end a map con- 
taining tliose portions of Bengal and Bihar, based on Rennell’s map (survey 1764- 
77), whicli were raided by Sannyasis and Fakirs in 1760-1800. 

The l)ook, in its main outline, gives us an account of the struggle between the 
Sannyasi, and Fakir raiders on one hand and the rising of the British power in 
Bengal in the said period on the other. The main characteristic of this book is 
that the account is mostly com])ilcd from British official records which the author 
had opportunity to consult at first hand. Thus though the account is authentic, 
yet it has proved to be one-sided. 

Chapter 1 gives us an acco\iiit of the rise of the Sannyasis and Fakirs in Bengal 
in the 2nd quarter of the i8th century. Their rise was due to ‘ the apathy and 
fatalism of the country ... as well as the awe and veneration in which these 
mendicants were held owing to their religious profession ’. Regarding the definition 
of the terms ‘ Sannyasi ’ and ‘ Fakir ’, Wilson observed ‘ Sannyasi is a generic term 
and equally applicable to any of the erratic beggars of the Hindus be they of what 
religious order they may . . . The term Imkir is of equally general application 
and import although of Muhammadan origin But according to Yule and Burnell 
‘ the words were often applied indifferently to those of either religion '. The history 
of the growth of Sannyasism may be traced back prior to the time of Sankaracarya, 
but it was owing to the great impulse by that great philosopher that it is believed 
to have become an established factor in the religious system of the Hindus. There 
are accounts to prove that later many Sannyasis became armed men and fought 
on the battle-field. The Fakirs also became military men in the same manner. 

The places of pilgrimage of the Sannyasis were mainly the Kumbhamela 
which is held successively at Hardwar, Allahabad, Nasik, and Ujjain every three 
years, ^lahasthanagadh on the Karotoya, the Ka-lo-tu of the Chinese writers, near 
the modern town of Bogra, Chilmari in Rangpur, Singjani (modern Jamalpur), 
Begunbari in i\Iymensingh, Nangalbandh in Dacca, the island of Sagar, Agradwip, 
and Puri. The places of pilgrimage of the Fakirs were Makhanpur, Hemtabad, 
Damdama, Pandua, and also Mahasthanagadh. In chapter III, an account of the 
administrative system of Bengal before 1765 and its physical features are given. 
Chapters IV-VI, VIII, X, and XII give the interesting account of the very hard 
struggle for supremacy in Bengal from 1760 to 1800 between the Sannyasi and 
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Fakir raiders and the rising British power. In many parts of Bengal the Britishers 
had to fight very hard for supremacy. The author has clearly given an idea of the 
definite steps taken by Warren Hastings to check this movement, but does not let 
us know clearly the actual measures adopted by other governor-generals during the 
period (1760-1800). According to the Regulating Act of 1773 Warren Hastings 
became the first Governor-General of Bengal, but as the struggle ranged from 1760 
to 1800 A.D., the actual measures, besides those of Warren Hastings (1774-17%), 
adopted by Lord Clive (1766-1772), Sir John Macpherson (1785-86), Marquis of 
Cornwallis (1786-93), Sir John vShore (1793-98), Sir Alfred Clarke (1798), and Marquis 
of Wellesly should have been given in very clear outlines. Chapter IX gives us 
an interesting account of the entry of the Sannyasis into the politics of a powerful 
State which was in alliance with the British power. The chapter which will be 
most interesting to a general reader is Chapter XI where an account of the lives 
•of the principal Fakir leaders is recorded. Among the Fakir leaders Majnu Shah 
appears to be a man of extreme ability, intelligence, and shrewdness. Bhavani 
Pathaka and Devi Chaudhurani, who had been immortalized in Bankim Chandra’s 
Bengali novel Devi Chaudhurani, were in active league with Majnu Shah. The 
successors of Majnu Shah were Musa Shah, Cherag Ali vShah, Pharagul Shah, Subhan 
Shah, Madar Bux, Jori vShah, and Karim vShah. J'he last chapter which deals with 
resident Sannyasis is also interesting. 

On the whole, the book appears to be a meritorious one. The author has been 
able to give a graphic account of the struggle between the indigenous pseudo-religious 
men and the British power in Bengal in 1760-1800. It is also worth noting that 
every statement of fact is supported by official documents in this book. But there 
are some striking defects which the author should not have committed. Firstly, 
the author has not used diacritical marks in the spelling of a vSanskrit word in Roman 
character, e.g. the spelling of the words ‘ Sannyasi ’ is given as ‘ vSannyasi ’, ‘ Sankara- 
•carya ’ as ‘ Saiikaracarya ’, ‘ Bhavani Pathaka ’ as ‘ Bhawani Pathak ‘ Devi Chaudhn- 
rani ’ as ‘ Debi Caudhurani ’ to mention a few cases only. vSecondly, no index is given 
at the end of the work whose inclusion is an e.ssential element in a really good book. 
Tlie book is well-bound. We wish that it will have a good circulation among the 
educated community. 

Chaku Chandra Das (iTtpta. 


HISTORY OF THE RASHTRAKCTAS (RATHODS), by Pandit Bisheshwar 

Nath Reu ; published by the Archaeological Department, Jodhpur, 1933. 

Price Rs. 2 ; pp. 155. 

The author of the book under review has tried to give an account of the ruliiig 
families known as Ratta or Rashtrakuta and also that of the Gahadavalas whom 
he takes to be a branch of the Rashtrakuta clan. In the earlier chapters of the 
book, he has discussed the Emigration of the Rashtrakuta from the North to the 
vSouth, their origin, and their identification with the Gahadavalas of Kanauj, not 
omitting a refutation of the objections raised to that identification. Then follow 
three short chapters on the religion of the Rashtrakuta kings of Manyakheta, on 
vScience and Arts in their time, and on the glory of the early Rashtrakutas. Next 
the Pandit deals with the political history of the Rashtrakutas of Manyakheta, the 
Rashtrakutas of Lata, the Rattas (Rashtrakutas) of Saundatti, the early RasMra- 
kutas of Rajasthan, and, lastly, the GahadavaJas of Kanauj. 

The object of the book is not so much to give an exhaustive political history of 
the Rashtrakutas and their branches from the age of Asoka down to modern times, 
but rather to show how the present Rathor dynasty of Jodhpur is connected with the 
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Gahadavalas of Kanauj. The object of the author is therefore to establish and 
maintain that the Gahadavalas were, after all, a sept of the Rashtrakutas. Chapters 
IV and V of his book, which handle this topic, are exceedingly polemical, neverthe- 
less, intensely interesting. Perhaps all scholars may not assent to the view propounded 
by Pandit Bisheshwar Nath Reu, the author of the book. At the same time every 
scholar will admit that it is very difficult to dislodge the Pandit from his position. 
It will therefore be scarcely doubted that the book has served the purpose which it 
had in view. 

There are however some faults in his work which require to ])e poitited out 
ill order that the second edition of this book may steer clear of them. It is doubtless 
through oversight that he has omitted mention of his colleague Pandit Ram Karan 
Vidyaratna whose ‘ History of Rathors* published in Sir Amtosh Mookerjee Silver 
Jubilee Volumes, Orientalia — Part II, pp. 255!!. deserved notice in this connection. 
The Pandit again is sometimes not up-to-date. It is strange that he refers in pp. 65, 
69, 70, etc. to the Sanjmi Plates of Amoghavarsha I, published some years ago in 
the Ep. hid., Vol. XVIII, as still ‘ unpublished \ 

The author believes that the word Turnshka-danJ^a mentioned in some Gahad;i- 
vala grants means a tax levied from the Muhammadans (pp. 44 and 116). This inter- 
pretation, as it is, is not very convincing as he has adduced no evidence to prove the 
existence of a single Muhammadan subject in the kingdom of the Gahadavalas. 
Similarly, as from the beginning of the nth century onwards, the Hindu kings of 
Northern India were afraid of Muhammadan invasions from the North-west, it 
has l)een argued by some that T urnshka-dar^a was a tax levied for the purpose of 
maintaining extra army to fight the Muhammadans. But this does not satisfactorily 
explain how the Brahman grantees have been given the right of levying this tax 
who could not be expected to raise and maintain an army against the Muhammadans 
(see, e.g. Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV, p, 103, 1 . 12). It is thus very difficult to decide between 
two views. Nevertheless, some time ago when I wrote my article on the Slow 
Progress of Islam Poiver in Ancient India I decided in favour of the former as we 
have evidence that there were Muhammadan settlers in the Gahadavala dominions 
{An. Bhand. Ori. Res. Ins., Vol. XI, p. 138). Pandit Reu should have gone more 
deeply and critically into this discussion. 

These are some of the criticisms that may be levelled against the author of the 
book. Nevertheless, one cannot but admit the labour and perse vereiice lie has 
evinced throughout his work and the polemical subtlety of a Kashmiri Pandit he 
has displayed in the writing of Chapters IV and V. His book is far superior to 
many recently published by scholars in Rajputana. We congratulate the Jodhpur 
Darbar upon the publication of the work and sincerely hope that this is liut a pre- 
cursor of many others that are to follow under their enlightened patronage. 

D. R. Biiaxdarkar. 

ANCIENT INDIAN TRIBES, Vol. II, by Bimala Churn I.aw, M.A., B.L., Pli.D., 

I.,ondon, 1934, Lnzac & Co., pp, vi and 66. 

Dr. Bimala Churn I^aw has added to his formidable list of publications on the 
ancient Indian tribes a new volume, which in interest and value ranks uith its 
predecessors. No fewer than twenty tribes are dealt with in his usual inanner. 
All the information so far available from Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit texts, from 
inscriptions and coins, is adduced, and the most plausible of the suggestions of 
modern writers as to the location and history of the tribes are duly noted. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the value to all students of these great critical collections 
of material, and the industry and care with which the texts and other sources ha\ e 
been searched deserve warm recognition. 
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Many interesting speculations are suggested by the evidence. One result is 
fairly certain ; there were many movements among the tribes, or sections of them, 
and any attempts to locate any particular tribe must often have validity only for a 
specific period. The Sibis or 6ivas afford an excellent example, if we follow 
Dr. Law (p. 48) in finding their first recorded home in the vSwat valley, and accept 
their later extension to the banks of the Kaveri, and the attribution to them of the 
ruling Chola family. It is certainly probable that they were not Aryans, though 
in such a case as theirs it is difficult to find conclusive e\ddence. Abhiras again 
are ascribed to the Daksinapatha, and Kekayas to Mysore. Dr. Law inclines 
(p. 59) to accept the view' of Dr. H. C. Rai Chaudhuri that Vahlika, the home of 
the Kardama kings, must be placed somewhere in Persia, presumably Balkh in Iran. 
The suggestion, however, is by no means prox ed, and must remain decidedly specula- 
tive : the Balhika of the Atharvaveda and the Satapatha Brdhmana has no necessary 
connection with Balkh, ^ and our information regarding a river Kardama in the 
Parasika land is decidedly late. The Bahikas or Vahikas are, doubtless, correctly 
distinguished from the Valhikas or Vahlikas by Dr. Law ; they are found in the 
Satapatha Brdhmana (i. 7. 3, 8) where they stand clearly in opposition to the Pracyas, 
and apparently are to be assigned to the Punjab and Indus regions. There is no 
suggestion in that text of their being in disrepute, but no doubt, the tendency was 
for the mid-Indian Brahmans to despite their western neighbours. That the 
Nisadhas were Aryan is suggested by the mention of Nada Naisadha in the Satapatha 
Brdhmana} It is curious how^ x'aguely they can be localized (p. 63), but no doubt, 
they were a minor tribe who became merged, like so many others, in one of the 
greater groupings, and so disappear as a distinct factor in history. 

A. Bekriedale Keith. 


BUDDHISM (A HISTORICAL AND DOGMATICAL SKETCH), by Louis De 

La Vallee Poussin, pp. 1-32— Published by the Catholic Truth vSociety, London. 

This booklet on Buddhism by Dr. Poussin is included in the vStudies in Compara- 
tive Religion Series 6 (R. 106) published by the Catholic Truth Society of London. 
In the first section the author has given a short biography of Sakyasinha. Laymen 
of all castes listened to the doctrine of the Buddha and so also the bhikkhus. There 
is no doubt that primitive Buddhism or its later phase was or is actuated by a 
Catholic spirit. The author has dealt very sparingly with the topic of the upasakas 
and upasikas, bliikkhus and bhikkhunis and their respective positions in the Buddhist 
monastic order. He then discussed to some extent the subject of Buddhism in 
Asoka’s time. He has given a few hints as to how the Canon was written. The 
author ought to have said something in detail about Asoka's dhamma and the principal 
teachings embodied in Asokan Edicts. In the second section, the author has 
recorded the Hinayana views of transmigration, act and Nirvana. Buddhism like 
many other religions attaches much importance to kammavipaka — reward in casr^ 
of good deeds and punishment in case of bad deeds. Transmigration has been 
explained by the theory of series. There are many speculations about it, but we 
think that desire (tanha) is at the root of this and if it is uprooted there ends the 
state of transmigration. Lastly, the author has tackled the problem of Nirvana 
setting forth the real nature of it as the eschatological absolute and eternal refuge. 


^ Vedic Index, i. 504, 505 ; ii. 63, 64 ; C.H.L, i. 87. 
^ Vedic Index, i. 433, 461. 
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The third section which is interesting deals with Mahayaiia touching such notable 
points as the earliest Mahay ana, the doctrine of salvation, the Bodhisattva, monks 
and laymen, the Blessed Land. There is an Appendix treating of the Buddhist 
influence on primitive Christianity. At the end there is a Bibliography which is 
not however exliaustive. The booklet under review is useful as it puts in a nut-shell 
some of the salient points of Buddhism as a whole. 

B. C. Law. 


EXPLORATION IN SIND, by N. G. Majumdar, M.A., Memoirs of the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey of India, No. 48, pp. 172 and XLVI plates — Published by 

Manager of Publications, Delhi, 1934. Price 275. bd. (Rs. 17-2 as.). 

In Archaeology it has been rightly observed spades are trumps, but to the 
expert alone is it known where to try his spades successfully. Since R. D. Banerji's 
momentous discovery of Mohenjo-claro much spade work has been done at that 
site, but there the position remains very nearly the same about the stratigraphy of 
the chalcolithic Indus cultures. Thanks however to Mr. N. G. Majumdar’s lucky 
camels and spades, we are now confronted with cultures which may be for the 
first time bringing us irrefragable stratigraphic evidence of the Pre-Mohenjo-daro 
and Post-Mohenjo-daro phases of the civilization. With unerring instincts of a 
ceramologuc Mr. Majumdar uncovers the interesting site of Ainri, whose fame, 
already broadcasted in the Nature by Gordon Childe, is attracting enterprising 
explorers from abroad. ‘ The earlier pot-fabrics of Amri should be looked upon 
as representing an earlier phase of the chalcolithic civilization than that represented 
by Harappa and Mohenjo-daro (p. 27) Iii Ainri, at an upper layer, was found a 
hundred potsherds of the familiar Indus valley type, while at a lower stratum 
occurred ' the Amri type with generally thin walls having a plain reddish brown 
band at the neck, a chocolate band on the inner side of tlic lip and geometric patterns 
on the body in black or chocolate on pink, and in some cases on cream wash. This 
pottery was associated with chert flakes and cores. Similar ware has been discovered 
also at the sites of Loliri (near Lake Manchhar), Paiidi Wahi, Bandhni, Damb 
Buthi, and Chauro. 

Similarly, a late phase of Indus culture has been brought to light from the 
upper levels of Jhukar, Loliumjo-daro and from certain interesting lake-dwelling 
sites on Lake Manchhar. 

PVom the lower levels of Chauhu-daro, Ghazi vShah, Karchat, and vShahjo Kotiro 
also have been unearthed intermediate Indus types. 

Thus a host of new stations have been brought to light which await the future 
digger for more intensive work. But Mr. Majumdar does not sto}) there. Fully 
utilizing all the known literature, he attempts comparisons with the Balucliistan 
types of Nal and Nundara on the one hand and Kulli and Mehi on the other, and 
he tries to throw new light on the results of a possible hybridization of the cultures 
of the Eastern and Western zones. He also arrives at the interesting conclusion 
that the Amri type of pottery, which bears affinities with Kulli and Mehi types, is 
parallel to the rimless and straight-shoulder pots with geometric patterns of Anau II, 
and together with its Baluchi counterparts recalls certain features of vSeistan, Susa I, 
and Tepeh Musyan. 

The affinities of Mohenjo-daro with Susa II have been generally recognized. 
The relation of Susa I and Susa II has called forth numerous controversies, and 
we do not know definitely how Anau cultures stand chronologically and culturally 
in relation to them, though theories there have been many. Mr. Majumdar is to 
be congratulated in bringing before us sites in which similar types from both culture 
areas are noticeable. We are not inclined to agree with his interpretations and lean- 
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ings towards a prior claim of Western sites. But we are grateful to him for bringing 
us new data for the understanding of the origins of the wheel-cattle-cereals-plough 
complex, with which ultimately the claims of the priority of cultures in sites from 
the Indus to the Nile are to be decided. It is possible that there were different 
culture traditions, and possibly ethnic compositions, of an Anau typQ and a Susa 
type — the former having travelled by Northern routes and the latter by Southern 
routes to Baluchistan and Sind, or it is possible that there was a prototype in the 
Eastern zone in India which got differentiated into Northern and Southern subtypes 
and diffused westwards, bifurcating more and more into the Anau and Susa varieties. 
In any case these interesting speculations are possible only for the new data from 
fresh fields culled by Mr. Majumdar. There are still vast unexplored areas between 
Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, and in Eastern Sind and also in the Las Bela State 
of Baluchistan, not to speak of the zones intermediate between Harappa and Anau, 
and it is high time that the Government of India resumed this very important and 
interesting survey which was started by Sir Aurel Stein and continued so ably by 
Mr. Majumdar. His excellent map, plans of sites, and excavations and the well- 
reproduced plates of painted pottery, etc. have made his w'ork a masterpiece of 
accurate scientific exposition, and no future explorer in Sind can do without it. 

Panchanan Mitra. 


A SOUVENIR OF THE SILVER JUBILEE CELEBRATION OF THE 

DEPARTMENT FOR THE PUBLICATION OF ORIENTAL MANUS- 
CRIPTS, TRIVANDRUM. 

This Souvenir consists of four parts : (I) Foreword ; (II) A Brief Resume of 
the Working of the Department for the Publication of Oriental Manuscripts (pp. 
1-32) ; (III) Letters of Appreciation (pp. 33-47) » (^V) Contributions (pp. 48-131). 

The Foreword is by vSir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, K.C.l.TC, and the Brief Resume 
by K. Sambasiva Sastri, the present curator. Letters of Appreciation include those 
from Prof. A. Berriedale Keith of the Edinburgh University, Dr. Sylvain I<evi of 
Paris, Prof. Franklin Edgerton of the Yale University, Dr. Ganganath Jha, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Allahabad University, Prof. Winternitz of Prague, and so on, 
and so forth. As regards the fourth Section, it comprises nine original articles by 
Indian scholars, all, however, hailing from the Dravida country. 

Strictly speaking, 1928 may be considered as the year fit for the Silver Jubilee 
Celebration, as the preparation and publication of Oriental Manuscripts was begun 
in 1903. But Dr. Ganapati Sastri who was in charge of this work was at that 
time the principal of the Sanskrit College. A separate Department for this work 
was created for the first time only on the 3rd of September, 1908. Calculated from 
this date, 25 years were completed on the 4th of September, 1933, on which day 
therefore the Silver Jubilee Celebration took place. Though the Department was 
but 25 years in existence, as many as 113 works in Sanskrit and 26 in Malayalam 
had been published. By the fame and importance of its work and, above all, the 
prestige it enjoys, it has shown itself to be a most worthy rival of similar Departments 
in the States of Mysore, Baroda, and Kashmir. Ganapati Sastri was 48 years old 
when he entered tliis Department. The ordinary rule that officers should retire at 
55 was set aside and as many as eleven extensions were granted to him by the 
Travancore Government as they rightly recognized that the Department being a 
technical one made the research worker in it more and more fit for the work as 
years advanced. He, therefore, retired in October, 1925, at the ripe age of 66 ! | 
It was not however till the 15th of March, 1926 that Pandit K. Sambasiva Sastri 
took charge of his office as Sanskrit Curator. 
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The service done by the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series is invaluable. Every 
vSanskrit scholar and student of Ancient India, whether in India or in the west, 
cannot but feel grateful to it. Many new texts, formerly unknown, were published 
and for the first time, and many old and well-known texts also appeared in new 
invaluable editions. Again, there is hardly any field of Sanskrit literature to which 
this Series has not done justice. As to Drama we have not yet forgotten the exceed- 
ing sensation produced in the scholarly world in 1910 when the late MM. Ganapati 
Sastri discovered 13 plays, which he declared •to be the dramatic works of Bhasa, 
the predecessor of Kalidasa. A whole literature has centred round these plays, 
and a controversy started about the authorship which has not yet subsided. Never- 
theless, we shall do well to remember what Prof. Winternitz remarked in 1923 
when he dehvered a Readership Lecture on Bhasa before the Calcutta University : 

‘ If it should finally be proved that Bhasa cannot be the author of these plays, 
they will yet always have to be counted among the most valuable treasures of 
Indian literature, and we should — even in this case — have every reason to be thankful 
to MM. Ganapati Sastri who has unearthed these treasures for us ’. Of particular 
importance again for the history of Sanskrit Drama is the Mattavildsa’Frahasana, 
the oldest Prahasana that has come down to us. It is also of historical importance 
as its author is the royal poet, Mahendravikramavarman of the Pallava dynasty, 
who flourished about the beginning of the 7th century A.D. 

In the field of Arthasastra great service to the cause of Sanskrit learning was 
similarly done by the publication of Kautalya’s Arthasastra in three parts, which 
form one of the gems of the whole Trivandrum Series. Dr. Ganapati Sastri had 
found not only new manuscripts of the text but also considerable fragments of the 
ancient commentaries of Bhattasvamin and Madhavayajvan. And, further, the 
commentary of his own which Ganapati Sastri published along with the text was 
based not only upon these but also upon Arthasdstrahhd^dvydkhyd which is an old 
commentary in Malayalam of Kautalya’s work. This commentary of Ganapati 
Sastri has been very much commended by savants, but wc have to remember that 
this Malayalam commentary was to Ganapati Sastri's work what the substance is 
to its shadow. 

In fact, there is hardly any field of Sanskrit literature which has not been 
traversed by the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. Whether it is Kdvya, Philosophy, 
Alamkdra, Grammar, Lexicography, DharmaSdstra, Tantrism or such sciences as 
Medicine, Elephant Lore, Architecture, and Astronomy, it is impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of the work achieved by the Department. The catholicity of the 
Trivandrum Series again is proved by the inclusion of one Buddhist and one Jaina 
work. The Buddhist work is of a Tantric character, though it calls itself a Mahavai- 
pulya-Mahayanasutra. It calls itself Aryamanjusri-mulakalpa of Bodliisattva- 
Pitakavatamsa. This important text was translated into Chinese between 980 and 
1000 A.D., and into Tibetan in the nth century. And it is now published in the 
Trivandrum Series for the first time in original Sanskrit. The importance of this 
work for the liistory of later Buddhism and also for Buddhist Iconography can 
scarcely be overrated. 

It is, however, in the sphere of the Veda that the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
has recently created a sensation, — a sensation as great and widespread as when 
the plays of Bhasa were pubh'shed. For this agreeable surprise the present Curator 
of the Series is responsible. He has unearthed a very rare and ancient Bhasya of 
the Rgveda called Skandasvdmi-hhd^ya with a concurrent commentary of Venkata- 
madhava. The renowned Sanskrit scholar, Max Muller, was unaware of it when he, 
for the first time, brought out his edition of the Rgveda with the commentary of 
Sayanacarya. But Sayanacarya himself refers to Skandasvamin and admits that 
the latter is a greater authority than himself. And it must be a matter of exceeding 
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pride to the Travancorc Durbar that the Bhasya of Skandasvamin was obtained 
from their land. The whole scholarly world, in fact, is exceedingly indebted to 
Pandit K. Sambasiva vSastri for commencing the publication of the Bhasya. We 
personally have no doubt that some European University or another will be delighted 
to confer the Honorary Degree of Doctorate upon him when the publication thereof 
is complete, as it no doubt honoured his predecessor. 

In conclusion, let us express the fervent hope that the present Maharaja of 
Travancore Will tread in the worthy footsteps of his father, H.H. Sir Mulam Tirunal, 
and will leave no stone unturned for the spread of Oriental Culture throughout the 
world for which the kings of Travancore have been renowned from time immemorial 
and that the present Curator will continue to help the Durbar till at least the Golden 
Jubilee of his Department is celebrated, though for this jmrpose he may have to 
be given a number of extensions. 


D. R. Bhandarkar. 



IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS TO ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 54, iVo. 3, September, 

1934- 

I. The Ritualistic Continuity of Rgveda, X, 14-18, by 
Horace I. Poleman. 

The death-rites of the Rgvedic period are generally 
inferred from fire hymns of the tenth mandala. From a 
study of the rites of the post-Vedic period, Mr. Poleman 
thinks that not only the verses of each hymn ‘ present a 
ritualistic continuity but also that each hymn takes up 
the thread of events where the preceding dropped it 

Journal oj the Bombay Branch oj the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 10, 
Nos. I and 2, September, 1934. 

1. Kolhapur Copperplate Grant of Akalavarsadeva, by Prof. 
K. G. Kundangar (illustrated with photos of facsimiles of 
plates). 

On the ring that keeps the three plates together is a 
square seal on which are in bas-reliefs the images of Sankara, 
Ganapati, and §adanana. Below the image of Sankara, 
are inscribed ‘ $rimad-Akdlavarsa-devaru ’ in nagari. The 
inscription records the grants of a village near modem 
Kolhapur by AkMavarsadeva, also called Vallabha Narendra- 
deva of the Rastrakuta dynasty in Saka 882=960 A.D. 

2. Meteorology in the Rgveda, by Rao Sahib Mukund V. 
Unakar. 

In the present instalment the writer dwells upon the Ahis 
and Vrtras and their meteorological significance, famines, 
and seasons of Rgvedic times. He discusses also some 
meteorological features of present climatic conditions and 
remarks on a possible deduction of a change of climate from 
the Rgveda. Finally, he gives some concluding remarks on 
the principal features of Rgvedic meteorology. 

Journal of Indian History, Vol. XIII, Part 2, August, 1934. 

I. The Genealogy and the Chronology of the Early Kadambas 
of Vanavasi, by Mr. M. Govind Pai. 

Mr. Pai gives a revised study of the genealogy and 
chronology of the Kadambas basing his observations on 
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hitherto unavailable and up-to-date documents, beginning 
from Mayurasarman who came to power in i8o A.D. 
down to Krsnavarman who according to him ruled till 450 
or 455 A.D. He also combats the theory that the early 
Kadambas were all of Jaina persuasion. 

2. Dasabandham, by Mr. V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, M.A. 

Mr. Dikshitar offers an explanation of the term Dasa- 
bandham which occurs frequently in ancient Sanskrit htera- 
ture on polity and law, in mediaeval inscriptions and even in 
modern documents. 

3. Akbar’s Regulation System : When did it end ? by Mr. 
C. S. K. Rao Sahib. 

4. The Imperial Treasury of the Greater Mughals, by Mr. Abdul 
Aziz, Bar-at-Daw. 


The Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. X, No. 3, September, 1934. 

1 . The Great Goddess in India and Iran, by Prof. J ean Przyluski. 

2. Ideals of Tantra Rites, by Prof. Chintaharan Chakra varti, 
M.A. 

3. Location of Krsna’s Capital Dvaravati, by Nalini Kanta 
Bhattasali, M.A. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, October, 1934. 

1. Epigraphic Notes, by Dines Chandra Sarkar, M.A. 

In a note on ‘ Hiranyagarbha Mr. Sarkar brings out the 
correct interpretation of phrases like hiranyagarbha-sam- 
bhuta, hiranyagarbha-prasuta, etc. mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions of South Indian kings. 

In another note on the genealogy of the Ananda kings of 
Guntur, he tries to prove that Damodaravarman was not 
the predecessor of Attivarman as had hitherto been thought, 
but was rather the successor of Attivarman, and was pre- 
sumably the latter's son. 

Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, 
Vol. XXIX, 1933, No. 

I. St. Thomas and a Kusan king, by Harit Krishna Deb. 

In the Mathura archaeological museum there is a torso 
of a statue that bears an inscription, perhaps fragmentary, 
of three letters read by Dr. Vogel as : Mastana, the name 
presumably of a Kusan prince. Mr. Deb finds an equation 
of Mastana with Mastwana or Mastyana who was responsible 
for the death of St. Thomas. He concludes therefore that 
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‘ the king who is reputed to have put St. Thomas to death 
will thus have been a Kusan prince (i.e. Mastana) whose 
torso we possess in an archaeological museum to-day.’ 

2. Susa in Sanskrit literature, by Harit Krishna Deb. 

3. India and the Persian Empire, by Harit Krishna Deb. 

Journal of the Assam Research Society, Vol. II, No. 2, July, 1934. 

I. Kamrupa and Vajrayana (Author is not mentioned). 

The author points out that Kamakhya and Srihatta 
(Sylhet) were the two very early centres of Vajrayana which 
was widely diffused in Kamarupa and existed there till as 
late as the i6th century. 

Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, Vol. II, No. i, June, 

1934- 

1. Two Cola Temples by Percy Brown. 

Here the writer has given an account of the two temples 
and discussed about their architecture. 

2. The Central Image of the Bayon of Angkor Thom by G. 
Coed^s. 

3. Foot-Paths in Ancient Indian Towns by B. B. Dutt. 

It is an interesting paper throwing some light on vithika, 
vedika, paksa, etc. 

4. .The Painted Saras of Rural Bengal by G. S. Dutt. 

5. Sculptures and Bronzes from Pagan by Niharranjan Roy. 

6. Kalinga Temples by St. Kramrisch. 

An exhaustive account of the temples in the Kalinga 
kingdom has been recorded in this paper. 


Published by Satis Chandra Seal, M.A., B.I,., 55, Upper Chitpore Road, Calcutta, and 
Printed by P. Knight, Baptist Mission Press, 41 a. Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 




VEDANTA AND SAMKHYA IN PRIMITIVE 
BUDDHISM > 

By F. Otto Schrader 

By primitive Buddhism I understand the teaching of the 
Buddha as displayed to us in the Nikayas generally, i.e. with 
the exception of what cannot but be recognized as scholastic tamper- 
ing by any trained critic. My Buddha, consequently, comes 
nearer to Prof. Stcherbatsky’s * than to the ‘ true ’ Buddha, dis- 
covered by Mrs. Rhys Davids, who taught neither the four Noble 
Traths nor the Not-Self, neither Suffering nor release from in- 
dividuality, and whose religion is, indeed, so different from what is 
commonly understood by Buddhism that the discoverer felt compelled 
to monopolize for it the name Sakya (Sakya).* Without denying 
that there are in the Nikayas certain traces of a ‘ pre-canonical ' 
Buddha, who, e.g. did not understand liberation as the mere cessa- 
tion of becoming as which it has come to be looked at in Hinayana 
Buddhism, I cannot admit that we are allowed to deviate from 
tradition to such an extent as Mrs. Rhys Davids has done by sticking 
to her principle that ‘ historical perspective should forbid the ex- 
plaining of the older by the younger ' (The Milinda Questions, 
p. XIV). This is merely a going from the one extreme (which has, 
indeed, been in vogue far too long) to the other — ^just as Rgvedic 
research has done in the West (though in the opposite direction : 
disregard followed by over-valuation of Sayana) before it decided 
definitively for the Middle Road. As to the ' co-workers ’ of the 
Buddha, it is, indeed, likely enough that his doctrine is partly due 
to them ; but this problem need not. trouble us here, because our 
‘ primitive ’ Buddhism is meant to include everything that the 
Nikayas, with the restriction mentioned above, consider as part of 
the (final and for them also original) doctrine of the Buddha. 

Nobody, so far as I know, has ever denied that there was 
already some sort of Vedanta when the Buddha began to teach. 

^ This paper was written without knowledge of Mrs. Rhys Davids’ lecture 
‘The Relations between Early Buddhism and Brahmanism’ (published in tlie 
Indian Historical Quarterly of 19^, pp. 274-287) with which, however, so far 
as it covers the same ground as mine (Vedanta), I fully agree, excepting, as will 
be seen, the passage on p. 279 where she says : ‘ Contradict me if I have overlooked 
anything to the contrary ’. 

* The Doctrine of the Buddha, BSOS., 1932, pp. 867 fll. 

* Sakya or Buddhist Origins, London, 1931. 
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The Nikayas, at any rate, show him conversing with Ved^tins, e.g. 
in the Brahmin village Manasakata where two Brahmins are de- 
bating on the ‘ road ’ leading to brahma-sahavyatd. But here, as 
elsewhere (though not everywhere ; see below) the Sutta is only 
concerned with the personal god Brahma and his ‘ world ’ for whom 
there was a place, though not the highest, also in the Buddha’s 
system. It has therefore often been stated by writers on Buddhism 
that the neuter Brahman did not occur at all in the Nikayas. Yet, 
in the dialogue referred to (the Tevijja-Sutta of the Digha-Nikaya) 
it remains doubtful whether the two Brahmins meant the personal 
or the impersonal Brahman, though the Buddha in his questions 
and answers means undoubtedly the personal one. For, the words 
placed into the mouth of the tevijjd brdhmand, viz. yam na jdndma 
yam na passdma tassa sahavyatdya maggam desema, though seemingly 
used as a mere winding up, are strikingly similar to certain well- 
known Upanisad passages, such as Katlia-Up., VI, 12 : — 
naiva vdcd na manasd prdftum iakyo na caksusd / 
astUi bruvato ’nyatra katham tad upalabhyatej j , 

Kena-Up., I, 3 : — 

na tatra caksur gacchati na vdg gacchati no mano / 
na vidmo na vijdmmo yathaitad anusis{i)ydt II 

and several others, and this raises the suspicion that the Buddha 
has here, unknowingly or rather knowingly (because he avoided 
metaphysics), committed what in logic is called the fallacy of the 
ambiguous middle — quite in accordance with his habit of twisting 
the meaning of his interlocutor and recoining ancient terms. But, 
however that may be, there is at least one passage which clearly 
refers to the impersonal Brahman, viz. in the Alagaddupania-Sutta 
of the Majjhima-Nikaya where the Buddha says ; ‘ World and Self 
are one : that shall I be after death ; eternal, firm, everlasting, not 
subject to change, like the everlasting one ; thus shall I stay : is 
not that, 0 Bhikkhus, a mere, complete doctrine of fools ? ' This 
'doctrine of fools' (bdla-dhammo) teaching the identity 
of world and soul can be nothing else but an echo of the famous 
tat tvam asi of the Chandogya-Upanisad ! ^ However, the view 
condemned here is, of course, not the idealistic Advaita of a 
Gaudapada and Sankara ; for that Advaita warns against the 
identification of the world (body and mind) with the Self in the 


* The chandoka brahma'^ are mentioned in the Tevijja-Sutta. — Professor 
Stcherbatsky will have to reconsider his referring (loc. cit., p. 873) the hala-dhamma 
to the Sanikhya. If the latter was meant, we should have anno — aMo and not 
so — so (=Skt. yah — sah). 
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same emphatic way (though with less consistency ; see below) as 
does the Buddha himself in the mentioned Sutta and many others. 
That Advaita had not come into existence yet at the time of the 
Buddha, but appeared much later and under the influence of 
Buddhism. The theory of identity condemned in our Sutta must 
be a materiahstically tinged pantheistic Vedanta, i.e. the 
very view evidently held by the author of the Great Word, Uddalaka 
Aruni. But then, it may be asked, was there not also the lofty 
dtma-vdda of the great Yajnavalkya with its remarkable approach 
to genuine Advaita ? It may not have been there yet ; for, as I 
think with Mrs. Rhys Davids, it is wrong to believe that the older 
Upanisads must be throughout anterior to the Buddha ; nor is it in 
the least likely that all of them were known to him, since in his 
time they were still new and not yet common property. At any 
rate, the Nikayas show no acquaintance with any idealistic Vedanta.^ 
They do, however, point to the existence, in that time, of still other 
varieties of the pantheistic Vedanta, such as the doctrine, taught by 
Atidhanvan Saunaka (Chand. Up. I, g), of infinite dkd§a as the 
highest principle (comp. Taitt. Up., II, 7 : yad esa dkdia dnando 
na sydt), and of the all-pervading vijndna {prajndna, prajnd) taught 
by several schools (see Ait. Up. Ill, Kaus. Up. Ill, etc.). These 
doctrines have been made use of by the Buddha (though perhaps 
not directly) in building up his system of the Arupabrahmalokas. 
And, finally, there is undoubtedly Vedanta in those spiritual exercises 
called brahmavihdra and, in the language of the Nikayas, in terms 
like the one just mentioued and phrases like brahmahhutena attand 
viharati. 

Was there also a S a m k li y a at the time of the Buddha ? I 
remember the late Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids having once told me 
that in his opinion the Samkhya owes its origin to Buddhism ; 
and Dasgupta has recently shown a propensity for this view by 
trying to substantiate his omission of the Samkhya in his treatment 
of primitive Buddhism with the fact ‘ well-known to every student 
of Hindu philosophy that a conflict with the Buddhists has largely 
stimulated philosopliical inquiry in most of the systems of Hindu 
thought ’ (H.I.Ph., I, p. 78). But it seems to me to be a hopeless 
task for a historian of philosophy to construe an evolution from 
Buddhism to Samkhya, while he could easily derive the latter from 
the former. The classical Sainkliya, of course, cannot well have 
existed in that time ; but that its fundamental ideas had already 
taken shape then and joined in some sort of system or systems 

^ Unless the negative answers on the condition of the deceased Tathagata 
have something to do with Yajnavalkya’s neii nett. 
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recognizable in certain Upanisads (Kathaka, Mundaka, etc.) * is 
now believed by a majority of scholars, as also that the Buddha 
has been strongly influenced from that side. Bet us see, then, 
what traces of such influence may be found in the Nikayas. 

In the Brahmajala-Sutta a view is mentioned which has often 
been taken to be the Samkhya. Here, as in similar cases (comp, 
above the saying of the tevijjd brdhmand), no such supposition is 
required by the context, still we may assume that the Buddha has 
made use here of a credo which really existed, though not in the 
very same form. This becomes the more likely if we venture to 
deviate from all former translations by understanding the word 
kutattha not as the adjective as which is it elsewhere used but as the 
substantive kutastha which is with the Samkhyas a synonym of 
purusa. For, then the meaning of the passage * would be as follows : 
‘ The self (i) and the world (2) are eternal ; (for), the Kutastha (i) 
is unproductive, as a pillar firmly fixed ; and the beings (2) run 
through births, transmigrate, pass away and spring up, which is 
(again) a sort of eternality This is practically the same as what 
the Bhagavadgita (under Samkhya influence) expresses with the 
words : ksarah sarvdni bhutdni, Mtastho 'ksara ucyate. It is the 
Samkhya tenet of the two eternities styled in that system kutasiha- 
nityatva and parindmi-nityatva, i.e. the eternity of the unchangeable 
and the changeable, resp., or, in other words, timeless eternity and 
eternity in time.* 

This tenet is the very backbone of the Samkhya. It shows 
the uncompromising dualism of the system placing on the one 
side an eternal matter {prakrti) characterized by causation and 
transmigration * and on the other an unchanging ‘ man ' {purusa) 
who is beyond causation, vandhya ‘ barren ’ or aprasavadharmin 
(Sa. Ka., ii), ‘ neither evolvent nor evolute ' {na prakrtir na vikrtih, 
ibid., 3), and with but a single positive attribute: sacetana (ibid., 

* That all metrical Upanisads must be later than the ancient prose Upanisads 
is a prejudice based on Deussen’s preliminary Upanisad chronology. Sec for a dif- 
ferent and more reasonable view Belvalkar’s attempt at an Upanisad chronology 
in his H.I.Ph., Vol. II, especially the table on p. 135. An antique poetry can con- 
tinue by the side of a modern prose, but the opposite case is just as possible in a 
country where poetry is much more cultivated than prose. 

* Sassato attd ca loko ca, vanjho kOtattho esikatthdyitthito, te ca sattd smdhdvanii 
sartisaranti cavanti upapajjanti, atthi tv eva sassati-samam. 

® On sassati-sanuim with v.l. sassata-samat}i see Franke, Dighanikaya, p. 23, 

n. 2. 

* For the former of which the Buddhist epithet kappdtita apphed to the Arahant 
may be compared. 

* It is the lihga, not the puruf a, that transmigrates (S.K. 42a. 62) — just 
as in our Pali quotation (above, f.n. 2) the satta only are thus characterized. 
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ii). The purusa is only one, until, towards the end of the ‘ epic ' 
period, he is inconsistently multiplied.* The Nature is also one, 
not, however, like the Spirit, in the absolute sense, but (with a 
svagata-bheda) as an organic unity, a triadic organism, evolving and 
again absorbing within itself through a process of parinama or 
transformation (condensation and attenuation) the variety of in- 
dividual not-selves. The Self is in bondage, according to this view, 
by erroneously identifying itself with some part of the not-self ; 
and it is liberated when it succeeds in cutting this bond by means of 
viveka or clear recognition of its absolute difference from the not- 
self. The formula for this redeeming knowledge is : ndsmi na me 
ndham (Sa. ,Ka., 64), i.e. : ‘ I do not exist (as a feng in transmigra- 
tion), naught is mine (such as a body or mind), I am not an ego 
(with body and mind) ’. 

Now, it can be easily shown not only that the Buddha taught a 
dualism of this very kind but also that he, and not the Samkhya, 
is the borrower. For, the Buddha’s standpoint, as we shall see, 
shows two corrections of the Samkhya dualism, one on either side 
of it, and thus becomes the more advanced view which it is impossible 
to imagine as the root of the Sainkhya. 

In continuation of the passage already known to us, which 
condemns the Vedantic tat tvam asi, the Buddha states that the perni- 
cious attavddupdddna can arise only in one who is deluded by the 
relation of owner and possession, but never in him who has realized 
the non-existence (in relation to the Absolute) of one and con- 
sequently both of these, i.e. knows that there is to be found in this 
world neither an attd {dtman) nor an attaniya {dtmlya) ; and to train 
themselves in this conviction he invites his monks to repeat to them- 
selves with regard to each and every constituent, bodily and mental, 
of their individual existence (viz. the skandhas enumerated here) 
the words : n’etam mama, n’eso ’ham asmi, na m’eso attd, i.e. : ‘ This 
is not mine, I am not this, this is not my self ’. And, to exclude 
any misunderstanding, he at once turns against the uccheda-vdda 
(imputed to him by ‘ some ^ramanas and Brahmanas ’) by emphati- 
cally declaring that he did not teach ‘ the breaking off, the perishing, 
the going out of the real being ’ {sato sattassa ucchedam vindsam vibha- 
vflw). He then still further elucidates his standpoint by means of a 
parable ; supposing, he says to his monks, there would come a man 


^ The result being a plurality of purusas who are absolutely alike I On the 
lateness of this step, which is even in the Bhagavadgita hardly foreshadowed yet, 
see P. M. Modi*s book 'Aksara, a forgotten chapter in the history of Indian 
philosophy ’ (Baroda-Bhavnagar, 1932). ‘ It was a Herculean task for Indian thinkers 
to free themselves from the grip of the ancient Aupanisada tradition with its one 
and only Atman ’ (p. 120). 
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to this Jeta wood (in which we are just now) and take away or burn 
whatever it contains^rasses and boughs and branches and leaves — 
could you then possibly think : ‘ Us takes the man away, us is he 
burning ’ ? — ‘ Certainly not, master ‘ And why not ? ’ — ‘ Because, 
O master, that is not our self [atta] nor what belongs to it {attaniya) 
— ‘ Just so, ye monks, what is not yours, give that up ! And what 
is not yours ? ’ — ^Here there follows once more the enmneration of 
the bodily plus mental constituents. 

The meaning of all this can only be that a man by losing even 
everything that can be shown to constitute his individual existence 
does not lose thereby his ‘ real being It would, of course, be 
unscientific to ascribe a view to primitive Buddhism on the authority 
of a single Sutta ; for we know that the Suttas do not all agree with 
each other and partly not even within themselves, while, on the 
other hand, there are traces in many of them of their having been 
made to agree by later ‘ editing But this is exactly what entitles 
us to assume that a view that appears here and there as an under- 
current, as it were, throughout the older literature, and is suppressed 
by the later official doctrine, is a genuine teaching of primitive 
Buddhism. And such is the case with the passages referred to 
above and similar ones, as I have tried to show many years ago.* 
They inevitably lead to the conclusion that the Buddha made a dis- 
tinction between two ‘ selves ’ ; the empirical one, which is not, 
and the metaphysical one, which is our ‘true being’. 

Tet us now see to what corrections the Buddha found it 
necessary to subject the two pillars of the Samkhya dualism, the 
purusa and the prakrti, and how certain teachings of his become 
more intelligible just by looking at them from this point of view. 

If, as is evidently the case (note the avydkatdni), the Buddha 
avoided on principle speaking about the ‘ true being ’ for the reason 
of its being the Unnameable which is beyond all categories of speech 
(yddapatha ; Sutta-Nipata 1074, 1076), it cannot well have been for 
him, as it was for the Samkhyas, sacetana or cinmatra, but must 
have been thought of by him (as later by the Mimamsakas) as 
absolutely attributeless. This supposition is strengthened by the 
fact that in the Nikayas the mano is classed with the senses {indriya), 
while vinmnam, besides appearing (but not perhaps from the first) 
as a synonym of mano, is reckoned as a primary element {dhdtu) 

* See my paper ‘ On the problem of Nirvana ’ (in Journal of the Pali Text 
Society, 1905) and ‘ Die Fragen des Konigs Menandros ’, Berlin, 1905 (pp. 153-162). 
Of the passages drawn to light by Mrs. Rhys Davids in her post-war publications 
the most remarkable one is to my mind that in the Vinaya-Pitaka (transl., pp. 116SI.) 
where some young men looking for a certain woman are admonished rather to seek 
for the self (aila, i.e. ■purusa ‘ the man ’ !). 
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along with earth, water, fire, and air, and as the link connecting, in 
transmigration, one life with the next, i.e. as the ‘ soul ’, as we 
should say. The reason of this distinction is clearly this that in 
the latter case vinndnam is the ‘ fundamental Element of pure, 
undifferentiated, so to speak empty consciousness ’, i.e. ‘ evidently 
nothing but the dethroned Soul of the Samkhyas ’ (Stcherbatsky) 
or, as I would rather put it ; the cetana detached from the furusa 
and transferred as the individual soul to the world of change. And 
just as the Samkhya view of the self (and the world) is condemned 
as ' eternalism ’ (sassata-vdda) in the Brahmajala-Sutta (see above), 
so we may equally refer to the Satnkhya (and the Vedanta) the 
strong condemnation, in the 38th Sutta of the Majjhima-Nikaya 
and elsewhere, of the view of an immutable, persistent vinndna. 
We may, then, take it, I believe, that the Absolute, as thought of 
(rather than directly taught) by the Buddha, stands ‘ wholly aside 
from empirical determinations, as being without even the attribute of 
consciousness (vinndna) admitted in the Upanisads ’ * and the 
Samkhya. 

The correction on the side of ‘ Nature ’ is more evident still. 
The eternality of change was no matter to object to for the Buddha, 
but the more so was the ‘ eternality of the changing ’ (parindmi- 
nityatva). For, this word (parimmin) implies for the Samkhya 
the idea of a substance the products of which are merely educts, i.e. 
existing in a supersensual condition both before and after their 
manifestation, and thus for ever. This so-called satkdrya-vdda was, 
therefore, a constant allurement to believe in an individual and yet 
immutable dtman, or, at the best, in an all-embracing material 
entity (mula-prakrti) producing change within itself without 
essentially being subject to it. The Satnkhya, indeed, warned 
against such confusion, nay, as we have seen, declared liberation 
dependent on the perfect distinction between purusa and prakrti. 
But to the Buddha this distinction, the difficulty of which was 
emphasized by the Samkhya itself, must have appeared as an im- 
possible task, because the things to be distinguished were wrongly 
defined, their definition being itself not free from the confusion 
which it was supposed to remove. For, either concept was, for the 
Buddha, contaminated by an attribute belonging in reality to the 
other : the purusa concept by consciousness, and that of the prakrti 
by substantiality. It was his firm conviction that the world was 
perishable and substanceless (anitya and andtman) in every 


^ Loc. cU., p. 876. Coanpare also what Mrs. Rhys Davids says, in JRAS., 
1932, p. 1019, on the early history of vinna'M in Buddhism*. 

* Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, p. 65, following Schrader, Nirvana. 
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respect and that no salvation from it was possible except by the 
full realization of this fact. And since the Absolute is the Unknow- 
able, he did not insist on a viveka which, after all, could be expected 
of the philosophically trained only, but considered it sufficient to 
instil with all possible emphasis the idea of an unstable and un- 
substantial world and to particularly warn against the phantom of a 
substantial ego. That this warning has so often the appearance of a 
fight against the dtman (and not the individual dtman only) 
is due to the fact that the Buddha fights as a rule only against the 
dtman as popularly understood, i.e. a ‘ self ’ which is both ego and 
substance. 

It is to this fight also that I attribute the origin of the curious 
doctrine of the skandhas. It was started with the intention to 
show that the mind was as little a ‘ self ' as the body, but of the 
same composite nature, consisting of as many skandhas as the body 
has elements. This origin betrays itself by the often noticed arti- 
ficialness of this division which shows that there h a d t o b e just 
four mental skandhas. And these are enumerated with the body as 
one skandha only just to reverse the popular opinion (4 elements 
plus I mind) and stigmatize the mind as even less worthy of being 
held to be a ‘ self ’ than the body ; for, says the Samyutta (Vol. II, 
p. 95), the body may seem to be the same for a number of years, 
‘ but what is called mano or cittam or vinndnam, that springs up and 
vanishes day and night, ceaselessly changing ’. 

But the ‘ academic ’ reply of the Buddlia to the satkdrya-vada 
of the Sainkhya is his faticca-samuppada. It does away with the 
contradictory idea of a changing substance and replaces it by a 
mere causal succession of impermanent energies, states, or appear- 
ances all of which are supposed to be a coming to pass and not a 
' being ’ in any sense. There is, strictly speaking, not even causa- 
tion (implying a producing) in this Dependent Origination, as it is 
called, but simply a succession brought about by the laws that are 
inherent in the Hnks themselves of the chain.‘ The m o t i v e for this 
doctrine was opposition to the Samkhya, and its aim was a twofold 
one, viz. : (i) to prove every phenomenon to be caused and thus 
impermanent, i.e. not-self ; and (2) to show that the wheel of be- 
coming can be brought to a standstill by removing even one only of 
its links {avijjd or tanhd, resp.). These links present a rather queer 
medley of catchwords which, so far as logic is concerned, compares 
unfavourably with the causal series of the Samkhya. Attempts to 
connect in detail the two causal chains have met with but scanty 
approval, and it seems unlikely, indeed, that a close correspondence 


* Comp. Stcherbatsky, loc. cit., pp. 887 fll. 
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. was ever intended, though the Buddhist chain may not have had 
from the be^nning its present form and length. The two move on 
different plains. But tlxat the Buddha’s wheel of becoming arose in 
contrast to the Samkhyan evolutional series may, I believe, be taken 
for certain. For, if the Samkhya was there, there was its parindma- 
vdda, and the Buddha had to oppose it. He did so by cancelling 
the very idea of the transmutation of a substance and was so ‘ eo 
ipso obliged to resort to the laws of causality, there being no other 
issue 

Both, then, Vedanta and Samkhya, not only existed at the time 
of the Buddha but had also their share in the formation of his 
system. The influence of the Vedanta, however, was, so to speak, 
peripheric only, while that of the Sainkhya was central. For, the 
metaphysical dualism inherited from the latter has remained the 
very basement of Buddhism. But this dualism, as we have seen, 
in being taken over has undergone a radical change, and the question 
may well be asked whether a philosophical achievement like this 
transformation can be rightly attributed to a man who (according to 
the Nikayas) lost no opportunity to warn against philosophy and 
would have probably taken it as an offence to be called a philosopher. 
I think, it can. For, firstly, a man who does not want to be a 
philosopher, may none the less be one ; and secondly, a philosophical 
achievement need not have been intended as such. If modern 
physics has renounced the idea of the substance, it is not philosophy 
but simply the bankruptcy of the old .science of nature that has 
forced the physicist to take this step. And if the Buddha banished 
the substance from the world, he could have done so for a purely 
practical reason, viz. the conviction that liberation was impossible 
as long as a man had not completely freed himself from egotism 
by thoroughly grasping the impermanence of everything worldly ; 
or, as Aivaghosa puts it : ‘If there be a permanent ego, how can 
you think of abandoning egotism ? ’ * Yet I think that the Buddha, 
who must have known about svarufa what in India every tyro in 
philosophy knows, had also a purely philosophical reason in declining 
the substantiality of the individual, viz. this that if the individual 
was, as such, an dtman (and thus permanent), it would of necessity 


* StcLerbatsky, loc. cit., p. 877. 

* Ahatfikara-parUyago ya£ cai^a parikalpyate j saty aimani parity ago nahanika- 
rasya vidyate // (Buddhacarita, XII, 74), with which it is interesting to compare 
Vivekaciidamani 55: Avidyakamakarmddi-paia-bandhatn vimocitum j kahiaknuyad 
vinatmdnam kaipakotiiatair api //. The contrast, as will be noticed, is but a seeming 
one, vindtmanam being in the next verse taken up again by brahmdtmaikatvabodhena, 
while the dtman attacked in Alvaghosa’s iloka is shown by the context to be the 
supposed eternal ego of a pluralist soul theory. 
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be for ever bound to the painful conditions of individual existence. 
And so, though it must seem hazardous to stamp the Buddha a 
great philosopher, as Prof. Stcherbatsky has done by ranking him 
with Descartes and Spinoza, there is certainly no sufficient ground 
for denying, with Oldenberg and others, his philosophical originality. 
Signs of the latter will easily be recognized, if only we do not forget 
that his interest was not on the metaphysical but on the ethical 
side. He did not want to teach philosophy and may have believed 
not to teach it, but his system proves that he was a philosopher. 



THE HINDU CONCEPTION OF THE MOTHER-LAND 

By Radha Kumud Mookerji 

Country valued for its Culture.— The Hindu conception of the 
mother-country is more cultural than territorial. The spiritual 
enters more into that conception than the material. One may say 
that the Hindu’s country is his culture and his culture his country, 
believing, as he does, more in the kingdom of the spirit than in that 
resting on matter, which is perishable and earthly. 

Its deification in Sanskrit Texts.— Such a peculiar conception 
of the country naturally passes on to that of the country as the giver 
of all good, ultimately culminating in its deification. Alone among 
all the peoples of the world, it is the Hindu who can claim the credit 
of elevating patriotism into a religion. The spirit of patriotism in 
the West finds a typical utterance in the following famous lines of 
Walter Scott 

' Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said. 

This is my own, my native land ! ' 

But the Hindu raises his patriotic utterance to a much higher 
level. A typical and most widespread utterance influencing the 
mass-mind in India is the following ;— 

‘ The Mother and the Mother Country are greater than 
Heaven itself.’ 

Atharva-Veda, — But this utterance which comes from later 
Sanskrit literature owes its inspiration to the Vedas, the eternal 
fountain-head of Hindu Thought through the ages. For instance, the 
Prithivi-sukta of the Atharva-Veda contains the Hindu’s earliest 
hymns to the mother-land, each of whose features receives its due 
share of recognition for its contribution in the making of the 
country ; ‘ The seas protecting the land ; the fertilizing rivers, hills 
and snows, forests and herbs ; its agriculture, flora, and fauna ; 
and, lastly, its peoples “of different speech, of diverse customs 
according to their regions ” ; its roads, villages, and even assemblies 
[sabhd and samitiy 

The following prayer, again, is worth quoting :— 

‘ Let the country make for us wide room ; let the country 
be spread out for us, be prosperous for us ; 
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' On whom our forefathers formerly spread themselves, upon 
the brown, black, red, all-formed, fixed soil, the in- 
habitants of which stand, unharassed, unsmitten, and 
unwounded.’ 

Rig-Veda. — In a similar strain was uttered the following Rig- 
vedic prayer in yet earlier, the earliest recorded times : — 

‘ O ye Gahga, Yamuna, Sarasvati, Satadru, and Parushni : 
receive ye my prayers ! O ye Marutbridha joined by 
Asikni, Vitasta, and Arijikiya joined by the Sushoma : 
hear ye my prayers ! ' 

Mahabharata. — This Rigvedic prayer culminated with neces- 
sary geographical modifications in the following Epic prayer which 
ranks as the national prayer of Hindu India to this day : — 

This prayer of the epic is necessarily given in its local 
geographical setting, showing how the geographical horizon of Epic 
India was far more extensive than that of Rigvedic India which 
did not comprise the country south of the Sarasvati and ^atadru 
(Satlej). 

Manu and Puranas. — The spirit of these early prayers to the 
Mother-Goddess of the country receives even a fuller expression 
in later Sanskrit literature. Manusmriti finally describes the 
country as created by the gods — ‘ I ’ And then 

the two most popular religious works, the Vishnu-Puranam and 
Bhagavat-Puranam, give themselves up more fully to the develop- 
ment of the same theme. The fonner frankly states that birth in 
the sacred Bharata-bhumi is earned by the spiritual merit of a 
thousand lives, as it leads to salvation, ‘ that greater blessing of 
final liberation ’ which is not attained even by the gods. Accordingly, 
the gods themselves desire to leave Heaven for purposes of birth 
in Bharatavarsha, with its promise of infinite good. Similarly, the 
other Purana also extols the place of birth as the supreme factor in 
man’s emancipation. 

Country extending with Culture.— Such a spiritual conception 
of the country cannot consistently confine it to fixed and narrow 
geographical limits. It is chiefly the country of the spirit, open to 
expansion. It is measured by its cultural expanse. Accordingly, 
we find that the home of the Hindu had been growing in size through 
the ages as reflected in the literary works of different periods. 

Extensions of original Hindu Home.— The Hindu’s original 
home is singled out as (i) Brakmavaria, the holy land between the 
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Sarasvati and the Dnshadvati [Mann, II, 17]. It soon extends and 
expands into a wider country called (2) Brahmarshi-desa comprising : 
(a) Kurukshetra, (6) the Country of the Matsyas, (c) Panchalas, {d) 
Surasenakas. Then, as Hindu civilization spreads farther in India, 
the country also follows the civilization which determines its Umits. 
Thus very soon the home of the Hindus evolves into a larger 
aggregate known as (3) Madhyadeia of which the limits are defined 
to be the Himalayas in the north, the Vindhyas in the south, 
Prayaga in the east, and Vinasana in the west [' the region where the 
Sarasvati disappears in the sands ’]. But the process of this evolu- 
tion does ]^t stop here. Madhyadesa expands later into what is 
called (4) Irydvarta defined as lying between those two mountains 
and extending as far as the eastern and western oceans [Ib., 19, 21, 
22]. 

But in all these stages of the physical expansion of the country, 
the cultural element in its conception is not lost sight of, but is 
always insisted on and emphasized. Each of these stages yields 
to the succeeding only in physical extent, in area, or size, but not 
in cultural importance or spiritual progress. As Suniantu reminds 
us : — 

5r?rr^! ^ i 

‘ Bralimavarta is the holy land proper ; next to it is Rishidesa 
(Brahmarshidesa) ; inferior to that is Madhyadesa ; and 
last is Aryavarta.' 

The purity of the nucleus, the ideal country, is always singled 
out in all this process of the physical exj^ansion of the country. 

Cultural marks of the Country. — But the limits of the Hindu’s 
country were always the limits of his culture. Hindu civilization 
was arrested in its course by the Vindhyas and remained confined 
within Aryavarta for a long time. And so Aryavarta and Hindu 
civilization are treated for long as synonymous terms in the Sanskrit 
texts. Aryavarta is now distinguished as a cultural entity from the 
world of the Mlechchhas (non-Aryans) lying beyond it. The dis- 
tinction is sought to be emphasized by an intense love of the country 
as the home of all that is best and highest in humanity. Patriotism 
fondly defines the country in romantic ways. One definition singles 
out Aryavarta ‘ as the land where the black antelope finds its natural 
habitat ', the black antelope as the embodiment of beauty, innocence 
and energy ! Another definition adds the growth of Kuia grass as 
the second requisite of the holy land. A third frankly defines 
Aryavarta as Yajmya-deia and a fourth as Dharma-deia, i.e. the 
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country favouring the performance of sacrifices and practice of 
religion. A fifth definition distinguishes Aryavarta as the land 
where life is regulated by the rules of the four castes and the four 
Airamas as aids to self-realization or salvation. The relevant 
texts may be cited as follows : — 




sraprr^ 


[Manu.] 

[Vishnu.] 


II 


[Adi-Purana.] 




I 


^4^81^ mr^itwr » 


[Samvarta.] 


Thus the Hindu’s holy land is marked by five features, viz. : 
(i) the black antelope ; (2) the Kusa grass ; (3) Yajna ; (4) Dharma, 
and (5) the four castes and Asramas. The exact significance of (1) 
is not clear, but all texts are at one in insisting on it. Yajnavalkya, 
a hard-headed law-giver, lends himself to the romantic outburst : 
‘ That country is fit for the religious life where the antelope is 
black ’. And another text adds that the black antelope must not 
be an imported and acclimatized animal in the holy land, but must 
be a growth of its soil, native to it from eternity — ‘ 

[From Smriti-Chandrika.l It 

. «i ... ’ . . . , 

is difficult to understand what inspiration comes to religious life 
from the sight of the roaming black buck. 

Countries lacking those marks are condemned.— We also 
arrive at a corresponding conception of the country that is outside 
the holy land and called Mlechchha-desa. The conception is more 
cultural than territorial. The Mlechchha-desa is defined as that lack- 
ing the five features of the holy land as enumerated above. It is 
frankly dubbed as adharma-desa, the country devoid of Vedic religion ; 
the country where ‘ no one should perform irdddha nor make a 
journey to ’ [Vishnu] : ^ ’srr® 1 [From 

Smriti-Chandrika.] 

‘ Even the performance of hundreds of sacrifices in such a 
god-forsaken country will not avail even a member of the twice- 
born classes for attaining to heaven.’ So states the Adi-Purdnam. 

5 «W[T ?KpielTS!|fi( I 

sr 11 [Adi-Purana.] 
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Countries are generally condemned on religious grounds. The 
country exists for religion which must be its supreme consideration. 
A country lacking the atmosphere and the conditions which are 
congenial to rehgious life and spiritual progress is not recognized as 
a fit place for habitation. On this basis, the following regions are 
condemned by the Sastras. According to Manu, these are : (i) 
Sudra-rajya, the kingdom of the ^udras, {2) the country inhabited 
by people not following the Vedic religion, (3) the country dominated 
by heretics, and (4) the tracts inhabited by the Antyajas, i.e. the 
people of the lowest castes (generally seven in number, namely, 
washerman, currier, mimic, Varuda, fishennan, Meda or attendant 
on women, and mountaineer or forester). Vyasa, similarly, wants 
the religious man (dharmika) to avoid the following countries : 
those inhabited by (i) ^udras, (2) Non-Vedic, irreligious peoples, 
and (3) Mlechchhas. 

These not to be visited except for Pilgrimage. — ^A visit, 
however, to these condemned countries is permissible : (a) for pilgrim- 
age, and (b) under parents’ injunctions. A visit made on any other 
ground is treated as a sin calling for a purificatory ceremony — 
Aindava Yajna — for its expiation. For convenience of travellers, 
they are warned that if they are of the three twice-born classes 
{dvijas) and are natives of Aryavarta, they must not overstep its 
limits which are mentioned as Narmada in the south, Sindhu (Indus) 
in the west, Karatoya in the east [Adi-Purdnmn]. 

Patches of holy land in these unholy Countries. — There are, 
however, marked out certain bright spots, patches of holy land, 
even in these condemned regions. Some of these isolated islands of 
sacred land are named in the texts, viz. ; Kurukshetra, Prabhasa 
(Somnath), Pushkara (near Ajmer) Naimisha, and Amarakantaka. 

But the great factor of purification is the river Gahga, Jahnavi, 
or Tripathaga. The regions through which it flows, — ‘ desa, janapada, 
or ^aila (hills) ’ — are deemed exceptionally sacred and helpful to 
rehgicus life. Such regions are to be regarded as Tapovanam, places 
for meditation, or Siddha Kshetram, places for achieving salvation. 
Even in these regions, certain places are marked out as specially 
holy, viz. : Varanasi, or Kasi which one should choose as his last 
resting-place ; Gahgadvara (Hardwar), Prayaga, and the mouths of 
the Ganges where the river falls into the ocean (Gahga-sagara- 
sahgama). Some of the relevant texts may be cited : — 

^ HHifisfen 1 [Pitamaha.] 

^ Slum g [Pitamaha.] 
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Wi f^TTW ^ ^ R [Vyasa.] 

^ «r*^ R [Adi-Purana.] 

innif ^fngt ^fti^«ircwli i 
JTRfnit R [Vishnu-Dharmottara.] 

The above texts also show that, next to Gahga, the river 
Sarayu was also highly valued as a purifying influence on the regions 
through which it flows. 

Those not caring for religion may settle anywhere.— It may 

be noted that since religious life was the prime consideration in the 
choice of settlements, those who do not care for the religious life 
need not care for these restrictions regarding settlements. Thus, 
according to Manu, the ^udras were free to settle anywhere in 
pursuit of economic ends or livelihood [ ]. 

Lists of condemned coui^tries in different Texts. — On the 
basis of the above general indications regarding the holy regions of 
India, lists are made of regions which are not recommended for religious 
life. Such regions are called by the technical name of Nishiddhade^a. 
Probably these lists were called for in the days of Aryan expansion 
all over India, with Aryan settlements springing up in every part 
of the country. 

Bodhayana. — Thus Bodhayana, author of the famous Dharma- 
sutra, condemns the following regions : (i) Anarta (Gujerat and 
Kathiawad), {2) Ahga, (3) Magadha, (4) Saurashtra, (5) Sindhu- 
Sauvira (Sindh), (6) Dakshinapatha. These regions are condemned, 
because they are marked by intermixture of castes ( ). 

Vyasa.— Vyasa has the following list: (i) Ahga, (2) Vahga, 

(3) Andhra country, and generally the regions inhabited by the 
MIechchhas. But liis criterion of condemnation is the absence of 
the usual black antelope in those regions. 

Adi-Purana. — The Jdi-Purdna, however, gives a fuller list of 
condemned countries, comprising the following : — 

(1) Kanchi. 

(2) Kosala. 

(3) Surashtra. 

(4) Deva-rashtra (or Veda-rashtra) (Maratha country). 

(5) The two Kachchhas. 

(6) Sauvira. 

(7) Kohkana (Konkan). 

(8) Aratta, ‘ where flow five rivers all issuing from the hills ’ 

(i.e. the Panjab). 
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(9) Anga. 

(10) Vanga. 

(11) Kalinga. 

(12) Vindhya. 

(13) Malava. 

(14) Paundra. 

(15) Chedi. 

(16) Kerala. 

(17) Magadha. 

(18) Avanti. 

(19) Dakshinapatha. 

The Adi-Purdna further forbids journeys beyond the limits of 
Kasi, Padma (Pushkara), Sindhu, and Narmada, except for times 
spent on pilgrimage. It generally condemns the countries to the 
south of the Narmada and to the north of the Sindhu. 

Some regions (Nos. 3, 14-17) it condemns as unsuitable for the 
performance of sacrifices or ceremonies like marriage or Sraddha. 
It applies the epithet Pdpadeia to such regions, ‘ because they are 
inhabited by immoral people, contact with whom causes sin ’. It 
further states that a dvija will be fallen, if he visits such countries 
of his own accord, and not for pilgrimage. 

Penances for visiting Condemned Countries.— Bodhayana, 
however, goes so far as to prescribe a penance for expiating the sin of 
visit to some of these countries. Among these he mentions Sindhu, 
Sauvira, Saurashtra, Anga, Vanga, and Kalinga, and, generally, 
the peoples living on the frontiers. The ban against the Antyas 
or frontagers is due to the ^ruti passage— [From 
Smriti-Chandrika.] 

The Adi-Purdna is idso at one with Bodhayana in prescribing 
penance against visits to Saurashtra, Sindhu, and Sauvira, to which 
it adds Avanti and Dakshinapatha generally. It also prescribes 
penances for going beyond the limits of (i) Himavat (Himalaya), 
(2) Kausika (river Kosi), (3) Vindhya, and (4) west of Padma 
(Pushkara). It also condemns mJprRW, i.e. dwelling on the 
frontiers. 

Their list in Skanda Purana.— The Skanda-Purdna has practi- 
cally the same list of Nishiddhade^as as Adi-Purana, except that 
it adds to it the hilly regions inhabited by the aborigines. It, 
however, tolerates the visit of a Dvija to such places only as an 
Apaddharma, i.e. as a measure of emergency, provided that he 
comes away when the emergency is over. 

Division of Countries by Customs.— It is also interesting to 
note that, as a consequence of the cultural conception of the country. 
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countries are marked out in the Sanskrit texts more for their 
manners and customs than by their mere geographical boundaries 
or physical features. Thus there is a broad division recognized in 
the Dharmasutras between Northern and Southern India on the 
basis of these manners and customs. 

North Indian Customs according to Bodhayana. — The 
customs pecuUar to the north are stated by Bodhayana to be the 
following : — 

(1) Urna-vikraya (trade in wool connected with cattle- 

rearing and pasture not recommended for a Dvija). 

(2) Sidhupana (drinking of spirits). 

(3) Ubhayatodadbhir-vyavahara (trade in animals possessing 

a double row of teeth, i.e. trade in horses, asses, and 

mules). 

(4) Ayudhiyaka (profession of arms). 

(5) Samudrayanam (sea- voyages). 

South Indian Customs. — The customs peculiar to the south 
are stated to be ; — 

(1) Taking meals with wife or with those who are not initiated 

(Anupanita) ; 

(2) Paryushita-bhoiana (taking food cooked over night); 

(3) Marrying the daughter of the maternal uncle or of father’s 

sister. 

Statement of Brihaspati. — Brihaspati also characterizes the 
different regions and quarters on the basis of manners and customs 
as stated below : — 

(1) In the Ddkshindtya (Deccan), the members of twice- 

born classes (dvija) marry the daughter of their 

maternal uncle. [ ] 

(2) In Madhyadcta, the people are artisans, industrialists and 

given to eating beef (gavasinah). 

(3) In the East, the people eat fish, while the women are 

lax in morals. [ *ncT! ] 

(4) In the North, women drink wine, and are not untouchable 

in their menses to their husbands, while brothers 

marry the widows of their brothers. 

Recognition of local customs in Hindu Law. — It will be seen 
from the above that there is a considerable diversity of customs and 
manners marking the different parts of India, and presenting a wide 
range of tastes or ideas of culture and refinement ; so much so, that 
certain customs which are repugnant to the South are quite approved 
in the North and vice versa. Yet this divergence of cultural ideals 
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did not prove any bar to the growth of a catholicity and breadth of 
outlook making for the conception of an extended country for the 
Hindu, corresponding to every extension of his civihzation. Thus 
all these regional differences in manners and customs were re- 
conciled in a wider conception of the country, calling for appropriate 
principles of law in which these differences might find their place 
and recognition. 

Opinion of Manu, and other law -givers. — Therefore, Manu 
has laid down the following comprehensive legal principle : — 





‘The State or sovereign must ascertain the particular laws 
governing the Ktda (family), Jdti (caste), regions (jana- 
pada) and $renl (guilds) as principal factors in legisla- 
tion.’ 

This position has been repeated by other law-givers like 
Gautama, Bodhayana, Apastamba, and Vasishtha. 

Views of Devala. — Devala records a fuller statement 

^ 1 
^ It 

I 

ciTSRW^cr mf ?i! II 

•*ff ^ HH *r II 

‘ Every region has its own devas (deities for popular worship), 
its own dvijas (twice-born classes), its own waters, its 
peculiar soil — its own ^aucha (ideas of purity), its own 
Dharma and X char a (customs and manners). These vary 
from village to village, city to city and province to pro- 
vince, nay, even with centres of Vedic learning. That 
which is established as the Dharma of the locahty should 
not be disturbed by the State.’ 

Limitations to authority of local Customs.— The scope that 
is thus given to local manners and customs and regional laws is no 
doubt in accord with sound principles of legislation and jurisprudence. 
It is the only method by which different communities can come 
together and be welded into a national state. But this method has 
its limits. It is easy to make too much of local laws and customs. 
This was known to the ancient law-givers who have, accordingly. 
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given their warnings in the matter. They will not allow local 
customs to take precedence over the clearest injunctions of the 
Sastras which are independent of localities and give expression 
to the estabhshed moral opinion of the community. Thus Gautama 
states that the laws obtaining in localities, castes or communities, 
cannot have any force against wmur, i.e. the Vedas. In a word, 
the position is that such local laws, manners and customs as offend 
against morality, conscience, or justice cannot be upheld. 

Examples from an old text. — It is interesting to note that an 
old text preserves a list of such objectionable manners and customs 
as given below : — 

(1) Marrying maternal uncle’s daughter, which is considered 

objectionable on the ground of ‘ relationship to 
mother ’. 

EWTSwahurt u ] 

(2) Marrying the brother’s widow. 

(3) Marriage between persons of the same Gotra. 

[ft W ^ 

(4) Marriage between brother and sister, as seen in Persia. 

[crar 

(5) Usury as illustrated in lending one maund of paddy in 

Spring to be returned as two maunds in Autumn (in- 
volving interest at the rate of 200% per annum). 

f S*i’ 3 

(6) Transactions of mortgages whereby the creditor enters into 

the possession of the mortgaged property when the 
principal lent is doubled in amount, or even before it 
is doubled. This shows that the ancient texts did not 
approve of money-lenders dispossessing the indebted 
agriculturists of the lands they cultivated, as a means 
of redeeming the debt. 

Respect for local customs makes for a wider country and 
its social diversity. — It was, however, this comprehensive principle 
of legislation, with its respect for local customs and usages, which had 
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paved the way of a continuous expansion of the Hindu’s Mother- 
Country, through the ages, from its smallest nucleus in Brahmdvarta, in 
extending circles, until it embraced the whole of India, and even 
countries outside its limits, making up a Greater India beyond the 
seas. Where the country is more a cultural, than a material, posses- 
sion, it appeals less to the instinct of appropriation. It has a 
tendency towards expansion, resulting in a lack of homogeneity in 
its social composition. There is no narrowness, or a spirit of ex- 
clusiveness, but more of disinterested sharing, more of community of 
life and enjo3unent. India, thus early in her history, attracted 
migrations, and became the happy home of many races, cults, and 
cultures, co-existing in concord, without seeking overlordship or 
mutual extermination. She became the chosen home of diversity 
and different social systems. Other national systems founded on 
different principles exclude the possibility of such radical diversities 
and they even break down in the attempt to unify them. They are 
comparatively homogeneous wholes. That is why India has been 
aptly called ‘ the epitome of the world ’. It is a Teague of Nations 
in miniature. The problem of India is, indeed, the problem of the 
world. 

The country widens into whole India conceived in different 
ways. — With the passage of time and the gradual extension of Hindu 
civilization, the sacred land of the Hindu came to comprehend the 
whole of India or Bharatavarsha. The country followed the move- 
ment of culture, just as ‘ trade follows the flag ’ im Western civiliza- 
tion. The whole of Bharatavarsha ‘ from Badarika to Setu, Dvaraka 
to Purushottama (Puri) ’ came to be defined as the land of 

(1) Seven ‘ great ’ mountains — Raivataka, Vindhya, Sahya, 

Kumara, Malaya, Sri-Parvata, and Pariyatra ; 

(2) Seven ‘great’ rivers— Gahga, Sarasvati, Kalindi, 

Godavari, Kaveri, Tamraparni, and GhritamMa 
(Narmada and Sindhu in other texts) ; 

(3) Seven ‘ sacred ’ cities— Ayodhya, Mathura, Maya (Hard- 

war), Kasi, Kanchi, Avanti, and Dvaravati (Dwarka) ; 

(4) Eighteen ‘ great ’ countries {mahdvishaydh) — ^Northern 

Tata, Eastern Tata, Kasi, Panchala, Kekaya, Srinjaya, 
Matsya, Magadha, Malava, Sakunta (unknown), 
Kosala, Avanti, Saihya, Vidarbha, Videha, Kuru, 
Kamboja, and Dasarna ; 

(5) Eighteen ‘ minor ’ countries (upa-vishaydh) — Aratta and 

Bahlika ; 6aka and Surashtra ; Anga, Vahga, and 
Kalihga ; Ka^mira, Huna, Ambashtha, and Sindh ; 
Kirata, Sauvira, Chola, and Pandya ; Yadava and 
Kanchi. [Barhaspatya Artha^astra.] 
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Patriotism expressed in Pilgrimage. — Indeed, in tlie heyday 
of Hinduism, in the spacious times of the Gupta emperors, a fervent 
patriotism transformed into a profound religious sentiment found its 
own means of expression in its own way. It invented its appropriate 
symbols and ceremonies, its own mode of worshipping the country. 
It conceived of the system of pilgrimage which is peculiar to 
Hinduism, and is a most potent instrument of instruction in 
geography by field-work. It educates the Indian popular mind, or 
mass-consciousness, in the realization of what constitutes the 
Mother-Country through the religious necessity imposed on the 
people to visit its different parts for the sacred places and shrines 
placed in them. The country as an abstraction is thus transformed 
into a vivid and visible reality, an Ideal is realized in terms of 
blood. The romance of patriotism has fondly woven a network of 
holy spots covering the whole country, so that all parts of it are 
equally sacred and the equal concern of religious devotees. Thus 
the number of places of pilgrimage in India is legion. It only 
shows the working of a religious imagination in its attempt at 
visualizing and worshipping the physical form of the Mother-Country, 
the virdt-deha of India as the Mother-Goddess. This religious 
imagination of the nation has, indeed, impressed in its service every 
spot of beauty in this vast country, which it has at once declared as 
holy and endowed with a temple, a shrine, or some religious S3mibol 
like a piece of hallowed stone, or even a tree. Here is Patriotism 
run riot ! It finds its food even in the natural beauties of the 
country. Thus the Hindu’s pilgrimage is to the eternal snows of 
the Himalayas, the depths of forests, the palm-clad sea-shores, the 
hidden sources of rivers, or their mouths and confluences. His 
treatment of natural beauty is also unique. His love of Nature is 
a religious emotion. A place of natural beauty in the West is 
associated with holiday-making, pleasure-trips, picnics, hotels, and 
cinemas. In India, it is marked by temples and pilgrims, hermitages 
and ascetics, so as to lead the mind from Nature up to Nature’s 
god. The beauty of Nature in the one case is a stimulus to objec- 
tivity, to out-going activities. In the other case, it is an incentive 
to subjectivity, meditation, and renunciation. 

Holy Places general and for Sects. — The various sects of 
Hinduism are at one in thus multiplying places of pilgrimage in the 
country as a mode of worshipping it. Each sect has its own list of 
pilgrimages which its devotee should visit as a means of salvation. 
Sankara placed his principal holy places at the four extreme points 
of India so as to cover between them its entire territory. These are 
Sringeri-matha in the south, Sarada-matha in the west (at Dvaraka), 
Govardhana-matha in the east (at Puri), and Jyoshi-matha in the 
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north (at Badri-Kedar). Similarly, there are singled out four 
sacred places like Svetagahga, Dhanustirtha, Gomati-Kunda and 
Tapta-Kunda and four sacred tanks {sarovara), Vindu, Pampa, 
Narayana, and Manasa, in east, south, west, and north respectively. 
The principle of fixing these is the same : to lead the masses out of 
their homes, their villages, and provinces, on all-India tours of 
pilgrimage, so that they may know their country in all its parts 
and peoples. A spirit of nationalism will naturally spring from this 
root of a necessary geographical knowledge of the country. 

Besides these general places of pilgrimage, there are special 
ones fixed for different sects. Thus the chief sacred places for a 
3 aiva are eight : Avimuktaka (Benares), Gahga-dvara, &va-Kshetra, 
Rame-Yamuna (?), &va-sarasvati, Mavya, skrdula- Gaja-Kshetras. 
Those for a Vaishnava are the following eight; Badarika, Salagrama, 
(on the Gandak), Purushottama (Puri), Dvaraka, Bilvachala, 
Ananta, Siihha, ^riranga. The eight sacred places for a $dkta are ; 
Ogghina (Ujjain), Jala, Purna, Kama, Kolia, Sri-saila, Kanchi, 
Mahendra. [Barhaspatya Artliasastra.] Lists of such holy places 
are differently given in other texts. One text mentions the Saiva 
centres as the following : Somanatha (in Kathiawad) ; Sri-saila 
(Palni hills near Madura) for worship of Mallikarjjuna ; Mahakala 
at Ujjayini ; Oiiikara at Amareshvara (Mahismati) ; Kedar 
(Himalaya) ; Bhumasankara (at Dakini ?) ; Visvesa (at Benares) ; 
Tryambaka (on Gautami= Godavari) ; Baidyanath (also called 
Chitabhumi) ; Nagesa (at Dvaraka) ; Ramesa (at Setubandha) ; 
Ghu^mesa (at ^ivalaya ?). Similarly, there is another text giving 
a long list of places dedicated to Vishnu, covering the whole country 
from Badari in the north through Ayodhya and Mathura to Dvaraka, 
Jagannath, and Srirahga. And, as regards the Sakta, the story of 
Sati tells how 52 pitha-sthdnas arose at the places where fell the 
52 fragments of her smitten body, places like Kalighat, JvalamukhI, 
or Benares (with Annapurna’s temple). Lists of such holy places 
are best given in the Vanaparva of the Mahdbhdrata, Bhishma-parva 
[IV, ;',I7-378], Vishnu-purdna [II, 3], Garudapurdna (Ch. 66), and 
the hke. 

Pilgrimage inculcates love of country in the masses. — A 

comparative consideration of the various lists of tirthas in different 
texts will show how fondly the Indian mind clings to the Mother- 
Country and considers every inch of its territory as sacred soil. It 
worships the virdt-deha, the great body, of the country, of which 
every part it holds to be holy. As a consequence, the Hindu has 
no holy place outside India, like a far-off Palestine or Mecca or 
Medina. As has been explained, his culture is synonymous with 
his country. 
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The later texts locating the holy places on a generous scale all 
over India indicate how far they have travelled from the early days 
of Vedic dvilization when the country or the holy land was con- 
fined to Aryavarta. Now the country embraces the whole of 
India, as its civilization has penetrated into all its parts. 

A final expression of this evolution of the idea of the Mother- 
Country is embodied in certain texts prescribing the places where 
one should seek his last resting-place, lay his bones, or have his 
funeral ceremonies performed. These places are, accordingly, to be 
considered as the most sacred of places by all Hindus in common, 
irrespective of provincial or rehgious differences, of sect or creed. 
In the contemplation of death they must sink these differences and 
realize the unity of their common Mother-land. Death completes 
what life leaves incomplete. 

A list of places which Hindus of all sects and castes prefer in 
common for death and funeral ceremonies {$rdddha) is thus given 
in the Vishnu-Smriti : (i) Pushkara, (2) Gaya, (3) Akshaya-Vata, 
(4) Amara-Kantaka (Vindhya), (5) Varaha hill (Sambalpur), (6) 
Banks of the Narmada, (7) of the Yamuna, (8) of the Gahga, 
(9) Kusavarta (at the source of Godavari), (10) Binduka (Deccan), 
(ii) Nila-Parvata, (12) Kanakhala, (13) Kubjamra (Orissa), (14) 
Bhrigu-tuhga (Himalaya), (15) Kedara (Himalaya), (16) Mahalaya 
mountain, (17) Nadantika river, (18) Sugadha river, (19) Sakam- 
bhari (Sambhar in Rajputana), (20) Sacred place on the Phalgu, 
(21) Mahagaiiga (Alakananda), (22) Trihalikagrama (Salagr^a), 
(23) Kumaradhara (a lake in Kashmir), (24) Prabhasa, (25) Banks 
of the Sarasvati, (26) Hardwar, (27) Prayaga, (28) Mouths of the 
Gahga, (29) Naimisharanya, and (30) Benares. 

Under this peculiar religious system, the Southerner will feel as 
much longing for Benares as a Northerner for Setubandha-Rames- 
varam, and both will have a common longing for Dvaraka, and 
Jagannath. North and south, east and west meet in the embrace 
of a religious life that transcends the narrow boundaries of place, 
sect, caste or creed. It is in this way that Hinduism has always 
fostered a sense of an all-Indian patriotism or nationalism by 
strengthening its foundations in a lively sense of the Mother-Country 
which can grasp the whole of it as a unit despite the vastness of its 
size and its continental variety. 



NOTES ON THE SINGHALESE TRADITION RELATING 
TO BUDDHA’S RELICS 


By Louis Finot 

One of the main features of the Singhalese religion is the pious 
worship of the Buddha's relics, which naturally involves a firm 
belief in the authenticity of these remains, with a precise knowledge 
of the time and circumstances — real or supposed— of their introduc- 
tion into the island. The unity of creed being the basis of a reUgious 
community, one would expect to find in the two principal sources 
of the Singhalese tradition, the Dtpavamsa and the Mahavamsa^ a 
symmetrical account of the facts, without any contradiction or 
uncertainty. This is true only to a certain extent, and the two 
chronicles show, from this point of view, several difficulties, which 
require a closer examination. 

To begin with, let us take the legend concerning the first appear- 
ance of the Buddha’s sauradhdiu's in the island. 

On this matter, Mv. has much to say (I, 24, 33-37) : we learn 
from it : (i) that Bhagavat, while staying on the bank of the 
Gahga, after the banishing or the Yakkhas gave a handful of his 
hair to Maha-Sumana, the deva of the Sumanakuta, who deposited 
it in a thupa known afterwards under the name of Mahiyahgana 
Thupa * ; (2) that, after the cremation of the body of Bhagavat, the 
thera Sarabhu obtained, by his magical power, a collar-bone {glvatthi), 
which he laid down in the same thupa. 

Now the writer of Dv. keeps silent on these facts. Are we to 
suppose that he was not aware of them ? This is hardly credible. 
Since he mentions the thupa itself,’ he cannot have ignored the 
relics which led to the erection of the thupa. Moreover, he 
specifies further (XV, 15) that the relic enshrined in the Thuparama 
by De^’anampiya Tissa was the right collar-bone {dakkhinakkhakarn) , 
a detail by which is apparently implied that the left one existed 
elsewhere, namely in the Mahiyahgana Thupa. The probable 
conclusion would be that the two chroniclers were both acquainted 
with the story of the rehcs at Mahiyahgana, but that the author of 


* These works will be quoted below as Dv. and Mv. 

* The Gahga or Maha-Ganga is the Mahawaehganga ; the Samanakuta is the 
modem Adam’s Peak. The Mahiyahgana Thhpa is traditionally identified with the 
Bintenne Tope, about 29 miles east of Kandy. 

® Dv. I, 52 : Gangdtire MaUydsu pokkhalesu patitthite thupatthme Subhangai^. 
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Dv., for some motive of his own (perhaps a rivalry of convents) 
did not choose to mention it. 

The second arrival of rehcs took place in the reign of 
Devanampiya Tissa, contemporary with Asoka. This king, at the 
request of the thera Mahinda, promised to build a great thupa 
for enshrining the relics which the thera would provide for him. 
On the quest of relics, which ensued, the two Vamsas are in com- 
plete agreement, with the exception of one, but important, point 
which we shall see presently. 

The account of Dv. runs briefly as follows (Ch. XV) : 

The samanera Sumaiia, son of the daughter of Asoka, 
Sahghamitta, is sent to his grandfather by Mahinda, in order to 
get some rehcs for the contemplated thupa. He repairs to Patah- 
putta and delivers his message to the king. ‘ Having heard this 
speech, the king filled the alms bowl with relics . . The powerful, 
eloquent speaker then took the relics, rose into the air and repaired 

to Kosiya (Indra) “ Hear, great King, the message which 

my teacher sends you.* King Devanampiya has been converted to 
the faith of Buddha ; grant to him a most excellent rehc ; he is 
going to erect a splendid thupa ”... Kosiya rejoicing gave him 
the right collar-bone . . ’ ^ 

Oldenberg has rendered by ‘ filled the alms-bowl with relics ' 
the pali dhdtu pattarn apUresi (v. ii), just as if the text were dhdtuhi 
pattam apuresi. This sounds rather odd. Besides, there is no 
example of a monk using his own alms-bowl as a recipient for relics. 
It seems preferable to take dhdtupattam as a compound word meaning 
simply ‘ a bowlful of relics ’. At any rate, if this patta could, 
rigorously speaking, be the alms-bowl of Sumana, the patta of the 
Buddha is altogether out of the question. It is in the version of 
Mv. (XVII, 10-21) that the latter makes its appearance. 

Here Sumana is sent on an embassy to Asoka and to Sakka. 
From the former he must demand ‘ relics of the Sage and the alms- 
bowl that the Master used.’ 

Munino dhdtuyo dehi pattam Chuttam ca satthund. One may 
well be surprised at such an unceremonious and hardly respectful 
way of claiming a so venerable and world-famed relic as the patta 

* The directions given by Mahinda to Sumana (XV, 6-7) do not mention this 
second mission to Indra. 

* The narrator goes on relating how the dhatu’s brought back by Sumana 
were received in great pomp by the king, placed on the front of an elephant and 
led to the site of the ThGpa. This elephant is represented on a stone in the Mathura 
Museum, with this inscription in Kharosthi characters : Sastakhadhdtu (=§astraksa- 
dhatu), ‘ the collar-bone relic of the Master ’. (Corpus inscriptionum indicarum, 
II, Pt. 1. Kharosthi Inscriptions, ed. by St. Konow, p. 49,) 
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of the Buddha. But stranger yet is the sequel of the story (v. 18 sq., 
trad. Geiger, p. 117 sq.) : ‘ When he had delivered the thera’s charge 
and had accepted the alms-bowl full of rehcs* received from the 
king, he went to the Himalaya. When, on the Himalaya, he had 
set down that most sacred bowl * with the relics, he went to the 
king of the gods and delivered the thera’s charge. Sakka, the lord 
of gods, took from the Cufamani-cetiya the right collar-bone (of 
the Buddha) and gave it to the samanera. Thereupon the ascetic 
Sumana took the relic and the bowl with the relics hkewise and 
returning to the Cetiya-mountain, he handed them to the thera. 
When the thera had put the vessel with the rehcs on the Cetiya- 
mountain, he took the collar-bone relic and went with his company 
of disciples to the appointed place.’ 

It is plain enough that this account did not mean primitively to 
convey the thought of three relics ; the collar-bone, the (unspecified) 
dhdUi’s and the patta, but of two only : the collar-bone and the 
bowlful of dhatu’s. 

We are therefore led to believe that the inclusion of the patta 
of the Buddha among the relics obtained by Mahinda is nothing 
but a detail of secondary origin superadded by some overzealous 
monk, who did not trouble to remodel the context, to put it in 
harmony with his invention. 

There are witnesses in support of this view. When Fa-hien 
sojourned in Ceylon in the first half of the 5th century, i.e. about 
the time when the Dtpavamsa was drawn up in writing,® he ‘ heard 
an Indian devotee, who was reciting a sutra from the pulpit, saying : 
“ Buddha’s alms-bowl was at first in Vaisali and now it is in 
Gandhara”*.' If a personage of note, speaking in the very city 
where the Thuparama stood, dared publicly to assert that the Patta 
was in Gandhara, it is evident that no such relic was an object of 
worship in Ceylon.® The only relics revered at the Thuparama 


^ Pali : pattapurd, which, according to several MSS., ought to be read patta^ 
pUram, =‘ full a bowl 

* PMi : pattam uttamam, the epithet being a common-place one, chosen pre- 
ferably as a metric ending of the verse. 

® Geiger, Dtpavamsa und Mahdvamsa, p. 76. 

* Fa-hien, Ch. XXXIX. 

^ The presence of the Patta in the northern countries was a notorious fact : 
Fa-hien himself had seen it in Peshawar (Ch. XII). Before liim, Kumarajiva had 
met it in Kashgar ; after him, Tche-mong (404-424) and Fa-yong (420-430) 
worshipped it in Kashmir ; P'a-wci (middle of the 5th century) found it in the land 
of the Ta Yue-tche. But, when Hiuan-tsang crossed this last country, he was told 
that the Bowl had been transferred to Persia (Mem., II, 179). Cf. Sylvain Levi, 
Notes chinoises sur, I, Inde. BEFEO., V, p. 295, sq. 
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were the dhatu’s given by Asoka and the collar-bone granted by 
India. 

This famous collar-bone recurs again in another passage of 
Mv, (XX, 17-19), which has given rise to much perplexity. It is 
an enumeration of the religious foundations of the King Devanampiya 
Tissa. We are concerned only with the five, at the head of the list. 
Here is the text as edited by W. Geiger, with the translation and 
comments of the same scholar, to which we shall append our own 
conclusions. 

17. Mahaviharam pathamatn dutiyam Cetiyavhayam 
Thuparamam tu tatiyam thupapubbahgamam subham. 

18. catuttham tu Mahabodhipatitthapanam eva ca 
thupatthaniyabhutassa pancamam pana sadhukam. 

r thupassa 

19. Mahacetiyathanamhi sila ] i caruno 

( yiipassa j 

Sambuddhagivadhatussa patitthapanam eva ca. 

‘ [17]. First the Mahavihara, then the (monastery) named 
Cetiya-vihara ; third the beautiful Thuparama, which the stupa itself 
preceded ; [18] fourth the planting of the great Bodhi-tree ; then 
fifth the (setting up) in seemly wise ; [19] (of the) beautiful stone 
pillar, which was intended to point to the place of the thupa, on 
the place where the Great cetiya (afterwards) was, and also the 
■enshrining of the Sambuddha’s collar-bone relic ’ 

Of the two readings in v. 19, thupassa and yUpassa, Geiger has 
•chosen the latter after an accurate weighing of both (ed., p. xxix). 
Supposing the former were preferred, then, says he, ‘ the word 
sildthiipassa belongs to thupatthaniyabhutassa as well as to sam- 
buddhagivadhatussa, but, in connection with the former word, it has 
the more general meaning “stone monument”. In its full extent, 
the sentence would run thus ; pancamam pana thupaUhdniyassa 
sildthupassa Mahdcetiyathdnamhi sddhukam patitthdpanam Sam- 
huddhagivadhdtussa cdruno sildthupassa patitthdpanam ca '. 

It would be needless to insist upon the improbabihty of such 
an explanation, which requires that one and the same word {thupa) 
be invested with two successive meanings : (a) ‘ stone monument ’, 
this monument called thupa being in fact a pillar ; * [b) ‘ stone 
thupa ’, a strange appellation for a thupa built of bricks, — to say 
nothing of the curious analysis of Samhuddhagivadhdtussa as a 
bahuvrihisamasa supposed to mean ‘ having, i.e. containing the 


* Mv. XV, 173 ; idha bhUpati ussdpesi sildtkambham iant pavattim Ukhdpiya. 
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collar-bone of the Buddha Evidently the reading thupassa is 
wrong and the learned editor was perfectly right in preferring 
yUpassa ; but that does not remove all difficulty. 

Says Geiger : ‘ If we accept the reading silayUpassa, the twO’ 
verses, i8 c-d and 19 a-b, are quite clear and the translation would 
be: “Fifthly: the erection {patitthdpanam) of the beautiful stone 
pillar which served the purpose to fix the site of the (future) tope, 
at the site of the Mahacetiya In 19 c-d, patitthdpanam would 
have a slight different meaning and we should have to translate : 
“ and the estabUshing (i.e. definite enshrining) of the Sambuddha’s 
thorax {sic.) bone relic ”, the word dhdtu being used here as else- 
where in the masculine gender ... At all events it is surprising 
that in our passage two quite different actions are reckoned as one 
meritorious work ’. 

This last observation looks decisive against the proposed 
wording : one can hardly admit that the meritorious work numbered 
fifth would cover two distinct acts so unconnected with each other 
as the erection of a stone pillar on the site of the future Mahacetiya, 
and the enshrining of the collar-bone in the Thuparama, the building 
of which is recorded in two verses before. 

Is there no way out of the dilemma ? We believe that the 
best solution is to suppose that the trouble was caused by the blunder 
of a copyist, which would have resulted in disturbing the corres- 
pondence of the padas. Observe that the lines 18 a-6 and 19 c-d 
end by the same words : patitthdpanam eva ca. It is not unlikely 
that the pada preceding the first of these formulas was inadvertently 
put before the second one. This created a gap, which was filled 
up by the uneven pada immediately following ; this latter in its 
turn was replaced by the following one, and so on, each uneven 
pada being thus put before the even pada, after which it stood 
primitively. This process would result precisely in the text of the 
edition, as will easily be seen if one compares this latter, as given 
above, with the text restored below in its supposed original order 
(the arrows point out the displacing of the pada’s) : 

17 c-d. Thupararaam tu tatiyain thupapubbahgamain subhain r 
id SamWddhagivadhatussa 

catuttham tu Mahabodlri— >patitthapanam eva ca 
19. thupatthaniyabhutassa— >pahcamain pana sadhukarn n 

Mahacetiyathanamhi~>silayupassa caruno 
[Sambuddhagivadhatussa]— >patitthapanam eva ca r 

We obtain thus a text perfectly clear and coherent : ‘ Thirdly,, 
the Thuparama . . . and the enshrining [therein] of the Sainbuddha’s 
collar-bone relic. Fourthly, the Mahabodhi. Fifthly, the pious 
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erection, on the site of the [future] Mahacetiya, of a beautiful stone 
pillar in the place of the thupa 

What came of the prediction inscribed on the silayupa ? It 
was fulfilled in the reign of King Dutthagamani (107-77 B.C.). 
When the relic-chamber in the Great Thupa was completed, the 
bhikkhus charged a thera named Sonuttara with the task of 
bringing the rehcs, which were kept in the palace of the Nagas. 
Sonuttara, plunging into the earth, appeared before the Naga King 
and, despite his stout resistance, wrested from him, not a bowlful, 
but a bushelful of relics [dhdtu donamattd, Mv., XVII, 51),' which 
were enshrined in the Great Cetiya. Thus was completed the 
equipment of Ceylon in relics until the time when the arrival of the 
famous Tooth gave rise to a new and more popular worship. 


^ The enshrining of this dona of relics in the Mahacetiya or Hemamalika-cetiya 
(=the Ruvanwoeli Dagaba), narrated in Mv., XXXI, had been predicted by the 
Buddha (id., XVII, 46). The dona, according to P. Cordier (BEP'hlO., VI, 82) =23 
kg. 884 corresponding to about f of a bushel. 



THE SUFI MOVEMENT IN INDIA 

III 

(Period of Fusion — 1350 A.D. downward) 

By Md. Enamui, Haq 

By the middle of the fourteenth century the spread of Sufiism 
in India was somewhat complete. This does not mean that it did 
not expand after that period ; but it took a different colour and 
adopted somewhat new course. It is certain that it did not cut 
off all its connections with the past, but it modified itself with so 
many accretions that it, in many cases, became quite amazingly 
new. We shall, afterwards, try to trace the course it adopted and 
point out some of the prominent colours it had worn. 

In the history of Indian thought, the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries may be characterized as the time, when two different sets 
of ideas and separate systems of thought — Indian as well as Islamic 
— were fused into one. The tendency to this fusion was visible 
from an early date. From the middle of the fourteenth century 
signs were not wanting which prognosticated an age of complete 
fusion within a very short time. It was, however, not completed 
until after the completion of the sixteenth century A.D. 

India’s capacity of absorption is ever wonderful ; from the 
beginning of her historical period up to the advent of the Muslims, 
she had been absorbing many nations, such as the Persians, the 
Sakas, the Huns, the Greeks and others, who had set foot on her 
soil. When the Turks armed with the strength of a new faith came 
to India with their Islamic civilization and culture, India’s unique 
capacity of absorption, though inactive for sometime, was not entirely 
deadened by the introduction of Islam into this land of the Aryan 
Hindus. One thing is wonderfully predominating in Islam and 
that is its strong character — its strength in thought and ideas, 
strength in ways and modes of life, strength in art and architecture 
and above all strength in the pure monotheistic belief in God. It 
was this strength which made Islam a rehgion of millions of 
humanity, including different races and colours, within a very short 
span of time. When in the beginning of the eleventh century A.D., 
the Muslims entered India, they undoubtedly possessed much of 
this strength which temporarily repressed the heart of India, that is 
W inherent capacity of absorption. But within a short time, after 
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one or two centuries, India awoke from her temporary torpor and 
went on exerting her subsided influence as vigorously as before. At 
first Islam, however, in its own hauteur refused to be and could not 
be absorbed but later on an unconscious compromise came in. It 
is a true fact that Islam could not infuse the same strength to the 
Indian Muslims as it did in the case of the Arabs. Physical features 
and climatic conditions of this vast country, as well as the natural 
philosophic bent and the pecuUar trend of Indian mind were the 
chief causes which stood on the way of true Islamic influence on 
India. Hence, in course of time, Islam in India began to lose its 
former strength and identify herself in many respects with the culture, 
thoughts, and ideas of this country. 

The closest spiritual bond of unity between India and Persia is 
another factor which led to the ultimate fusion of Islamic and Indian 
thought. When Islam, the strong and austere rehgion of the Semites, 
extended itself towards the east, it first absorbed the Persian culture 
of the Aryans and thereby admitted a part of the Aryan culture 
within its fold. It was becoming the inheritor of the culture of 
the Greeks, another Aryan speaking race. When Islam entered 
India along with the advent of the Sufis, it was not the pristine 
strong and austere religion of the Semites. Accretions of Persian 
and Greek elements softened it to a great extent ; a healthy Aryan 
mind, brooding deeply over the Unseen, was manifestly peeping 
through the heart of Islam. This is one of the reasons why Islam 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries did not feel so uncongenial 
and unacceptable in the new Indian atmosphere as it did three 
centuries before. India too found in her new-comers friends not so 
unfamiliar and alien as before, and hence did not shun them as 
before. In this way, the mind of India and Islam was attracted to 
each other, ultimately resulting in a complete fusion of the two. 

Who was the first man to declare bravely the message of this 
fusion ? This importanu question may be answered by the following 
words of Dr. J. N. Farquhar : — ‘ It was through the teachings of 
Sufis that Islam found entrance to Hindu hearts. They fraternized 
with Hindu ascetics and ^rus ; and each learned to respect the 
other’s rehgious faith and fife. But not until the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century did the movement show any notable force. Kabir 
was the man through whom the leading ideas were popularized. 
From this time the condemnation of idolatry and polytheism became 
frequent.' (Outline of the Religious Literature of India, p. 284.) 

In the history of fusion of Indian and Islamic thought. Kabir ’s 
is an outstanding personality. His birth took place in the year 
1398 A.D., and death in 1448 A.D. {B,M.Y.S.D., p. 63). Within 
the limits of this short period, the wonders, he wrought, were simply 
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amazing to the whole of India. The minds of Islam and India, 
which were so long leaning towards each other, all at once found 
out a good meeting ground in Kabir. The new ideas, that had so 
long been working in the realm of Indian thought, discovered a 
good mouthpiece in him. Indian Vedanta and Islamic Tasawwuf 
mingled in him in such a way that it sometime becomes simply 
difficult to distinguish one from the other. His latitudinarian 
views that can be gathered from his poems [vide K.P.) and sayings, 
clearty show that he belonged neither to the Muslims, nor to the 
Hindus, — rather he was the creation of the two. Such a man was 
he, with the birth of whom began a new era in the history of the 
movement of Indian thought. (H.P.L.L., part I, pp. 121-127 ; 
O.R.Iy.I., pp. 334-336; K.P. — Introduction.) 

Kabir was born of a Muhammadan weaver of Benares and 
from his early years, he showed the tendency of a recluse and a 
thoughtful man. This ultimately led him to be a mystic of im- 
mortal name. However, he was for some time under the instruction 
of Ramananda, a Hindir mystic of the Deccan (probable date 1400- 
1470 B.M.Y.S.D., p. 63) and of Shaykh Taqi Suhrawardi, a great 
Muslim saint of Suhrawardi order. None of these two saints and 
mystics of two opposite schools of thought could satisfy his spiritual 
yearnings which were aspiring for something newer and at the same 
time still more deeper. Neither the physical mortification, mental 
exclusiveness and subtle philosophy of the Hindu saint, nor the 
severe austerity, formal practices and mystic teachings of a Muslim 
saint, could inspire him with the realization of his new ideals. So 
he left both of them and found a third saint after his heart in the 
person of Shaykh Bhika Chishti of Chishti order. From this Mushm 
saint he obtained the ever-covetted spiritual successorship (Khirqah- 
i-!^ilafat) and witliin a short time founded a new order oF saints, 
where he admitted not only the Muslims but many Hindus without 
being formally converted to Islam. His order is, as usual, known 
after his own name : It is called Kabirpanthis.' Whatever might 
have been the case, the two different sets of mystics, Hindus and 
M uslim s, with whom Kabir came in close contact, infused in him 
two separate nature of mystic yearnings which in course of time 
amalgamated into one. (Tadhkirah, part II, pp. 82-83 ; H.P.D.D., 
part I. pp. 121-127.) 

Kabir was but an influence, felt everywhere in India. During 
his lifetime he was a great popular leader of thought and even 

^ Note here the Indian word ‘Panthi* meaning ‘one belonging to path'. 
Hence, the term ‘ Kabirpanthi ' means one who belongs to the path (i.e. order) 
discovered by Kabir. Kabir was the first Indian Sufi who employed the Indian 
word in the name of his own order. 
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after his death, his influence did not wane. His message of indif- 
ference towards the world and of latitudinarianism worked in the 
minds of the masses and from among them there flourished many 
men like Nanak (1469-1539), Dadu, Chaitanya (1484-1533) and 
many others of minor importance, who preached the message of 
Kabir in one form or other. What a tremendous influence Kabir 
exerted on the popular mind is now difficult to ascertain, but the 
message, Kabir gave to the people of India, vibrated through many 
succeeding generations and centuries. This is why the saints of 
Northern India used to say 

‘ Bhakti Dravid upaji, laye Ramanand ; 

Pragata Kiyo Kabime saptadvipanaukhande.’ 

Bhakti originated in the Dravidian country and Ramananda 
brought it here ; 

Kabir preached it in the seven islands and nine countries (i.e. 
the world). 

The fusion of Indian and Islamic thought beginning from the 
rise of Kabir, was going on from centuries together. It is still 
working and working on in the minds of the people and we 
cannot say when it will be completed. But so far as we see, it 
reached at its zenith during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of 
the Christian era. These two centuries witnessed the rise of a 
number of liberal men amongst the Hindus as well as Muslims, who 
tried their level best to complete the fusion. But they were only 
partially successful in the realization of their great dream— the 
dream of the formation of an Indian nation, where no question of 
community, race, colour or reUgion would arise. Among the Hindus 
of India, we have mentioned above a few celebrated names who 
took up this cause as a sacred duty of their lives. Among the 
Muslims the revered names of Akbar (1556-1605) and that of his 
great grandson Dara Shikuh (d. 1659) are very conspicuous. How 
far these two prophets of Hindu-MusUm fusion — a fusion in blood, 
thought, ideas, and culture, — fared in the realization of their ideal, 
we need not discuss here. The attitude, they took, is the necessary 
thing that is to be noted here. Their attitude was not that of a 
Muslim or of a Hindu, but it was an attitude that might be attributed 
to the product of the two. ' Tawhid-i-Ilahi ' or Divine monotheism 
of Akbar might have many shortcomings as an independent religion, 
or it might have been a heretical doctrine as many of the learned 
‘ Ulama ’ or doctors of Islam thought it to be so, but when we go to 
pass any remark on this creed, we, unfortunately do not look at the 
intention of the man who professed to be its founder, or to those 
who conceived this idea or nursed it at least for a few years. 
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Akbar’s pose as a founder of new religion, and his friends Abu-’l-Fadl 
and Faydi’s mental attitude were not for any temporal power of 
which they had enough. What they wanted was the realization 
of a great dream of universahty. The method of propagating their 
liberal ideas under the garb of rehgion, was perhaps ill-conceived 
and hence a wrong one, — at least wrong in those days of middle 
ages. Had they adopted any other suitable method, they might 
have fared better. With all their shortcomings and defects, their 
intention was good and honest and their ideal was, though untimely, 
yet an excellent one. What Dara Shikuh did for the realization of 
this great ideal ? He applied himself heart and soul to the realiza- 
tion of his life-long dream of JJindu-Muslim .fusion. He was a 
great prince having the bright prospect of succeeding to the Mughal 
throne ; but the political supremacy over the country or the prospects 
of temporal power and glory could not detract him from the path, 
he had been following with all his earnestness. He did not try to 
conquer a people with physical force like his ambitious and orthodox 
brother Aurangzib ; but he worked hard for the cultural conquest of 
a people. This ideal induced him to give up all his attempts at 
the attainment of temporal power and to devote himself in the study 
of Hindu and Muslim religious books. He translated some fifty 
Upanisads into Persian and wrote many original Persian works on 
Sufiism or Tasawwuf (Mujma — introduction). However, he paid 
very dearly for his liberal views : he was executed by his brother 
Aurangzib in the year 1659 A.D. on a flimsy pretext of hatching 
up of a plot against the State. 




GEOGRAPHICAL DATA OF THE DEKHAN AND SOUTH 
LNDIA AS GATHERED FROM THE RAMAYANA 

By V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar 

Opinion is divided among scholars as to the date of the com- 
position of the Ramayana. Dates ranging from the fifth century 
B.C. to the second century A.D. have been assigned to it. But what- 
ever may be the date, when the epic was reduced to writing in its 
present form, the fact of the matter is that the material it treats 
of belongs to a much earlier period and can be well utilized as 
authentic evidence of the culture and civilization of the pre-historic 
epoch. 

According to this epic, all India, south of Prayaga (Allahabad), 
was one penetrating forest stretching as far down as Cape Comorin. 
But the region between Prayaga and Srhgaverapura, the capital 
of Guha, the king of the Nisadas, was yet a clearing in the forest. 
Beyond was all jungle where aboriginal tribes lived with their peculiar 
culture and civilization. A critical examination of the topographical 
and geographical particulars demonstrates that in the main features 
central and southern India and Ceylon existed then as at present.* 

Side by side with the aboriginal tribes, who were not, however, 
alien to the Aryan culture, if we are to believe the evidence of the 
epic, were seen hermitages of saints and sages who used the forests 
as places of retreat and wholly devoted their life to au.stere penance 
and prayer. There were a number of hermitages at some distances 
from one another. Rama is said to have visited some of the 
important ones — among them, where lived sages of great renown, 
engaged in penance. To mention a few, he visited the asramas 
of Vaimiki on the top of the Citrakuta hill, of Atri lying south of it, 
and of v^arabhahga still further south. Others were tho.se of Sutiksna 
in the Blue Forest, of Agastya and of his brother at Pancavati, and 
of Matahga near the lake Pampa. 

Kingdoms . — ^Janasthana and Kiskindha were two forest king- 
doms, the first belonging to the Raksasa king of Ceylon, and the 
second to the Vanara tribes whose kings were Vali and Sugriva. It is 
not possible to identify the country of Janasthana with any accuracy. 
Its description in the epic shows that it was somewhere on the banks 
of the Godavari, perhaps on both banks and probably, as Pargiter 
surmises, the country around the junction of the Godavari with the 


* See Pargiter, Geography of Rama’s Exile, J.R.A.S., 1894, pp, 231!. 
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Pranhirta or Wainganga. This was perhaps the first inhabited 
country south of Srngaverapura of the Nisadas. Though it was 
in the possession of the Raksasas at the time of the composition 
of the epic, the original inhabitants were kinnaras and gandharvas ‘ 
who continued to live in the caves, perhaps as subordinates to the 
Raksasa authority. 

The other forest kingdom was Kliskindha, the capital of Vali. 
A direct route lay from the hill Rsyamukha to Kiskindha, by which 
Sugriva led Rama to the city.* The identification of this kingdom 
is equally difficult. It is said that the Prasravana hill* otherwise 
named Malyavati, is said to be the gate opening the door to 
Kiskindha.* This is to be located close to Hampi of Vijaj'^anagara 
fame in the modern Bellar}'^ District. It may be noted that in 
these tracts have been discovered a number of neolithic and paleo- 
lithic remains. This State of Kiskindha was apparently a small 
one made up of many tiny villages and towns.* 

The other kingdoms mentioned by name are those of the Andhras, 
Pundras, Colas, Keralas, and Pandyas.* Unless we take this stanza 
to be an interpolation, the antiquity of the Dravidian kingdoms is 
established. It is not possible to treat this stanza as an interpola- 
tion for the simple reason that Valmiki speaks of the great wealth 
of the Pandyan capital and also refers to the quondam capital of 
the Pandyas, Kavatapura, i.e. Korkai of Tamil literature. Taking 
into consideration the references and comparing them with the 
Janapadas mentioned in the Mahabharata, there can be no doubt 
that these were ancient kingdoms, though we could not say how 
ancient they were. 

Hills and Mountains . — First come the great Vindhyas which 
mark off the south from the north of India. This mountain marks 
the southern limit of Aryavarta according to Manu. Crossing the 
Yamuna Rama is said to have reached the Citrakuta hill encircled 
by a belt of jungle, connecting it on the one side with the Nila 
forest and on the other side the well-known Dandaka woods.* This 
hill can be well identified with Citrakuta in the Central Provinces.* 
It is said to be rich in honey, fruits, and roots and to be inhabited 
by kinnaras and nagas.® 

The next hill of importance mentioned is the Rsyamukha hill 
on the Nizam’s side of the narrowest of the gorges in the ancient 

* Aran., 67. 7. * Kis., 13. i and 29. 

® Ibid., 27. 1. * Yud., 8, 24, and 25. 

* Kis., 26. 9. • Kii., 41. 12. 

’’ Ayod., IvVT, 4, II, and 15. 

* See Cunningham, Ar. Sur. Reports, Vol. XIII, 42-34. 

* Rama, II, 54. 38-40. 
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river Pampa.* It is said that in one of its caves Sugriva hid him- 
self afraid of his brother Vali. As has been already said there was 
a route from this hill to Kiskindha, the capital city. 

Prasravana was the next important hill. It went also by the 
name of Malyavat. It lay next to the capital of Vali.* In one 
of its caves Rama retired for rest after killing Vali.* This hill is to 
be located somewhere in the modern Bellary District and close to 
Hampi. 

If the evidence of the Ramayana is to be pressed into service 
the Sahya hill lay by the side of the Prasravana mountain," and the 
Malaya was either this Sahya hill itself, or a continuation of its chain. 
The text speaks of iVyomukha mountain,* which Govindaraja 
interprets Sahya. This finds support in the Ramopakhyana of the 
Mahabharata. Instead of this the Ramayana text speaks of the 
Vindltyas lying on the extremity of the southern ocean.® This is 
evidently a mistake of the redactor and stands for Sahyadri hill, 
though Pargiter thinks that the same name might have been given 
to this mountain.’ A few scholars take the reference to be to the 
very Vindhya hills. This is clearly wrong. The party that left 
for the south in search of Sita from Kiskindha could not have gone 
to the Vindhyas in the north. 

If the Malaya hills ® can be identified with the Travancore 
hills as is generally accepted, the Mahendra hill should be a little 
to the south of it penetrating well up to the sea, containing or 
connected with Velavana, the littoral forest tract difficult to be 
identified. This is a sacred hill with a number of peaks served by 
seers, yaksas, siddhas, caranas, apsaras, and last but not least by 
Indra himself.* As Hanuman is said to have crossed the sea to 
Lanka from the Mahendra hill and returned back to it,"® it requires 
no sketch of imagination to say that the hill touched the fringe 
of the southern sea. Here it was, it nia)^ be noted, that Vibhisana, 
a brother of Ravana, sought alliance with Rama. 

One more mountain remains unnoticed, and it is Dardura or 
Durdara. From the Yuddhakanda,"" it was a hill between Velavana 
and the Malaya range. Dardura is possibly the Nilgris with the 
highest peak Dodabetta, perhaps a variant of Dardura.’* The 
mention of Velavana and its identification with a hill in Tinnevelly 
is significant, for this region must have been a part of the ancient 


’ See BeUary Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 261. 
® Kish., 27. 

® Kish., 41. 13. 

’ Op. cit., p. 259. 

• Kis., 41. 21, 23. 

*» Yttddha, CVIII, 23. 


* Yud., 8, 24-25. 

‘ Kish., 41. 16 and 21 
® Ibid., 60. 7. 

» Kis., 5. 1. 

’® Ibid., Ch. 67. 

** Pargiter, Op. cit., p. 263. 
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pre-historic Pandyan kingdom to which there is more than a passing 
reference in the Ramayana. 

The Rivers . — ^The Narmada is prominently mentioned.* The 
river Malyavati is said to flow in the vicinity of the Citrakuta hill. 
The next stream of importance was Mahajava which Rama is 
said to have crossed and reached the Nila or Blue Forest.* It is 
not possible to identify this river. 

The Godavari is then mentioned in the order. It is said to 
be rich in metallic ores.* On its banks was Janasthana. Here 
Rama defeated the 14,000 Raksasas stationed with their chief 
leaders, Khara, Dhusana, and Trisiras.* The Godavari is elsewhere 
said to be the best among streams.* It was from this place that 
Sita was carried away by Ravana. The next stream was the 
Mandakini, probably Manjira, a southern tributary of the Godavari." 
The rivers that lay to the south of the Godavari were the Kr.snaveni, 
Mahanadi, and Varada.* 

Still further south the Pracinavahini is mentioned as taking its 
source in the Prasravana hill,® both banks studded with a number 
of different trees full of birds, and served by groups of sages and 
seers. The sandalwood trees are specially mentioned. Very near 
the charming region lay the forest kingdom of Kiskindha. 

Next we have the river Kaveri as taking its source from the 
Malaya hills sacred again to Agastya. It is said to be a divine 
stream full of good and healthy waters.* Beyond was the Tamraparni 
famous for its crocodiles and sandalwood trees, on which was located 
the Kavatapura which led to the southern ocean.*® The Tamraparni 
is said to be a mahanadi. 

Lakes . — There are a number of lakes and ponds mentioned as 
existing in the Dandaka forest and beyond. Prominence is given 
to two lakes the Pancapsaras and the Pampa lake. The Pancapsaras 
lay on the edge of the commencement of the forest Dandaka at 
the northern side. Rama and his party heard music of a high 
order there but they did not see any sign of human beings. The 
sage Dharmabhrta who resided on the spot entertained them as 
to why the lake came to be so called. It was made in ancient times 
by a sage Mandakarni. Five apsaras who came to disturb 
his penance became his wives. Since then they were residing 
underneath the waters of the lake and continue to sing.** The lake 


* Kis., 41. 8. 

® Ara^., 16. 

* Ibid., Ch. 63. 13 ; Ch. 64. 

* Kk., 41. 9. 

* Ibid., 41. 15. 

“ Rdtnd., III. II. 5ff. 


- Arai!^., Ch. 7 and 8. 
‘ Mai}., Ch. 36. 

® Aran., Ch. 73. 

® Kis., 27. 16. 

Ibid., 17. 
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Pampa lay adjacent to the mount Rsyamukha.^ It was a famous 
lake at a distance of two days' walk from the hill. One can look 
for its identification in the name of a tank on the Hyderabad side 
of the Tungabhadra near Anegundi. The Puskarani is said to be 
full of water-fowls like swans and others and full of varieties of 
excellent fishes, and encircled by fruits and flower gardens. It is 
remembered as the sacred place where the Sramanai Tabari got 
salvation at the hands of Rama.® Its cool and sweet waters, it is 
said, were drunk by the wild elephants of the forest. 

Forests . — The Daksinadesa at the time of the Rama^-ana was 
largely a forest tract with few inhabited regions here and there. 
The more reputed of all the forests was the Dandaka forest which 
stretched out from the Citrakuta hill and comprised roughly the 
region between the modern Bundelkhand and the river Krsna. 
Perhaps it stretched well up to the territory of the Tamil kingdoms. 
Agastya narrated to Rama details of this forest which was once 
conquered by Dandaka, an ancestor of Rama and brought under 
the authority of the imperial power reigning from Ayodhya. 
According to the sage the forest extended to 500 yojanas towards 
the south beginning from the Vindh^’^as.® It was given to him, 
Agastya, the resident of the Himalayan range to go over there and 
take up the clearing of the jungle by cutting river courses, lakes, 
ponds, and planting of Himalayan trees. When it was thus made 
inhabitable, a number of sages took up their residence here. Being 
neglected by the successors of Dandaka, the Raksasas began to 
frequent those regions and disturb the peaceful seers there. On 
the sage's advice Rama agreed to take up the forest under imperial 
protection.^ 

Though the whole region went by the common name of Dandaka- 
ranya, different parts of it were known by different names. Between 
the river Mahajava and the Paficapsaras lake lay the Nila forest, 
literally the Blue Forest.® It is said that there was a divine Nygrodha 
tree beyond the river Kalindi and at a distance of a Krosa from it 
lay the Nila forest. It was noted for paldsa, badari, and bamboo 
trees. From this emerged a well-known route to Citrakuta.® The 
next forest was that of the Madhukas. A part of this huge forest 
was Paficavati.^ It was such a beautiful place that Rama and 
his party resolved to spend a portion of the period of their exile 
in that region. Though it was a forest track it seems to have been 


^ Araf^., Ch. 73. loff. 

® Rdmd., III. 12, 57. 

® Rdmd.y III, Ch. 7 and 8. 
7 Ibid., Ill, Ch. 


2 Ibid., Ch. 74. 

* Ki§., 41. 12. 

® Ibid., II, 55. 5-9. 
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fit for habitation. This Pancavati has been now identified with the 
modern Nasik. 

Krauncalaya was the other forest of importance. The Velavana 
has been already mentioned. Perhaps the comparatively in- 
significant hill which to-day goes by the name of Valavanad at a 
distance of thirteen miles to the east of Tinnevelly may be said to 
be the remnant of ancient Velavana. 

Towns and Cities . — In those days we do not hear of many 
towns. But it is certain that every Janapada had a capital city. 
Between the Vindhyas and J anasthana, and again bordering on the 
Vindhyas themselves are the Janapadas of Mekhala, Utkala, 
Dasarna, and Avanti. Others mentioned are Vidarbha, Rsika, and 
Mahiska.* The capital of these kingdoms went by the name of 
the Janapada itself. Passing on to the forest kingdoms we find 
two cities Janasthana and Kiskindha. Valmiki gives us a fine 
description of the latter city, its well-built houses all richly furnished, 
together with the high st5de of living indulged in especially by the 
Vanara women. 

There was again the city of Vaija^’anta in the forest tract of 
Dandaka, now difficult to be identified. It was the capital of 
Timidvaja otherwise known as ^ambara, the asura who attacked 
Indra and celestials. According to the account in the Ramayana, 
Dasaratha went to the city to aid Indra accompanied by Kaikeyi 
and subjugated the region of ^ambara.’’ 

The next city mentioned is Kavatapuram and this seems to be 
the same referred to in the Kautalya Arthasastra. Both the authors 
agree that this place was famous for pearls of the finest quality. 
If we compare this with the description of Kofkai, one of the ancient 
capitals of the Pandyan kingdom as given in the ^angam Classics, 
there will be no hesitation to identify the Kavatapuram with the 
ancient Koykai swallowed afterwards by the erosion of the sea. 

The next town is Banka, capital of Ceylon, which is said to 
be located in the Trikuta hill. It was an impregnable citadel, to be 
reached by crossing the sea. The sea was the southern ocean. 
Futile attempts have been made to identify this Lanka in other 
parts of India.* It is definitely stated that the party that left 
the Prasravana hill towards the south reached the northern part 
of the southern ocean and an adventurer among them saw Larika 
on the other side of the shore and crossed it.* If this were not 


^ Kis,f 41. loff. * Rama., II, 9, 12-15 • 

^ See Proceedings of First Oriental Conference, CXXVI, and also Fourth Oriental 
Conf., p. 171. 

* Kis., 64. 4. 
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granted, the portion of the Yuddha Kanda dealing with the march 
of Sugriva’s army to I/ahka, the tradition of Darbhasayanam of 
Rama near the modern Ramesvaram and the equally well-known 
tradition of building a bridge through the engineering skill of Nila, 
now called the Adam’s Bridge, all would be meaningless. To 
place Banka in Ceylon will be to stand on unassailable ground. 

Islands . — Besides Ceylon, Valmiki mentions islands and 
kingdoms of the Gandharvas beyond Ceylon and refers to asramas 
of Agastya then and there. If these are not interpolated passages 
one has to believe that once the adventurer Agastya carried 
the torchlight of civilization to all the southern regions including 
greater India which led to the establishment of the Agastya cult 
as evidenced by the finds in the Archipelago. * The accurate geogra- 
phical details show a close intimacy of the southern regions of 
India by the author of the Ramayaiia. It appears certain that the 
old Daksinapada route, mentioned as early as in the Rg Veda 
Samhita, lay through the West Coast and it was not only a com- 
mercial route but a military route for invasion, of and from 
Peninsular India.® The papers concerning Mysore in the Mackenzie 
Collections point out that Rama's route from Pancavati to Lanka 
lay across the tableland of Mysore.’ 


^ Sec my Some Aspects of the Vayu Pur dm. 

2 See iny Maury an Polity, p. 65. 

® Taylor, Catalogue of Manuscripts, III, 693. 



puranas in the history of smrti 


By Rajendra Chandra Hazra 


From very ancient times the Puranas have been held in high 
esteem and called the fifth Veda which every one was allowed to hear 
for the true knowledge of ‘ Dharma Hence naturally the Puranas 
became more popular than the Vedas which were restricted only 
among the twice-born. At the time of the revival of Brahmanism 
in the new form of sectarian Hinduism in the first centuries of the 
Christian era these popular Puranas were taken up and recast for 
successful propagation of the cults ; at least a comparison of Vaisnav- 
ism and Saivism of the pre-Christian era with those of the post- 
Christian era with their rites and rituals tends to create such an 
impression. Consequently many chapters concerning religion and 
the different cults and the glories of sectarian gods and their worship 
were inserted, while others dealt with the rules of Acara, Sraddha, 
Prayascitta, etc. for the guidance of Hindu societies. This explains 
the abundance of chapters dealing with social rules, while the 
Vyavahara sections are conspicuously rare. Perhaps from this time, 
the original five characteristics of the Puranas began to be added to 
by others, viz. ; — Dana, Pratistha, etc. (cf. Matsya-Purana, 2, 22-24^), 


^ B 


Tiie_ earliest work in which quotations from the Puranas occur 
is the Apastamba-Dharma-Siitra. No other work dating earlier 
than the Gupta period contains any such quotations. The Ap. 
Dh.S. II, 24, 5-6 quotes the Bhavisyat-Purana and Ap.Dh.S. II, 
23, 3-5 quotes from a Purana stanzas which describe the path of 
the Fathers. These quotations are not concerned with Smrti. The 
Ap.Dh.S. I, 19-13 ‘ quotes from a Purana two stanzas which 


»fN(f itit II 

if in® sciw'dN ^ 1 

»r V 1 tRt i 
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come within the description of ‘Dharma’, but are not traceable 
in any Purana. They are, however, found in the Manu- 
Sainhita (IV, 248-9). The Sloka in Ap.Dh.S., I, 19, 14 

^ %TsnwB*T*tKHj; n , 

which follows the previous sutra, is said by the commentator Haradatta 
Misra to be also from a Purana (cf. 'ajirg WJn^sfNf The 

Ap.Dh.S. I, 19, 15 also seems from the occurrence of the word ‘ api ’ 
and the similarity of metre, to be a Purana passage (cf . 

^riE^w^-Haradatta). The Ap.Dh.S. 1 , 29, 8 
etc.), though smacking of Dharma, seems more to be a general 
maxim. It is perhaps a summary of Baudh.Dh.S., I, 10, I2 and 
Vas.Dh.S., Ill, 18. On the basis of these quoted passages only we 
should not, like Mr. Pargiter,^ venture to infer that the authors of the 
Puranas had begun to introduce Smrti-matter in the Puranas in 
Apastamba’s time. These quoted stanzas might have possibly been 
gathas which were current among the people in ancient times and 
received admission, in course of time, into the Puranas like many 
others in connection with the Pitrs. That at least some of the ancient 
gathas were concerned with Smrti-matter is evidenced not only by 
those found in the Puranas * and the Mahabharata but also by the 
Manu-Samhita, IX, 42, which refers to one sung by Vayu 

^ nFu frgiFhn! 1 w 11 

The fact that Manu incorporates the stanzas found in Ap.Dh.S. I, 
19, 13 without calling them gathas is not very important because 
in several other cases Manu is found to insert stanzas, not of his 
own composition, without naming the sources. For instance, Manu, 
II, 94 («f ^ JRW! etc.) occurs in the Puranas (cf. Matsya, 

34, 10) as spoken by Yayati who became tired of enjoyment, and 
Manu, III, 274a (^ «r! ^ I ) is found in 

some of the Puranas as a part of a gatha sung by the Pitrs (cf. 
Brahmanda-Purana, Vehkat. ed.. Ill, 19, 96!!.). 


* Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 54. 
2 Cf. Mark., pp. 29, 43ff. 

»ii! u^wTJi 11 

wfir 1 
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JITO: fqgjptmi I 

arr^ST HfwTNr ^ 1 

^ffi sfi ’a f% ^ 0 etc. etc. 

There are numerous references to Puranas in the works dating 
earlier than the Christian era, but nowhere there is any reference 
to their Smrti contents._ All these considered together tend to create 
the impression that in Apastamba’s time the Puranas did not contain 
any Smrti-chapter. 

On the other hand, from the Gupta period onward there are 
evidences to show that the Puranas began to incorporate Smrti- 
topics not very long after Yajnavalkjm’s time. The earliest cita- 
tions from Smrti materials of the Puranas occur in the Gupta Inscrip- 
tions. F. E. Pargiter has shown that some verses relating to gifts 
of land cited in the Gupta Inscriptions dating between 475 and 511 
A.D. are traceable in the Padma-Purana, the Bhavisya-Purana, and 
the Brahma-Purana but not in the Mahabharata.’ This shows that 
the Puranas contain sections on Smrti-matter which can be taken 
as dating long before 475 A.D., for these passages became so highly 
popular that the people did not often know jjrecisely the sources 
wherein these passages occurred but attributed them to Vyasa, the 
reputed author of the Puranas and assigned them often to the 
Mahabharata. Haraprasad Sastrl discovered a MS. of the Skanda- 
Purana written in Gupta script and assigned it to the Gupta period. 
It contains several sections on Naraka and one on Isvararcana-vidhi.^ 
The Narada-Smrti quotes two slokas ® from a Purana in Chap. IV, 
which deals with debts. These slokas, though quoted in con- 
nection with debts, might not have occurred in the original in the 
same connection, because they smack more of common maxim than 
of anything else. Vijnanesvara tells us of Harita’s reference to the 
opinion of the Puranas in prescribing penance, in normal circum- 
stance.s, to those who eat up the food dedicated to the Manes 


1 Pargiter, JRAS., 1912, pp. 248-255. 

* H. P. Sastri, Cat. of Palm-leaf and selected Paper MSS. belonging to the 
Durbar Library, Nepal, pp. i4rff. 

• ft iNft I 
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( rH'^1^^51*! ).* The date of the Harita-Smrti used by 

Vijfi^esvara cannot be later than the sixth century A.D. {vide 
Kane, History of Dharmaidstr a, Vol. i, pp. 75 and 246). The Smrti 
work, printed under the titles Harita-Samhita in the Vahgavdsi 
edition of the Unavimsa-sarnhita and I/aghu-Harita-Smrti in 
Jivananda’s collection of Dharma-^astras (Vol. I, pp. 177-193), says 
that the ' anadhyaya ’ days should be known from the Smrti works 
as well as from the Puranas. 

WJrNrnifii f^sr: n iv, 70. 

This shows that from before the time of composition of this Smrti 
work, Puranas contained topics which treated of at least ‘ anadhyaya ’ . 
Important also is the evidence of Kumarilabhatta who looked upon 
the Pur^as as authoritative works on Dharma and named them 
along with the Dharma-sastras.* The Puranas he referred to are not 
the ancient ones on which the extant Puranas were modelled but 
his enumeration (cf. Tantravartika, p. 79) of some of the topics 
of the Puranas (viz.: — the divisions of the earth, the lineage 
of royal and other families, the measures of time and distance 
and future history), his quotation of a verse (cf. Tantrav., p. 126) 
occurring both in the Visnu-P. (Vahga. ed., i, 5, 64) and the 
Markandeya-P. (Vahga. ed., 48, 44), his reference to the Itihasa 
and the Puranas regarding the identification of Svarga with the top 
of Meru (cf. Tantrav., p. 255) and his mention of the Puranas as 
speaking of the Bauddhas and others who would have caused con- 
fusion of Dharma in the Kali age, clearly prove that he knew the 
extant Puranas and recognized their authority in the field of 
Dharma.* Kumarila’s immediate successor Sankara also, as 
Professor Deussen say^;. quotes the Markandeya-Purana and calls it 
simply smrti. He also repeatedly draws upon a Purana. In the 
commentary of Asahaya on the Narada-Smrti, as revised by Kalyana- 
bhatta, there is no quotation from any Purana. But this is not 
important, for no quotation from any other work occurs therein. 
Vi^varupacarya, in his commentary Balakrida on Yajnavalkya, 

' . . . .’WTsftc g— ‘ stTSU'rw g (another reading— ‘ ) I 

11 ’ 1 

Vijfi. under Yaj., Ill, 289. 

® Cf. Kane, JBBRAS., Vol. I, 1925, p. 102. Tantravartika, p. 179. 
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quotes passages from both Sutra and Samhita works of numerous 
Smrti-writers (viz. Ahgiras, Atri, Apastamba, Usanas, Katyayana, 
Kasyapa, Gargya, Vrddha-Gargya, Gautama, Jatukarna, Daksa, 
Narada, Paraskara, Parasara, Pitamaha, Pulastya, Paithinasi, 
Brhaspati, Baudhayana, Bharadvaja, Bhrgu, Manu, Vrddha-Manu, 
Yama, Yaj., Vrddha-Yaj., Vasistha, Vrddha-Vas., Visnu, Vy^a, 
Sankha, Satatapa Saunaica, Sambarta, Sumantu, Svayambhti, i.e. 
Manu and Harita). He also refers to Asahaya under Yaj., Ill, 
263-4. But nowhere there is a single quotation from any Purana. 
The fallacies in the view of T. Ganapatisastrin that Visvarupacarya 
quoted only those works which were considered by him as preceding 
that of Yaj. (cf. Introduction, pp. IVff., to the Yaj.-Smrti edited 
by T. Ganapatisastrin with the com. Balakrida of Visvarupa) have 
been rightly pointed out by Mr. Kane (cf. P. V. Kane, Hist, of 
Dharmaidstra, p. 254). So the total absence of quotations from, 
or even a single reference to the Dharmasastra materials of the 
Puranas cannot be explained away so easily. It might be that 
Visvarupa, on account of his high regard for the Vedas, looked only 
upon the Smrti works as authoritative in the field of ' Dharma ’ 
because these constituted a branch of the Vedic literature, and 
intentionally avoided quoting the Puranas. Medhatithi in his 
Bhasya on the Manu-Smrti repeatedly quotes the Puranas without 
naming them. The majority of these quotations are concerned 
with non-Smrti topics, viz. : -Creation, Philosophy, etc. (cf. Purana 
quotations under Manu, 1,5; I, 7 ; 1, 21 : I, 55 ; I, 69 ; I, 74 ; 
I, 78 ; II, 244 ; III, 277 ; etc. etc.). There are also a few quotations 
which testify to the fact that at least some of the Puranas in 
Medhatithi’s time contained chapters on Tirtha, Sraddha, etc. 
For example, under Manu, II, 24, the Bhasya has ‘ 

^ ^ I ’ Under 

M^nu, III, 134, Medhatithi says ‘ According to this explanation, 
the persons whose feeding is prohibited are those that are out- 
side the pale of the four “ stages ” ; say the Pauranikas “ the Sraddha 
should not be offered to persons outside the pale of the four stages ” 

‘ In a third place (under Manu, III, 272) the Bhasya has “ says the 
Purana — the red goat, the black one, serve for endless time”.’* 
tinder Manu, VIII, 179 Medhatithi explains the word ‘ dharmajna ’ 
as ‘ one who has become acquainted with the true meaning of Smrtis, 


^ Ganganath Jha’s translation of the Ma^usmrti with the com. of Medhatithi, 
Vol. II, part I, p. 159. 

* Ibid., Vol. II, part i, p. 285. 
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Puranas, and Itihasas by repeatedly studying them The Arabian 
traveller Albemni (about 1030 A.D.) has referred to the Puranas 
several times in his Indica. He has not only given a list of the 18 
Puranas, but also quoted the Aditya-, Vayu-, Matsya-, and Visnu- 
Puranas. In Indica, II, 191, he has awkwardly rendered the state- 
ments of the Visnudharmottara, I, 60, iqfe-ibii.* The Visnudhar- 

mottara, I, 60 deals with 

and is a part of the Sahkara-gita which contains several 
other sections on Dharma-matter. Alberuni’s renderings of other 
passages, which have been traced by Biihler in the Visnudharmottara 
and which are concerned mainly with astronomy, are not of much 
importance bere. There are three other quotations in the Indica 
which are not traced in our Visnudharmottara but are met with in 
another work called both Visnudharma and Visnudharmottara “ 
and which has nothing to do with our well-known Visnudharmottara. 
The first quotation from the Visnudharma in the Indica, II, 175 re- 
sembles, as Biihler says, Visnudharma, Chap. 10, stanzas 1-4, the 
second quotation (Indica, II, 174) has been taken from Visnudharma, 
Chap. 13, and the third quotation (Indica, I, 77) can be traced in 
Visnudharma. Chap. i. It is to be noted that the Visnudharma, 
Chap. 10 deals with Upavasa, etc.. Chap. 13 seems to deal, among 
other things, with Vrata, and Chap, i proposes to describe Vrata, 
Upavasa, etc. 

I 

'jpr II Stanza 33. 

The most important check on the Smrti contents of the 
Puranas is given by the quotations made in the Prayakitta-pra- 
karana of Bhavadeva (1050-1150 A.D.), the Mitaksara of Vijna- 
ne^vara (1070-1100 A.D.), the Kala-viveka of Jimutavahana (1090- 
1130 A.D.), the Trikanda-mandana of Trikanda-mandana Bhaskara 
Mi 4 ra (before 1100 A.D.), the Yajnavalkya-tika of Apararka (about 
1125 A.D.), the Dana-sagara of Ballala-sena (about 1150 A.D.), the 
Haralata of Aniruddhabhatta (about 1150 A.D.), the commentary on 
the Gautama-Dharma-Sutra by Haradatta (1100-1300 A.D.), the 
Smrti-candrika of Devana-bhatta (1150-1225 A.D.), the commentary 
on the Manu-Smrti by Kulluka-bhatta (1150-1300 A.D.), the Smrty- 
artha-sara of Sridhara (1150-1200 A.D.), the Caturvarga-cintamani 

* Ibid., Vol. IV, part i, p. 229. 

® Biihler in Indian Antiquary, XIX, 1890, p. 402. 

* Cf. Weber’s Cat, of the Skt. and Pkt. MSS. of the Berlin State Library, Vol. II, 
part I, pp. 338!!., for a description of the work. 
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of Hemadri (about 1270 A.D.), the Krtyakalpataru of Ivaksmidhara 
(1100-1150)/ etc. etc. These works quote from or refer to about 
forty Puranas, viz. : — Adi-P. (quoted in Smrti-candrika, Hara-lata, 
Dana-sagara, KullQka, and Apararka), Saura-P. (mentioned in the 
Smrtyartha-sara), Visnudharmottara (quoted in Smrti-c., Kala- 
viveka, Dana-sagara, and Apararka), Skanda-P. (quoted in Smrti-c., 
Kala., Mitaksara, Dana-s., and Apar.), Visnu-P. (quoted in Smrti-c., 
Kala., Hara., Mit., Dana-s., Kulluka, and Apar.), Brahmanda-P. 
(luoted in Smrti-c., Kala., Mit., and Apar. ; mentioned in Dana-s.), 
Brahma-P. (quoted in Smrti-c., Kala., Kara., Dana-s., Kul., Apar., 
and Haradatta), Kurma-P. (quoted in Smrti-c., Kala., Hara., Dana-s., 
Apar., and Trikanda-mandana), Padma-P. (quoted in Smrti-c., 
Kala., Hara., Dana-s. and Apar.), Matsya-P. (quoted in Smrti-c., 
Prayakitta-prakarana, Kala., Hara., Mit., Dana-s., Kul., Apar., 
Trik., and Hara.), Bhavisyat-P. (quoted in Smrti-c., Prayai, Kala., 
Mit., Dana-s., Kul., and Apar.), Bhagavata-P. (mentioned in the 
Dana-s.), Devi-P. (quoted in Kala., Smrtyar., and Apar. ; mentioned 
in the Dana-s.), Bhagavati-P. (quoted in Kala.), Maha-P. (quoted 
in Kala.), Visnu-dharma (quoted in Kala., Dana-s., and Apar.), 
Visnudharmottaramrta (quoted in Kala.), Brhad-Visnudharma 
(quoted in Kala.), Samba-P. (quoted in Kala. and Dana-s.), Saura- 
dharmottara (quoted in Kala.), Sivarahasya (mentioned in Dana-s.), 
Siva-P. (quoted in Dana-s.), ^ivadharniottara (quoted in Apar.), 
KMika-P. (quoted in Dana-s. and Apar.), Vayu-P. (quoted in Smrti- 
c., Kala., Dana-s., Kul., and Apar.), Nrsiinha-P. (quoted in Smrti-c., 
Dana-s., and Apar.), Markandeya-P. (quoted in Smrti-c., Hara., 
Dana-s., Kul., and Apar.), Aditya-P. (quoted in Smrti-c., Dana-s., 
and Apar.), Tvastr-P. (quoted in Smrti-c.), Naradiya-P. (quoted 
in Smrti-c., Kala. ; mentioned in Dana-s.), Vamana-P. (quoted in 
Smiti-c., Kala., Dana-s., and Apar.), Dihga-P. (quoted in Smrti-c,, 
Kala., Mit., Dana-s., and Apar. ; mentioned in Smrtyar.), Visnu- 
rahasya (quoted in Smrti-c., Kala., and Apar. ; mentioned in Dana-s.), 
Bhavisyottara (quoted in Smrti-c., Kala., Apar. ; mentioned in 
Dana-3.), Nandi-P. (quoted in Dana-s. and Apar.), Varaha-P. 
(quoted in Smrti-c,, Kala, Hara., Dana-s., Apar., and Trik.), Nandi- 
kesvara-P. (quoted in Smrti-c.), Brahmavaivarta-P. (quoted in 
Smrti-c.), Agni-P. (quoted in Smrti-c., Dana-s., and Trik.), and 
Garuda-P. (quoted in Smrti-c. ; mentioned as Tarksya-Purana in 

^ Laksmidhara’s Krtyakalpataru and Hemadri’s Caturvargacintamani are 
full of Purana passages. A part of the MS. of the former has been carefully pre- 
served in the library of the Maharana of Udaipur, and is not lent to any outsider. 
There is no second MS. of the work which consequently has not been utilized. 
Hemadri’s encyclopaedic work is being published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
For certain reasons the use of this work also is reserved for the future. 
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Dana-s.). There are also quotations in Smrti-c., Kala., Mit., Kul., 
Smrtyar., Medhatithi-bhasya, Apar., and Hara. under the titles 
Purana and Puranantara. The Mahabharata and the Ramayana 
have also been frequently drawn upon. 

In the majority of cases the Purana quotations are traceable 
in the extant Puranas. {Vide Appendix I.) 

An additional number of quotations from the above-mentioned 
Puranas also occur in the Smrti-candrika, Kala-viveka, etc. Some 
of them, though containing Smrti matter, are either not found at 
all in the extant Puranas or are traceable in chapters not connected 
with Smrti, while others deal with non-Smrti matter. So these 
quotations have been left untraced even in cases where it was 
possible. 

We should note here that quotations occur from a large number 
of Smrti-chapters of the extant Puranas. For example, the Matsya- 
Purana contains Smrti-topics in chapters 16-22 and 141 (^raddha) ; 
7, 54-57, 60-66, 68-81, and 95-101 (Vrata) ; 264-270 (Pratistha) ; 
67, 68, 102, and 115 (Snana) ; 82-92, 187, 205-207, and 274-289 
(Dana) ; 7 (Stri-dharma) ; ii, 22, 103-112, 179, 180-184, 186, and 
189-194 (Tirtha) ; 23 (Naraka) ; 24 (Akama-dharma) ; 23 (conjugal 
life) ; 93, 94, 228-239 (Graha-yajna and Santi) ; 103 and 215-243 
(Raja-dharma) ; 58 and 59 (Utsarga) ; 142, 144, 145, and 165 (Yuga- 
dharma); 227 (Vyavahara) ; 227 (Praj^ascitta) ; 252-257 (Vastu), and 
258-262 (construction of images and their characteristics) ; and 
quotations have been made from chapters 7, 15-19, 22, 53, 58, 
59, 61, 82-94, loi, 102, 184, 205-207, 227, 253, 265, 267, and 274- 
290. The Smrti-chapters of the Visnu-Purana are the following ; 
II, 6 and VI, 5 (Naraka ) ; III, 8 and 9 (V^arnMrama-dharma) ; III, 
10 and 13 (Samskara) ; III, 11-12 (Acara) ; III, 13 (Asauca) ; III, 
13-16 (Sraddha) ; VI, i (Yuga-dharma) ; and VI, 2 (Karmavipaka) ; 
and quotations have been traced in the following chapters : II, 
8 ; III, 6, 8, 10-15, and 18 ; and VI, 2, 7, and 10. In the case of the 
Matsya-Purana, the number of chapters drawn upon appear rather 
small, but we should remember that the earlier Nibandha-writers, 
specially those whose works are available, tried to follow in their 
works the form of the Samhitas as far as practicable and consequently 
paid little attention to such topics as Vrata, Tirtha, Pratistha, etc., 
which constitute the greater number of the Smrti-chapters in many 
of the Puranas. It is only the Smrti-writers like Hemadri and 
Raghunandana who cared to deal with these topics at considerable 
length. 

Numerous examples of coincidence may be given from the 
lyihga, Padma, Varaha, Brahmavaivarta, Garuda, &va, Skanda, 
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Bhavisyat, Visnudharmottara, and other Puranas. It is only in the 
case of the Adi (Vehkat. ed.), the Brahma (Anandasram ed.), and the 
Kalika (Vahga. ed.) Purana that none of the numerous quotations 
is traceable in the originals. The Adi-Purana, which is really an 
upa-Purana, is devoted to the praise of Krsna and Radha and 
contains no Smrti-chapters. The Brahma-Purana contains Smrti 
matter in a good number of chapters.* But some of these (viz. 
the Gautami-mahatmya and the chapters dealing with the worship 
of the sun in Orissa) are most probably of later origin, while others 
(viz. the chapters dealing with Acara, Sraddha, etc.) are mainly 
borrowed from other Puranas, such as the Markandeya (cf. Br.-P., 
Chap. 220 and Mark.-P., Chaps. 32 and 33, and so on) and the Matsya- 
P. (cf. the quotations from the Matsya-P. in the Kala-viveka, 
pp. 304 and 391, which tally with Br., p. 220, 14 and 53^^'54 respec- 
tively). 

In the Vahga. ed. of the Kalika-Purana there is no chapter 
on ‘ dana ’ from which Ballala-sena and Apararka quoted passages. 
Truly speaking, it contains no Smrti-chapter and none of the quota- 
tions are traceable in it. The Brhan-naradiya-Purana (ed. by 
Pandit Hrsikesa Sastri, Bibl. Ind.) is drawn upon by Devana-bhatta 
and Jimuta-Vahana, but except the quotation in Smrti-candrika, 
Vol. IV, p. 147, which tallies with Brh.-P., 27, 6, not a second one 
is traceable in the original. The MSS. of the Agni-Purana, from 
which quotations were made in the Smrti-candrika, the Dana- 
sagaraj and the Trikanda-mandana, differ considerably from the 
Anandasram and the Vahga. editions which are practically the 
same The quotations on ‘ dana ' in the Dana-s. show that in the 
MS. used by Ballala-sena the ' danas ’ were dealt with much 
more elaborately and that the different kinds of ‘ dana’, viz. Guda- 
dhenu-dana (cf. foil. 96^-976), Tila-dhenu-dana (cf. foil. 99^-996), 
Ghrta-dhenu-dana (cf. foil, looa-ioob), Alahkrta-gavi-dana (cf. foil. 
1136-1146), etc. etc., formed distinctly separate sections, short or 
long. There are also numerous quotations on the merits of making 
these different kinds of gifts (cf. foil. 115a, I226-I23a, 1236, 1296, 
131a, etc. etc.). For example, on foil. 253a-254a the sage explains, 
in a considerably long lecture, to the king how the gift of a single 
ox could be equal to that of ten cows. 


* The AnSS._and the Vahgavasi editions of the Br.-P. do not show much 
difference. The Anand^ram and the Vehkate^vara Press editions are also, almost 
word for word, the same, the main difierence being that in the latter edition the 
chapters constituting the Guatami-mahatmya are given at the end, and not in the 
mi ddle as in the former one. 
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In the VahgavasI ed. of the Agni-P. we find a quite different 
state of things. The topics on ‘ dana ’ are dealt with very con- 
cisely in chapters 208-213. The author of these chapters does not 
deal with the different kinds of gifts at considerable length nor does 
he dilate upon the merits thereof. In chapter 210 the different 
kinds of Maha-danas and Dhenu-danas are enumerated but are 
not all dealt with in details. 

Such being the state of things, we should not be astonished to 
find that the great majority of the quotations, made especially in 
the Dana-sagara, are not traceable in the printed edition. Even in 
the few cases where the two agree, the readings and arrangement of 
stanzas differ disappointingly. For example, in the only long 
passage, quoted on foil. 96^-97^ in relation to ‘ Guda-dhenu-dana ’, 
which agrees approximately with the major portion of Agni-Purana, 
Chap. 210, there are many lines which are not found in the printed 
edition. The printed edition also has, in its turn, many lines (viz. 
i6a-i8, 22a, 2 '^b- 2 /[a, and so on) which are omitted or replaced by 
others in the MS. The differences in readings are too numerous to 
be noted here. Sometimes the subject-matter of a good number of 
stanzas in the MS. are found pressed into a much lesser number of 
stanzas in the printed edition. The arrangements of stanzas also 
differ. For example, the enumeration of the ten kinds of ‘ Dhenu- 
dana ' which precedes the stanzas 15-28 in the printed edition is 
found to follow these stanzas in the MS. Another thing is to be 
noted in this connection. In the MS. of the Dana-sagara we find 
that it is the sage Vasistha who narrates these dana-topics to king 
Ambarisa 

^ ^ II Dana-sagara, fol. 253a 

whereas in the printed edition of the Agni-Purana Agni is the 
narrator and there is no mention of king Ambarisa. 

The Smrti-chapters of the Puranas very often exhibit the 
influence of Manu, Yaj., and others. Of all, the influence of Manu 
is the most remarkable. He is not only often referred to by name 
but lines from the Manu-Smrti are to be found in almost every 
Purana. There also occur in the Puranas lines, nay even chapters, 
from Yaj., Parasara, and others. For example, almost all the 
chapters of the Mat.-P. (Vahga. ed.) are imbued with lines borrowed 
from Manu and Yaj. [Vide Appendix II.) 

Mat.-P., Chap. 16 seems to be an enlarged form of the Sraddha 
section in Manu, III. Manu has sometimes been mentioned by 
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name or as Svayambhuva.* Mat.-P., chapters 229-238, dealing 
with Adbhuta-santi, are attributed to Vrddha-garga, who is said 
to have declared these chapters to the sage Atri 

I 

iraf xnf*N 1 

tru^pe^ 11 Mat.-P., 229, 2-3. 

The opening stanzas seem to claim Vrddha-garga as the author of 
these chapters, but really these were not written by Vrddha-garga 
himself. These are merely based on the Utpata-santi sections of a 
work (viz. Vrddha-garga-samhita ?) of the renowned astrologer, 
as is evidenced by the Adbhutasagara * of Ballala-sena which quotes 
in sections, viz. Ativnstyadbhutavartta, Jalasayadbhutavartta, 
Agnyadbhutavartta, Devapratimadbhutavartta, Vrksadyadbhuta- 
vartta, Prasavadbhutavartta, and Nanamrga-vihagadbhutavartta, 
frequently from both the Matsya-P. and Vrddha-garga. For ex- 
ample, on p. 416 of the Adbh.-s., Mat.-P., 231, i — 

*t 15’ •m’ II 

is quoted as common to the Vrddha-garga-samhita, the Mat.-P., and 
the Visnudharmottara. On p. 419 of the Adbh.-s. the stanza 
‘ samidbhih ksira-vrksanam, etc.’ is quoted under the name of 
Vrddha-garga. This stanza tallies, with some variations of reading, 
with Mat.-P., 231, 10. The stanzas ‘ Nagarad-apasarpanti, etc.’, 
quoted from Vrddha-garga on p. 410 of the Adbh.-s., have four lines 
in common with Mat.-P., 234, i-3«. Mat.-P., 230, i-S**. ^^so can 
be compared with the extract from Vrddha-garga quoted on p. 426 
of the Adbh.-s. Sometimes only the substance of some stanzas of 
Vrddha-garga is found in the Mat.-P., viz. the pith of the stanza 

* Cf. ‘ W 11’ Mat.-P., 141, yba. 

mI: g 11 Mat.-P., 142, 40. 

‘ ^wninr w 1 

11 Mat.-P., 142, 42. 

Also cf. Mat.-P., 142, 476 ; 227, 28 ; 227, 3.5 ; and 227, 114a. 

* Ed. by Mauralidhara Jha and printed and published by Prabhakari & Co., 
Benares Cantonment. 
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^ ^ % II 

of Vrddha-garga, quoted on Adbh.-s., p. 418, is found in the Mat.-P., 
231, 46, ^ «r^ 1 Many quotations 

from Vrddha-garga on ‘ adbhuta ' are not found in the chapters of 
the Mat.-P. Another thing to be noted here is that in Mat.-P., 
p. 229, 13, Atri is wrongly addressed as ‘ Rajendra ' by Vrddha- 
garga. Had Vrddha-garga been the real author of these chapters, 
he could have no reason for calling the sage king. It is no doubt 
the unknown author of these chapters who, forgetting that he 
himself had attributed these chapters to Vrddha-garga, wrongly 
inserted the word ' Rajendra ' as if it was the Matsya that was 
speaking to Manu as in other chapters of the Mat.-P. 

Other Puranas also, viz. the Visnu-P.‘ (Vahga. ed., which is 
almost the same as the Vehkat. ed.), the Markancleya-P.® (Vahga. 
ed.), the Brahmanda-P.® (Vehkat. ed.), the Brhan-naradtya-P.‘, etc., 
have drawn upon Manu and rarely upon Yaj., and referred to the 
opinion of the former.® The Kurma-P. (Vahga. ed., which is the 
same as the Vehkat. ed. except in a few chapters wherein the 
readings and the numbers of stanzas slightly vary) is not only full 
of lines from Manu and in a few cases from Yaj. (viz. : - 

* Visnu-P., Ill, II, lya = Manu, V, 13611. 

Ill, II, 103 (fourth pada)=M., Ill, 121 (second pada). 

Ill, 13, 17 (first pada)=M., V, 78 (first pada). 

Ill, 15, i6=M. Ill, 185a. 

Ill, 15, 66=M., Ill, 156a. 

Ill, 15, 38a=-M., Ill, 2066. 

Ill, 15, 386=M., Ill, 207a. 

Ill, 16, i 9=M., Ill, 274. 

Cf. Ill, II, m with M., Ill, ii8a. 

* Mark.-P , 29, 29a=Manu, III, 102&. 

29. 33‘*=M., Ill, 82a. 

31, 3Ic=M., Ill, 250J. 

31. 64a=M., Ill, 235a. 

Cf. 34, 24a with M., IV, 56a. 

* Cf. Bd.-P., Ill, 10, loia with Manu, III, 202a. 

Ill, 10, io4f>-io5a=M., Ill, 203. 

Cf. Ill, 15, 33 with M., Ill, 191a and 2506. 

Ill, 15, 4gb—U., Ill, 156a. 

* Brh.-P., 23, iia=Yaj., 1 , 14a. 

23, 466=Manu, II, 1266. 

24, i6=M., Ill, 21. 

* Cf. Bd.-P., Ill, 9, 15b and III, 10, 99 ; Brh.-P., 22, bb. .Mso cf. Vamana-P. 
(Vahga. ed., which is practically the same as the Vehkat. ed.), 12, 48 ; 14, 596- 
60, and 14, 96. 
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Kurma-P., II, 12, i4fl!=Manu, II, 42^. 

II, 12, 17 (first pada)=Yaj., I, 25 (third pada). 

II, 12, 20-21 =M., II, 125-126. 

II, 12, 22=M., II, 72. 

II, 12, 25=M., II, 127. 

II, 12, 44=:^M., II, 128. 

II, 12, 49-M., II, 136. 

II, 12, 5o=M., II, 137. 

II, 12, 52fl^M., II, 516. 

II, 12, ‘) 3 - 4 =^I-, n, 40-50. 

II, 12, 56-8-:M., II, 183-5. 

Cf. II, 12, 5ga with M., II, 51^. 

II, I2,6i.-.M., 11 , 54 - 
II, 12, 62-.M., II, 57. 

etc. etc.) 

but also mentions Manu as the original Dharmasastrakara whom 
others followed (cf. Kiirma-P., I, 12, 26iff.). It refers to the opinion 
of Manu in a few cases. ^ In I, 12, 262 and I, 12, 268, 

it refers to more authors of Dharmasastra than Manu. In I, 2, 37, 
it says that at first Manu spoke out Dharma which was heard by 
Bhrgu and others, and proclaimed. 

It is important to note here that almost the whole of the Usanas- 
smrti (Vahgavasi ed. of the Unavimsa-samhita, pp. 226-271, and 
Jivananda's collection of Dharmasastras, part i, pp. 501-554) is 
found in the Smrti-chapters of the Kurma-P.® This Usanas-smrti 


I. 


^ ‘ n ’ Kunna-P., I, 2, 67. 

* I Kurma-P., II, 12, 42. 

Also cf. Kurma-P., II, 13, 29 ; II, 14, 24 and II, 19, 3. 


- U^anaS’Smfti Kurma-P. 

I, 3a = II, 12, 3&. 

4-63 = II, 12, 4-end. 

IT, 1-45 = II, 13, i-3ia ; 32^- 

end. 

Ill, 1-85 = II, 14, 1-21 ; 25&- 

56 ; 61^-91. 

86 == II, 15 , I. 

87-88 = 14-15. 

89-90 = 21-22. 

91 = 42. 

93 - 97 « = 11 , 19. 

98^-106^1 = 5^i3«. 

1066 = II, 20, la. 

T 07 -iioa — 2-5a. 


Usanas-smrii Kurma-P. 


1106-113 “ 6-9^. 

114^: 230:. 

1146-115 = 24-25«. 
i26-i33a ^ 256-32^. 
1336-end ~ 36-end. 

IV, i-6a = II, 21, i-6<i. 

66 = 86 . 

7 == 10. 

8-16 = 14-22. 

17-32 == 246-4oa. 

IV, 33-35 = 11 , 21, 41-43. 

36 (i.e. 

end) = 47. 

V, i-7a = II, 22, i -' ja . 
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contains some verses which agree closely with the verses found 
in the Deccan College MSS. (No. 644 of Visrambag (i) and No. 191 
of A 1881-1882) of the U^anas-Dharmasfltra. For example, the 

verse ‘ g ’ is the same as Usanas-smrti, IV, 

2ib-22a, and the verse ‘ ^ ' 

tallies with Usanas-smrti, V, 9. Sometimes there is a close re- 
semblance between the prose passages of the sutra work and the 
verses of the Smrti, viz. the prose passages which describe the 
duration of satisfaction of the Manes by the offerings of flesh of 
different kinds of animals have their parallel in Usanas-smrti, III, 
13711. This resemblance tends to show that the Usanas-smrti must 
have been based on the Usanas-Dharmasiitra. This supposition is 
further corroborated by the fact that among numerous verses quoted 
by Apararka under the name of Usanas some are found in the 
Usanas-smrti (e.g. ‘ : ms, etc.’ quoted by Apararka in 
his commentary on the Yaj. -smrti, p. 418, is the same as Usanas- 
smrti, III, 123) while some others bear a striking resemblance to 
some verses of the Usanas-smrti, viz. the four verses quoted by 
Apararka on p. 450 resemble Ul-Sni., IV, 2iff.‘ Hence it is highly 
probable that the Kurma-P. incorporated the Usanas-smrti and not 
the opposite. A comparison of the contents of the Usanas-smrti 
with the contents of those chapters of the Kurma-P. which contain 
passages from the Smrti creates the impression that the Kurma-P, 
is on a more advanced footing than the Usanas-smrti. The former 
introduces many new topics not found in the latter, viz. Kurma-P., 
II, 14, 57-6ia, describe the method of Uddhara of Gayatrl much 


Usanas-smrti 

']b~22 = 

23-28^! 
286-34 = 

35-41 

42-49 = 

51-72 

73« = 

74-97« 
976-end = 
VI (except 9a 
and 56a) = 

VII = 


Kurma-P. 

8-23. 

246-3o^^. 

3i-37«- 

40-46^. 

47-54^^ 

54^-7.5- 

77a. 

776-99. 

1006-eiid. 

II, 23 (except 186- 
20, 406-41, 47, 48, 
53, 56« and 64a). 
II, 23, 72-end 
(except 92). 


Viams-smrti Kurma-P. 

VIII (except 

iifl) = II, 30, 8-14 ; 18- 
19a, 20-21. 

II,' 32, i-23a. 

IX, 1-108 (ex- 
cept 51-52, 

70-71, and 

roo-104) = II, 32, 24-end 
(except 26-27(1, 
306-34(1, 35-5I«. 

606, and 616). 

II, 33, 1-103 (ex- 
cept 36-4, 86-9, 
29H2. 366, 45*. 
566-57(1, 60-61, 

656-6711, 79(1, 

936-97, 101-102). 


* Vide Kane, Hist, of Dharmaidstra, Vol, I, sec. 17. 
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like that of Tantriks, Kurma-P., II, 15, 2-13, deal with the rules 
regarding Brahmacarya, Vivaha, and Sahavasa, and so on. The 
Kurma-P. lengthens the chapters of the U^anas-smrti by repeated 
additions. The latter refers to the opinion of Bhrgu (Us.-Sm., I, 
41), U.sanas (Us.-Sm., II, 30 and III, 95), Muni (Us.-Sm., Ill, 63), 
Bhrgu-putra (Ui-Sm., Ill, 126), Manu (Us.-Sm., IV, 21), Manu- 
Prajapati (Us.-Sm., VI, 8), Deva-Prajapati (Ui-Sm., VI, 54), 
Bhagavan Aja (Us.-Sm., IX, 6), and Deva Pitamaha (Us.-Sm., IX, 
77). In the Kurma-P. most of these names are replaced by that of 
Manu, no matter whether the opinions attributed to these authorities 
are traceable in the Manu-smrti or not. A collation of the readings, 
which are too numerous to be noted here, shows the improvement, 
especially as regards the simplicity of diction, made by the Kurma-P. 
over the Us.-Sm. 

The Agni-P. (Anandasram ed.) has appropriated the Vyavahara 
section of the Yaj.-smrti in chapters 253-258. Kane has compared 
the text of these chapters with those used by the commentators 
Visvarupa (about 800-850 A.D.) and Vijnanesvara (1070-1100 A.D.) 
and comes to the conclusion that the text of the Yaj.-smrti pre- 
served ill the Agni-P. is intermediate between those of the com- 
mentators.* The first 31 verses, except the first half verse and 
verse 31, of chapter 253 of the Agni-P. are taken from the extant 
Narada-smrti. The Garuda-P. (Veukat. ed.), in chapters 93-106, 
appropriates a large number of sections from the ist and 3rd 
Adhyayas of the Yaj.-smrti. The text of Yaj. preserved by the 
Garuda-P. is also, according to Kane, intermediate between those 
used by Visvarupa and Vijnanesvara. In Chap. 107 the Garuda-P. 
gives a summary of the Parasara-smrti in 39 verses which are made 
up of parts taken from the latter (cf. verses 2-4 in the Garuda-P., 
Chap. 107 with verses 20, 21, 23, 25, 27, and 39 of Parasara-smrti, 
Chap. i). The sections on Dharma and Rajaniti of the 2nd Khanda 
of the Visnudharmottara have numerous verses borrowed from the 
Manu-smrti. This Purana also contains verses from Parasara 
(dated probably between ist and 5th centuries A.D.). Chapters 
57-61 of the Narasimha-P. (ed. by Gopalanarayan & Co., Bombay) 
which are attributed to HMta are found printed word for word 
under the title Harita-sainhita in the Unavimsa-sainhita (Vahga. 
ed.). It also appears as liaghu Harita-smrti in Jivananda’s collec- 
tion of Dharmasastras (Vol. I, pp. 1721?.). It is doubtless that this 
Harita-samhita originally belonged to the Narasitnha-P. from which 
it was taken off in course of time and accepted as an independent 


* Kane, Hist, of Dh. Rostra, Vol. r, pp. lyoS. 
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Smrti-work from the name of its expounder Harita. The Harita- 
samhita begins as follows : — 

?f«IT II 



^ *fTTf<rf i wctst: n 


The opening stanza shows that something has been said before 
of which these stanzas form a continuation and in fact the verse i 
points to the just preceding verses 2-7 of the Narasimha-P., Chap. 57, 
wherein Markande3^a, being asked by the king Sahasranika, enu- 
merates the characteristics of the devotees of Visnu ; 

?nRfT rnWnar: ^ ll 





: II 


It is noteworthy that in the Har.-Sm. it is Markande^'^a who acts 
as the reporter. Many of the sections of the Narasiniha-P. are 
said to have been addressed by the sage Markandeya to the king 
Sahasranika. The occurrence of the words ‘ Rajendra ’ 

( iWTWfil 'nr^WT! I 


Har.-Sm., VII, iSa) and ' Sahasranika-deve^a ’ 
( w«r! fo^ ^ irmwnPTcfl^! 1 


Har.-Sm., VII, 20) shows that the Har.-Sm. originally belonged to 
the Purana, otherwise there could have occurred no chance of insertion 
of these epithets. The Narasimha-Purana is a Purana of the Nara- 
simha sect glorifying the worship of Narasimha. This sectarian 
character is betrayed by the Har.-Sm. also. In Har.-Sm., 2 Markan- 
deya is asked to declare that ‘ Dharma ’ which satisfies the God 
Narasimha 



RfP’ERW I 

0 ^ 


t»f ^ *rTTf^i fprmi ». 
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In II, 9 the worship of Narasimha is declared as one* of the duties of 
Vaisyas 

in IV, 75-76^ householder, who is careful about his duties, is said to 
attain supreme knowledge through Narasimha’s favour (Narasimha- 
prasadatah) and thereby salvation (mukti) ; and in VII, 19 the 
God Narasimha is said to be pleased not so much with other acts 
as with the performance of one’s ‘ Svadharma ’ 

( w ^ I 

sf ii). 

None of the quotations made in their works by Apararka, Ani- 
ruddha, Jimutavahana, Bhavadeva, Visvarupa, and Devana-bhatta 
from Harita, Vrddha-Harita, Baghu-Harita, Brhaddharita, arid 
Svalpa-Harita is to be met with in our so-called Harrta- 
sarnhita. On the other hand, some of the quotations made by 
Apararka from the Narasirnha-Purana are traceable in the Har.-Sm. 
For example : — 

The verse quoted from the Nar.-P. on Apar., p. 79 ~ Har.-Sm. Ill, 13 (partly). 

P- r 25 = >• >• IV, 18-20 (partly). 

P-153 = - IV, 6o-6r (fulb'j. 

p. 189 = ^ ,. ,. IV, 71, 72fl, and 

73 «- 

p. 965 - .. ,, VI, iia-22. 

The Har.-Sm. seems to be based on the Harita-Dharma-sastra used 
by Devana-bhatta, for the verse : 

quoted from Har.-Dh.-sastra in the Smrti-candrika, Vol. i, p. 174, 
slightly resembles the Har.-Sm. Ill, 15 ; 

‘ FH "ift 5*1% ^THcTpjfcr: I 

% f II ’ 

The remaining Puranas also exhibit the influence of Manu and others 
at every step but it is needless to multiply examples. 

Sometimes the Puranas themselves refer to their own Smrti- 
contents. In the Matsya-Purana 93, 36 it is said 

‘ tr wPfi 1 ’ 

V* N 
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and in Mat. 93, 5« we have 

‘ ifNf! 1 ’ 

The Mat. 58, 50 has 

* fWnrftfh^s^Tir 1 

The great age of these chapters can be imagined from the fact that 
verses from chapter 93 are quoted in Apararka (pp. 572 and 575) 
and Smrti-candrika (Vol. II, p. 419) and the whole of chapter 58 
(except the first three verses) occurs in Apararka, pp. 409-413. The 
Kurma-P., II, 34, 2 runs as follows : — 

‘ ^ffsr I 

SJ 

Two verses * on Sraddha which refer to the opinions of those versed 
in the Puranas are quoted from the Vayu-P. These show that 
from long before these chapters, in which the above verses occur, 
were written, the Puranas had begun to incorporate Smrti matter 
so much so that to the authors of at least the above-mentioned 
chapters the Puranas became the traditional store-houses of Smrti 
matter. 

The contents of the Smrti-chapters of the Puranas, when 
compared with those of the earlier Sanihitas, often represent a 
stage of advancement over Manu, Yap, Narada, and even Parasara. 
In the Manu-samhita we find three broad divisions of the contents, 
viz. : (a) Acara, {b) Vyavahara, and (c) Prayakitta. The Acara section 
includes the following topics : - -Sources of the I^aw, sacraments, 
initiation, studentship, householder, marriage, daily rites, kaddhas, 
mode of subsistence, rules of a Snataka, Veda-study, lawful and 
forbidden food, impurity, purification, duties of women, hermits in 
the forest, and ascetics. The Vyavahara section deals not only 
with law proper but also with matters (viz. ; Rajadharma) which 
fall within the scope of Arthasastra. Yaj. retains the three divisions 
of Manu but makes certain improvements over his predecessor. In 


^ fv II ’ 

and 

3^ f^TWU Tfk ft?: II ’ 

The first verse is also quoted in the Smrti-candrika, Vol. IV, p. 335. 
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the Acara section he introduces topics on Dana, Ganapati-Kalpa, 
and Graha^anti. Though he retains the section on Rajadharma 
like Manu, he makes various improvements in the section on Vya- 
vahara. Topics dealt with by Parasara are :~the dharmas of the 
four yugas ; six daily duties including the worship of God ; duties 
of the householder ; impurity due to birth and death ; the conduct 
of women ; expiations in various cases ; etc. etc. The later Smrti- 
samhitas refer to Tirtha, Vrata, Snana, Dana, Puja, etc. For 
example, the Sahkha-samhita (in the Vanga. ed. of the Unav.-Sam.), 
Chapter XIV, gives a list of the holy places where sraddha should 
be performed. The sanctifying effect of ‘ tirtha-snana ’ is found 
expressed by the Atri-samhita, verse 50 ; — 

W H 

The results of making gifts of different kinds of things are described 
in Atri-samhita 3i8ff. Brhaspati-Sm. iff. and Vyasa-Sm., IV, i5ff. 
also deal with gifts. Sahkha-Sm., chapters Vlllff., describe the 
method of taking bath. Katyayana-Sm., I, iiff. tells us of the 
worship of Ganesa and the fourteen Matrkas on white images, on 
pictures or on heaps of ‘ aksata ’ at the beginning of all religious 
acts. Contributions of the Puranas to the variety of Smrti-topics 
are remarkably numerous. Innumerable chapters are engaged in 
dealing with Acara, Ahnika, Asauca, Asrama-dharmas, Bhaksya- 
bhaksya, Dana, Diksa, Dravyaktddhi, Gotra and Pravara, Graha- 
yajna, Homa, Kalisvarupa, Kalivarjya, Karma-vipaka, Narakas, 
Niti, Patakas, Pratistha, Prayascitta, Puja, Rajadharma, Saihskara, 
Sandhya, ^anti, Snana, Sraddha, Stridharma, Tirtha, Tithi, Utsarga, 
Varnadharma, Vivaha, Vrata, V5'^avahara, and Yugadharma. In 
the Samhita works ‘ dana ’ is merely referred to but in the Puranas 
it is divided into scores of varieties, viz. : — Tulapurusaniahadana, 
HiranyagarbhamaliMana, Brahmandamahadana, etc. etc., all of 
which are dealt with in separate chapters. Diksa, which has been 
overlooked in the Samhitas, is dealt with at length in the Puranas 
such as the Garuda, Varaha, Lihga, etc. There are chapters dealing 
with the erection of temples and the consecration of images. The 
Puranas emphasize the importance of tithis for the performance of 
all kinds of religious acts and glorify the fast observed on the 
eleventh day of the fortnight. There are hundreds of vratas 
described in the Puranas with details about their performance. 
Numerous chapters have been engaged in dealing with tirthas. 
Topics on snana, sandhya, etc. have also been dealt with in many 
chapters. The Puranas inculcate the worship of the tulasi plant 
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and describe the method of painting the body with sectarian tilaka 
marks. 

From what has been said above, we can reasonably suppose 
that the period of insertion of the majority of Smrti-chapters falls 
roughly between Yaj. and the Nibandhas, i.e. between the 2nd 
century (if Yaj. be not placed earlier) and the nth century A.D. 
After the time of Yaj. there were possibly two currents of Smrti 
writing, viz. : (i) in the Samhitas, and (ii) in the Pur^as. The more 
the Puranas grew in importance for sectarian causes the less became 
the zeal of the people in producing original Samhitas. The great 
majority of the later Samhitas are merely abridgments of the earlier 
ones, adapted roughly to the need of the respective ages. On the 
other hand, from long before the nth century A.D., not only the 
maha-Puranas began to grow in bulk due to the addition of Smrti- 
chapters but a good number of upa-Puranas replete with Smrti 
material were written. 

There are, of course, a certain number of chapters in the maha- 
Puranas which must be dated later than the nth century A.D. 
For example, those chapters in the Brahma-P. which deal with the 
worship of the sun in Orissa are taken by scholars, for the mention 
of the sun-temple of Konarka, to have been written later than the 
13th century A.D. ; the Bhavisya-Purana contains chapters dealing 
with certain vratas which bear the stamp of later ages ; and so on. 
But these later additions cannot lower the position of the Puranas 
in the history of Smrti.' 


Appendix I 


Quotations from the Matsya-P. in — 


(i) Smrti-candrika 
(pub. by the 
Govt. o f 


Matsya-P. 

ed.) 


Mysore). 


(\’ahga. 


1, 46 

7 > 4 «^; 

446-453 ; 46-47. 

157 

ij. 6-8. 

180 

-- t8, 30. 

II, 296 

== 102, 13. 

322 

loi, 37- 

419 

-- 93, III. 

486 

102, 2-8. 

487 

— 102, (^h-ioa. 

517 

— 102, 14--21 and 23^. 


III, ii, 481 ~ 

IV, 28 
29 

82 = 

83 (twice)— 

84 (twice) — 

T2I =:= 

156 (twice) — 


191 

194-5 


227, ijba. (The 
other line differs.) 

^ 7 . 4 - 5 ^- 

17, 6-8. 

22, 84. 

16, 21 ; 22, 85. 

22, 88 ; 22, S3. 

22, 88. 

16, Sb-ioa. (The 
other quoted 
stanza is not 
found.) 

16, 19a. 

16, 19^-20. 


^ These investigations were undertaken at the instance of Professor Dr, S. K. 
De to whom the author makes his grateful acknowledgement. 
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215 = 15. 39«- (The first 

line is not found.) 

255 = 17. 30. 

265 = i5s 37^*3S«. 

270-271 = 16, 276-28^. 

271 = 16, 2Sb-2ga. 

272 == 19, 4«- 

290-291 = 17, 146-15(1. 

291 = 17, 23. 

298 = 19, 4-1 la (except 

46 and 5rt). 

340 = 17, 286. 

358 = 17,406-41. 

375 == I7» 47&- 

388 = 17.49'^- 

389 (twice) = 16, 47a and 17, 

53^-55 (except 
one line after 
stanza 54). 

406 = 17, 616. 

409 = 17, 62. 

412 = 16, 56-57^- 

438-439 = 17.- ^8. 

(2) Prdyaicitta- 
prakarana (ed. 
by the Sans- 
krit Sahitya 
Parisat, Cal- 
cutta). 

p. 5 = 227 , IIS6-I20(1. 

(3) Kdla-viveka (ed. 
byP.N.Tarka- 
bhusana and 
published by 
the A.S.B.). 


p. lOI 

= r;, 9. 

292 

= 61, 49(1 (the other 
line is not found). 

321 

= 274, 196-22(1. 

369 

= 22, 83. 

37 (> 

== 22, 88. 

400 

= 17, 4a (the other 
line is not found). 

418 

= 17. 9 - 

520 

= 17. 5^-8. 


(4) Hdra-latd (pub- 
lished by the 
A.S.B.). 

p. 98 = 18, 30. 


162 = 18, 5-7. 

198 = 18, I26-I4a. 

(5) Mitdk^ard || 

Under Yaj. I, 

297-8(1 = Chap. 94. 

(6) Ddna-sdgara 
(MS. in India 
Office, London). 

Fol. i$b-i6a = 22, 276-28 ; 306- 
36; 49-55«; 57- 
59; 68; 73&-75« 
and 71a. 

2ya-^ih = Chap. 274. 

396-41(1 = Chap. 275. 

426-44(1 = Chap. 276. 

456-466 = Chap. 277. 

486-50(1 = Chap. 278. 

52(1-53(7 = Chap. 27a, 

[For ‘ * 

in Mat.-P. 279, 10, 
the Dana-sagara 
reads ' 

and supports this 
reading by saying 









D 

f. 52b.] 

54 «- 55 « 

= Chap. 280. 


56 ( 7 - 57(1 

= Chap. 281. 


586-596 

= Chap. 282. 


6i(r-62a 

= Chap. 283. 


636-646 

== Chap. 284. 


66(7-676 

= Chap. 285. 


69(7-70(1 

= Chap. 286. 


71 ( 7 - 72(7 

= Chap. 287. 


73 ( 7 - 74(7 

= Chap. 288. 


77^-776 

= Chap. 289. 


79(7-816 

= Chap. 83. 


87(7-876 

= Chap. 84. 


88(7 

= Chap. 85. 


886-89(7 

= Chap. 86. 


89a-896 

= Chap. 87. 


896-90(7 

= Chap. 88 

(except 

, 

the first line). 

90(7-906 

== Chap. 89. 


91(7-916 

= Chap. 90. 


92a-926 

= Chap. 91. 


93 «- 93 * 

= Chap. 92 

(except 


stanzas 17-33). 
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94a-95« = Chap. 82 (except 

stanzas i, 20a, 
23a, 24 and 26-31). 
ii5«-ii 56 = Chap. 205 (except 
stanza i). 
iiya-iiyh = 207, 10-12. 
1916-193& = 53, 3-4 and 11-56. 
203^-2036 = 290, 2-19. 
214^1-2156 = Chap. 206 (except 
the last stanza). 

(7) Kidluka's Com, 
on the Manu- 
Smrti, 

Under Manu 

„ III, 265 = 17, 61. 

Under Manu 
„ V, 60 = 18, 30. 

(8) Apardrka^s Com. Mat,-P, 

on Ydj, (Aiiand- 
a^ram ed.). 

Part I— 


16 

= 265, 16-5. 


145 

= 16, 5. 


301 

— Chap. 205 

(except 


stanza i). 


303-305 

= 82, 2-25 

(except 


stanzas 12 

and 24). 

3I3-3I9 

= Chap. 274 

(except 


the lines 

3«, 13^ 


and 286). 


320-323 

= Chap. 275 

(except 


the last stanza) ; 
and Chap. 270 
(except the last 
stanza). In the 
second series of 
quotations, there 
is n stanza (after 
stanza 7) which is 
not found in Chap. 
276. 

324-326 = Chap. 277 (except 

the last stanza). 

328-354 = Chap. 278 (except 

the last stanza) ; 
279, 280 (except 
the last two stan- 
zas) ; 281-289 ; 

S3-87 ; 88 (except 
stanza i) ; 89-91 ; 
92 (except the last 
stanza). 


354-356 = 

Chap. 206 (except 
the first and the 
last stanzas). 

382-383 

253, 196-32- 

392-396 

Chap. 53 (except 
stanzas i, 2, 5-10, 
21, 256-26a and 
566 to end). 

403-404 = 

Chap. 290 (except 
stanzas i, 13-17 
and 20 to end). 

409-413 = 

Chap. 58 (except 
stanzas 1-3). 

414-415 

Chap. 59 (except 
stanzas i and 19). 

441 = 

16, ii 6-I2«. (The 
other stanza is not 
traceable.) 

443 

16, Sb~ioa. 

456 

16, 19-20. 

466-467 

22, 88. 

475 (twice) 

I 5 , 34 fl and 356 - 36 fl. 

16, 26-29 (except 
266). 

485 

17, 26-27^. 

491 

15. 326-33«- 

507 

18, 30. 

51 1 (twice) 

I7> 526-55 and 59. 

512 

17, 60-61. 

514 

16, 56-57«* 

515 

17, 656-66. 

523 

18, S-qa. 

550 (twice) 

16, 526-54a. The 
first quotation is 
not traceable in 
the Mat.-P. 

554 

17. 36. 

557-558 

One line tallies with 
Mat. 17, 4a ; the 
substance of 

another quoted 
stanza is found 
in Mat. 17, 2a, 

564 

267, 126-13. 

569 

Chap. 94. (The 
quoted passage 
has two stanzas 
more than Chap. 
94-) 

572 

93, 76-90: and 11-12. 

575 

93, 59-63«- 
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Part II— 


(9) Trikdnda- 

p. 880 

= 227, 6. 

mandana (ed. by 

835 

= 227, 8. 

A.S.B.). 

856 

= 227, I206-I2ia and 

p. 238 = 

889 

izCb-izya. 

= 18, 5-6 

(10) H at adaita's 

890 

954 

= 18, 7. 

= 184, 2ib-2^a» 

Com. on the 
Gautama Dh. S. 

1043 

= 327, ii8&-i2oa. 

Under Gautama 


II, 5, 12 = 18, 30. 


Quotations from the Visnu-Purana 111- 


(i) Smrti‘Candrikd. Vi^nu-Purdna 
(Vahga. ed.) 


I, 28 

= VI, 3, 15. 

52 

= rri, 10, 8«. 

157 

= III, 14, 12. 

193 

=r III, 10, 23-24. 

201 

= III, 10, i86-23a. 

214 

= III, 10, t ( m . 

II, 242 

= III, 11, 15-16. 

255 

= III, rr, 19. 

;>oo 

= III, 12, 20. 

333-334 

= III, ir, 24-25. 

366 (twice) 

=- III, II, loi. The 


other quotation is 


not traceable. 

3^17 

Ill, II, 98. 

510-511 

Ill, II, 26-28. 

525 

ill, 1 1, 31-35. 

528 

Ill, II, 38-39. 

5S2-583 

Ill, II, 49-54. 

588 

Ill, II, 56. 

594 

Ill, II, 105. 

396 

Ill, ri, 69. 

608 

Ill, II, 84-85. 

611-612 

Ill, II, 88-95. 

613 

Ill, II. 74& and 


826. 

630 

Ill, II, 109. 

IV, 8-9 

Ill, 13, 30-38a. 

22 

Ill, 14, 15. 

28 

Ill, 14, 12 and 


156-C. 

35-36 

Ill, 14, 7-9 and 


16-18. 

317 

Ill, 15, 24. The 


first quotation is 


not traceable. 

348 

Ill, 15, 32 - 34 - 


433 = III, 10, 4. 

436 = III, 10, 5a. 

(2) Kdla-viveka. || 

p. 14 = II, 8, 64-65. 

17 = II, 8, 28-30. 

20 = III, 14, 16. 

389 = II, 8, 72-73. (Many 

of the quoted 

lines are not 

found.) 

(3) Hdra 4 atd. || 

p. 150 = III, 13, 10. 

159 = III, 13, 16 and 

ii-i2a. 

(4) Ddna-sdgara, !| 

Fol. zia =: III, 12, 20. 

(5) Kulluka-bhatta*s\\ 

Com. on Manu. 

Under Manu 

„ II, 32 = III, 10, 9. 

„ II, 94 = IV, 10, 10. 

,, III, 105 = III, II, 105. 

„ III, 280 = II, 8, 57. 

„ IV, 151 = III, II, 8/;. 

(6) Apardrka'sCom. 
on Ydj. 

Part I- 

p. 6 = III, 6, 28-29. 


20-21 

= III, 8, 11b. (The 


other quotation is 


not found.) 

50 

= III, II, 98. 

79 

= III, 10, i3-i5«. 

126 

= III, II, 21. 
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I5I 

== 111,11,88-95. The 


last three lines of 


the quoted passage 


are not found. 

172 

= III, 18, 97-102. 

173 

= III, 12, 2. 

174 

= III, 13, 38-39. 

227 

= III, 12, 22. 

420-421 

= III, 14, 26 to end. 

425 

= III, 14, 12-13 


15. 

433-434 

= III, 13, 30-38 (ex- 


cept 346 and 35a). 


502 

= III, 15, 28fr-34. 

514 

= III, 15, 10. 

515 

= III, 13, 5-6 a 


III, 10, 5a. 

530 

= III, 13, 29. 

Part II— 


p. 892 

= III, II, 98. 

986 

= VI, 7, 31. 

1022 

= VI, 7, 40. 

1025 

= VI, 7, 43-44. 


1026 (twice) = VI, 7, 45 and 89, 


Smrti-candrikd, 

II Kurma-P, 

1 (Vahga. ed.) 

1, 42 

= 

II, 15, iid. 

II. 234 

= 

II, 18, 3. 

261 

= 

II, 13, 4-5* and 
(ib-ya. 

265 

= 

II, 12, 64 and II, 
13, 2-3. 

273 

= 

II, 16, 77«. 

274-275 

= 

II, 13, 31-32. 

278 

= 

II, 18, 19. 

291 

=5 

II, 18, 18. 

350 

= 

II, 18, II. 

356 

= 

II, 18, 26-28«. 

357 

= 

II, 18, 9. 

363-364 

= 

II, 18, 236-2811 and 
33-34- 

365 

= 

II, 18, 30. 

366 

= 

II, 18, 31. 

368 

= 

II, 18, 286. 

397 

= 

II, 18, 82. 

417 

== 

II, 27, 7 and 10. 

432-433 

= 

I, 3, 14-18 and 27. 

448 

= 

II, 18. 556-56. 

454 

= 

11, 25, 7-8. 

455 


II, 25, 2, loa and 
11-12. 

470 

=5 

II, 25, 2C-3«. 

471 

= 

II, 25, 4. 

482 

= 

II, 18, 58fl. 

485 

= 

II, 18, 62. 

488-489 

= 

II, 18, 73. 

495-496 


II, 18, 58-77« (ex- 
cept stanzas 59^, 
63a, 68 and 71- 
74)- 


= II, 18, 104. 

= II, 18, T04. 

— One of the quoted 
lines occurs after 
II, 18, 113. The 
other line missing 
as is evidenced by 
the fact that IT, 
18, 1 14 consists of 
three lines. 

516 = II, 18, 88a-6. 

519 = 11, 18, 87. 

534-535 = II, 18, 94-99 (ex- 

cept 96 and 99a). 
539 = II, 18, 121. 

563 = II, 18, III. 

565 = II, 18, 112. 

566 (twice) = II, 18, 106 and 108. 


568 

= II, 18, II4. 

569 

== II, 18, ii8fl. 

571 

= II, 18, 107. 

603 

= II, 19- 3- 

621 

= II, 19, 15-16. 


(Note reading.; 

631 

= II, 19, 30-32. 

IV, 27 

= II, 20, 6-7a. 

V, 177 

= II, 23, 806-82. 

(2) Hdra-latd, 

II KUrma-P. 

p. 8 

= II, 23, 1-2. 

9 

= II, 23, 27. 

12 

= II, 23, 3-4- 

15 

= II, 23, 9. 

18 

= II, 23, 5. 

31 

= II, 23, 75-76- 

32 

= II, 23, 25-26. 


Quotations from the Kurma*Purana in — 

505 

510 

511 
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38 

= 

II> 23. 13- 

98 

= II, 23, 63-64, 

39 

= 

II, 23, 12. 

II4 

= II, 23, 66-74. 

44 

== 

II, 23, 14-17. 


= II, 23, 77, 

50 

= 

II, 23, 33*- 



53 (twice) 

== 

II, 23, 28-29 and 30. 

(3) Ddna-sdgara. 

11 

56 


II, 23, 39-41- 

= II, 26, 57 

57 

= 

II, 23, 42-45. 

Fol. 96 

63 

= 

II, 23, 22-23fl. 


reading). 

66 

= 

II, 23, 23b-24. 

22a 

= II, 18, 53. 

72 

= 

II, 23, 19-21. 

25« 

= II, 18, 81-82. 

78 

= 

II. 23, 31-33^1. 

i37« 

= II, 26, 13. 

83 (twice) 

= 

II, 23, 46-48a and 

1496 

= II, 26, 18. 



59- 

i54« 

= II, 26, 17. 

84 (twice) 

= 

II, 23, 58 and 60. 

195a 

= II, 44, 123 

86 

= 

II, 33, 53-54- 

2426-243fl 

125-127. 

87 

= 

II, 23, Si- 

= II, 26, 30-31. 

89 

=: 

ll, 23, 486-50. 

246a 

= II, 26, 25-26. 

90 

= 

II, 23, 52. 

2526-253a 

= II, 26, 23. 

93 


II, 23, 55-57- 

285a 

= 11, 26, 35. 


(cf. 


and 


Quotations from the Markandeya-Purana m — 


SmTti-candrikd. 11 Mdrk.-P. I 


II (Vahga. ed.) 

II, 263 

= 34> 6yb‘6Sa and 


706-71. 

297 

== 34, 52. 

310 

= 35, 36-37- 

564 

== 29, 33. 

567 

= 29, 29. 

582 

= 29, 226-23^. 

588 

= 29, 246-25^. 


589 (twice) = 

29, 

266-27 

and 28. 

592 = 

29, 

46. 


593 = 

29, 

31- 


596 == 

29. 

39 - 


614 = 

34, 

59 - 


2 = 

31 , 

3-15 

(except 


stanzas 5 and 14). 

3 = 31, 16. 

8 = 30, 19-20 and 22-23, 


21-22 = 33, i-8a (except 

6a). 

27 = 31, 21-22. 

97 = 33, 

213 = 32, 10. 

V, 78 (twice) = 35, 39 and 40-41^^ 

(2) Apardrka*s j 
Com. on Ydj. | 


Part I — 

p- 39 

= 34, 109- 

146 

= 29, 33. 

153 

= 29, 35-36. 

173 

= 34. 53i'-54- 

279 

== 34, 63- 

434 

= 30, 19 and 22-23. 

541 

= 30, 17- 

554 

= 32, 10. 

Part II— 

923 

= 35, 36-38«- 


Quotations from the Vayu-Purana in — 


Sfnttucandrikd. I Vdyu-P. 

I (An.SS. ed.) 

II, 589 == 79, 18. 

IV, 25 = 80, 45. 

203-204 — (These stanzas tally 

with Brahman^- 
Purana, Chap.’ 14, 


I4i>-i5, 166 and 
176-20.) 

208 (twice) = 78, 3i6-32a and 40. 
331 = 75, 54&-55«. 

366 = 75, 43- 

370.371 = 75, 21. 

392-393 = 80, 2. 
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393 

= 59- 49- 

(2) Ddna-sdgara, 

11 

Fol. 187^1 

= 80, 59. 

(3) Kulluka*s Com. I 

on Manu. | 

Under Manu — 

III, 267 

— (Cf. Bd..p. Ill, 14, 

ii^.) 

IV, 49 

= 78, 60. 

(4) Apardrka'sCom. 

on Ydj. 

Part I— 

p. 258 (twice) 

== 78, 5i/>52a and 
526-54 (except 

53«). 

387 

== 77, 27. 

448 

= 79, 67. 

454-455 

= 79, 68 and 78-80. 
(Three lines, viz. : 

etc. 

are not found.) 

473 

— Of the four lines 
quoted only one 
tallies with Vayu- 
P. 78, 316; the 
other three arc not 
found. 

475 

= 74, 4- 

487-488 

= 80, 39-40, 4, 37, 2, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 16 and 
19-21, 74, 1-2. 


490 

(Stanzas 

etc.’, 

g ^ etc.’ and 

‘ mwi ^ 

etc.’ are found in 
Bd.-P. Ill, 16, 
8-10. 

75, 54«»-55«- 

493 

78, 486-490:. 

502-503 

74, 206-25^ and 26- 

506 

28. (The lines 
< etc.’ 

etc. ’ are not 
found.) 

75, 43. 

.551 

7t>^ 3i-3:)« and 

55J 

34d‘C. 

Of the 21 lines 

554 

quoted, only the 
first three tally 
with Vayu 78, 106. 
(These 21 lines are 
found in Bd.-P. 
Ill, 14, 86-9, 106- 
12 and 146-20.) 

80, 426-450 and 

559 

47-48. 

81, 18. 

560 

82, 2a. 


Part II— 

934 = 79, 246-25. 


Quotations from the Brahmanda-Purana in- 


(i) Smfti-candnka. Brahmdt^-P. 

(Wfikat. ed.) 

II, 237 = III, 14, 70. 

243 (twice) = III, 14, 72 ; III, 14, 
656 and III, 14, 

936- 


262 

= III, 14, i026-i03a. 

270 

= III, 14, 946-95a. 

287 

= III, II,' 756 - 76 «. 
The stanza ‘flrw- 
WT etc.’ 


is not found. 

IV, 157 

= III, 15, 64<i. 

157-158 

= HI, 9, 73. 

159 

= III, 15, 63a. 


205 = III, 14, 586-59a. 

208 (twice) = III, 14, 34 and III, 


263 

14. 35fr-36a. 

= III, II, 696 - 7 oa. 

264 

= III, II, yob-yia. 

270 

= III, 14, 976. (The 

281 

line ‘ 

etc.’ is not found.) 
= III, II, 176-18. 

206 and 196. 

= III, II, 806-c. (The 

353 


stanza ‘ *r WTf 
etc. ’ is found in 
Vayu 83, 77.) 


365 (twice) = III, II, 52 and 56. 

(The line ‘ «n 
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etc.’ is not 

found.) 

372 = III, II, 616. 

377 = III, ri, 626-63^1. 


(2) Kdla-Viveka. 
p. 99 
347 
35^ 

354 (twice) 

366 

39« 


(3) 


Apardrkas Com. 
on Ydj. 


II, 24, 566-57* 

II, 28, 41. 

II, 28, 41- 

II, 28, 47 and 48. 

III, 19, 486-49^. 
II, 21, 144^ and 

147- 


Part I— 
p. 42 
123 
279 
416 

440-441 


459 

462 


= III, 14, 946-95^. 

= III, 14, 70. 

— Ill, 14, 101-103^. 
= III, 19, 14C-19. 

= III, 15, 63a and 
64a. 

Ill, 15, 76-ioa, 19, 
21, 28-30^7. 

Ill, 19, 226-26^. 
HI, 9, 73. 

The stanza ‘ sn?rr- 
etc. ’ is 

not found. 

= III, 14, 26, 

= III, 14, <)yh>c)8a. 


472 = III, 14, 32-33*^ 

The stanza ‘ iftJWl- 
etc.’ is 

not found. 

473 = III, 14, 34, 356-36« 

and 436-44(1. 

478 = III, II, 8 i- 82 a. 

The stanza ‘ ffW 
etc.’ is 

not found. 

486 = III, II, 696-71(7. 

489-490 = III, II, 91a, 93-95» 

99-100, 1086-111, 
1136-115(7, 1156- 

ii6(i. 

Ill, 12, 37. 

The stanza ‘ 

aift3fTirt etc. ’ 
is not found. 

506 = III, II, 52 and 56. 

507 (twice) = III, II, 68fl. 

Ill, II, 55 and 656- 
66(7. 

The line * 

etc.' is not 

found. 

510 = III, 16, 2. 

Ill, II, 2 . 

The line 

^Tirfw etc.’ is not 
found. 


Quotations from the Vamana- Parana iti — 


(i) Smrti-candrikd. I| Vdniana-P, 

II (Vahga. ed.) 
ir. 327 = 14, 496-51(7. 

Two lines, viz. : 
‘ ^^TWnPt etc.’ and 


^^*51 etc.’ are 
not found. 

343 = 34- 66-7<?. 

446 = 14, 35*-37- 


Appendix II 


Mai.-P. Mamt-S. 

Cf. 15, 31(7 with III, 202(7. 

15, 406-4177 = III, 203 (reading 

varies). 

16, 2(7 = III, 12477. 

16, 4 = III, 82. 

16, 76 = III, 185(7 (with 

slight variation). 


Mal.-P. Manti-S. 

Cf. 16, io6-ri(7 with III, 148. 

Cf. 16, 126 with III, 1856-186(7. 

with III, 187(7. 

= III, 189. 

= III, 192a. 

== III, 122. 


Cf. 16, 176 
16, 18 
16, 20(1 
16, 21 


Cf. 16, 296-30(7 with 
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Mat.-P. 


Manu-S. 

Mat.-P. 


Manti-S. 

i6, 30&-3i<i 

= 

Ill, 125. 

Cf. 215, 50a 

with 

VII, 37 ^- 

Cf. i6, 32a 

with 

Ill, 2106. 

215 : 5 i« 

= 

VII, 38^. 

16. 33 « 

=t 

Ill, 2iia. 

215, 516 

ss 

VII, 39 «. 

16, 386 

= 

Ill, 2166. 

215, 52i-c 

= 

VII, 40. 

16, 42 

= 

Ill, 219. 

215 : 53-54 

= 

VII, 43 - 44 . 

16,44 

= 

Ill, 223. 

215. 55 

= 

VII, 79. 

16, 48^50a 

= 

Ill, 258-259. 

215 : 56 

= 

VII, 80. 

Cf. 16, 526 

with 

Ill, 260. 

215, 57 

= 

VII, 82. 

Cf. 16, 53 ^>- 54 « 

with 

Ill, 262. 

215 : 58 

= 

VII, 83 (some vari- 

16, 546 

= 

Ill, 265a. 



ance). 

17, 136-I4a 

= 

Ill, 125. 

215: 59-60 

=x 

VII, 87-88. 

17, 2ib-22a 

= 

Ill, 202. 

215, 66 

= 

VII, 105. 

17. 31 

= 

Ill, 268. 

215, 68b-6ga = 

VII, 106 (reading 

17. 32 

= 

Ill, 269 (with some 



varies). 



variations). 


etc. 

etc. 

17. 33 

= 

Ill, 270. 

1 Mat.-P. 


Yaj, 

17, 34a aiicl 



I Cf. 17, 15b 

with 

I, 2306. 

35a = 

Ill, 271. 

Cf. 17, 596 

with 

I, 2476, 

Cf. 17. 356-36 

with 

Ill, 272-3. 

93 . 2 

= 

I. 295. 

Cf. 17, 37a 

with 

III. 232. 

Cf. 93, 10 

with 

I, 296. 

17, 41 

= 

Ill, 244. 

93, i8a 

= 

I, 298^ (reading 

17:44 

= 

Ill, 245. 



varies). 

Cf. 17, 54* 

with 

Ill, 259a. 

Cf. 93, 19-20 

with 

I. 304 - 305 <»' 

17 : 57 

= 

Ill, 246. 

93 . 27 

=r 

I, 302. 

18, 2 a 

= 

V, 59a. 

93 . 28 

= 

I. 303- 



(Mat. reads 

93 . 326 

= 

1, 2995. 



for M a n u ’ s 

93 . 336-37 

seem 

to be an expansion 




of Yaj., 

1, 300 

-301. 

Cf. 18, 4a 

with 

V, Gift.’ 

93, 60-62 

also : 

seem to be an es- 

215.3 

= 

VII, 55 (reading 

pansioii 

of Yaj 

i-: I. 306. 



varies). 


etc. 

etc. 



CULTURAL CHANGE IN PRIMITIVE AND HIGHER 

STAGES 

By Panchanan Mitra 

The mind of primitive man according to Anthropologists cannot 
be said to differ in potentiality or thinking processes from modern 
man. Yet there is no denying that there is a considerable difference 
in social behaviour. To say that it is due to different cultural 
patterns answers the question but partly. The problem is shifted 
to the geographical and historical factors as causing different responses 
to be evoked by different stimuh. But the main question remains 
why is it that there has been a different history for different peoples 
if the responding mechanism has been everywhere the same ? The 
German Anthropo-geographers would have rested content with 
merely pointing out the different environmental needs and the 
different types of supply at hand. The Eskimos alone could build 
snow-houses and this cultural trait could not have been possible in 
tropical climates. But why did not the Tierra-del Fuegians ever 
come to the invention of proper shelter or discovery of adequate 
clothing ? They are survivals from cultures previous to the use 
of skin and fur clothing known to be already prevalent in 
Magdalenian Europe 40 to 50,000 years ago some would say. They 
are too far away from the centre of diffusion of new cultural traits 
would be pointed out by another. Thus they were shut off from 
learning by imitation nor did they develop by maturation into the 
higher forms shelter known to the Eskimos. On the other hand the 
Eskimos, who by the trial and error method probably had arrived 
at the ingenious methods of building his snow-house, never could 
domesticate the reindeer otherwise as primitive coming in contact 
with the riding tribes of Central Asia, took to reindeer riding and 
possession of herds of reindeer which profoundly modified their 
economic outlook and social structure. The whole question of 
domestication of animals is very important and instructive. With 
all the vaunted rationality of the civilized man he has not been 
able to add a single animal to the series of domesticated animals 
handed down to him by primitive man. Yet we know that there 
was a time when mankind nowhere did possess any domesticated 
aiumal. How did this happen at first by maturation, insight or 
trial and error discovery or chance bye-product of totemic or animistic 
beliefs and social behaviour or intuitive flash of some culture-hero 
of the myth-making peoples ? The study of the various uses of 
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animals by different primitive tribes often lead us to think that in 
purposive activity and reasoned-out motivation to utihze the animals 
and the right stimulation of the proper type of the supply by the 
environment had very little to do with it perhaps. In the Lake 
Dwellings of Switzerland we have the domesticated cattle yet it 
did not belong to the European type of wild cattle of the neighbour- 
hood but was of the Asiatic variety. ‘ Primitive man began to keep 
animals not with an eye to profit but for the uneconomic though 
quite human reason that he jolly well liked to have them about as 
companions and for entertainment . . .In East Africa the W ahuna 
disdain chicken flesh, are nauseated by the eggs (which they quaintly 
conceive to be excrements) and scorn neighbours who fail to share 
their queasiness. Notwithstanding all this nicety they raise poultry. 
Why ? In order to dissect them and foretell them future from their 
entrails. And that comes ver}’ close to the original idea. For in 
Burma, where the bird was first domesticated, the natives used it for 
divination as the Chinese chroniclers reported 2,000 years ago. The 
diviner thrust a bamboo splinter into the perforations of the cock’s 
thigh bone, and the angle at which it projected served as a good or 
bad omen. Here, too, sport entered. Rival villages settled their 

claims by cock-fights, which thus at the bottom were ordeals 

Dogs were domesticated by 8000 B.C. or a little earlier ; cattle, 
sheep, goats, and pigs probably by 6000 B.C. On a slate relief from 
Egypt dating back to about 3000 B.C. a scribe is shown reporting 
760 donkeys as his master’s property. The initiation of the ass 
as a pack animal must then go back a good way further, for so large 
a herd would hardly come at the very start. Oirr earliest record of 
the horse is for Babylonia in about 3000 B.C. ; however characteristi- 
cally it was not the civilized part of the population but the wilder 
tribes that introduced the beast. Thus the brunt of the task was 
literally borne by the ruder cultures in the case of the all-important 
species of live-stock.’ ’ That the elementary idea did not come 
from the environment would be brought out fully in the two follow- 
ing cases in Lowie’s interesting study of material culture traits : 
‘ In 1492, most American tribes had dogs. The New World had also 
various wild members of the dog family, such as wolves, coyotes, 
and foxes. A naive observer — one not specially warned against the 
geographer’s fallacy — might guess that the Indians must have got 
their domestic animals by taming the related wild forms. No such 
thing. Every breed of dog from Alaska to Tierra-del Fuego is 
descended from a wolf native to Asia. The ancient Indians brought 
it with them when they crossed Bering Strait .... So with the 


^ R. H. Lowie — Are We Civilized ? New York, 1929, pp. 59-60. 
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wild banana. The family to which it belongs has wild members in 
Asia, Oceania, and Africa. In Uganda alone there are some dozen 
cultivated varieties of plantain as well as a wild species. Hence 
it might seem that the Negro found the plantain which nature 
offered, saw that it was good and began to grow it. But this is 
botanically absurd. Every cultivated banana in the world is a 
seedless and must be grown from side-shoots. But the native 
African form has no side-shoots. Hence it cannot be the ancestor 
of the varieties intentionally planted in Uganda. These must have 
come from Asia where bananas naturally produce side-shoots. 
Africa’s relations with Asia — a part of her history then — explain 
why the plantain is a staple crop in Uganda. The environment 
merely allowed it to thrive after it was introduced.’ * 

Thus we have been able to differentiate the determinant of 
change in social behaviour bringing in a social heritage which 
Ogburn uses interchangeably with the terms superorganic or culture — 
from the environmental stimuli of the geographical factors alone. 
‘ The social heritage is different in different localities, with different 
peoples in different eras.’ * The difference in the developmental 
response to the environmental stimuli then might have been due to 
the diversity of the hereditary nature of the individuals or the 
groups concerned. McDougall in his Group-Mind and popular 
writers like Madison Grant have carried out the Nordic-superiority 
idea which became a craze in Europe in the early part of the present 
century as a reaction from the ‘ Noble Savage ’ concepts and the 
early Aryan and Mediterranean races being the torch-bearers of all 
light and civilization in detail workings in the field of social psycho- 
logy. The influence of the evolutionary biologists through Spencer 
in finding the apex of civilization in present institutions and 
tendencies and working backwards to an opjjosite type as the 
starting type gave us Morgan’s theory of promiscuity and Eevy- 
Bruhl’s a-logical mentality of the savages. Everywhere the difference 
in the biological heritage is implicitly taken for granted. While the 
work of Psychologists like Myers, Rivers, and Woodworth has 
tended to question the Anthropologists like Boas are firm in denying 
in the make-up of the primitive mind any fundamental differentia. 

Yet the question arises how was the first step taken wherever, 
whenever and by whomsoever the inner subjective recognition of 
the new possibilities of new uses of tools or animals or plants might 
have occurred ? Was there not a biological factor of evolution 


‘ Op. cit., pp. 63-64. 

* W. F. Ogbum — Social Change with respect to culture and original nature. 
New York, 1932, p. 6. 
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involved considering mankind as a whole, the growth of correlation 
centres whicn according to Boule was still not so complete in 
Neanderthal man which would lead to the maturation of the field of 
consciousness with more than one centre of attention which enabled 
him to have tool-consciousness. ‘ The reason why animals do not 
use tools is that they are capable of holding in consciousness only 
one centre of attention. Speaking in terms of their nervous systems, 
we may say that the paths through the central nervous system of 
an animal are so direct that there is no possibility of including in a 
single performance two or more centres of excitation. The animal 
is wholly occupied in responding to single impression. If an animal 
is offered a tool and gives any attention to it consciousness is 
temporarily drawn away first centre of attention and turns for the 
time being exclusively to the new object.’ 

But what exactly were the processes that made some groups 
of men lag behind and some to find out new^ modes of adjustment 
after the first tools were made ? Why do we find the earlier stages 
of culture longer in duration than the later phases ? What has 
caused man to speed up in the later phases of culture ? It seems 
as it were that the idea-conglomerates which started rolling in 
human brains have steadily increased in size as they have rolled 
forwards and like snowballs of greater and greater size have increased 
in momentum too. If as Prehistory tells us the dawn of the Eolithic 
age has to be traced way back in Tertiary times about a million or 
more years ago when the first tool-using creature — ^Homo Faber as 
Bergson would like to call him rather than Homo Sapiens — w^ere 
shaping rostro-carinates on the Norfolk chalk beds, why did not the 
tool-consciousness develop faster ? Why did it take several hundred 
thousand years to shape only coup-de-poings sharpened bits of 
heavy stone with a heavy butt in the Chellean and Acheullean 
beds of France ? Why again the Mousterian culture which succeeded 
and dominated Western Europe under the Neanderthal races for 
a lesser period but still a very long epoch shows a regression in 
material culture rather than an advancement judging by the stone- 
implements ? Why again did not the Cro-Magnons who have left 
the marvellous realistic productions of cave-art in the Dordogne 
and the Pyrenees 40 to 50,000 years ago and whose brain capacities 
apparently equalled to that of the most advanced of modern races 
develop a still higher culture and why had Europe to wait for other 
races from the East to bring in pottery and agriculture and the 
Neolithic civilization ? Why once the tool-consciousness started 
the broadening of the field of attention in a certain people why could 
they not normally develop in the later phases ? Why at each 
succeeding phase in Palaeolithic times with the change in the environ- 
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mental specially climatic conditions we find always a new set of 
peoples in Europe ushering the newer type of culture ? The Palseo- 
!ithic conditions are comparatively simple and their succession has 
jeen recovered geologically with a great amount of accuracy in 
France and England. It is worth while trying to recover the con- 
ditions that led to the changes in culture in that early phase of 
primitive life of mankind. Ethnology helps us in filling up the 
picture but it often misleads us for the conditions of primitive man 
in Europe might not have been the same for the conditions of 
primitive life elsewhere. It makes the problem simple to dispose of 
primitive tribes of to-day as instances of survivals of earlier phases 
but it is being found as detailed study is proceeding that there is 
hardly any primitive tribe to-da}' which shows an entirely static 
condition of culture. Eord Avebury indeed tried to illustrate by 
the lives of primitive peoples the conditions of prehistoric times. 
Sollas has tried it recently. But take one example — the Australians 
have been equated with the Neanderthal race even they have been 
pointed out as the most primitive peoples as they lacked the idea 
of biological paternity and quite a body of sociological doctrines have 
been deduced therefrom. Yet Anthropologists find that the so- 
called physical similarities with the extinct Neanderthals cannot be 
substantiated and not the}’’ lacked the notion of biological paternity 
but they gave their sociological ideas current amongst them to the 
travellers. They have changed it seems quite to a great extent by 
contacts with later primitive cultures so their lives cannot be taken 
as illustrations of any pure hypothetical social stage but are the 
products of complex historical influences in prehistoric or rather 
pre-European times. On the other hand it is doubtful whether the 
Pithecanthropus or the newly discovered Sinanthropus ever pos- 
sessed power of speech and even if so they had their frontal lobes 
considerably less developed. Thus it cannot be denied that at 
some time in human history the biological factor was a great deter- 
minant, though so far as existing primitive races are concerned any 
physiological differences in brain-construction or development can 
hardly be found. 

1 here are some biological causes as the correlation between 
sex ratio and the decline in numbers as brought out by Pitt-Rivers 
in his study of Melanesian peoples which leads to the change in the 
size of the community and starts other social changes along with it. 
A hunting community would be widely spread and would have very 
little density. In the tract now occupied by the United States the 
population as estimated by Mooney in Pre-Columbian times hardly 
reached a million. In agricultural communities the density is far 
greater yet in England the population in the i6th century was about 
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7 million. So though there is correlation between the density of a 
population and the status of its culture the pressure of population 
is not sufficient to explain the fact of a cultural change. Rather the 
change of culture has brought about the increased density of 
population often. Increased struggle for existence might naturally 
have expected to stir social groups in search of new methods of 
sustenance and led to a higher status in culture. But observing 
primitive tribes one finds the population reaching a saturation point 
in relation to the condition of existence and cultural inertia setting 
in. ‘ The persistence of cultural at times appears so strong that it 
seems as though culture actually resists change .... Culture 
once in existence persists because it has utility. Forces that pro- 
duce changes are the discovery of new cultural elements that have 
superior utility, in which case the old utilities tend to be replaced by 
the new. The slowness of culture to change lies in the difficulties 
of creating and adopting new ideas . . . An examination of some 

of the more frequently cited types of survival and cultural inertia 
does not indicate any other new principle of cultural stability, such 
as a peculiar resisting quality in culture to change . . . Some of 

the more conspicuous psychological resistances to change are seen 
in the phenomena of habit the social pressure for conformity, and 
the process of forgetting the unpleasant which results in a distorted 
view and admiration of the part. The material culture-changes 
force also changes in other parts of culture such as social organization 
and custom, but these latter parts of culture do not change as 
quickly.’ * 

So the first step is taken somewhere with a new invention which 
is the creation of a genuinely new cultural trait. This is condi- 
tioned by the social structure and need of the group where it arises 
as much as it is due to the native ability and insight of any extra- 
ordinarily gifted individual. ‘ The time and the place of an inven- 
tion are determined by the cultural conditions rather than by the 
personality or abilitv of the inventive persons. A. Robert Fulton 
living in Central Australia might have become the most skilful man 
of his tribe, he might have become a great magician, or a great 
leader but he never would have invented the steamboat ... In 
order to have an invention you must have felt a need, secondly 
the proper cultural base, thirdly your culture must be free from 
certain obstacles which might hinder the invention. Illustrating 
respectively these propositions, it is submitted that household 
machinery is not so likely to be invented where domestic service 


^ W. F. Ogbum, Social Change with respect to culture and original nature 
(New York, 1922), pp. 193--196. 
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is cheap and plentiful as where housewives have to do their own 
work. That, secondly no matter how great the need, an electric 
washing machine could never have been invented until the principle 
of the electric dynamo had already been discovered. That, in the 
third place, the Chinese, as widely claimed, have been slow to invent 
a simplified system of writing not because of any lack of need or 
lack of cultural base, but because their social traditions and senti- 
ments were obstacles to any such innovation.’ * 

Inventions in primitive tribes and prehistoric times show how 
the set pattern was built upon. Pressure flaking is far more difficult 
than grinding of stone yet we find the former in use in Europe in 
Solutrean times with great artistic skill while the grinding of stones 
a much simpler process of Neolithic times came tens of thousand 
years later. Iron-smelting is known amongst the Negro tribes of 
Africa and the primitive tribes in South India yet the smiths like 
the weavers and potters in India have a lower social position. It is 
a strange anomaly while to modern mind the promotion of discovery 
is accentuated with the greatest social incentives the primitive 
peoples would react in the opposite way. 

While man is born in a universal culture pattern, culture 
grows through a process of cumulative effect and adhesion of related 
thought building the whole into an idea-system. It is as it were 
an adhesion of linked traits in a cultural plane comparable as the 
Indian thinker Satyasrayee compares the association of ideas in the 
mental plane to law of gravitation in the physical plane. As days 
are rolling by the quantitative output of types of thought-systems is 
becoming greater and these thoughts tend to be associated in lumps 
vastly influencing behaviour of groups. The process of growth at 
work has been studied best by American Anthropologists through 
diffusion over a culture-area which becomes as it were the space- 
body of the idea-system proceeding from a centre of diffusion the 
central nervous system of the social corpus in a given time as it 
were. 

The discovery of the food properties of milk so obvious to us 
was curiously shut out from the Chinese or the Mongoloid or Pre- 
Dravidian tribes of Chota Nagpur in India who nonetheless use 
cattle for agriculture. It seemed to have a limited distribution in 
ancient times in Asia amongst the Hamitic Egyptians, Semites, and 
Aryans and might have been due to socio-religious rites and concepts 
of the worship of the cow in ancient Egypt as Elliot Smith thinks. 
So it might have been from the pleasant emotions and proponent 
reflexes in the sensitive zones of the social order that might have 


J. K. Folsom — Culture and Social Progress (Nerv York, 1928), p. 47. 
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seen the rise of many discoveries and inventions. It was as much 
the result of the reactivity of a specially gifted leader to the group 
as of the activity of the whole group and was the bye-product of 
institutionalized sodo-religious linked traits. There is no group- 
mind but it has been nicely suggested there are mind-groups which 
might apparently behave like individuals instinctively avoiding 
pain or seeking pleasure. But the instinctive or emotional behaviour 
patterns of escape from repellent stimuli or desire of continuity 
of attractive pleasant stimuli would themselves be conditioned 
socially by the mores of the particular group and the habits acquired 
in the institutions in which the particular groups have been brought 
up. Spitting which is a sign of blessing among the Jagga Negroes 
would be sought for there as a source of pleasure and gratification 
and would evoke the pugnacious spirit in the modern world. It is 
the contact of differentl)' adjusted social groups that would lead 
to a questioning of the stabilized learning processes and would 
gradually emphasize individual differences in a group due to dif- 
ferent individuals beginning to react favourably to different sets 
of social ideals brought before them. Montaigne who was one of 
the first to start the myth of the Noble Savage had not only read 
descriptions of the American Indians from Villegagnon but actually 
saw some Iroquois brought to France. So the discovery of the 
American Indian might have had a direct influence on the European 
thought of social contact theories as Voltaire repeatedly refers to 
the Hurons, etc. of North America. Then again conflict or imitation 
could not have started unless there was a latent recognition of the 
superiority or inferiority of the innate culture pattern was already 
there. Thus whether it is suggestion-imitation or mere imitation, 
association or consciousness of kind conflict or coercion a change 
of a violent or slow nature is sure to take place when two lumps of 
idea-systems come in contact with each other. The ‘ psychic 
resonance of an adventitious culture could be harmoniously caught 
on by a static culture in the range of contact if the instruments are 
tuned to the same pitch — otherwise one of the instruments would 
have its chords snapped. Pitt-Rivers in his illuminating study of 
the ‘ Clash of cultures and conflict of races ’ has clearly shown that 
even the adoption of the sanitary conditions of life by the Melanesians 
hastened the dying out of the primitive peoples in Oceania. In 
Polynesia the breaWng of the irksome tabus instead of leading the 
gifted adventurous voyagers of the Pacific to a higher adjustment 
completely shattered the whole fabric of their culture. While in 
Japan the orderly well-directed adjustments of social intelligence 
enabled it to make one of the most marvellous transformations in 
history, the drink-evil of the crowd introduced by the Western 
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traders has been adduced by many writers as one of the chief causes 
of the undoing of the gallant American Indians. 

Would want of contact or isolation bring about a complete 
static condition of culture ? Would there not then be any possibility 
of new inventions without the chance of learning or imitation of 
other group-behaviours ? How could the Peruvians and Mayas 
develop independently such beautiful textile fabrics cut off from the 
centre of diffusion in the Old World ? As in the Tertiary times Sir 
Ray Lancaster observed a sudden increase in the brain weights of 
all mammals and reptiles proportionately are their growth-periods 
when different groups mature though of course in their own way 
according to their set culture-patterns ? These are speculative 
merely for it is hardly possible to get the dates of changes of cultural 
patterns in primitive tribes without any writing. But it seems as 
time is going on whether by the snowball-avalanche effect of cumula- 
tive culture of preceding groups of men or maturation of thought 
processes the intensity and the duration of succeeding cultural 
changes have varied in inverse proportions. The later cultures have 
been more intense and more extensive in area than the early primi- 
tive culture-patterns which always tended to be exhausted in spread- 
ing over smaller contiguous areas or took an inordinately long time 
to spread as a thin veneer over a vast zone — ^whereas the later 
dominant cultures have not only increased in intensity but also in 
speed of power of extension. To state that it is due to increased faci- 
lities of transport and methods of mental contact by printing, news- 
paper, telegraph and radio is true but the method of transport is also a 
part of the definite culture pattern of a given time and place. It is 
the method of locomotion of the associated body of ideas that are 
more strongly bound up together than a body of polyps though 
only in a highly figurative sense we can configurate such a com- 
bination as an organism. We can do it if we remember that as a 
body of solid molecules has greater cohesion than a body of liquids 
and those latter are still more loosely knit than a molecule of gaseous 
atoms and in the electronic state there is still greater fluidity of 
the ions though certain polarization is always there in a state of 
flux resulting in the different elements so in the mental places the 
ideas are still more loosely associated than in ions only the tendency 
to certain polarization of ideas and their adhesion in groups is what 
is being recognized by the Anthropologists when they speak of 
culture. As physicists have gradually been able to taclde the pro- 
blem of the finer and still finer states of matter gradually through ear- 
lier knowledge of mechanical properties of solids and liquids and the 
changes brought about by heat into gaseous elements and then 
alone they could get an insight into electrical or ionic state so we 
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are but just beginning to understand the mechanism of single idea- 
tions and the inter-ideational relations and at the same time we are 
getting the phenomena of the cultural adhesion of a bunch of idea- 
tions tending to be polarized in a finer plane of group-consciousness. 
Anthropologists have so long studied the effects and were inclined 
to start physical or biological analogies as ready-made explanations 
but the real processes at work in the group are still far from being 
solved and we have to look forward to the further development of 
individual psychology to bring about the unravelling of the mysteries 
of the thought-processes that tend to be drawn together in a single 
field of mental polarization of a given group at a given time resulting 
in the phenomenon of culture. So the study of cultural change 
under simpler conditions in primitive life promises to be a fruitful 
field as soon as experimental methods may be applied to group- 
behaviours under different conditions and with different histories. 
Mere observation of parallelisms would lead us into Spencerian 
fallacies of recognition of the Superorganic and yet importing whole- 
sale biological laws into phenomena of a different level. 

Anthropologists again are yet far from recovering the 
‘ Elementargedanken ’ of Bastian and while psychology is finding 
out the mechanism of the formation of ideas, idea-abstractions as 
entities in themselves divorced from concrete situations as working 
through the brain merely as a medium of jjerception and growing 
with the evolution of the medium of perception would be considered 
mere wild hypothecations in the days of Titchenerians and 
Behaviourists so group-psychology has still to wait for its personality- 
chemistry to be able to deal with a sufficient surety and grasp of 
the physical processes of the inter-personal and inter-group reacti- 
vities. In short, we have goc now pretty well the laws of the 
mechanism of the medium of the mind rather than of mind itself 
and we are fast getting conscious of it and it is on the formulation 
of the laws of mind as divorced from or independent of the mechanistic 
media of different types that is to give us the key-stone of inter- 
group structures. Cultural studies are so far important that they 
are bringing forward to us the end-products of such phenomena. 
The Birsa rebellion amongst the primitive tribes of Chota Nagpur, 
the Ghost-dance religion of the American Indians, the Seventh Day 
Adventist movement or the phenomena of any revivalist cult show 
how a set of ideas of a quite distant past can be drawn to a new group 
of people and get a new lease of life. Certain localities and the 
very name of certain associations seem to have adhesive functions 
for a group of good or bad ideas of a gang and seem to work 
independently of the personnel — as if the ideas are like a set of 
mental bees roving about in space and seem to have in those human 
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brains which seem to offer access to them and are congenial to their 
growth. A book, a faint tradition, a place seem by suggestion or 
association to offer the ingress to the bunch of roving thoughts 
swarming and seeming to make the place fit for aU of their type 
that had been generated in the past. 

Here again we must disabuse our mind of anything supernatural 
happening. The preceding mental tradition in order to be potent 
must act through human brains on other human brains. It would 
certainly start with some culture-hero of primitive lore or inventive 
genius in modern life who have become aware of a problem and 
the solution first reached him before it could be institutionalized by 
the social group whose type-problem he was embodying. No 
primitive society would be absolutely static for then there would be 
no problem and no change and no new invention. We find to-day 
how much it is true as Walter I^ippmann points out ‘ It is by the 
private labours of individuals that life is enhanced. I set no great 
store on what can be done by public opinion and action of masses ’. 
(The Phantom Public, New York, 1925, p. 199.) So also in primitive 
life the role of the individual was very great. Says Ratzel ' The 
discovery how to make fire by friction was an act of the intellect 
which in its own degree demanded as much tliinking power as the 
invention of the steam-engine. The inventor of the bow or harpoon 
must have been a genius, whether his contemporaries thought him 
one or not. And then as now whatever intellectual gains were due 
to natural suggestions must have grown in the individual intellect 
in order when circumstances were favourable, to make its way to 
several or many persons. Only suggestions of a lower less developed 
kind, such as we may quite generally call tones of mind, appear 
like epidemics in many simultaneously, and are capable as it were 
of giving their tone to the mental physiognomy of the race 

But what is the relationship of the different types of the trans- 
cendental super-minds to each other ? Is there some correlation 
between the levels of spiritual truth arrived at by a group of peoples 
and its attainments in the realms of intellectuahty and materiality ? 
Does the greater depths of fathoming the innermost secrets of the 
physical universe through correspondingly greater scientific geniuses 
bear a ratio of increasing intensity to each other though the degree 
of their transcendence of the contemporary social mind-levels might 
have been the same ? Is such a transcendence perceptible in all 
the fields, i.e. is a spiritual super-mind, incarnation. Son of God, 
Adept Avatar, prophet, shaman, medicine-man first necessary to 
dear the field in finer realms of relationship of this visible world 
with the whole scheme of things and then philosophers work out the 
implications intellectually and then the finer mentaUty possible 
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through this mental discipline objectively is able to apply it to the 
solution of material problems standing in the way of the material 
progress of the mind-groups. The culture-hero of primitive peoples 
makes or steals fire or teaches maize cultivation or fishes out islands 
for the habitation of their fellow-men (by discovering them in 
Pol3Tiesia) whereas in a Jewry oppressed with a hard secular rule 
comes the longing for a political kingdom of God where the sect of 
Zealots formed by Judas of Galilee (A.D. 6 or 7) had already been 
bringing forward a political Christ executed by Rome (‘ Galileans 
whose Wood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices — ^I^uke 6 : 15 ’) 
where Messianic claimants were constantly rising against whom 
Jesus had constantly to warn his followers (‘ And they shall say 
unto you, To, there ! Lo here ! go not away, nor follow after 
them — Luke 17 : 23) * as a response to which could come a transcen- 
dental mind with a completely new set of doctrines and concepts of 
the kingdom of God which Christendom has not yet by no means 
exhausted the possibilities of. In the rolling stream of Judaic 
consciousness, the earUer precipitates in Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
had some relationship of an increasing complexity and intensity in 
Moses (see Jesus’ answer to Sadducees about resurrection — Mark 
12 : 18-27) Moses and Elijah had some relation to Jesus at least 
in the subjective experiences of the disciples of the latter (see 
transfiguration of Jesus, Mark g : 2-9). Dealing with religious 
phenomena in India the thinker Satyasrayee (the evolution of 
super-men, etc.) tried to bring out clearly how the social mind had 
to be in a certain degree of preparedness before the transcendental 
genius of super-man was born and in India one could discern a 
gradual growth in depth and intensity of the central type-men 
invoked by the type-societies ol the different ages, the earlier one 
like Parasuram born in a cruder age with cruder problems was 
transcended by Rama of later epoch and the latter was transcended 
again by the later type-super-man Krishna who flourished long 
before Buddha. Similarly the growth of problems in diversity and 
intricacy in the fifteenth and nineteenth centuries A.D. brought 
into being deeper far-reaching synthesis in religions which has been 
always the acutest problem in India through corresponding seer- 
teachers. And all these through the succession of ages have been 
related to each other in the stream of social mind in which they 
have been born in increasingly fuller parts in volume and intensity. 

Summarizing we find the different problems arising out of the 
study of cultural change. Is there one stream of human social 


* Vide Henry Burton Sharman, Ph.D. — ^The Teaching of Jesus about the Future 
(Chicago University Press, 1909), pp. 110-128. 
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consciousness and the changes wherever happening and in whatever 
different shape have some relationship with each other ? What is 
the relationship of the transcendental genius to the part of the 
stream where he comes to the surface ? Is the passage of time evolv- 
ing higher types and bringing about more fundamental changes 
more intensely and more rapidly than in primitive times ? Is 
comparative study of primitive and later cultural changes going to 
yield us clues to this process of change and incidentally recover to us 
the scientific knowledge of mind as experimental psychology is 
revealing the mechanism of individual mind ? ' 


^Thanks are due for this article to late Herbert Banestrong Davidson of 
Middleton, Nova Scotia, and Prof. Robinson of Yale University. 




A SCENE FROM THE MUGHAL COURT OF OUDH 

By Basanta Kumar Basu 


The last great feat of the Nawab Shuja-ud-Daulah’s ' life was 
the subjugation of the Rohillas in April 1774. Flushed with his 
victory, the Nawab turned his thought entirely towards incorporating 
the newly-conquered countries with his hereditary dominions. He 
had now raised his influence and power to the highest pitch, had 
provided himself with every object of enjoyment and had resolved 
to play henceforth the role of the by-gone magnificent Mughal 
Emperors of Delhi. But man proposes and God disposes and there 
is a Divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we will ! 
While Sliuja-ud-Daulah was thinking to enjoy the sweets of life to 
his heart’s content, ' the Providence from afar ', says Seir Mutakharin, 
‘ had appointed the time which was not to be foregone for a 
moment ’. Shortly after his Rohilla victory, a sore of a venereal 
kind made its appearance somewhere in his abdomen and was 
of a species called by the vulgar a ‘ khyar ’ (small cucumber). Soon 
after, it broke open and commenced suppurating abundantly. As 
such a cuticular eruption had never been known to be of so serious 
a nature as to endanger a man's life, he made no great account of 
it. Nevertheless, the wound increased and as it seemed to bafile 
all the power of physic, a suspicion arose amongst his friends and 
courtiers about the nature of his wound that yielded to no remedy. 
Shuja-ud-Daulah himself, astonished at the state of his health, 
resolved to start for the palace which he had finished at Faizabad.* 
He mounted on a pdki and set out for that desired spot leaving 
his second son Mirza Saadat Ali as his Deputy in the recently 
acquired Rohilla countries. Arriving at Faizabad he expected a 
benefit from the change of air, but his wound becoming worse and 
worse and having by this time considerably affected his health, it 
was discovered that it had degenerated into a malignant cancer. 
He now called to his assistance some English surgeons whom he 
joined to his ancient and trusty ones and they spared no care or 


* His full name was Asaf Jah Shuja-ul-Mulk Nawab Shuja-ud-Daulah Abut 
Mansur Safdar Jang Bahadur. 

* Faizabad rose to a height of unparalleled prosperity under Nawab Shuja-ud- 
Daulah and almost rivalled Delhi in magnificence. It was full of merchants from 
Persia, China and Europe, and money flowed like water. After his death the city 
fell into a rapid decay. (Faizabad Gazetteer, by H. R. Nevill.) 
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attention but all to no purpose. Matters now wore a gloomy aspect 
and the attending surgeons left off all hopes of his recovery. 

Towards the last week of Jpuary 1775, the state of his health 
became so critical that it gave rise to serious alarm. The following 
letter* from Captain Antony Polier to the Governor-General, 
Warren Hastings, dated Faizabad the 24th January. I 775 > graphi- 
cally describes the situation ; — 

' I am sorry to be under the disagreeable necessity of informing 
you that His Excellency’s (Nawab Shuja-ud-Daulah) disorders so 
far from being got under are increasing daily fast even so much as 
to be in the opinion of the specialist experienced {sic) beyond the 
power of medicine. He had applied a few days ago to Doctor 
Campbell and Captain Stuart for their assistance and seemed at 
first to be much relieved from their prescriptions, though already 
extremely, reduced when he put himself under their management. 
However, he yesterday at the solicitation of his Begam and brothers 
in having returned again to his own physicians, who have ad- 
ministered so effectually, he has been at the last gasp ever since. 
He is so emaciated and weak that it is hardly possible that he should 
be able to support his miseries a day longer. 

In the apartment of his Begam surrounded constantly by a 
crowd of women lamenting and bewailing, it is no wonder if rest is 
a stranger to him. Indeed, notwithstanding the opiates which have 
been for several days past prescribed for him in order to compose 
him, the blindness of those near him is such, that in spite of all 
can be said, the moment they see him in a dose, they are for awaking 
him to see if he is alive. In short, it is hardly credible to what a 
degree they carry their folly or attachment if it can bear that name. 
The Nawab himself seems sensible of his danger and of the inability 
(records torn here) has not sufficient resolution left to stand their 
entreaties and solicitations and in all likelihood he will die a martyr 
to his weakness. 

I thought it absolutely necessary to give you this information 
which I delayed till now from my hopes that his situation will mend. 
I have the honour to be with great respects etc.’ 

For two days more the great Nawab hovered between life and 
death. At the early dawn of the 26th January, 1775, Captain 
Polier hurriedly wrote the following letter * to Warren Hastings 
from Faizabad : — 

‘ I did myself the honour of addressing you the day before 
yesterday. Since that time the Vizier has been hourly growing 


* Secret O.C., 6th February, 1775, No. 2. 

* Secret O.C., 6th February, 1775, No. 3. 
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worse and for these last 20 hours almost insensible and unable to 
take anything. In short, no hopes are left and his dissolution is 
at hand. 

It is difficult to find words to express the sorrow and grief of 
almost all his attendants and in general of every inhabitant of 
this place at this event which makes in my opinion no bad apology 
of a prince who with many faults and foibles must yet be acknow- 
ledged to have been not only the first and greatest man in Hindusthan 
but also endowed with many good and worthy qualities.’ At 
half past seven p.m. on the same day Captain Polier wrote another 
letter ‘ to the Governor-General with which he enclosed a letter 
from the Nawab Shuja-ud-Daulah written by the Nawab on that 
morning. The following is the letter of Captain Polier : — 

' I had despatched my letter of this day when the enclosed 
was delivered to me to be immediately forwarded to you. It con- 
tains the last request of a prince who recommends his family to your 
protection. My heart is too full to say anything further on this 
subject, but he is no more. The letter was wrote (sic) this morning 
in one of his intervals. I have the honour to be etc.’ 

The letter of the dying Nawab which Captain Polier forwarded to 
Warren Hastings with his above letter shews clearly, how for the 
first time in his life Shuja-ud-Daula realized the transitoriness and 
vanity of the earthly pleasures and the certainty of death. It also 
shows how keenly he thought of the welfare of his son, Asaf-ud- 
Daulah, born of his beloved and faithful consort Bahu Begam, 
who stood by him like a firm rock during his dark days after his 
Buxar and Jajmau disasters in 1764, when all his so-called friends 
and relatives proved false to him. The English translation of the 
letter * from the Nawab runs thus : — 

' How shall I express to you the violence of the sufferings I 
undergo from my disorder. Blessed be the name of the Almighty 
on all occasions. In other respects every thing goes well. As we 
are inseparably connected and I depend wholly on your friendship, 
I shall write you the following particulars. It is evident that the 
world is not eternal and that it is the lot of everyone who is bom 
into It to quit it again. If by the goodness of God I should recover 
I shall have the pleasure of seeing you again ; but if on the contrary 
my days are near to a conclusion, God’s will be done. I depend on 
your friendship that after my decease, considering my dear son 
Asaf-ud-Daulah in my place you will afford him your assistance and 


^ Secret O.C., 6tli February, 1775, No. 4. 
* Secret O.C., 6th February, 1775, No. 5. 
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on every occasion act for his benefits and advantage. I have no 
dependence but on the Almighty and the English Chiefs. It is well 
known to you and to them all, that from the day that a friendship 
was estabhshed between us to this time, my authority and interest 
have been supported wholly by them. I therefore have no doubt 
of their friendship on all future occasions. If your conduct on this 
occasion is upright it will redound to your eternal honour and it will 
be transmitted to posterity that the English Chiefs acted in 
this upright manner in consideration of their friendship. As you, 
my friend, are a just man, I depend on your generosity that you 
will on every occasion protect and assist him, and my dear son 
Asaf-ud-Daulah will pay the same attentive regard to your friend- 
ship as I have always done and will in the same manner always 
act conformably to your advice and will remain in alliance with you.’ 
This letter was received by Warren Hastings on the 5th February, 
1775 - 

The early morning of the 26th J aiiuary, 1775 (Thursday) , brought 
an awful calamity to the residents of Faizabad. It was the month 
of Zilqada n88 A.H., which was one month before the beginning 
of the year 1189 A.H. At 6 o’clock in the morning of this day 
the greatest Nawab Vazir of Oudh calmly expired after solemnly 
pronouncing his professions of religious faith ' to his family. 

One hour later, i.e. at 7 A.M., Col. P. Gailliez communicated this 
sorrowful news to the Board at Calcutta from Faizabad. This was 
perhaps the first authentic official intimation to the Board regarding 
Nawab’s death. The letter of Gailliez was received by them on 
the night of the 5th February, 1775 and was immediately sent in 
circulation to the members on the next morning. The letter * runs 
as follows : — 

‘ Hon’ble Sir and Sirs, — It is with utmost concern I inform you 
of the death of the Vazir who departed this life an hour ago. 
Mr. Campbell and Capt. Stuart attended and dressed him till he 
died, but for two days past he took no medicine inwardly from them. 
The mother and the re.st of the family about him in their too great 
anxiety would not admit of anything but from themselves to be 
administered to him. 

His eldest son and presumptive successor the Nabob Mirza 
Ammany (Asaf-ud-Daulah) has applied to me for your support in 
his just rights, and my assistance with the troops if necessary, 

* For the Muhammadans this profession of faith is quite plain and short. It is 
this : ‘ I believe that there is no God, but God, and also that Muhammad is His 
Messenger. I believe in God, in His Angels, His Prophets, His Books, and in the 
Resurrection and also that evil and good come from God ’. 

®,Secrft O.C., 6th February, 1775, No. i. 
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which I have assured him of until I am honoured with your commands 
and instructions for my guidance on this occasion. I shall therefore 
remain here and give him every assistance and protection to the 
family in my power. 

At present all are in the utmost tranquillity in the town ; 
and I flatter myself that my presence here will be the means of 
preventing much disturbance from arising. I have etc.' 

The royal body was interred at Gulab-bagh with due solemnity. 
In this connection an account of the death of his royal consort 
Bahu Begam who outlived him by 41 years may, in fitness of things, 
be recorded here. This account has been taken from Hoey's 
Translation of the T arikh Farahbakhsh by Muhammad Faiz Bakhsh : — 

' About the year 1816 A.D, this venerable lady reached the age 
of 88 years. She had declined in strength very gradually. She 
used to go each year to her nephew's house in the first ten days of 
Muharram to see the tazia " of Imam Husain and return when 
she had recited the Fatiha. This year she prepared to go as usual 
but Darab Ali Khan, her eunuch minister, tried to prevent her on 
account of the fear of a chill in the cold weather ; but she was not 
desirous of breaking her early custom. She went, but caught a 
cold when returning home and a slight fever ensued, which in- 
creased daily, for '' the hord of Death with icy breath had entered 
in to kill The day before she died she said that the great Nawab 
(meaning Shuja-ud-Daulah, her husband) had come to take her. 
She repeated these words before Darab Ali Khan who was near her 
and passed away calmly amidst the tears and cries of her aged and 
sorrowing servants.' 

' Darab Ali Khan ^ who enjoyed her perfect confidence carried 
her venerated corpse to the river and washed it. She was borne 
with great respect and ceremony to the J awahir Bagh on the shoulders 
of the nobles of Faizabad ; around her bier walked servants scatter- 
ing silver and gold for the repose of her soul with a lavish hand that 
enriched the needy and relieved the poor. Darab Ali Khan opened 
the earth in the '' baradari " at the very spot where she used to sit, 
spread below her some sacred dust which had been brought from 
Karbala by pilgrims and laid her on it to rest ; a thousand men sat 
all night reading the sacred texts of the Quran till the day dawned 
and the shadows fled.' 

Perhaps there is now few in this generation who take any 
interest in these historical tombs. 

^ In this connection it may be mentioned that Darab Ali Khan was a natural 
eunuch. He was a native of Rasulabad. He was bought by Bahu Begum while. 
an infant. 




MR. K. P. JAYASWAL ON THE BHARASIVAS ' (I) 

By (Miss) Karuna Kana Gupta, M.A. 

‘ The history of India, 150 A.D -350 A.D. ’ by Mr. Jayaswal 
appeared first as a paper in the J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XIX, pts. I-IIL 
It has afterwards been published as a book by the Punjab Sanskrit 
Book Depot. 

As its name indicates, this article deals with a period hitherto 
known as one of the darkest ages of Indian History. Mr. Jayaswal 
has tried to throw much light on it by suggesting numerous new 
solutions of old problems and quite a number of new theories. 
Though his work falls into four parts : (i) the Bharasivas, (2) the 
Vakatakas, (3) the Guptas, and (4) Southern India during 150-350 
A.D., it is the first, the Bharasivas, that constitute the central theme 
of his paper, and his best emphasis is laid on their history. We 
shall in this paper proceed to examine in what directions he has 
increased the existing knowledge about them. We say ‘ existing ’, 
because although Mr. Jayaswal declares that he has not seen a line 
about the Bharasivas in any text-book (p. 4), there is an admirable 
summary-account of them in Dr. Raychaudhuri’s Political History 
of Ancient India, p. 328 (3rd edition),* which contains all the infor- 
mation that we had possessed about the Bharasivas before the 
publication of Mr. Jayaswal’s article. 

Dr. Raychaudhuri's account of the Bharasivas runs as follows : — 

‘ several V^ataka records mention Bhavanaga, King of 

the Bharasivas, whose grandson's grandson Rudrasena II was a 
contemporary of Chandragupta II, and who accordingly, must 
have flourished long before the rise of the Gupta Empire. Some 
idea of the great power of Bhavanaga's dynasty and the territory 
over which they ruled may be gathered from the fact that they 
performed ten A^vamMha sacrifices and were " besprinkled on the 
forehead with the pure water of (the river) Bhagirathi that had 
been obtained by their valour”. The performance of ten Asva- 
medha sacrifices indicates that they were not a feudatory family 
owing allegiance to the Kushanas.’ 

Now Mr. Jayaswal’s main theses about the Bharasivas may be 
summarized as follows : — 


^ The pj^es referred to in this paper indicate, unless otherwise stated, the pages 
of Mr. Jayaswal’s paper published in the J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XIX. 

* This has already been pointed out by Mr. Atul Krishna Sur, in Vol. I of 
Indian Cidture, p. 114. 
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(1) The Bharasivas were the leaders of Indian National War of 
Independence against the Kushanas (p. 50). Almost the whole of 
Northern India as well as large tracts of Southern India (up to 
Andhradesa, p. 176) were included within their empire (pp. 55, 
176, 181). After them this vast dominion passed over to the Vaka- 
takas through a marriage alliance. Samudragupta in his turn, 
inherited it from the latter when he conquered Rudradeva (mentioned 
in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription) who was no other than the 
Vakataka King Rudrasena I (p. 32). The most characteristic feature 
of this period is therefore this continuity of the imperial tradition 
(pp. 3-5). And the most important fact to be noted in this connec- 
tion is, that the history of Hindu revival dates not with the rise 
of the Guptas, nor even with the Vakatakas, but with the Bharasivas, 
c. 150 A.D. (p. 4). 

(2) Since the Bharasivas were so powerful and important a 
dynasty, it is impossible that the Puranas should contain no 
reference to them. The Puranas do indeed mention them, though 
not as Bharasivas. Since they are identical with the Nagas, they 
are mentioned first as the Vidisa Nagas and then as the Navanagas 
of Mathura, Kantipuri and Padmavati (pp. 8-15). 

(3) A careful analysis of the hitherto unassigned coins of 
Northern India noted in Sec. X of Smith’s Catalogue of Coins, Indian 
Museum, pp. 205-206, show that they were issued by the Naga, i.e. 
Bhara^iva kings. It is possible to decipher the names of six kings 
on these coins (pp. 24-28). Besides, the symbols on the coins of 
Virasena of Mathura prove that he, too, was a Naga, i.e. a Bharasiva 
king (pp. 19-22). Thus we have the names of seven more Bharasiva 
kings besides Bhavanaga, who is mentioned in the Vakataka records. 

(4) The principle governing the Bharasiva empire was an entirely 
new one, not to be met with cither before or after them. It was 
based on a democratic principle including within it even a number 
of republics. These and the other subordinate States were allowed 
to maintain their own individuality even to the extent of striking 
their own coins (pp. 51-55). 

(5) The power and the noble principle of the Bharasivas brought 
the whole of India under the Bharasiva-Naga influence. The 
Vakatakas, the Pallavas and even the Guptas were first the feuda- 
tories or generals of the Bharasivas. They carved out their 
principalities only after the decadence of the latter (pp. 55, 176, 181, 
189). 

Thus we see that the whole of Mr. Jayaswal’s paper centres 
round two main propositions, viz. : (i) that the Bharasivas were 
great emperors, and (2) that they were identical with the Nagas. 
We shall therefore, at the very outset, discuss them one by one. 
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The author gives three reasons for taking the Bhara^ivas as a 
great imperial power : 

(1) Their performance of ten Asvamedhas, 

(2) their identity with the Nagas, and 

(3) their successful fight against the Kushanas. 

Now as to (i), the question arises ; does the ..performance of 
ten or more Asvamedhas constitute by itself the assumption of 
imperial power ? Dr. Bhandarkar and Mr. Atul Sur have already 
pointed out that it does not {Ind. Cult., Vol. I, pp. 114-118). ‘ 
In fact it appears that the period 4th-6th centuries A.D. saw 
an important change in the significance of this great ceremony. 
Whatever may be the actual fact, traditions, as recorded in later 
inscriptions, refer a large number of Asvamedha sacrifices to this 
period. The most interesting point to be noted is, that with the 
exception of Samudragupta and Kumaragupta, the only kings who 
have left definite proofs of having an empire, none of the other 
A^vamedhin kings seem to have performed less than ten.* The 
Visnukundin king Madhavavarman is credited with having per- 
formed eleven, and the Bharasivas ten. But Mayuravarman, the 
Kadamba king, surpassed them all, since he is known in later ages 
as the performer of eighteen Asvamedhas ! {E.C., VIII, Sk. 178.) 

Now no one would dream of taking any of these kings as 
supreme imperial rulers. Why should we then give more importance 
to the Bharasiva ceremonies? Does it not seem more probable 
that in these ages attempt was made to multiply the number of 
ceremonies to make up for the loss in real significance and 
importance ? As Dr. Bhandarkar has pointed out, the task would 
be very easy, if no ‘ digvijaya ’ accompanied the ceremony, and 
all that the king had to do was to multiply ten or eleven times 
the usual daksind given to the Brahmanas. 

Besides, there is one more point to be noted here. We do 
not even know for certain whether the Bharasivas really performed 
ten Asvamedhas or not. The only source of our information is. 


1 .'n Indian Culture, Vol. I, Oct., 1934, pp. 311-313, Mr. Dinesh Chandra 
Sarkai has tried to show by quoting several passages from the Brahmanas and other 
scriptures, that the Asvamedha was such an important ceremony even in the earliest 
times, that its performance would always prove a King to be really imperial. We 
do not think that the passages he quotes make our contention invalid. The 
Asvamedha certainly had a great imperial significance in the old days. But in the 
period under review it must have lost that importance. Otherwise it would not have 
been repeated so often. 

® Even Samudragupta, who is known simply as ‘ the restorer of the Asvamedha ’ 
in his son’s inscriptions, is called Anekdivamedhaydjln in the Poona plates of 
Prabhava 1 %upta. (Bhandarkar’s List of North. Inscr., No. 1703.) 
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unfortunately, the Vakataka records, which were at least about a 
century later than Bhavanaga. Is it not possible that the actual 
fact was much exaggerated by them? The tradition recorded in 
inscriptions, as regards the ASvamedhas of the Visnukun^n and 
Kadamba kings, noted above, makes the probability very great. 

Thus two alternative solutions are open before us : (i) Either the 
sacrifice had lost so much significance in this period, as to make 
its repetition very easy ; (2) or the tradition about the numerous 
sacrifices represents a very great exaggeration of actual facts. lu 
neither case is it probable to infer that the Bharasivas were imperial 
rulers. 

2. In his discussion about the empire of the Bharasivas, 
Mr. J ayaswal has proceeded on the assumption that the BharaMvas 
were identical with the Nagas. Now, (i) can this identification be 
accepted as certain, and even if so, (2) have we proof enough to 
show that the Nagas themselves were really imperial ? We shall 
see that none of these questions can be answered in the affirmative. 
The fact that the name of the ONE Bharasiva King whom we know 
from the Vakataka inscriptions ends in Naga, does not necessarily 
prove that the Bharasivas were Nagas. Often enough we see 
such a name occurring in a dynastic list, even when the names of 
the remaining kings have no connection with the Nagas. (Cf. for 
instance No. 85 of Bhandarkar's List.) 

Secondly, even if we accept the Bharasivas to have been Nagas, 
there is nothing to prove that they were identical with the Nagas 
mentioned in the Puranas and famous in tradition. The names of 
the Somavaihsi Kings of Cuttack and of the early Kings of Nepal 
who are said to have belonged to the GopMa dynasty, all end in 
Guptas. But no one would be justified in inferring from this, that 
they all belonged to the Imperial Gupta dynasty. In fact, the 
name Naga seems to have denoted a great tribal stock from which 
arose a large number of dynasties, rather than one single royal 
line. They are known as early as 5th or 6th centuries before Christ * 
and continue to rule in scattered kingdoms as late as the nth 
century A.D.* The Bharasivas, if they were Nagas, might only 
have been one of such dynasties. Nor can we accept the two other 
reasons given by Mr. J ayaswal to support this part of his argument. 
He takes the name-ending ‘ Nandi ' of the Vidi^a Nagas and the 
adjective Vfsa given to them in the Vayu Purana to be an indica- 
tion of their Saiva faith. And since the Bharasivas were Saivas 
too, he accepts this identity of religion as a further proof of their 

* Cf. the d3mastic name Siiunaga, and the individual names such as Naga 
Darsaka, etc. 

* Bhandarkar’s List of Northern Ins., No. 1089. 
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identity with the Vidisa Nagas. Thirdly, Mr. Ja5^aswal finds an 
allusion to the Bharasiva-Vakataka alliance in the Puranic passage 
which refers to the rule of ^isuka, the daughter’s son of one of the 
Vidisa Kings, in Purikancanaka. He is further strengthened in his 
behef by the fact that Vindhyasakti and Pravira, generally identified 
with Vindhyasakti and Pravarasena of the Vakataka dynasty, are 
mentioned immediately after this episode. But Vrsa used as an ad- 
jective may well mean ‘powerful like a Vrsa’ , instead of ‘an adherent 
of ^aivism ’. Nor would the termination Nandi prove conclu- 
sively that the holders of these names were ^aivas. As for the 
remaining suggestion, it certainly does look tempting, but the most 
important objection to the theory is, that ^isuka, according to the 
Puranas, is only the Sixth King after the ‘ end of the family of 
^uhgas ’. Now it is very difficult to realize what the Puranas 
actually mean by the end of the family of the 6uhgas. But tenta- 
tively, we may take it to mean, as Mr. Jayaswal has done (p. 10) 
the period of Andhra conquest of Magadha, when as the Puranas 
say elsewhere (Pargiter, p. 71), the K^vas were wiped out together 
with all that was left of the Suhgas, i.e. c. 27 B.C. The Sixth King 
after 27 B.C. would reign in the last part of the ist c. A.D. But 
Rudrasena II, the grandson of the Bharasiva king, must be referred 
to the 4th century A.D. ! 

Mr. Jayaswal tries to meet this difficulty by interpreting the 
phrase te trayas-tu vai (Pargiter, Dynasties of Kali Age, p. 49, 1 . 9) 
as three unes of Kings, instead of three kings, as Mr. Pargiter has 
done (op. cit., p. 73). But this is far from being conclusive. 

Of course it may be said that the Suhgas might have continued 
to rule in Vidisa long after the Andhra conquest of Magadha. If 
this were definitely proved, the force of our objection would, of 
course, disappear. But since we have no ground for believing this 
at present, we must not proceed to argue anything on its strength. 

Besides, there is another problem. Why should the Puranas 
refer to the Bharasivas under a different name than what was used 
by themselves and others in contemporary inscriptions ? It is 
absolutely certain from the Vakataka records that at the time of 
the marriage-alfiance at least, the dynasty of Bhavanaga was famous 
as the Bharasivas ! 

Secondly, even if it were possible to prove that the Bharasivas 
and the Vidisa Nagas were the same, this would not prove their 
identity with the Nava Nagas, who appear to be quite a different 
fine. Mr. Jayaswal takes the Vidisa Nagas, the Bharasivas, the 
Nava Nagas of Champavati and the seven Nagas of Kantipuri- 
Mathura (or Kantipuri and Mathura) to be one and the same. 
But that the Puranas meant the last two as entirely distinct lines, 
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is apparent from the fact that they distinguish between the two by 
speaking of the first as a dynasty of 9 kings, and of the second as of 7. 

The main fallacy in Mr. Jayaswal’s argument lies in the fact, 
that he takes all the Nagas as coming under one and the same 
dynasty. This is his main reason for believing in the imperialism 
of the Bhara^ivas and the Nagas, as well as in the democratic principle 
governing the Bhara^iva-Naga empire. This, again, is his ground for 
taking the Bharasivas as the leaders of the Indian revolt against the 
Kushanas. The fact, however, is, that we know with certainty only 
of a number of Naga kings in different parts of India just after the 
downfall of the Kushanas. Dr. Raychaudhuri noted it and wrote ; 
‘ The prevalence of Naga rule over a considerable portion of Northern 
and Central India in the 3rd and 4th century A.D. is amply attested 
by epigraphic evidence ’ (p. 328, Pol. Hist. An. Ind., 3rd ed.) .... 
The Yue-chi Kingdom of Tien-tchou (i.e. India proper) probably 
disappeared in the 4th century, being conquered by the Nagas 
{Ibid., p. 327). Mr. Jayaswal also notes the same fact, but instead 
of being content with the simple and general conclusion of Dr. Ray- 
chaudhuri, derives from it his manifold views about Naga imperialism. 

His views about the extent and the liberal principles governing 
the Bharasiva empire are specially worth noting. He takes, as we 
have mentioned above, all the Naga kingdoms as parts of the 
Bharasiva empire. Next he points out that all the intervening 
territory, between these several places where the coins and inscrip- 
tions of the several Naga kings have been found, must have belonged 
to the Bharasivas also. This enables him to declare that the 
predecessors of the Imperial Guptas, as well as the Vakatakas and 
the Pallavas, were originally feudatories of the Bharasiva (pp. 55, 
181, 176, 189). But this method of reasoning cannot be regarded as 
convincing. What is more important, during this period many 
of these different states issue coins in their own names and their 
inscriptions contain no reference to any suzerain power. Mr. J ayaswal 
himself speaks of the Malavas, the Yaudheyas and the Kunindas 
as re-striking their coins in this period (p. 54). According to 

Mr. J ayaswal ‘ the peculiar tree-symbol of the Bhara^va 

coins is met with on several republican coins of this period ’ (p. 54 
n. i) and this ‘ connection ’ between their coins and those of the 
Nagas, is to him evidence enough to prove that the former were 
really feudatories of the Nagas. But even an exact copy of a coin-type 
by contemporary kings would by no means prove that they were 
subordinate to the issuer of the original type.* Thus we cannot 


^ Cf. Camb. Anc, Hist, of India, p. 457, the coins of Timarchus are an ‘un- 
blushing imitation ’ of the coins of Eukratides. 
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accept Mr. Jayaswal’s theory that the Malavas, Yaudheyas, etc. 
were included within the Bharaiiva empire and were generously 
allowed by the latter to issue their own coins, etc. 

Thus a careful analysis of the known data about the Bharasivas 
and the Nagas shows that there is no definite proof about the existence 
of the empire either of the Bharasivas, or of the Nagas — nor of 
the identity of these two dynasties. There certainly was a Naga 
period of Indian History roughly coinciding with the period 2nd to 
4th centuries A.D., in the sense that during this age, many of the 
kingdoms of Northern and Central India were ruled by Naga princes, 
and some of the southern lines had Naga connections. A Naga 
tribal wave seems to have deluged most parts of India about this 
period. But there is nothing to show that any of these Naga 
dynasties exercised an imperial rule over large parts of India from 
a common centre. The Nava Nagas might have been influential 
rulers, traditionally famous as they are. But they, too, were far 
from being emperors in any sense of the word. Similarly, beyond 
the simple fact that the Bharasivas were important and powerful 
kings (which has already been noted by Dr. Raychaudhuri) it is 
impossible, with the evidence available at present, to say anything 
more about them, specially as regards their imperialism. 

There is one more point that we should like to note in 
Mr. Jayaswal's history of the Bharasivas. He has prepared a hst 
of Bharasiva kings, consisting of Virasena of Mathura and six 
other names which, he declares, he has been able to read on some of 
the unassigned coins, Sec. X, C.I.M., I. The author includes 
Virasena in the list because he proposes to have discovered a Naga 
symbol on some of Virasena’s coins. We have examined the coins 
referred to by Mr. Jayaswal (pp. 20-21), but unfortunately, cannot 
agree with him. For example, in coin No. i,' what he takes to 
be a Naga symbol, may well be a tree-stem, as pointed out by other 
numismatists who have dealt with the coin. It is unwise to derive 
important conclusions from such a flimsy ground. 

Besides, as we have pointed out above, even if Virasena were 
a Naga, this would by no means prove him to be a Bharasiva. 

Similarly, we are obliged to reject his entire list, firstly because 
his decipherment of the other six names are far from being definite ; 
and secondly, there is nothing to indicate that the ‘ tree in raiUng ’- 
symbol was a special mark of the Bharasiva mints as Mr. J ayaswal 
believes. Mr. Jayaswal does so, because he reads the Devasa coins 
(C.I.M., I, p. 206) as belonging to one Nava (p. 18) and which he 
says bear the same Kausambi symbols. According to him, this Nava 


‘ Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, PI. VIII, Fig. 18. 
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was the founder of the Nava Naga dynasty, which was so called 
after him, and not because it contained g kings, as is generally be- 
lieved (p. 19). But the successive mention by the Puranas of the 
9 Nagas and the 7 Nagas almost certainly indicates that in these 
cases, the words nava and sapta were intended as numeral adjectives. 

Besides, it is well known that coin-symbols in India often 
denoted special localities instead of individual hues, and were used 
by kings of entirely different dynasties as they came to rule over, the 
locality by conquest, or otherwise.* The Bactro-Greek coins afford 
ample examples of this fact. How then can it be possible to infer 
that kings using the palm-tree symbol belonged to the Naga 
dynasty only because such a symbol occurs on the coins of a king 
who might have been a Naga ? 

We see, therefore, that firstly, it is impossible to accept the 
data of Mr. Jayaswal, and secon^y, even if it were accepted, it 
would be impossible to agree with his conclusions. Thus we are 
bound to reject his list and take Bhavanaga as the only Bharasiva 
king whose name is definitely known to us. 

As to the later history of the Bharasivas, Mr. J ayaswal believes 
that through the marriage-alliance they passed under the rule of 
the Vakatakas. According to him, this fact is absolutely certain, 
since in the Balaghat plates, Rudrasena I, the grandson of 
Pravarasena I through the Bharasiva princess is ‘ expressly called 
the Bharasiva-Maharaja ’ (p. 17). The text of the plates does indeed 
appear to give the epithet to Rudrasena I. But Mr. Jayaswal has 
quietly overlooked Kielhorn’s evidently correct suggestion that the 
epithet Bharasivanam-Maharaja refers in reality not to Rudrasena 
but to Bhavanaga, and that here the phrases containing the reference 
to the latter have been left out through mistake {E.I., IX, p. 270). 
A glance at the other Vakataka records reveals the truth of this 
suggestion. The fact that the Balaghat Plates contain no royal 
grant but are plates merely ready for such use, add to the force of 
the probability. 

Mr. Jayaswal’s views as regards the Guptas and the Vakatakas 
we reserve for consideration in a future paper. 


* The palm-tree, or ' tree-in-railing ’ symbol was regarded as the symbol of 
Kausambi by former numismatists. 



AN IMPORTANT HISTORICAL FEATURE IN THE 
ANGUTTAR A -NIKAYA 

By Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids 

So far as I know, Dr. Law’s brief assay at a valuation of the 
Fourth Nikaya, in his History of Pali Literature (i, p. 190), deserves 
to be called a pioneer statement. I say this none the less gladly 
for this further remark, that I disagree with most of what he has 
there said. For instance, for me, the Anguttara-Nikaya never was 
‘ a breaking up of the longer discourses in the two first Nikayas 
nor was its positive purpose that of emphasis, gained ' by repeatedly 
dinning’ the fragments ‘into the ears of the hearers’. My own 
conclusion is, that the first two Nikayas were more likely compiled 
from much that survives in the Fourth, so frequent in the two are 
patched-in intrusions. And for the dinning by repetition I substi- 
tute the inclusion, at a season of far-summoned revision (such as 
we read of), of the variant versions of Sayings (brought from different 
avdsa’s, or settlements of the Order), in cases where it was only the 
form of exposition that varied, but where the doctrinal teaching 
passed muster. I drew attention to this prominent feature in the 
Anguttara, in introducing the Pali Text Society’s translation of the 
Nikaya, Vols. II (1933) and III (1934). And I wrote: ‘For me 
these variants are a lively reminder of (a) the long-lived oral nature 
of the teaching, (6) the tether long permitted to the exponent to 
make his own exposition of a text, (c) the various and mutually 
isolated conditions of place under which the teaching went on, 
{d) the felt need of revision to which such conditions would eventually 
give rise ’. 

Again, I cannot agree that ‘ a definite scheme of its own ’ 
— beyond that of its progressively numbered groups {nipdta’s), 
somewhat artificially prolonged, and petering out as eleven (instead 
of the ' lucky ’ ten)— is ‘ worked out ’ in the Nikaya. Were there, 
as is suggested, a definite twofold Vinaya, or disciplinary system, 
monk and lay, we should have had the Suttas in all the nipdta’s 
grouped under one or the other head. The opposite is the case. 
Many Suttas teach what is equally good for both monk and layman. 
And in each Vagga Suttas about laymen and la3^omen are mixed 
with Suttas about members of the Order. None the less it remains 
to Dr. Law’s credit, that his is the initial attempt to discuss the 
work as a whole. Let it be my privilege, in this Journal, to go a 
step further. 
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The main thing that starts to the eye in the Anguttara is, not 
that it presents doctrines in arithmetic progression — this is to a 
small extent practised in all five Nikayas ‘ except the Third — ^but 
that the entire work is so compiled. And it is fairly evident, that 
the compilers intended the groups to include everything that was of 
doctrinal importance at the time when they were engaged now on 
one nipdta, then on the next. There is, so far as I can find, nothing 
in the Commentaries declaring, that the compilers had restricted 
the numbered contents to matters of secondary importance, or 
selected among such as were of fir.st importance. 

Hence we should confidently expect to find, in this and that 
nipdta, certain formulas, associated with certain numbers, which 
Pali Buddhism, that is, so called Hinayana Buddhism, has held and 
holds to belong to the very teachings of the Founder, or Founders, 
and which it acclaims as the most central, the most fundamental 
doctrines. Do we find these expectations borne out ? We do not. 

To which doctrines do I refer ? To the following : — 

Threes ; the three refuges, later called gems (rataiia), the 
three ‘ marks ’ [lakkhana) : anicca, dukkha, anattd. 

Fours : the four ariyan ‘ truths ' (or realities, sacca). 

Fives ; the five aggregates [khandhd). 

Eights : the way as eightfold. 

Of these, the aggregates may not be claimed as central, but 
they are emphatically held to have been the founder's teaching. 
Certain other numbered doctrines, claimed to be original if not 
central, I will take later. I have not included any term for the 
summum bonum under the Ones, since a place in the Fours might 
be no less looked for in this connection. I will deal with it under 
the latter head. 

Now of all the numbered, so-called fundamental formulas 
tabulated above, not one occurs as a number-bearing item in the 
corresponding nipdta’ s of the Anguttara ! This is a strange thing, 
and surely needs some effort of explanation. If it leads Buddhists 
to become better acquainted with the contents of the Anguttara- 
nikaya than they at present seem to be, so much the better. If 
they cannot read Pah, the whole work can be read in German, in 
the Rev. Nyanatiloka’s translation, and all but the last two Nipatas 
can be read in English, in the Pali Text Society’s edition, called 
The Book of the Gradual Sayings, i-v.® And if, in seeking to verify 
this ‘ strange thing ’, they find I have erred, it is I who will appre- 

^ E.g. Digha-Nikaya, last 2 110s. ; Majjhima-Nikdya, Nos. 59, 102, 112, 115, 
117 (Chachakka), 

2 The last two will be published a year hence. 
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date the correction. The same holds of course in my being put wise 
by any one not a Buddhist. 

Bet us consider the items more closely. 

The Threes : The triad : Buddha, Dhamma, Sangha, does occur 
in the Tika-nipata, but not anywhere as an item entitling to a Sutta. 
Thus it occurs in the delightful talk with, or rather to, Visakha.^ 
Here the titular Three is the three kinds of feast — or fast-day 
(uposatha), elsewhere and elsewise considered under the Eights. 
This inclusion here certainly implies, that when the Visdkha-talk 
took its standardized form, probably at the Patna Revision, 3rd 
century B.C., it was customary to refer to that triad, as triad of a 
fixed order : B., Dh. and S. But had the triad then assumed the all- 
importance betrayed in it elsewhere, especially in the Commentaries, 
where every one begins with a dedication to it, we should surely 
have found it at the head of the Threes, and not halfway through 
its 163 Suttas. 

Next : the ‘ marks ’ triad, so dinned into us at the present 
day, especially the third, does occur in the Threes, but not till 
Sutta 134. Nor is it then listed, as are most of the Suttas, with 
‘ There are these three — ’, nor under any such distinctive title as 
' marks ’, which would not be recognized as descriptive. The 
English translator has discovered a title which he renders ‘ Appear- 
ance probably from uppdda, uppatti} This throws emphasis 
on to quite another matter, viz. the appearance of a man with a 
mandate as not being the creator of a new truth, when he is but 
the bearer of it. The phraseology is quite exceptional, and occurs, 
if I am right, only in the Sutta ‘ Paccaya ’ of the Samyutta-nikdya 
(Nidana-samyutta) . And I suggest that the P' ourth Nikaya borrowed 
it from the Third, or the reverse. It seems to betray the way in 
which some exponent of original mind had worded now this doctrine, 
now that, his wording becoming the vogue in his day and place, 
and that his forcible method of expounding such lived on, his name 
not ‘ living for evermore ’. Had the teaching of the anicca, dukkha, 
anattd the importance now given to it — an importance largely 
deriving from the tradition of the Samyutta-bhanakas — the triad 
would certainly have been listed as number two in the Tika-nipata 
and under its present title. 

Shall we now inquire whether, in the other numbered lists of 
the Nikayas, the treatment is similar ? I refer to the last two 
Dlgha Suttantas : Sangiti and Dasuttara, and the ‘ Boy -questions ’ 


‘ Leon Feer omitted the udddna's (titles) from his text. Rev. N}'anatiloka 
has ‘ Die drci Merkmalc des Daseins ’, but this is probably his own appropriation 
of the current ecclesiastical name for the formula. 
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of the Khuddakapdtha in the Fifth Nikaya. The answer is soon 
stated : In not one of the Threes in these lists does either of the 
triads : the Refuges, the Marks, occur ! Here, from the standpoint 
of Buddhists and writers on Buddhism, is surely a strange thing. 

We come to the Fours : in the Anguttara's Catukka-nipata the 
‘ four ariyan truths ’ tetrad does not occur as one among the Fours, 
either in substance, or under the name saccdni. Incidentally 
(Sutta 186 out of the 271) the Four occur once as illustrating the 
meaning of ‘ a learned, wise man ’, but without the term saccdni. 
This omission recurs four times in other incidental references to the 
Four : in the Eights and Nines. In both the Sangiti and Dasuttara 
the tetrad occurs once, and that in an interesting way. In the former, 
the four are inserted, not as ‘ truths ’ but as ‘ knowledges ’ [hdndni), 
as variants or doubles of four quite different knowledges. In the 
latter, the tetrad is placed, not first, but as penultimate, the last 
item being the four ‘ fruits ’ of the four ‘ ways What does this 
suggest ? In the Khuddakapatha, the fourth question is answered 
by ‘ Cattari ariyasaccani ’. But in the Tens of the Anguttara we 
find the teacher, the Kajangalan nun, explaining these as the Four 
Stations of Mindfulness. The Commentary refers to this as the 
answer ‘at some place’ (kaUhaci), to ‘the four nutriments (dhdra) 
as the answer (taught) at ’ some (other) place, but votes that ‘ here ’ 
(idha), whatever that may imply, the four ariyan truths are meant. 
We are left wondering whether any of the three was in the original 
catechism. But there can be no doubt which of the three had won, 
when the Commentary was by Buddhaghosa recast into Pali. 

I have said above, that the goal, end, or summuni bonimi of 
Buddhism might be expected to occur as a Four, no less than as a 
One. I mean, that in the First or ‘ Benares ’ Utterance {Dhamma- 
cakkappavattana-siitta) we find the unitary term : attha, pushed out. 
Two side-issues have been defined as ‘ not belonging to attha ’. 
The alternative choice called ‘ middle way ’ implicitly does belong 
to attha. But explicitly we are told, it conduces, not to attha, 
but to four things : enfightenment {sanibodhi), supernormal know- 
ledge (abhihhd), quietude (upasamd), waning out (nibbdna). As I 
have said elsewhere, this editing reveals (a) the changed, the more 
literary value that had come over the word attha, resulting in 
ambiguity and a religious worsening of the term, (6) the evidence in 
the substitutes, taken in pairs, of (i) the grown vogue of mental 
or intellectual terms, (2) the grown vogue of monasticism. We get 
the positive tenn ‘ belonging to attha ’ repeatedly in the Eka-nipata, 
as well as the negative. And we get once there the term nibbdna. 
But to neither attha nor nibbdna is given the title and attention of 
a separate Sutta. 
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Neither, so far as I can see, are the four substitutes of attha 
given the title of a Sutta in the Fours. I find sambodhi and nibbdna 
referred to as ultimate end, but not as linked together, or with the 
other two. I only find them so linked, not as a Four, but under a 
Sutta in the Ones. And then they have become not four but seven ! 
The three additions are revulsion {nibbidd) passionlessness {virago), 
stopping {nirodha), wherein the monastic vogue takes the lead of 
the two, viz. five out of the seven. 

The Eights : here is perhaps the most interesting anomaly of 
all. The way as eightfold does not occur as a group of eight in either 
the Anguttara Eights, nor in those of the Sangiti, nor in those of the 
Dasuttara. It is however the reply to the Khuddakapatha question : 
‘ The eight, what (are they) ? ’ Eet us reconsider this backwards. 

The Kajangalan nun’s reply (and be it remembered that her 
teaching here is said to have been endorsed by the founder as what 
he would himself have said) is, not the usual way-anga’s, but eight 
mundane matters,* about which the world revolved: gain, fame, 
blame, pleasure and their opposites. The Commentator is heedful 
of her high status, but maintains, that the right attitude with regard 
to the eight implies an end-making of ill, the goal of the way, and 
that hence a fortiori the bigger ‘ eight ’ is meant. He was indeed 
right, that the way was a bigger thing than any eight mundane 
considerations, but he does not see, that neither do the eight anga’s 
usually taught exhaust the real meaning of the way. It was a 
skilful exegesis on behalf of the values of his da}', but it does not 
take us very far. 

In the Dasuttara the eightfold way is listed second, and with 
the verb which is invariably linked with the way ; it is ‘ to be made- 
to-become ’. This verb is relatively meaningless, when the eight 
properties are tacked on. It is when we see, in this great figure, 
the great adventure that life is, in the religious vision, for each man 
and woman, that it means wayfaring in the becoming a More in 
the yet unattained, — it is then that the causative verb comes into 
right perspective. Each has to make his own way, grow in his own 
wa}^ The Commentary makes no statement about either way or 
verb. 

In the Sangiti, however, as I have pointed out elsewhere,* we 
have the Eight anga’s without the Way, first as ‘ wrongnesses ’ 
then as ‘ rightnesses ’ {sammatta). The Commentary passes this by. 

The Anguttara Fhghts present a similar suggestion to us, that 
the phrase ‘ ariyo atthangiko maggo ’ was, at the date of final 


^ Lokadhammd, also in vSangiti and Anguttara. 
® E.g. Manual, S.P.C.K., p. 127. 
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compilation, not yet accepted as a fixed formula. Thus, there is 
in them the titular atthangika, but it is applied only to the eight- 
fold profit of the uposatha (fast or feast day). This term, then, 
was ready to hand. But under anga’s as eight we find no ‘ magga ’, 
but the following : — ^the qualities of a royal thoroughbred used as 
figure, the qualities of a master-thief and the qualities, good or bad, 
eight each, of arable soil. In the human quahties, of which these 
last are figures, we get the eight wrongnesses and rightnesses, as 
named in the Sangiti, but no attempt is made to group the latter 
eight under the term ‘ ari5'an eightfold way '. In the verses, however, 
following the Sutta, the Magga just shows its face, anticipating, as 
it were, the association with the eight qualities of a somewhat later 
date : — 

Knowing the world 
In verity, he grasps the vision won. 

And coming to the winning of the way. 

He fares with mind that has accomplished. 

But this is not all. Earlier in the Eights, in a ' psychic ’ con- 
versation between the Founder and the governor of the Asuras, 
eight wonderful (jualities of the ocean are discussed, and made to 
illustrate the qualities of what had come to be called dhamma- 
vinaya. Among these are seven ratana’s (gems), compared with the 
ten kinds of gems in the ocean, and here, in what came to be called 
the ‘ hodhipakkhiyd dhanimd ’ , the things pertaining to enlighten- 
ment, we find the ‘ eightfold ariyan way ’. The ‘ things ' are stated 
in the tidy numerically progressive way of the Digha (Mahapari- 
nibbana-Suttanta), not in the order of the Samyuita (Mahavagga), 
where the way, as one item, is put first, yielding the lucky number 
of 30, and not the unpromising 37 of later literature. The Sutta, 
stripped of its psychic frame, occurs in the Cullavagga of the Vinaya 
and in the Uddna of the Khuddaka-nikdya. I do not see it in the 
Visuddhi-magga, bttt the ocean-similes are given in the Milinda, 
with just ‘Way’ put first among the ‘gems’, and followed by a 
quite different list ! 

It is hard to reconcile the orderly catalogue of those seven 
lists of ‘ things ’ with the ignoring of ‘ eightfold way ’ as deserving 
a place, and a leading place, in the Eights items, where it would 
have been thus introduced ; . . . Atth’imdni angdni ariyo atthasamhito 
maggo. Katame attha 7 Or atthehi angehi samanndgato ariyo maggo, 
or the like. The only reasonable conclusion is, that in the Asura 
Sutta (No. XIX), as in other Suttas of other Nipatas, the reference 
to the way as ‘ ariyan eightfold ’ is the work of final revision, perhaps 
not till the Pitakas were committed to writing, perhaps earlier. 
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For the original compiler-s of the oral Eights, the way meaning, 
as it then did, virtually the whole of their teaching, standing as it 
did for their dhamma, their religion, was not yet tied up in a parcel 
of eight. For the final editors, it had come to be so tied up. 

Tied up with its eight anga’s — a quaintly inadequate list for the 
right way of life, ‘ wisdom ’ and ‘ amity ’ both omitted — the Way has 
undergone the same fate as attha, the original goal of the Way. 
Attha in the Vinaya is distinguished as ‘ of this life ’ {ditthadhamma) 
and ‘ of other worlds ' {sampardyika). The Way, in the Anguttara 
is called ‘ of other worlds ’ (p. 285). The ‘ Blessed One ’ is cited 
as teaching the latter.* In course of time, we see both attha and 
magga as matters of this life only. Attha stands for ‘ meaning 
matter, case’ only; and ‘Way’ fades out from its mighty scope, 
become a study of qualities. 

I come back to the Fives, for the ' aggregates ’ (khandhd), 
though held as original in date, are not of central dogma. Com- 
parison here is again interesting. They form no item in the Pancaka- 
nipata ; but they are the ‘ five ’ in the Khuddakapdtha catechism, 
and they are listed in front rank in both Dtgha Suttantas, both as 
khandhd and as updddna-kkhandhd. 

I have ventured to give a different Five * in the little catechism, 
which need not here, from space-exigency, be repeated. The mode 
of the Digha entry shows the new importance given to the study of 
mind and of man as a plurality at the final adjustment of the Digha 
text, whether oral or written. The Anguttara treatment betrays 
that this importance was not yet conceded. I do find the five 
aggregates mentioned once in the Fives, and that in a peculiar way. 
Namely, in the parallel sayings called, in the Fives, ‘ The venerable 
Nagita ’, in the Eights, ‘ Homage ’. We have probabty one and the 
same traditional episode, handed down with different endings at 
different settlements, possibly ‘ finished off ’ by different revisors, 
with credit, I must add, to neither. And in the Fives’ version, the 
khandha's come into the concluding sentence. Not only in the opening 
remarks does this Sutta look ‘ fishy ’. 

Finally a word on the in- or ex-clusion of those other important 
bodhipakkhiya fists, among which the ‘ four ariyan truths, be it 
remembered, are not found. 

The seven states belonging to enlightenment appear as an item 
in No. XXIV of the Sevens. The five powers of (spiritual) sense 
{indtiyas), the five strengths {baldni) ; — all these are duly entered in 
the nipdtas of Sevens, and Fives. But there is this curious feature 


* Mahavagga VI. 

^ Minor Anthologies, vS.B.Ii., VII, Iiitrod. to Khp. 
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about the indriyas : they are entered in the Fives as, not indriyas, 
but dhammas, and are only called indriyas in one of the Sixes, 
when a sixth irrelevant item is tacked on to them : dsavakkhaya. 
Elsewhere in the Nikaya they have been inserted as indriyas and as 
five. 

But what of the three Fours in the bodhippakkhiyd dhammdt 
Here is another anomaly. The ‘ four right efforts ’ are duly listed 
in the Fours and early. But the ‘ four stations of mindfulness ’ and 
the ‘ four courses of psychic potency ’ are not duly listed in the 
Fours as such, but only from the nipdta of the Fives onward. And 
at the very tail of the Fours both of them, with ‘ the right efforts ', 
are brought in, not under those titles, but as three of ‘ four things ’ 
which, if ‘ made become lead to a deeper knowledge of passion 
(or lust, rdga). The term satipatthdna occurs in the Fours, but 
not as a category, and in a curious irregular way, thus : ‘ by himself 
he makes mindfulness jjresent, and causes another to practise in 
station of mindfulness {satipatthdne). (The translator has slipped 
past this oddity.) 

The Sangiti is, I think, later in this, that those three Fours are 
duly named and placed at the head of its Fours. But the Dasuttara 
only recognizes the first of these. However, I do not think this 
Suttanta aimed at being all-inclusive. In the Sangiti the five 
indriyas are given a late place, but the halas none. The same is 
true of the Dasuttara. And the bojjhangas are given honourable 
place in both, and are the an.swer to the seventh question in the 
Khuddakapdlha. 

My sketchy investigation will only perhaps make appeal to the 
few who are interested in the birried mystery of the slow growth of 
the Pali Pitakas during epochs of changing religious values. The 
evidence suggested is but contributory, but it has been too long 
overlooked. It is .such evidence as we can now at least be preparing. 
With Walt Whitman let me say : — 

‘ When the materials are all prepared and ready, the 
architects shall appear.’ 
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[MAN’S INDEBTEDNESS TO PLANTS] 

By Girija Prasanna Majumdar 

Here the term toilet is used in its general sense, -to mean the 
process of dressing. The idea of dres.sing is comprehended in the 
oft recurring Pali stock expression— tnald-gandha-vilepana- 
dhdtana-mandana-vibhusana-Uhdnd. Going by this expression, 
the term dressing is to be interpreted in the sense of all processes 
and materials that go to constitute the art of wearing, anointing 
and decorating, — all as means of beautifying the person. In this 
expression mala ‘ — flower garland is mentioned as a typical material 
for wearing as a personal ornament; gandha — scents as materials 
for use as cosmetics, and vilepana — ointment as material for [jersonal 
decoration.® 

According to another Pali stock list met with in the Nikayas,® 
the processes of dressing comprise the following items in the main, 
the list claiming not to be exhaustive : — 

(1) Ucchadanain— anointing the body with perfumes ; 

(2) Parimaddanam — rubbing, kneading, shampooing ; 

(3) Nahapanani— bathing, washing ; 

(4) Sambahanam — rubbing, shampooing ; 

(5) Adasam — ^using mirror, looldng at the image of one’s face ; 

(6) Anjanatn — using colly rium for the eye ; 


* As early as in the Vedic texts we find use of garlands {sraja) as a means of 
jKrsonal decoration, R.V., iv, 38. 6; v, 53. 4; vii, 47. 15 ; 5O. 3; A.V'., i, 14. i; 
§at. Brah., xiii, 5. 4. 2 ; lotus-wreathed Asvins, R.V., i, 184. 3. 

* MalagaudhavLlepanadharana-mandanavibhusanattliana veramani-sikhapadairi 
samadiyami (8). Maladmi dharanadihi yathasarnkhyam yojetabbani. Tattha 
mold ti yam kinci pupphajataiii, vilepamn ti yain kifici vilepanatthain pimsitva 
patiyittaip, avasesam sabbain pi vasacunnadhupanadikam gandhajatain ganiho ; 
tail! sabbam pi mandanavibhusanattham na vattati, bhesajjatthan tu vattati, 
pujanatthan ca abhihataiii asadiyato na kenaci pariyayeiia vattati, — Khuddaka 
Patha witli commentary, pp. i, 37 — Smith. P.T.vS., 1915- 

® Seyyathidam ucchadanaiji parimaddanaiti naliapanai;i sambahanatp adasaiti 
anjanatn malavilepanam mukha-cunnakam mukhalepanam hatta-bandhaip sikha- 
bandhatn dandakaip nalikant khaggam chattam citrupalianain unhisani maniip 
vala-vijanaip odatani vattham di'gha-dasani — iti va iti evarupa mandanavibhusana- 
tthananuyoga pativirato Samano Gotama ti — D., i, i. 16— Brahmajala Sutta — 
Vol. i, p. 7 — Carpenter. See also Pali-English Dictionary — Rhys Davids and Stede, 

P.T.S., 1925. 
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(7) Mala-vilepanam — ^wearing garlands and using cosmetics ; 

(8) Mukha-cunnakam — ^using face-powders ; 

(9) Mukh^epanam — anointing one’s face ; 

(10) Hatta-bandham — ^wearing bracelet ; 

(11) Sikha-bandham — hair-dressing, combing ; 

(12) Dandakam — carrying walking stick for ornament ; 

(13) Nalikam — carrying a gun-like weapon ; 

(14) Khaggam — carrying a sword ; 

(15) Chattam — carrying an umbrella ; 

(16) Citrupahanam — ^wearing footwear ; 

(17) Unhisam — ^wearing a turban ; 

(18) Manim — wearing a diadem ; 

(19) Vala-vijanim — carrying a fan or cliauri ; and 

(20) Odatani vatthani digha-dasani — wearing embroidered 

and gaudy garment. 

The list is prepared evidently by keeping dressing of man in 
view as will appear from the following restrictions enjoined in the 
Vinaya texts on the Bhikkhus. They are forbidden to wear — ear- 
rings, ear-drops, strings of beads for the throat, girdles of beads, 
bangles, necklaces, bracelets, rings ; to smooth the hair with a comb, 
or with a shampooing instrument, with pomade, with hair-oil of 
beeswax ; to look at the image of their faces in a looking-glass ; to 
anoint their faces, to rub ointment, etc. into their faces, to put 
chunam on their faces ; to paint their bodies, and to paint their 
faces. They are also forbidden to enter the Arama with their 
sandals on, with sunshades held over them.’ 

The list is substantially the same in the case of dressing of 
women. Under the same Vinaya discipline the Bhikkhuni is 
forbidden to anoint her face, to rub ointments on to her face, to 
put chunam on to her face, to paint her body, to paint her face, 
etc., etc.* 

Ancient India made indeed sufficient advance so far as this 
aspect of civilization is concerned. Toilet here, as elsewhere, gave 
birth to a number of subsidiary arts, such as, weaving of garlands, 
preparation of betel-leaves, etc. Among the constituents of toilet 
we have principally to note various fragrant substances, hair-dye, 
garlands, flowers, incense, perfumes, scented oil, collyrium, anu- 
lepana (sandal paste, etc. for the body), alaktaka (lac-dye for the 
feet), etc., etc. 

The Su^ruta Saihhita lays down the following rules of conduct 
to be daily observed by an intelligent man (after leaving his bed) 


* Loc. cit., Cu., V, I ; V, 2 ; VIII, i ; — S.B.E., 20, pp. 66-71 ; 272. 
® Ibid., Cu., X, 10 ; S.B.E., 20, pp. 340-343. 
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seeking perfect health and sound body : (i) tooth-brushing, (2) use 
of eye- and mouth-washes, (3) use of collyrium, (4) chewing of 
betel-leaf, (5) sirobhyanga (anointing the head with oil), (6) pariseka 
(aflfusing the body), (7) combing, (8) anointing, (9) physical exercise, 
(10) utvartana (massaging), (ii) utsddana (rubbing), (12) utgharsana 
(rough rubbing), (13) batWg, (14) anulepana (anointing the body 
with scented paste), (15) wearing of gems, flowers, and clean clothes, 
(16) dlepa (besmearing the face with scented paste), (17) putting on 
shoes, (18) the shaving of hair and pairing of nails, (19) vdnavara 
(putting on armour), (20) wearing turban {usnisa), (21) carrying a 
stick [danda), (22) carrying an umbrella, (23) fanning with chowries 
{ydla vyajana), and (24) sambahana (shampooing).* 

The ^ukraniti definitely says ‘ One should have daily baths, 
use scents and decent clothing but should not be excessively gaudy ’ 
(III, 6, 7). It then goes on to mention explicitly the names of 
the arts to which it gave birth : ‘ The decoration of men and 
women by dress and ornaments is an art ’ (IV, iii, 135) ; ‘ the weaving 
of garlands, etc. constitutes an art ’ (IV, iii, 137) ; ® ‘ the making and 
preservation of betels constitute an art ’ (IV, iii, 198).* 

The Arthasastra gives a long list of fragrant substances for 
toilet preparations. The list is as follows : — 

Satana, gosirsaka, haricandana, tarnasa, grameruka, daivasa- 
bheya, aupaka, johgaka, taurupa, malayeka, kucandana, kalapar- 
vataka, kosakaraparvataka, sitddakiya, nagaparvataka, and sakola : 
these are all varieties of candana named after and obtained from 
different parts of India, such as Ceylon, S. India, Kamarupa, Assam 
and other parts ; they are characterized by pleasant smell, are 
adhesive to the skin, of mild smell, are retentive of colour and smell, 
tolerant of heat, absorptive of heat, and comfortable to the skin. 

The following are the varieties of agunt, each named after the 
place of its origin : J ohgaka, dohgaka, and parasamudraka (Ceylon) : 
they smell far and long, are of uniform smell, absorb heat, and 
are adhesive to the skin. 

The following varieties of Tailaparnikd (plants producing 
essential oils) are derived from Assam : Asoka-gramika, johgaka, 
grameruka, sauvarnakudyaka, purnadvipaka (all products of Kama- 
rupa) ; bhadrakiya, paralauhityaka, antarvatya, kaleyaka, and 


^ Loc. cit,, Cikitsasthana, Ch. xxiv ; Eng. transl. by K. E. Visagratiia. 

^ A class of people, by profession garland -weavers, mdldkara and mdlini, sprang 
out as an outcome of this art. This class, especially the mdlim played an important 
part in the later day drama. In the Buddhist literature, too, we find mention of 
garland-makers and flower-sellers. Buddhist India, p. 94 — Rhys Davids. 

3 S.B.H., XIII. 
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auttaraparvataka : ‘ their smell is lasting, no matter whether they 
are made into a paste, or boiled, or burned 

The Agnipufana describes eight processes by means of which 
the body of a person may be freed of bad smell * and thus appear 
pleasing to others. They are : ' by cleansing or washing, by gargling, 
by vomiting, by decorating the body with flowers and garlands, by 
heating, by burning incense-sticks, by fumigating and by using 
scents and perfumes. Washing is to be done with water containing 
leaves of wood-apple, vilva, mango, or karavira trees, or with musk 
water ; fumigation by nakha, kustha, dhana, mdnsi, snka, iaileyaja, 
saffron, shellac, sandal, agallochum, nirada, sarala, devakdstha, 
camphor, krdntd, vala, kunduru, scented gum, resin and irinivdsa. 
These drugs should be powdered together, and pasted with the 
juice of a sola tree, and then cut into sticks. Oils scented with 
tvaca, nddi, phala (nutmeg), saffron, granthi, iaileyaja, tagara, krdntd, 
cola, camphor, mdnsi, murdmdnsi, and kustha should be used before 
bathing. By using before bath the oil scented with equal measures 
of tvaca, saffron, murd, analada, and valaka weighing half as much 
as the latter substances, the body of a person is sure to emit the 
odours of the lotus. By dipping half of a tagara in it, the same 
oil will have the scent of jdti flowers ; while mixed with the powder 
of vakula flowers it will smell as such (iq-32). 

A powder made of pulverized eld, clove, kakkola, nutmeg, 
camphor, and jdlipatraka may be used for perfuming the mouth. 
The equal parts of tvaca and pdthya mixed with half part of camphor, 
should be kept in the mouths of damsels whereby they would have 
breaths scented as the flowers of Ndgavalli {33-40).’ It is clear 
from these prescriptions that the hygienic notions were greatly 
developed at the period when the Agnipurana was composed. 

The Brhatsamhita * is more elaborate in its description of toilet. 
The ingredients used in toilet preparations comprise, among others, 
— kasturi, jdtiphala, mdlati, tamdla, ndgakeiara, harenuka, kustha, 
jatdmdhsi, priyahgu, mrndla, mala, gandhamula, pitacandana, 
haridrd, mahjisthd, yastimadhu, vaca, dhdnyaka, maruvaka, murvd, 
sarjarasa, guggula, Idksd, dmalaka, vibhitaka, sunthi, marica, pippaii, 
kakkola, darpa, mdtulanga, padma, and so on and on. 

It then gives some special recipes for the preparations of such 
items as hair-dye {keiarahjanam), perfumed oil {sugandha tailam), 


1 Loc. cit., Ch. XI, 78-79, pp. 90-91. (Eng. ed., 1915.) 

* Cf. I 

* Loc. cit., Ch. 224, § 1 . 19-40, pp. 802-803 ; Eng. cd. For details and other 
recipes see these pages. 

‘ Loc. cit., Ch. 76, 1-37, Gandhayukti, pp. 941-960. 
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scented water for bath {gandhodaka), perfuming the mouth (mukha 
vdsa), cosmetics, preparation of betel, etc. etc. I^et us deal with 
them one by one : 

Hair-dye. — ‘ Garlands, sweet scents, frankincense, clothes and 
ornaments, and paste, etc. — all these things of luxury do not become 
a man with white hairs {sraggandhadhtipdmbarabhiisanddyam na 
iobhaU suklaiiroruhasya) : this is why one should dye one's white 
hairs artificially. Besides, over and above, black hairs intensify 
the beauty of the eye ’. i. 

‘ Rice of kodrava paddy should be mixed with iron-dust in an 
iron vessel, boiled in water, and when the mixture is condensed one 
should besmear one’s head with it and then should cover the head 
for two praharas (6 hours) with leaves of dkanda, and then one 
should wash away this head-paste and besmear one’s head again 
uith the paste of dmalaka fruit and cover the head with dkanda 
leaves for another six hours, after which the new paste should be 
washed away ; through this process white hairs are made black ’ (2-3). 

But the recipes given in the Sarhgadhara Paddhati ’ are even 
more elaborate : 

‘ One should take six parts of triphald (three myrobalans), two 
parts of pomegranate root, three parts turmeric, powder them and 
mix them together with one part of gruel of sasfhika-iict and should 
add to it twenty parts of the juice of bhrngardja. Then the com- 
pound thus obtained should be placed in an iron vessel and covered 
with an iron lid. This vessel should be placed for a month in a 
pit filled with horse-dung. Then it should be taken out, and the 
contents of it mixed with milk should be applied to the head (of 
the man) and the space on the forehead between the eye-brows. 
The parts thus besmeared should be covered with the leaves of the 
castor-oil plant. He should go to sleep during the night (in this 
condition), and rise and take his bath early next morning. Then 
his hairs will grow as black as black-bees.’ 3055-3059. 

‘ A man’s hair wUl remain eternally black as black-bees if the 
aforesaid preparation be applied to his head three times in succession 
at an interval of seven days.’ 

‘ The whiteness of a man’s hair is surely removed if he drinks 
only milk and takes snuff made up of sesame mixed with dead- 
sea fruit oil.’ 

‘ Again, the whiteness of a man’s hair is removed if he uses the 
oil of any of the following: Vihhitaka, nimba, kumhhdri, Hvaseta 
(harifakt), and kdkini. 


Atha keiaraniamm, slokas 3055-3072 ; edited by Peterson, Vol. I, Bombay. 

i888. 
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‘ The same result is obtained by the use of a paste made up of 
iyama, tagara, karccura, niia and sulphur, or by the fumigation of 
the hairs with molasses.’ 

‘ Leaves and roots of kakint, sahacara, rhizomes of ketakt, 
bhrnga dried under shade and decoction of triphald — all these should 
be thrown in oil in an iron pot, and the pot itself should be kept 
under the ground for a month. The application of this oil makes 
even hairs as white as the flowers of Mia, as black as black-bees.’ 

‘ A piece of thin lead-plate should be wrapped with a piece of 
cloth besmeared with the ashes of grain, and this lead-plate then 
should be placed in an iron pot and covered. The pot should after- 
wards be placed in the midst of cow-dung for five months and it 
should be taken out when its contents have been liquefied. The 
compound then should be applied to the head and the .space on the 
forehead between the eye-brows, and the man should keep in his 
mouth a certain quantity of rice, and should take his bath when 
the rice within the mouth becomes black. If a man follows this 
process his hairs will remain as black as black-bees for ten years.’ 

‘ An oil should be prepared out of the ashes of silver, copper, 
lead and triphald, ndgavalli, kaiisa, sulphur, juice of bhrhgardja, 
indigo, and lodhra— one pala each, mixed with oil four times as 
large (as all these taken together), and fermented rice-water four 
times as large as the oil. After applying this oil to the head and 
covering it with castor leaf, one should sleep throughout the night 
and take one’s bath in the morning. This keeps the hair black as 
black-bees for a fortnight.’ 

‘ One should carefully extract oil with the help of a machine 
(yantrdkrsiatn) out of kalahji, and apply it to the roots of hairs 
after uprooting the grey hairs themselves. Thereon black and 
fine hairs will grow (in plaec of the uprooted grey ones). The same 
result is produced by the application of the juice derived from 
mesasrngt.’ 

It then gives recipes for the cure of baldness and the removal 
of hairs from the body. Thus ; 

‘ The hairs grow upon the head even of a bald man if a paste 
made up of the ashes of elephant’s tusk burnt on smouldering fire 
mixed with goat’s milk and rasdhjana (antimony sulphide) be applied 
to it for seven consecutive days ’. 3001. 

‘ The hairs of a man are easily removed from his body if to 
them be applied an oil in which camphor, bhalldtaka and powdered 
conch-shell, carbonate of potash, manahiild (realgar) and haritdla 
(orpiment) are boiled together.’ 

Sweet scented Hair-oil. — Varahamihira gives the following 
prescriptions ; — 
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‘ One should compound the powder of manjisthd, vydghranakha, 
pearl, tvaca (cardamom) and kustha —anA mix them with oil and 
dry it in the sun ; an oil thus prepared acquires sweet scent of the 
champaka flowers.’ 6. 

‘ One should compound together the powder of pair a (tejapatra) 
turuska, vald, and tagara in ecpial quantitj'’ and prepare an oil in 
the manner indicated above, 'i'he scent which the oil thus acquires 
is called lust-provoking, and when vydina (roliisatrna) and katuka 
are mixed with the above it acquires the .scent called vakula, and 
again when kustha is mixed with the above it acquires the .scent 
called utpalagmdha ; when candana is mixed it acquires the scent 
called campaka mentioned above, and when jdlipatra, cardamom 
and coriander are mixed with it, it acfpiires a scent similar to that of 
atimnklaka.' 7. 

The following recipes for the preparation of perfumed hair-oils 
are quoted by U. C. Datta in his Materia Medica of the Hindoos : — 

‘ Sesamum. castor, and cocoanut oils are rendered fragrant 
by boiling with cardamoms, cinnamon, cloves, fenu-greek seeds, 
saffron, jatdmdnsi roots, aloe wood. Curcuma zedoaria, leaves of 
Cinamomum tamala, white sandal-wood, Cyperus rotandus, kakkola, 
resin of Deodara, storax, long jjepper root, root of uiira, nakhi, 
camphor, musk, saileya, costus root, seed of latdkasiurt ’. 

‘ Mustard oil is purified by being boiled with the following in- 
gredients, namcl}^ Embelic myrobalans, turmeric, tubers of Cyperus 
rotandus, root bark of Mgle marmelos, pomegranate bark, flowers of 
Mesua ferrea, Nigella seeds, roots of Pavonia odorata, the bark called 
nalikd, and the Belleric myrobalan, — two tolas each and maddar 
16 tolas for 4 sheers of oil.' 

For the piurifying of castor oil the following ingredients are 
used : Maddar, tubers of Cyperus rotandus, coriander, the three 
myrobalans, leaves of Sesbania aculeata (Vaijayanti), Pavonia odorata, 
wild dates, tender red buds of Ficus bengalensis, turmeric, wood of 
Berleria asiaiica (daruliaridra), the bark called nalikd, ginger, and 
the shoots of ketakl, — each half a tola for each 4 sheers of oil.' 

Scents. —The Mahabharata defines Scent as ‘ that which can be 
perceived through smell, which purifies breath and includes both 
fragrance and its reverse, and speaks of ten varieties of Scent. 
The>' are: (i) ista (beneficent) — as emitted by kasturi and similar 
other substances; ‘(2) anista (baneful) — as by decomposing corpse, 
etc. ; (3) madhura (pleasant) — as by madhuka and other flowers ; 
(4) katu (bitter) — as by peppers, etc. ; (5) nirhdri (foetid) — as by 


^ Introduction, pp. 15-16. 
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assafcetida, etc. ; (6) samhata — it is wonderful and is the product of 
a mixture of various compounds ; (7) snigdha (soothing) — as emitted 
by clarified butter and like substances just heated; (8) ruksa 
(pungent) — as by mustard and such other oils ; (9) visada (particular) 
— as by boiled ^dli and other sweet scented rice, and (10) amla 
(sour) — as emitted by hog-plum and other sour fruits. 

The Great Epic also speaks of five ways in which fragrant 
scent may be prepared, viz.: (i) pounding (substances) into dust, 
(2) rubbing (substances) on a hard object, (3) burning (substances), 
(4) extraction from bodies of trees, etc., and (5) extraction from the 
bodies of animals. Scented dusts may be obtained by pounding 
the fragrant leaves and flowers, especially the leaves that are noted 
for sweet scent; scented paste may be obtained b)' rubbing on 
a hard and rough object the wood of sandal, sola, pine, aguru and 
such other trees; sweet scent may also be derived by burning 
the wood of Deodara, aguru, Brahmaidla, and sandal trees. It is 
also obtained by the extraction of rasa (exudation, essential oils?) 
of fragrant Oleanders, Vilva, Tilaka and (flowers of) such other 
trees and plants. The sweet scent derived from musk is pleasing 
even to the very gods.‘ 

Frankincense — to fumigate rooms and clothes, Varahamihira 
prescribes : — 

‘ If one prepares frankincense out of two substances iatapuspa 
and ktmduru constituting ^th part, and nakha and turuska half the 
part, to which adds one part each of sandal and priyangu, and then 
burns it in fire an exquisitely sweet smell follows.’ 8. 

Frankincense may also be prepared of guggula, roots of vend, 
Idksd, musta, nakha, and sarkard- -tdl mixed in equal shares. And 
a second type of frankincense should be made out of jatdmdhsi. 
bdlaka, resin, nakha and sandal — all mixed in equal shares.’ 9. 

‘ The scent that is prepared of nakha, tagara, and turuska- 
these three things mixed together in equal proportions and then 
treated with jdtipatra, camphor and musk and scented with guda 
and nakha — is known as Sarbatobhadra.’ 26. 

‘ One, of one’s own accord, should gather substances noted above 
and mix with them jdtiphala, camphor and musk and apply to the 
mixture mango juice and honey — thus can the scent of the thing 
be made like that of pdrijdta flower.’ 27. 

In this way the same authority notes that by various combina- 
tions and permutations of the things mentioned in the list above 
174720 different kinds of frankincense might be prepared. 21. 


^ Mahabharata, Saiitiparva. Text quoted by Sabdakalpadruma. 
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The Sarhgadhara Paddhati on the other hand has the following 
prescriptions for the preparation of frankincense ’ ; — 

‘ If frankincense is prepared out of tejapatra, malayaja (sandal) , 
jatdmdnsi, sugar, aguru, vald, and honey — all these mixed in equal 
proportions — it acquires the smell of kumkuma.’ 

' Frankincense, called malayanila, prepared out of sandal, 
agum, kustha, sivd, resin of sarja and sugar — is dear even to the 
very gods.' 

‘ The grand frankincense made up of ten ingredients, namely, 
surana, dvipadana (exudation from the head of elephants, or a kind 
of scented substance), storax, white mustard, kumkuma, aguru, 
rambhd, camphor, sandal and guggula (olibanum) is known as 
Sanmohana — this charms the three worlds, and is comparable to 
the dart of Cupid.’ 

‘ The intelligent person should fumigate both his clothes and 
the house with the compound made up of camphor, nakhi, giri, 
musk, mdnst, and resin — one part each, white sandal and aguru — 
two parts each, mixed together and pasted with molasses.' 

To prepare incense-stick {dhupavarttih) and wickets {dipavarttih) 
Sarhgadhara gives the following prescriptions : — 

‘ One should prepare incense-sticks out of the compound made 
u]) of nakhi, aguru, iildrasa (storax), vald, kundura, saileya, candana, 
and sydmd — each taken in progressively increasing quantities. 
These sticks are dear even to the kings.’ 

‘ One should mix together musk, camphor, kumkuma, gora- 
cand, storax, yavanakdstha, vald, jatdmdnsi, guggula in progressively 
increasing quantities and mix with it molasses, clarified butter, 
and sugar. This is then known as manmatha vartti, and it is very 
much desired by the persons of fine taste.’ 

‘ One can prepare a wicket fit for the king’s household out of 
devaddru,padmakdstha, mustaka, Idksd, aguru, sildrasa, and camphor.’ 

' Another type of wicket may be made out of gandharasa, 
iailajd, guggula, incense, puti, camphor, white and red sandal 
mixed together.’ 3263. 

Mouth-wash {atha mukhavdsau jalavdsau)—^^mgdiAhdirdL gives 
the following recipes ; cure of halitosis : — 

‘ One should mix nutmeg, musk, camphor, and mango juice 
and apply the same to the mouth, or if one fumigates one’s mouth 
with aguru, storax, honey, and molasses mixed together it becomes 
fragrant.’ 3250. 


’ Atha ihapdh, ilokas, 3255-3259. 
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' One should get water scented with cardamom (smaller variety), 
kasturi, kiisthay cinnamon, tejapatra, red and white sandal (for 
mouth-washing purposes)/ 

' Water acquires the scent of champaka flower through the 
treatment of cinnamon, tejapatray or of mace and cardamom (smaller 
variety) ; that of vina through cinnamon and pepper ; and that of 
pdtali flower through kustha and sesamum/ 

Smell of the body (athangavasah) — Sarngadhara says that : 

' One's body always emits sweet smell if one takes powders of 
kustha y murdmdhsi, ndgakesara together with honey and clarified 
butter/ 3253. 

' A man's body becomes for ever strong and fragrant if he licks 
the powder of kustha and raja together with clarified butter and 
hone3^ in the morning.' 3254. 

' If water, in wliicli white candana, elder, tejapatra, usrra, and 
tagara are kex:)t dip];)ed for a long time, be drunk by a man of fine 
taste his body becomes fragrant. Water acquires exactly the scent 
of ketakr flowers if hdld, white sandal, seeds of sajind and one-fourth 
part of tejapatra are kept together in it.’ 3008 and 3009. 

' A man's bod^^ emits the smell of champaka flowers if he bathes 
in water in which is diluted mustard-oil-cake steamed in the juice 
of sajind root, kept over night.' 3010. 

' If petals of ketakr flowers, kustha, elder, tejapatra, and ndga- 
keiara be kept in water (for a long time), it acejuires ver^^ sweet 
scent, so much so, that even bees are attracted b\" it.' 3007. 

A very elaborate attention is ])aid to toilet in the Amarakosha.^ 
A .special section of the book enumerates the following as ingredients 
for the embellishment of person {angasamskdrah) : cleaning of it is 
known as mdrsti, mdrjand ; cleaning with perfumes {udvarttanot- 
sddane) by wiping with sandal i)aste, i.e. by pUivStering the whole 
person with sandal-wood paste. The person is painted {patralekhay 
patrdhguli tamdlapatra tilakacitrakdni visesakarn). Delineations on 
the breast, cheek, etc., with saffron {kumkumani kdsmirajanmd), 
sandal paste {lohita candananiy etc.), lac {Idksd), cloves {devakusu- 
mam), a yellow fragrant wood [jayakam, kdliyakam), agallochum 
[aguru, vamiikd), — a black kind, a very fragrant sort ; resin (sarjarasb) 
compounded perfume, turpentine (pdyasah, saraladravau) , incense, 
musk, bdellium {kolakam, kakkolakam), camphor {karpuram), sandal 
wood {gandhasdrah, malayojah) — the first sort is white, the second is 
of the colour of brass and is very fragrant ; and the third is yellow 
and is said to smell like a ripe mango — (Colebrook) ; red sandal 
(rakta-candanam) , mace (jdtiphalarn) , perfumed paste [karpuraguru 

^ Colebrook edition, Bk. II, Ch. VI, Sec. iii, pp. 169-174. 
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kastuH, kakkolaiva yaksakardamay etc., i.e. a paste consisting of 
camphor, agallochum, musk, bdellium, or else of the first three 
with saffron and sandal wood — Colebrook) ; perfume for the person 
{gdtrdnulepani vartivarnakam sydd vilepanam) ; powder (to be thrown 
on the clothes — red powder, curndnivdsayogah) ; a chaplet {mdlyam, 
nidld irajau), — one worn on the hair (kesamadhye tu garbhakah)^ or 
suspended from the middle lock {pravastakam sikhdlamvi), or falling 
over the forehead {piironyastam laldtakam), or hung round the neck 
{pralamba mrjjalamvisydt kanthdt), or worn as a scarf [vaikaksakam) , 
or tied on the crown {sikhdmbdpidd sekharau) , and perfumed powder 
(toilet powder — patavdsakah pistdtah) for general use.' 

A concrete illustration of the art or arts of toilet may be found 
in Vatsyayana's description of the life of a Nagaraka and his wife : 

' The first article in the toilet of a Nagaraka is anulepana- -di 
fragrant ointment ordinarily made of fine sandal-wood paste, or a 
l^reparation of a variety of sweet smelling substances {acchikrtam 
candanamanyadvdnulepanam). He then scents his clothes in a 
sweet smelling smoke of aguru, and wears a garland on the head or 
hangs it round his neck. He uses other perfumes {saugandhikah) y 
and a box of scents {saugandhapidikah) is kept in readiness for the 
purpose. He applies collyriiim, made of various substances, to his 
eyes. To his lips he applies alaktaka {alaktakam visistcirdgdrtham)^ 
and then rubs them over with wax to make the dye fast {sikthaka^ 
malaktakam). Then he looks at himself in a glass {drstvddar^e 
mukham)y perfumes his mouth by chewing spiced betel-leaves 
{grhita mukhavdsa tdmbillah), and proceeds to attend to his business 
(kdrydnyanutisthet). He shaves {dytisyam) and during his bath he 
uses a soap like substance {phenakah) to cleanse his person.^ 

‘ When going out on festive occasions, his wife, uses perfumes 
and ointments very moderately and adorns herself only with white 
flowers. But when she is going to meet her husband she takes the 
greatest care with her toilet, then she makes herself tidy, sweet, and 
clean ; she puts on many ornaments, wears flowers of various hues 
and smell, uses perfumes and in every way makes herself attractive. 
She wears garlands, hanging from the neck {srajah)y or in chaplets 
{dpiddh)y or on the head or simply put in the hair, or in elaborate 
ornaments for the ears {karnapurUy karnapatra). Another item of 


' Colebrook edition, Bk. II, Ch. VI, See. iii, pp. 169-174. 

2 vSadharanamadhikaranani, IV, 5 and 6, pp. 120-121 : ^ WTf^TO 7 ?j:, 


ll See Chakladar, Social life, pp. 156-157. 
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a woman’s toilet was the paint, or the dots and patches on the 
forehead and cheeks put on in various designs {viiesakah)’ ^ 

In the I^alitavistara^ besides anulepana, we find mention of 
scented waters of various kinds, perfumed oils and fragrant powders 
of sandal, flowers, and other sweet-smelling things.* 

Very naturally toilet was regarded as a thing more important 
with women than men. One ancient authority goes to the extent 
of saying that a faithful wife desiring longevity of her husband must 
not forego ‘ turmeric, saffron, red lead, stibium, boddice, betel-leaf, 
auspicious ornaments, dressing of the hair, chignons, bangles, and 
ear-rings.’ * 

Tftsrt <rqT I 
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In modern times the articles of toilet have multiplied rather 
frightfully, thanks to the inventions and industries initiated by the 
West. But these luxuries are still beyond the reach of the majority 
of Indians who are content with their poor old things. Thus the 
poor man has not his soap but soap-berry, plantain-bark ash, flour, 
pulse-powder, sdjimdti, etc., and for improving complexion turmeric 
powder, rice-powder, a paste of kusunia flower, oil-cakes, sandal- 
wood paste, and various other pastes are used. 

We cannot help referring here to a custom which is universal 
with the Hindus in India, namely, the observance of the ‘ flower-bed 
night ’ which follows the third night of the marriage. The festivity 
centres round the bride and the bridegroom, the former being 
literally covered with flowers, and ornaments, made of flowers, 
who are made to lie on flower-bed and their friends of both sexes 
indulge in innocent luirtli, jest, etc. 


* Social Life — Chakladar, pp. 173-174. Vahitbhiisanam vividhakiisiinidnn- 
lepanam, etc., Kamasutra, I, 24, pp. 240-241. 

* Texts— quoted from Social Life — Chakladar, pp. 157-158. 

XV, 218, etc. 
vii, 96. 
xxi, 342. 

* Quoted from Indo-Aryan, I, p. 279. 
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Comb (PRASAOHANf) 

Comb is an indispensable ingredient pf toilet. It used to be 
made of wood, metal, and horns of animals. Wooden comb is still 
used in many ceremonials as a fit object of gift. This delicacy, 
by the bye, was regarded as an important insignia of the Royal 
Table.* 



^Jnire! II * 

Ornaments 

Bharata in his Natyasastra writes: ‘According to the sages 
the ornaments of the human body are of four kinds; these are 
technically called dvedhya, bandhaniya, ksepya, and dropya. Ear- 
ring, etc., i.e. ornaments for the ear are called avedhya ; belts, 
bangles, etc. come under bandhaniya ; anklets and other ornaments 
of the feet are called ksepya and golden threads and various kinds 
of necklaces are called aropya. Ornaments of the head are crowns, 
tiaras, etc. ; that of the ear are ear-rings and the hke ; that of 
the finger are vatikd and rings; that of the throat (kaniha) are 
pearl necklaces, harsaka, threads, etc. ; that of the upper arms are 
keyura and angada ; that of the neck and breast trisara and neck- 
chains; the ornaments of the body are pearl-beads and other 
garlands, and the ornaments of the waist are tar ala and sutraka. 
These are used both by males and females.’ 

But Mallinatha’s commentary on Meghaduta quotes a passage 
from Rasakara which mentions five kinds of ornaments for females. 
These are : (i) kacadhdryam, i.e. ornaments of the hair, (2) dehadhdr- 
yam, i.e. that of the body, (3) paridheyarn, i.e. clothes, (4) vilepa- 
nam, i.e. cosmetic and unguents, and (5) deiikarn, i.e. other 
ornaments peculiar to the locality.* 

Thus ornaments constituted an important part of toilet in India, 
both ancient* and modern. Even the Vedic texts contain clear 
references to ornaments. Some of them are : 


^ Yuktikalpataru, Aihopakaramyuktih, 34, p. 72. Cf. Vinaya Texts, Cu. V, 

2 , 3 - 

* Ihid,, Atha prasadhani, 91-97, pp. 78-79. 

® Texts quoted from Pracina Silpa-paricaya, pp. 59-62. 

^ We have already noticed in the Vinaya Texts that ornaments and jewelleries 
constituted an important item of toilet for both man and woman. 
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‘ Like handsome and splendid ornaments designed for 
embellishment. . . ’ (R.V., i, 117. 5.) ‘ Golden ornament ’ 

(R.V., ii, 33. 9) ; ‘ like wealthy bridegrooms who have decorated 
their persons with golden (ornaments) ’ (R.V., v, 60. 4) ; ‘ orna- 
ments which he presented (to decorate) the person ’ (R.V., v, 
33. 9), and definite mention of karnaiohhana (R.V., i, 122. 14 ; 
viii, 78. 3). 

The ^ukraniti, however, definitely lays down : ‘ Ornaments 
constitute some of the important valuables of the State, and the 
rulers should appoint females to look after them ’ (I, 703-704). 
Ornaments as marks of honour used to be conferred on office- 
bearers : ' (The king shotild gratify) somebody by the grant of 

privileges, ornaments and uniforms, umbrellas, etc. ’ (II, 846- 
848). ‘ The making of ornaments with gold and other metals is 

an art’ (IV, iii. 179). 'She (the wife) should put on clothes, 
ornaments and jewels given by the father-in-law, mother-in-law, 
husband, parents and brothers, uncles, and relations ’ (IV, iv. 21-22). 
‘The rajasika image is adorned with numerous ornaments’ (IV, 
iv. 163-164).* 

So jewellery came to be regarded not only as individual, but 
also as possessions of the State. It is curious that the finds at 
Mahenjo-Daro reveal the fact that the patterns of ornaments were 
made after plants. Thus some of the ornaments that have been 
found are : silver wheat-grain necklace, gold mustard-seed necklace 
and tabiz, gold pea-seed neck-chain and gold barley-grain neck- 
chain.* 

A significant verse of Natyasastra by Bharata runs thus : 




4^3^! fur 




Here, too, ornaments are made in imitation of flowers, leaves, 
etc. After an exhaustive study on this topic Dr. Rajendra Lala 
Mitra observes : ‘ In the Nirukta of Ya.ska and the grammar of 


* S.B.H., XIII, p._i 59 _; vS.B.H., XVI, pp. 79-80. 

* Amader deia fahchhazar vachar age — Santa Devi, Prabasi, Pous, pp. 

(1338 B.S.). 

* Quoted from Pracina Silpa Paricaya — (firish Ch. Vidyaratna, Ch. 21, 19-24. 
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Panini, not only ornaments but names of various kinds of them are 
enumerated, and Manu defines the duties of the caste whose special 
vocation was to manufacture them, and the punishment meet for 
fraudulent transaction of gold. The old vocabulary of Amarsinha 
gives names for crowns, crests, tiaras for the head, or rings, flowers, 
and bosses for the ears ; of necklaces of one to a hundred rows, and 
of various shapes and patterns ; of armlets and bracelets, of signet 
and other rings for the fingers, of zones and girdles for the waist of 
both men and women, as also of ornaments of bells and bands and 
chains for the leg and ankle.' ' 

Another authority, Birdwood, particularly note the imitative 
basis of ornaments. Commenting on the komarpdtd he writes : 

‘ Fig-leaf is worn by the women in the wilder parts of India, and 
which in many places is their only clothing from which a literal 
transcript in silver, and then a more or less conventionalized form 
of it, but all keeping the heart-shape of the leaf. These leaves, 
silver or gold, are suspended from the waist sometimes like the actual 
leaf, and this ornament is possibly the origin of the " heart and 
serpent ” bracelets of the European jewellery.’ The forms of the 
champaka bud, and of the flowers of bdbul and sovenfi (chrysanthemum 
sp.) are commonly used for necklaces, hair-pins, as well as of the 
fruits of the Phyllanthus emblica, Elceognus koltiga and mango. 
The bell-shaped ear-ring with smaller bells, the flower of the sacred 
lotus and the cone-shaped ear-rings of Kashmere, in ruddy gold, 
represent the lotus flower-bud.’ * 

Garlands are also closely associated with ornaments. Materials 
out of which they were used to be made, were wood, flowers, gold, 

and silver, i 5 g I Gar- 

lands of silver and gold and of richer metals than gold, used to 
be put on by kings and queens and nobles, and those who could 
afford. But sacred garlands are imperatively necessary being 
enjoined by texts. Thus the ^aiva must have a garland of rudrd- 
ksa, and the Vaisnava that of tulasi wood. A text runs : 

f%*rT 1 


^ Indo-Aryan, I. 

* The Industrial Art of India, part ii, p. 184. 1880. 
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‘ He, who does not put on garlands made of Tulasi wood, is 
surely destined to go to hell. He is burnt in the fire of God’s anger.’ 

‘ A man without ashes on his body, trident mark on his forehead, 
and a garland of rudrdksa does not obtain salvation even by 
worshipping the God, Mahadeva.’ 

Coming to the modern times, we find, at least in Bengal, most of 
the ornaments in use are of imitative patterns being in imitation 
of flowers, leaves, etc. Thus some prominent types of ornaments 
in use are for — 

Hair — Pins designed after the flowers of rose, lotus, jasmine, 
bel, etc. 

Ear — Grape-leaf ear-ring, ft«/-bud drop, sajne-Qower-, vatphal-, 
^usnipdtd-, jhumkdphul-enr-nng, kapipdtd makdi, and so on. 

Nose — Pins designed after clove flowers, any flower bud ; 
begun-botd nolaka, pdnpdtd ndkchdbi, etc. 

Neck — ^I^otus-bud necklace, sun-flower-, paddy-ear-, tentul- 
vtja-, mouriddnd-, matarddnd-, champak-hnA-, lavangaddnd- 
necklace, asvalthapdtd- , kapipdtd-cik, kdmrdngd satnar, 
maiar-mdld, and so on. 

Wrist — Pdtd, phul, and /«/a-pattern bracelet, bamboo-pattern 
curi, Hogldpakcrhala.yavaddndcwri, ndrikel-phul cmi, matar- 
ddnd ruli, nimphal rnli, goldpchari cnri, padmagokhdri curi, 
and so on. 

Upper Arm —Ananta made after the patterns of rose flower 
and grape bunch, amongst others. 

Waist — Komarpdtd after leaves, specially fig-leaves. 

Uocket -Always designed after betel-, or fig-leaf. 

Feet — After lotus, generallj'^ made of silver. 

The Indians have reached a perfection in this art of fine work- 
manship which have not been attained by any other people.’ 

Thus it may be seen that most of the ingredients of Indian 
toilet, flowers, garlands, perfumes, scents, cosmetics, paints, oint- 
ments, pastes, were derived from plants. For the patterns of 
ornaments, too, men were equally indebted to the plant world, — 
the trees, leaves, flowers, fruits, and creepers. 


’ For detailed information see articles by Kedar Nath Chatterjee — Prabasi, 
1334 B.S., Sravan, pp. 545-563 : Bhadra, pp. 714-727. 

Jogesh Chandra Roy— Prabasi, 1334 B.S.. Kartik, pp. 71-74. 
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By B. k. Saletork 

The old controversy ranging round the name Satiyaputa occur- 
ring in the Edicts of A^ka has been revived by Mr. V. R. Rama- 
chandra Dikshitar who, in a very learned article in the January 
issue of this Journal (pp. 493-496), has adduced considerable proof 
ill support of his theory. Mr. Dikshitar identifies Satiyaputa 
with ancient Tuluva (modern South Kanara). In all good faith, 
it must be said that there is nothing new in this identification.' But 
Mr. Dikshitar has with his usual thoroughness brought forward new 
arguments which may be reduced to the following three sets ; - 

The Tamil classic Tolkdppiyam mentions the three kingdoms — 
Cola, Cera, and Pandya. The twin classic ^ilappadikaram adds 
a fourth one — the kingdom of the Kosar. The people of this king- 
dom are described in a third Tamil gem — the anthology called 
Ahandmru — as ruling over an important part of the Kohgu-nadu. 
Fifth in the list comes Ceylon mentioned by Ilahko Adigal. 

The evidence thus gathered from the above, viz., that there 
were five kingdoms, is made to conform to that supplied by the Edicts 
of Asoka. Indeed, ‘ Asoka in his inscriptions seems to follow this 
rather closely.’ * Eliminating the Cola and the Pandya kingdoms, 
it is alleged that the Keralaputra of the Edicts may be identified 
with the Ceras, Tamraparni with Ceylon, and Satiyaputa with 
Tuluva. 

A third set of arguments centres round the Keralotpatii (or 
Keralolpatti) one statement of which concerning the supposed 
existence of SatA’abhumi — identified in general by Mr. Dikshitar 


' Smith held this view in his earlier edition of his Early History of India, p. i6j 
(1914). He gave up this in his later edition, P. 171, n. 3, where he held that view 
that Satiyaputa was Satyaniangalani. On Satiyaputa, read Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1915, p. 581 ; ibid, for 1918, p. 541 ; ibid, for 1919, p. 583 ; ibid, for 1923, 
pp. 411-414 ; Smith, Aidka, p. 160 ; Bhandarkar, Asoka, p. 275 seq. ; and also his 
article in the Indian Review for 1909, p. 401, seq. ; Ca^ridge History of India, 
PP- 5 Q 9 > 603 ; Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, XII, pp. 2, 100 ; 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the R.A.S., III, p. 51 ; Radha Kumud Mookerjee, 
Aioka, p. 131 ; Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, III, p. 442, 11. (24) ; 
The Indian Antiquary, xtVIII, p. 24 ; Mr. Govind Pai also arrived at the conclusion 
that Satiyaputa was no other than Tuluva. The Canara High School Magazine. 
I. No. i, p. 65 seq. ; No. 3, p. loi seq. 

* Indian Culture, I, p. 469. 
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with the Kohgu country of the Kosars — ^is brought forward to back 
the contention that ' Asoka meant by Satiyaputas the people 
occupying the Satyabhumi of the Keralolpatti. . . 

The following may be said at the outset : That there is no 
evidence whatsoever to identify Tuluva with the Satiyaputa of 
the Edicts of Asoka. 

First, the evidence supplied by the Keralotpatti may be dispensed 
with. The Keralotpatti is not only a work of uncertain date, as 
Mr. Dikshitar himself admits, but it is a farrago of legends upon 
which, so far as the history of Tuluva is concerned, no reliance 
whatsoever can be placed. Even if we admit the identification 
of Satyabhumi — ^which name is however not to be met with in any 
literary or epigraphical record hitherto discovered —with ‘ more 
or less the Kohgu country of the Kosar ’,® yet one cannot make 
headway in this direction. Tuluva was never in any period of its 
history a part of the Kohgu-desa which comprised the modern 
Salem and Coimbatore districts.* It did not form a province of 
Malabar. On the other hand, Tuluva was always a distinct unit 
by it.self since early times.* As regards the statement of Mr. 
Dikshitar that the ‘ Tulu country became an independent kingdom 
and it retained the status until the second century A.D.’, and 
that ‘ the present Mangalore was probably the centre ’, it may be 
said that epigraphical and traditional accounts belie both the 
assertions. While, as mentioned above, the history of Tuluva 
as a distinct political factor may — with certain reservations — be 
said to come into prominence somewhere in the second or third 
century, its appearance as a well-defined kingdom may definitely be 
dated in the sixth century of tho Christian era. The earliest capital 
of Tuluva was certainly not Mangalore * — the Mahgalapura of the 
later inscriptions — but a more ancient town called Udayapura, 
now in the Udipi taluka. It was in the twelfth century or thereabouts 
that Mahgalapura figures as one of the provincial capitals of the 
ancient rulers of Udayapura. We may add that neither the 
epigraphical, legendary, nor literary accounts dealing with ancient 
Tuluva call that province by the name Satyabhumi or Satiyaputa. 

1 IC., op. cit., p. 495. 

® Ibid. See also Mr. Dikshitar’s article in IC., I, p. 97 seq. where he maintains 
the same. 

* Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, pp. 31, 100. On a short history 
of the Kohgu-de^a, read Epigraphical Report for the Southern Circle for 1906, pp.59' 
61 : ibid, for 1911, p. 77. 

* See the writer's forthcoming book entitled ‘ Ancient Tuluva ’. 

* Smith also opined that Mangalore was the ‘ centre of the 'ruluva country. .'. 
EHI., p. 464 (1924 ed.). But this is an error. — B. A. S. 
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In the second set of arguments we select two details : the 
assertion that Asoka seemed ‘ to follow rather closely ’ the order 
of kingdoms given in the Tolkappiyam, amplified by the authors 
of the $ilappadikdrani and by Ilahko Adigal ; and the identification 
of Tamraparni with Ceylon. How Asoka could have followed 
‘ rather closely ’ the topographical order mentioned in the above 
works which, as will be presently suggested, were far anterior to 
him, passes one’s comprehension. Admitting that the Kerala- 
putra mentioned in his Edict may be identified with the Ceras — or 
better still with the Keralas of the epics and the Purdnas — ■, it is 
erroneous to affirm that Tamprapanni mentioned in the same 
inscription was Ceylon. This error was maintained, if we arc not 
mistaken, by Fleet. ‘ 

Three Tamraparnis were known to the ancient world. There 
was the Tamraparni of Gokarna, the second one was in the south 
in the Tinnevelly District, and the third in Ceylon. We have to 
see which of these three admits of being identified with the one 
mentioned iu the Edicts of Asoka. Tamraiiarni is a small stream 
that falls into the sea near (iokarna in the North Kanara District.^ 
But this Tamraparni never seems to have figured so conspicuously 
as its namesake in the south. 

For the Tamraparni of the south was celebrated in Indian 
history. The epics and the Purdnas describe it ; the Edicts of 
Asoka mention it ; Kalidasa noted it ; and it figured in the epigraphs 
of well-known Karnataka monarchs. The Rdmdyana associates 
it with the Pandyas, the Mahendra Mountain, the sandal-wood 
forests, and the coast adorned with pearls, while describing the 
activities of Hanunian.* 

Turning to the Mahdbhdraia we find Dhaumya relating the 
following to the son of Kuiiti : ‘ That in that asylum (i.e. Tamra- 

parni) the gods had undergone penances impelled by the desire 
of obtaining salvation. In that region also is the lake Gokarna 
which is celebrated over the three worlds, hath an abundance of 
cool water, and is sacred, auspicious, and capable of producing 
great merit. Near to that tlrtha is the sacred asylum of Agastya’s 
disciple *. . .’ 

» LA., XX, pp. 239-240, 249. See also ibid., XXII, p. 191. 

* Burgess-Cousens, Revised List of Antiquarian Remains in the Bombay Presidency, 

p. 191. 

» i?a»tayawa— Kiskindha Kauda, 41, 17, p. 1607 (Mudholkar, 1915). 

* Vana Parva, 88, p. 292 (Roy). The Gokarna mentioned herein is not to be 
confounded with the Gokarna of the nortli. In the same Parva, in an earlier connec- 
tion, a detailed description’ of the Gokarna of North Kanara is given. There it is 
correctly stated to be situated in the midst of tlie deep. Ibid., p. 278. 
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The Purdnas describe this Tamraparni in the south. The 
Vismi Purdna relates that the Kritmala, Tamraparni, and other 
rivers flow from the Malaya hills.* This is repeated in the Mdrkan- 
deya Purdna} In a later context the Mdrka^eya Purdna locat^ 
the river in the Tortoise's right flank.® The Bhdgavata Purdna has 
numerous notices of this southern river.* The Brhatsathhiid 
clearly places it in the south, and mentions one distinctive feature 
of the river, viz. that pearls were obtained in it.® Evidently it was 
the same river which is referred to by Kalidasa when he describes 
the conquests of Raghu.® 

We come across the southern Tamraparni in some of the 
inscriptions of the Karnataka monarchs. The Mahdmandalesvara 
VijaA'a Pandya Deva of tlcchanghi is described in an epigraph dated 
A.D. 1 16 as having a treasurj' filled with many jewels set with 
pearls purified by the Tamraparni.’ In another record dated 
A.D. 1168 we are told that Yijava Pandya Deva had his treasure 
filled with pearls purified in the Tamraparni and many other gems 
of purest water.® Of the Hoysala king Somesvara Deva, it is 
narrated in an epigraph dated A.D. 1249 from his elephants 
continually perceiving the clouds, they poured forth their floods 
and filled the Tamraparni river.® 

There cannot be any doubt that it was this same Tamraparni 
thus associated with pearls which Megasthenes had in view when he 
wrote the following : That Taprobane is separated from the main- 
land by a river, that the inhabitants are called Palaiogonoi, and that 
their country is more productive of gold and large pearls than India. 
According to Megasthenes Taprobane is separated from India by a 
river flowing between ; for one part of it abounds with beasts and 
elephants much longer than India breeds, and man claims the other 
part.*® 

We may identify this Tamraparni with a river of the same name 


^ Vism Purdna, p. 176 (Wilson). 

® and * Mdrka^eya Purdna, pp. 303-4 ; 367. Tanira-varna is spoken of in the 
same work as one of the divisions of Bharatavarsa. Ibid., p. 284, and note. Cf. 
Agni Purdna, I. cxviii, p. 473. 

* Bhdgavata Purdna, IV, 28, 35 ; V, 19, 18 ; X, 79, 16 ; XI, 5, 39. 

* Brhatsamhita, XIV, 16 ; LXXXI, 2, 3. Cf. Garu^a Purdna, p. 187. (Calcutta, 
1890.) 

® Raghuvamia, IV, 50. 

’ Epigraphia Carnatica, IX. Dg., 5, p. 26. 

8 Ibid., Dg., 39, p. 49. 

* Ibid., V. Cn., 238, p. 225. 

*® McCiindly, India as describe by Megasthenes, pp. 62, and ibid, (n.), 63. London, 
1877. 
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in the Tinnevely District flowing by Palmacottah.* Vincent Smith 
was right when he asserted that the Tamraparni of the Edicts of 
Asoka was not Ceylon but a river in the south.* There is no doubt 
that Ptolemy mentions the Taprobane island. But he also speaks of 
the Tamraparni river.* Pliny speaks of Taprobane sending an 
embassy to Rome in the reign of Emperor Augustus.* The island 
of Ceylon may have been christened Tamraparni after the founding 
of the city of Tamraparni by Vijaya. The occasion was after the 
slaying of the Yakkhas by Vijaya. He then put on the garments 
of the Yakkha king and bestowed the other raiment on his followers. 

‘ When he had spent some days at that spot he went to Tambapanni. 
There Vijaya founded the city of Tambapanni and dwelt there, 
together with the Yakkhini, surrounded by his ministers.’ ‘ When 
those who were commanded by Vijaya landed from their ship, they 
sat down wearied, resting their hands upon the ground — and since 
their hands were reddened by touching the dust of the red earth that 
region and also that island were (named) Tambapanni ’.* 

It may be argued that the above proves the contention that 
Ceylon was called Tambapanni even in the days of Vijaya, i.e. 
before the days of Asoka. But there are certain considerations to 
be noted here. In the first place, the Mahdvamso is a work of a later 
date.* Secondly, there is some ambiguity in the above account of 
Vijaya’s founding Tambapanni. We are told that he ‘ went to 
Tambapanni. There Vijaya founded the city of Tambapanni. ... ’ 
If Tambapanni had already existed before Vijaya had founded a 
city of that name, one does not understand why a second Tambapanni 
should have been founded ! Further, the explanation given concern- 
ing the hands having been made red by the mud — while it no doubt 
sounds plausible — is equally unconvincing. The probability seems 


* It was in this river that a student of tlie St. John’s College, Falmacottah, was 
drowned, as reported in the Times of India, Bombay, in its issue of Sept. 27, 1932, p. 3. 
Mr. K. V. Subramany Iyer calls this river the Porunai. I A . , XE, p. 227, n. (21). But 
Sewell calls it Chittar. Arch. Survey of Southern btdia, I, p. 303. Cf. Pargiter, Mdr- 
kanieya Purdija, p. 367, where Pargiter tells us that Tamraparni is the name also of 
a mountain. The Tamraparni figures in a record dated Saka 1556 (A.D. 1634-5). 
EL, III, pp. 240, 254. 

^ I A., XEVII, pp. 48-49. 

* McCrindle, Ptolemy, pp. 57, 59, 78, 247 seq., 252, and 259. 

^ Bostock-Riley, Pliny, II, pp. 52-3. 

* Mahdvamso, pp. 39-42. (Geiger-Bode.) Read Pargiter, Mdrk. Purd‘^, where 
Pargiter suggests that the island probably under the name of Tamradhvaja-dvipa 
is mentioned in the Sahhd Parva, XXX, 1172. Mark. Pur., p. 367, n. Wilks has a 
novel explanation to give concerning the name Taprobane. He derives it from Tapd 
Rdvana. Historical Sketches of the South of India, I, p. 14, n. (18110) ; I, p. 9, n. (i860). 

» Cf. IHQ., IX, pp. 742, 744. 
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to be that the Tamraparni of Ceylon was evidently named after the 
more famous Tamraparni in the mainland. 

If, as Mr. Dikshitar admits, we know it ' as a matter of fact that 
the Mauryan Empire extended to the Mysore frontier ’ — which is 
a vague expression, since the limits of the ancient Karnataka were 
by no means conterminous with those of modern Mysore — and that 
the Mauryan Empire stretched even to the skirts of the Tamil 
kingdoms, it is, we presume, more reasonable to identify the 
Tamraparni of the Edicts of Asoka with the Tamraparni of Tinnevely 
rather than with Ceylon. In the age of Asoka, it may be asserted, 
Ceylon was not called Tamraparni.’ 

Turning to the first set of arguments, the following may be 
observed : the assertion that the Tolkdppiyam is a work anterior 
to the times of Asoka is entirely a gratuitous one. The question of 
the date of this Tamil classic is in some respects bound up with that 
of the age of the Sahgham poets which is itself related to the intricate 
question of the northern expeditions of the Tamil rulers. No cogent 
arguments have been till now brought forward to prove either the 
hoary antiquity of the Sahgham poets, or the truth concerning the 
northern expeditions of the southern rulers. For our purpose we 
may note that it is a far cry from those who maintain that the 
Tolkdppiyam is a work of the fourth or fifth century B.C. and those 
who assign it to the eighth centur}' A.D.* 

If the age of the Tolkdppiyam is thus an unsettled problem, it 
is unsafe to assert that ‘ after the Tolkdppiyam and some time 


‘ Even if a chronological probabil’ty may be established between the reign of 
Aioka and that of Devanampiyatissa of Ceylon, yet the actual conver.sion of Ceylon 
may be attributed, on the evidence of the Dipavamio, the Mahdvamio, and that 
of the traditions of the island, to Maliinda, son of Asoka, and to his sister Sangha- 
mitta. Mahdvafhio, pp. xvi, xix, xxxi. 

^ Mr. Aravamuthan's pertinent remarks in this connection may be read. The 
Kaveris, the Maukharis, and the Sangham Age, pp. 2-4. On p. 57, he assigns to 
Karikalan and other Sahgham heroes the age ranging from B.C. 208 to the third 
century A.D. As an instance of gratuitous .statements, we may select the one made 
by Mr. Dikshitar concerning the Mahabharata war, in his learned work Studies in 
Tamil Literature, p. 20. This concerns the alleged synchronism of some of the 
Sahgham heroes with the Mahabharata war. Mr. Dikshitar writes thus ; ‘ The 
battle of Kurukshetra is generally believed to have taken place in the eleventh 
century B.C.’. But there is no unanimity of opinion among scholars concerning 
this point at all ! Read, Fleet, JRAS. for 1911, p. 675 ; Smith, EHI., p. 27, n. (i) 
(1914) ; Shama Shastry, Gavam Ayana, Mysore, 1908 ; and also his Mysore Arch. 
Report for 1927, pp. 8-15 ; Mr. D. N. Mukherjee, Indian Historical Quarterly, VIII, 
p. 86 ; Mr. K. G. Sankar, Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
VIII, pp. 340-350. See also the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, IV, p. ir> 
ibid., V, p. 115 seq. ; ibid., XI, pp. i68-i^ ; 1 ,. Mohankar, Matsya Purdna, Intd., 
p. xiv, (S. Books of the Hindus). 
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before A^ka ’ the Tulu country became an independent kingdom. 
The futility of maintaining that Asoka followed ‘ rather closely ' 
the order of kingdoms mentioned in the Tolkdppiyam, and in the 
$ilappadikdrain is further made clear when we note that the latter 
classic is, even according to Mr. Dikshitar himself, a poem that may 
have been composed in the second century A.D.‘ The disparity in 
the ages of the Tolkdppiyam, the $ilappadikdram, and the Edicts of 
A 46 ka being thus very wide, one fails to see how Tu|uva could be 
identified with the Kosar-nadu of the Tamil classics or with 
Satiyaputa of the Asokan Edicts. 

Were the above identification acceptable, we should have 
removed a great obstacle in the path of the students of Tuluva history. 
For it could then have been unequivocally asserted that Tuluva was 
included among those countries which had been conquered by the 
Eaw of Dhamma. But there are other and more valid reasons 
which may be brought forward to maintain that Tuluva had indeed 
come within the fold of Buddhism. But into this question we 
shall not enter for the present. 

We may pass on to one little point which Mr. Dikshitar has 
utilized in his identification of the Satiyaputa of the Edicts with 
the Kosars mentioned in the Ahandnnru. The argument seems to 
be the following : the Kosars ‘ were renowned for speaking truth 
and had great regard for truth ’ (p. 495). Mr. Dikshitar gives a 
few instances to prove their honest habits. ‘ These incidents, it 
is reasonable to assume, tended to .spread the fame of the Kosar 
for their satya or truth. And Asoka also must have heard of these 
styled them Satiyaputra ’ (p. 495). 

The above reasoning does not take into account the following : 
Firstly, it may be taken as a sort of an axiom that primitive people 
were generally addicted to speaking truth. Thus, for instance, we 
find in Tujuva a very backward people called the Koragars, who are 
still reputed for their habits of telling the truth. It is possible that 
there were other tribes and equally ancient people, too, in this part 
of the country who were noted for their straightforward dealing 
and honest talk. Hence we see that the description of the Kosars 
in the Aham is not of much use in identifying Satiyaputa of the 
Edicts. 

In this connection it may also be noted that the Brahmagiri 
Rock Edict of Asoka has nothing to say concerning the Satiyaputas 
of Trduva. If Tuluva had really been called Satiyaputa, we would 


’ On the age of the Tolkdppiyam, read. Prof. V. Rangachari, Edu-cational Review 
for April and Sept., 1928 ; Murdock, Classified Cat. of Tamil Books., pp. xxii, seq. 
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have had that fact mentioned in the Brahmagiri version. The 
contrary proves the validity of our assertion that Tuluva was never 
called by that name in the early ages of its history. Future finds 
alone may contain a clue to the correct identification of this hitherto 
unexplained problem. 



CITTAVISUDDHI-PRAKARANA-ITS PALI BASIS 

By B. M. Barua 

Mr. Prabhubhai Patel has rendered a distinct service to the 
Indologists by publishing in the Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. IX, 
No. 3, pp. 705-721, an informative notice of the Cittavisuddhi- 
Prakarana which is a highly authoritative text of Vajrayana 
Buddhism,' ascribed to Aryadeva of Madhyamika fame. I am 
not to discuss here the grounds of ascription of the work, as we 
now have it, to so ancient a teacher and author as Aryadeva, or 
the probable earlier form of the work in which it might be regarded 
as a writing of Aryadeva.^ What I am really interested here is 
to discuss is the Pali basis of the Vajrayana treatise which has 
not been properly dealt with by Mr. Patel. Had Mr. Patel been 
acquainted with a Pali basis, he would not, perhaps, have dared 
make out so strong a case in favour of the Vajrayana form of 
Mahayana as he has actually done. Cittavisuddhi was, to be 
sure, in no way peculiar to Vajrayana or to any other form of 
Buddhism. The term itself prominently occurs in the Rathavinita- 
Sutta (Majjhima Nikaya I, No. 24), in a mdtika which was sub- 
sequently developed into a treatise by Buddhadatta in his Abhi- 
dhammavatara, by Upatissa in his Vimutti-magga, and by Buddha- 
ghosa in his Visuddhimagga, all during the 4tli and 5th centuries 
of the Christian era. Further, Citta-visuddhi is just another term 
for sacittapariyodapana which constitutes the third item of Buddha's 
doctrine : — 

Sabbapapassa akaranaih, kusalassa upasampada, 
sacittapariyodapanam, — etarii Buddhana sasanam * 

This is, however, not to suggest that the Pali bases of the 
Vajrayana Cittavisuddhi-Prakarana are the same as those of the 
works of Buddhadatta, Upatissa, and Buddhaghosa. I would rather 
say that the case of the Vajrayana work stands on a different 
footing. 

In tracing back the Pali source, Mr. Patel has drawn our 
attention to the two opening verses of the Dhammapada, which is 

' Mr. Patel inclines to describe the work as ‘ one of the most important texts 
of the Mantrayanists probably of the Yogatantrayana school of the Vajrayana ’. 

* In Mr. Patel’s opinion Aryadeva’s Cittavisuddhikrama alias Anuttarasaihdhi 
has some relation to the Cittavisuddhiprakarana 

’ Dhammapada ; Buddhavagga ; Digha-Nikaya, Vol. II, p. 49. 
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not, after all, a right hit to make. The main Pali bases of the 
applauded Vajrayana work are two : (i) the Vatthupama-Sutta 
(Majjhima Nikaya I, No. 7), and (2) the comment on the opening 
verses of the Dhammapada, as will be presently shown. 

In introducing the contents of the Sanskrit work Mr. Patel 
observes : ‘ The keynote of all the arguments employed .... is 
that, one with a pure mind (adustacitta), good intention (subhasaya) 
and proper means (upayas), has no burden either of sin (papa) or 
of bondage (bandhana). In order to support the above view he 
(the author), in the text itself, has adopted the first (? second) 
verse of the Dhammapada as describing the influence of mind owing 
to the purity and impurity of which we have good and evil 
consequences.’ ‘ Being free from all attachment this mind shines 
out in its true colours. It is pure from the beginning (adisuddham) , 
free from all impurities (anavilam) and enlightened (? radiant) 
by nature (prakrti-prabhasvaram).’ 

And also ; ‘ This citia is naturally from the very beginning pure 
(adisuddha) and free from all sorts of false notions (vikalpas). The 
Afferent colours, by which this mind seems to be apparently 
impressed, are not originally its own.’ 

If this is the case with the Vajrayana work, one may turn 
to the comment on the opening verse or verses of the Dhammapada 
and note what it has got to say on the point. The Dhammapada 
Commentary (I, p. 23) teaches by way of explanation of the nature 
of mind ; — 

Pakatimano hi bhavahgacittam ; tarn appaduttham . . . cittaih 
pi agantukehi abhijjhadihi dosehi puduttham hoti .... Tasmaha 
Bhagava : ‘ Pabhassaram idam bhikkhave cittam, tan ca kho 
agantukehi upakkilesehi upakilittham ’. 

Mr. Patel adds that according to the Sanskrit work ; ‘ The 
deciding factor, with regard to the determination of pdpa and 
puny a, is one’s disposition of mind (asaya). Therefore there 

is no sin for one who.:e mind is pure One should not be shocked 

at the outward features of the means advocated in the system 
(such as the worship of women, the use of meat and wine by a 
yogin). As a washerman makes a dirty cloth clean with some 
matter which itself is dirty (yathaiva rajako vastram malenaiva 

tu nirmalam), so . . . one can get rid of rdga and kama by 

those rdgas and kdmas themselves, which become the cause of 
bondage only when they are resorted to by the foolish, but not 
by the wise in whose case they are actually the cause of emancipa- 
tion.’ The work ‘ eulogises the greatness of Mahayana and depre- 
cates the texts of Hinayana and ‘ denounces the practice of 
renunciation, austerity, bathing in the holy rivers, etc.’ Upon 
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the whole its ' attack on Hindu rites and ceremonials is very 
aggressive and uncompromising ‘In conclusion (it) eulogises the 
greatness of the guru, without whose favour no secret meaning of 
the system can be realized.’ 

If these are the main contents of the Cittavisuddhi-prakarana, 
it is not difficult to ascertain that its historical basis or scriptural 
foundation is a discourse or text which is similar to the Vatthupama- 
Sutta. Cittavimutti or Citta-visuddhi is the ultimate aim of the 
Pali Sutta precisely as that of the Sanskrit work ; 

Tassa evam janato evam passato kamasava pi cittaih vimuccati, 
bhavasava pi cittam vimuccati, avijjasava pi cittani vimuccati, 
vimuttasmim vimuttam iti nanam hoti ; khina jati, vusitath brahma- 
cariyam, katam karaniyain naparaih itthattayati pajanati. 

The Sutta extols this as the real internal mode of bathing as 
a means of self-purification (ayam vuccati bhikkhu sinato antarena 
sinanena), and denounces the Brahmanical way of bathing in the 
sacred rivers : 

Bahukaih Adhikakkan-ca, Gayarii Sundarikam-api, 

Sarassatirii Payagan ca atho Bahumatiih nadirii, 

Niccam pi balo pakkhanno kanhakammo na sujjhati, 
kim Sundarika karissati, kim Payago, kirii Bahuka nadi 
verim katakibhisara nararii 
na hi nam sodhaye papakamminaiii. 

The main thesis of the Pali Sutta has been set forth thus : — 
Seyyatha pi bhikkhave vattharii sankilittham malaggahitaih, 
tam-enam rajako yasmim yasmim rangajate upasamhareyya, yadi 
nilakayo yadi pitakayo yadi lohitakayo yadi manjetthakayo duratta- 
vannam eva assa, aparisuddhavannam eva assa. Tarii kissa hetu ? 
Aparisuddhattha bhikkhave vatthassa. Evam eva kho bhikkhave 
citte saihkilitthe duggati patikankha. 

Seyyatha pi bhikkhave vattharh parisuddhatii pariyodatam 
tarn enaih rajako yasmiiii yasmim rangajate upasamhareyya .... 
surattavannam eva assa, parisuddhavannam eva assa. Tam kissa 
hetu ? Parisuddhatta bhikkhave vatthassa. Evam eva kho bhik- 
khave citte asamkilitthe sugati patikankha. 

Seyyatha pi bhikkhave vattharii saihkilitthaih malaggahitaih 
accharii udakaih agamma parisuddhaih hoti pariyodatath, ukka- 
mukharii va pana agamma jataruparii parisuddhaih hoti pariyoda- 
tarn, evam eva kho bhikkhave bhikkhu evaih-silo evarii-dhammo 
evaih-panno salinan ceti pindapataih bhunjati vicitakajakaih ane- 
kasupaih anekabyanjanaih n’eva assa taih hoti antarayaya. 

The Sutta inculcates the need of cultivation of unwavering faith 
(aveccappasada) in the Triad and closes with an unstinted praise 
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of Buddha Gotama as a Master who sets up that which is set down, 
who uncovers that which is covered, who points out the way to 
one who is benighted, who bears the torchlight in darkness, and 
who being gifted with sight himself enables others to see the objects. 

The Vajrayana work deprecates the texts of HHnayana because 
it is the usual way with the world to kick off the ladder by which 
one climbs up, and it applauds the greatness of Mahayana because 
it is the Great Vehicle. The Vehicle is great because it accommo- 
dates many but not superior because of its intrinsic value. There 
are just two important points in which the Sanskrit work makes 
a departure from the tenets of the Pali Sutta : 

(1) in that it introduces a new factor, namely, the help of 

the Guru, and 

(2) in that it twists the original simile of cleaning of dirty 

cloth by a washerman so as to suit its purpose which 
is no other than justification of all ugly means by 
which the end is sought to be realized. 

If the end justifies the means (upaya), the means resorted to by 
the Vajrayanist or Tantrayanist is excellent, nay, super-excellent. 



MISCELLANEA 

THE SONDARBAN PLATE OF DOMMANAPALA 

• • 

Mr. D.'P. Ghosh and Dr. B. C. Sen have earned our gratitude 
in publishing a dated copper-plate inscription from the Sundarbans 
in Ini. Hist. Quart., Vol. X, pp. 32iff. As my views regarding the 
interpretation of the epigraph differ, in some respects, from those of 
my friends, I put them here for the consideration of scholars. 

After the svasti-vacana, the inscription reads (lines i-u) : 
Parama-mdhehara-samasta-suprasasty-upeta-mahdmdiidalika-srl-Sr* 
sapdladev-dnudhydtak'^mahdsdmantddhipati-mahdrdjddhirdja-vipaksa- 
sdmanta - hhagavan ^-Ndrdyana-nirdroha - dhavala - sdmantardja - srima - 
[d*]-Dommampdladcvah kusali | Ayodhyd-vinihsrta-Pdl-dnvay-opdr- 
jjita-Purvva-khdtik-diitahpdti-svtya-mukti-bhumau sri-Dvdrahatdke . . . 

The name of the donor has been read as sri-Madommanapala 
(p. 328). The passage however seems to be a mistake for Srimad- 
Dommanapala. This name appears to belong to the southern part 
of India, where we very often get names like Bomma,* Jommana,* 
Ammana (=Kalacuri Anahgadeva),^ and many others.* The use of 
the ^aka era in the present record seems also to point in the same 
direction. This era is not known to have been used in Bengal before 
the I2th century A.D. ; it is, on the other hand, very common in 
the inscriptions of Southern India. If, further, we may think that 
the 24 variant forms of Visnu, to which the Nrsimha-wi 7 rA' on the 
Sundarban Plate belongs, have their origin in the Jain convention 
of the 24 Tirthahkaras, Dommanapala may possibly be taken to 
have connections with the Kanarese country which was the region 
principally influenced by Jainism. 

Dommanapala was a parama-mdhesvara, and is said to have 
been meditating on his father whose name cannot be read with 

‘ Not noticed by Dr. Sen. 

* Not hhagavan as read by Dr. Sen. 

» Sewell, Hist. Ins. S. Ind., pp. 93, 112, 139, 147, 157, 164, 399. 

* Ibid., p. 400. 

Reu, History of the RashtrakiUas, p. 78. Cf. also the name Khommam in the 
Guhila dynasty. 

* The name pomana (evidently the same as Dommaiia) is also found in Bengal. 
According to the Candraprabka (p. 19) of Bharat MaUik, Domanadasa was an 
ancestor of the Kulina Dasas of the Vaidya caste of Bengd. The name possibly 
suggests that a section at least of the Bengal Vaidyas originally came from 
Southern India. See Bahgiya-Sahitya-Pari^-Patrikd, 1340 B.S., p. 164. 
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certainty, as the second letter of it has peeled off.* This father of 
Dommanapala has been called a mahdmdi^alika, which, as title of 
a feudatory chief, is so common in mediaeval inscriptions. See 
Bhandarkar’s List, No. 296 ; also Nos. 208, 1254, 1555. 

Dommanapala is said to have been a mahasdmantddhipati- 
mahdrdjddhirdja. Similar titles assumed by feudatory chiefs are 
known from a number of inscriptions. Thus, in the Khalimpur 
grant of Dharmapala {ibid., No. 1610) a subordinate chief named 
Narayanavarman has been called mahdsdntddhipati, and in the 
Kamauli grant {ibid., No. 1636) Vaidyadeva, feudatory of Kumara- 
pala, has the title mahdrdjddhirdja. Mahdsdmantddhipati is the 
title of feudatory chiefs also in other inscriptions, e.g. in Nos. 1086 
and 1580 ; the title mahdrdjddhirdja is used by subordinate rulers 
in Nos. 65, 66, 74, and 77. We must also notice that Samgramagupta 
and Rajadityagupta are called parama-bhattdraka-mahdrdjddhirdja- 
Paramesvara-mahdmdndalika in No. 1555, that Sulki Ranastambha is 
called mahdsdmantddhipati in No. 1697 and mahdrdjddhirdja-para- 
meivara-rdnaka in No. 1694, and that, in No. 317, Paramara 
Dharavarsa has been called mahdrdjddhirdja-mahdmandalesvara. 
These are only some of the examples. 

Dommanapala is also called vipaksa-sdmanta (i.e. one who made 
his neighbouring chiefs helpless) and bhagavan-N drdyana-nirdroha- 
dhavala (i.e. one who has become purified by his being well-disposed 
towards lord Narayana). These two passages seem to suggest that 
the chief, who was a staunch devotee of Mahesvara (^iva), was not 
disrespectful to Narayana (Visnu) as Saiva kings generally were in 
his age. They may further suggest that, though he crushed his 
rival chief (or chiefs), Dommanapala paid homage to the Narayana- 
vigraha belonging to that chief.* In this connection we may refer 
to the raid of Kanci by Calukya Vikramaditya II as described in 
the Vakkaleri grant ( 5 . Ind. Ins., Vol. I, p. 146). The Calukya 
King defeated the Pallavas and entered Kanci, but did not destroy 
the city. He is then said to have acquired great merit by granting 


‘ May the name be restored to 6r[hga •] sapala (i.e. protector of one’s seat in 
the sovereignty) ? If the first letter be a mistake for nr, the name may possibly 
be Nr^msapala. 

* May Bhagavan-N ardyana also have a secondary significance to imply 
haksmanasena (presumably ^mmanapala's overlord), who has b^ called Kpndpdla- 
Ndrdyana in the tenth verse of the Madhainagar grant {Ins. Beng., Ill, p. no). 
The Gobindapur grant of Taksmanasena (Bbandarkar’s List, No. 1^7) calls him 
devout worslfipper of Narasiiplia, which form of Visnu was possibly most favourite 
to him. Is the Narasiipha-mfifff on the Sundarban Plate in any way connected 
with Dommanapala’s overlord ? Was his nirdroha to Narayana due to his over- 
lord’s being a staunch Vaisnava ? 
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heaps of gold to the temple of Rajasimhe^vara and to other temples 
(see Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, part ii, p. 190). 

-Dommanapala, who has been called mahasdmantddhipati, has 
also the epithet sdmantardja. In this connection we should note 
that the rulers, Satrasyahgha and Gajasitnha, have been called both 
mahdrdjddhirdja and mahdrdja in inscriptions (Bhandarkar’s List, 
Nos. 968 and 977). A chief named Bhivasimha has been called 
mahdrdja and rdjardjeivara-mahdrdjddhirdja at the same time 
{ibid., No. 1058). 

The next important passage is Ayodhyd-vinihsrta-Pdl-dnvaya. 
We have seen that there are reasons to believe that the dynasty 
to which Dommanapala belonged was of South Indian origin. If, 
then, this Pdldnvaya refers to his own family, Ayodhya should be 
sought for in the Deccan. That some southern towns were named 
after famous North Indian cities is evidenced by the existence of 
Madura (=Mathura) and Pataliputtiram (=Pataliputra) in the 
South. The existence of an Ayodhya in the Deccan is rendered 
possible by the existence of a dynasty of the Iksvakus in the Madras 
Presidency {Ep. Ind., Vol. XX, pp. iff.). 

It may also be suggested that this Pdldnvaya does not 
signify the family of Dommanapala himself. In that case it should 
refer to the house of the famous Pala kings of Bengal and Magadha. 
According to the Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva (12th century) the 
Palas belonged to the $i\xyo,-vamsa. Cf. ; 

Etasya daksina-drso ^ vamse mihirasya jdtavdn piirvam\ 
Vigrahapdla-nrpatih sarvvdkdrarddhi-samsiddhah g 

Gaudalekhamdld, p. 128. 

Soddhala, a Gujrat-poet of the iith century A.D., seems also to 
speak of Dharmapala, in his Udayasundarikathd, as belonging to 
the Mandhatrvamsa (Ind. Hist. Quart., IX, p. 480). 

At the time of our record (^aka 1118 = A.D. 1196), therefore, the 
dynasty of Dharmapala may have well been thought of to be come 
from Ayodhya, the traditional home of the Surya-Vamsi kings. 
Thus, it would seem that this Ayodhyd-vinihsrta-Pdl-dnvaya has 
been mentioned as a contrast to DommanapMa's own family which 
was possibly ddksindtya-vinihsrta. 

The last point that we are going to note is that DvarahatAka 
in the division called Purvvakhatika has been called Dommanapala’s 


^ Did the line of Dharmapala come from the South ? The southern Surya- 
vaipia {daksimdrto vatnie mihirasya) may refer to the dynasty of the Iksvakus of 
the Madras Presidency or to any other dynasty claiming descent from the SHrya- 
vatttia. For a southern solar dynasty, see Itid. Hist. Quart., IX, p. 485. 
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own mukti-bhumi. Does it mean that the chief was granting a 
village when he was on the death-bed ? 

Dines Chandra Sircar. 


THE WORD ‘UPATALPA’ 

The word ‘ upatalpa ‘ in the Girnar rock inscription of 
Rudradaman has been variously interpreted by Indian and European 
Orientalists. ‘ Dr. Bhagwanlal means by it " pieces of the neighbour- 
ing ground ”. Prof. Buhler interj^rets it as “ pinnacles of temples ”, 
and Dr. Kielhorn supposes that the words are identical 

with cT^qif in Raghu XVI ( mean- 
ing " a room on the top of a house ” or ” upper storey ”. 
The last being the interpretation, now generally believed in, 
Mr. D. B. Diskalkar translates accordingly the words 

as ” hill-tops, trees, banks, turrets, upper 
stories, gates, and raised places of shelter 

But that none of these scholars has arrived at the right meaning 
of will be clear, if we jefer to description of 

the capital of Dusyanta, in the Adiparvan of the Mahabharata.' 
Its first two verses read as follows : — 

^ iff 





Here the context in which has been used requires that it 

should be like qfru, etc., a means of defending the city. 
It cannot obviously be a mere ‘ piece of neighbouring ground ’, or 
‘ a room on the top of a house ', or ‘ the pinnacle of a temple 

means a tower. Should not therefore the addition of the 
prefix ^ to the word be given the meaning of a small tower 

or turret of some sort ? This would certainly be the sense con- 
veyed, if ^q«ran instead of x^qqii^i be the right word in the 
following verse of the Samardfigana-sutradhara} 

* Southern Recension edited by Mr. P. P. S. Sastri, Vol. I, Part I, p. 539. 

* p. 90 (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series). 
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? ^) Tfsr trtHTJ ^cttj 11 

the emendation suggested by the editor does not seem good. 
The manuscripts on which the edition has been based are admittedly 
' full of errors, and not very legible Hence it is quite possible 
that might be a misreading for The prefix ^ is 

common to both, can be read easily as and might have 
been misread for cX on account of the illegibility and incorrect 
nature of the manuscripts. Further tlie sense given by the Samaran- 
gana sutradhara suits admirably the context of both the 
Mahabharata and the Girnar inscription. It may therefore be 
accepted as the exact significance of the term unless some 

strong reasons be advanced to the contrary. 

Dasharatha Sharma. 


THE MAUKHARIS WERE NOT MALAVAS 

In a note in Ind. Cult., I, p. 298, my friend Mr. Niliarranjan 
Ray has said that the Savitri-Satyavana story of the Mahabharata 
' seems to suggest that the Maukharis belonged to the tribal stock 
known as the MMavas 

Mr. Ray has rightly pointed out that, according to the Haraha 
(misprinted Harata) inscription, the Maukharis claimed descent from 
Asvapati (father of Savitri), who obtained through his wife a hundred 
sons from Vaivasvata (i.e. Yama). There is however no evidence 
to show that King Asvapati described as King of the country of the 
Madras belonged to the Malava tribe. As I am going to show, he 
certainly belonged to a family quite different from that of the 
Malavas. 

According to the Mahabharata, the name of the wife of Asvapati 
and mother of Savitri was Malavi, which clearly points to the fact 
that King Asvapati married a girl belonging to the MMava tribe, but 
did not himself belong to it. That Malavi, wife of Asvapati, was a 
girl belonging to the tribe of the Malavas is also proved from the 
sloka quoted from the Mahabharata by Mr. Ray (p. 299) : 

Pitus = ca te putra-satam bhavita tava matari 1 
Mdlavydm Mdlavdndm sasvatMi putra-pautrinah 11 

My friend however seems to have missed the importance of 
the passage Mdlavydm Mdlavdndm which means ‘ in MMavi who 
belongs to the MMava family or tribe *. no 

_ <• — .. (Jr j 
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direct genealogical connection between the Maukharis and the 
Malavas. Mdlava is possibly derived from the Dravidian word 
malai (hill) and meant originally a Dravidian hill tribe. 

Dines Chandra Sircar. 


A NOTE ON THE TERM ‘ ANT ARAN GA ’ 

The term ‘ Antarahga ’ probably occurs first in point of time 
in the Dasakumira-carita of Dandin, and in the Ghagrahdti copper- 
plate inscription of Samacaradeva of Bengal, both dating from the 
sixth century A.D. While editing the latter, the late Mr. Pargiter 
translated the term as ‘privy minister’ (J.A.S.B., 1911, p. 485), 
but the late R. D. Banerji had occasion to point out that ‘Anta- 
ranga in one case at least has been used as a title of a Royal 
Physician ’, and for this he referred to the Cakradatta (of Cakrapani- 
Datta), (edited by Yasodanandan Sarkar, Calcutta, B.S. 1302) 
(J.A.S.B., 1914, p. 427). But this interpretation of the term, 
although brought to the notice of Prof. Radha Govinda Basak, 
was curtl)?^ rejected by him, while editing the Belavo copper-plate 
grant of Bhojavarman, where it reappears in the prose portion, — in 
view of the expression, ‘ Antarangesu rajya-bhararii samarpya ’, in 
the Dasakumara-carita. He preferred to put it as ‘ privy councillor ’, 
and elsewhere as ‘ member of the inner council ’ (Ep. Ind., XII, 
p. 43 and footnote 1 ; Sahitya, 1319 B.S., p. 395 ; History of North- 
Eastern India, circa 320-760 A.D., London, 1934, p. 192). The 
inscription of Samacdradeva was re-edited by Mr. (now Dr.) N. K. 
Bhattas&li, who rendered the term into English as ‘ (one) of the 
intimate class of servants (of his Majesty) ’ (Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 78), 
but what such a rendering of a term, that is employed for a distinct 
royal functionary, may possibly signify, is difficult to make out. 

‘ Antaranga ’ again finds place in the copper-plate grants of 
the Senas of Bengal, including the Barrackpur inscription, of 
Vijayasena (Ep. Ind., XV, p. 283), and the ^aktipur inscription of 
Laksmanasena (Ep. Ind., XXI, p. 217), but is, curiously enough, 
omitted in all the three inscriptions of the sons of Laksmanasena, 
that have hitherto been brought to light (J.A.S.B., 1896, Part I, 
p. 13 ; Ind. Hist. Quarterly, 1926, p. 84 ; J.A.S.B., 1914, p. 103). 
'riie term is all the more conspicuous by its absence in the copper- 
plate inscriptions of the Palas of Bengal, for we know definitely 
from the Cakradatta of Cakrapdni-Datta (iith century) that his 
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elder brother Bhanu bore the title of Antarahga. Sivadasa-Sena, 
the commentator of the Cakradatta, and who belonged to the 
15th century, explains the term with reference to Bhanu in a general 
way as, ' vidyd-kula-sampanno hi bhi^g= antarahga ity=ucyate 
that is, ‘ a learned physician of good family is called an Antarahga ’ 
(Cakradatta, ed. Kahsa Candra Sena, 1289 B.S., comm, on the 
first of the two stanzas in the colophon of the work). Still later, 
in the i8th century, the word is still more generalized, and treated 
in the sense of any and every physician, or the physician in general. 
Thus Rddha Mohana Thdkura (i8th century), the compiler of the 
Vaisnava anthology, ' Padamrta-Samudra in his commentary on 
the nth verse (pada) of the book says, ‘ Vaidyaka-^stranusarena 
tad = Antarahga-jana-prapita-parama-daha-hara-visesa padmini- 

spar^dina . . . ’ etc. 

But Sivadasa-Sena, while speaking of his own father, Ananta- 
Sena, reports that he got the rare title of Antarahga (Antarahga- 
padavith duravapam) and an umbrella of unique workmanship from 
Barbek Shah, the lord of Gauda. This tends to show that it was 
a title given but by a king to a learned physician (of good family). 
An Antarahga might not necessaril}' be a Royal Physician or Court 
Physician, for there is in the Vahgiya Sahitya Parisad a MS. of a 
medical work, entitled Ratnanialadhyaya, the author of which, as 
stated in the colophon, was a Narayana, who is styled as both an 
‘ Antarahga ’ and a ‘ Raja-Vaidya ’ or Court Physician (Sahitya 
Parisad Patrika, 1320 B.S., pp. 67-68). The identification of this 
Narayana with Narayana, the father of Naraliari Sarkara of Sri- 
khanda (one of the reputed followers of Caitain'a), as proposed, may 
or may not be correct, but the difference between a Ro}'al or Court 
Ph3’'sician and an Antarahga is clearly brought home by this 
example. The terms Bhisak and Antarahga are also found side by 
side in the Sabda-pradipa of Suresvara, who describes himself as 
both a Bhisak and an Antarahga ol llhimapala of Bengal (Sri- 
Bhimapala-nrpater-Bhisag= Antarahga Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. 
in the India Office Library, by J ulius Eggeling, 1896, Part V, No. 2739, 
p. 075). Bhisak, in this case also, seems to be a Court Physician, 
as against an ordinary jjh^ sician, and w e know from the inscriptions 
of the Gahadavala kings of Kanauj that the Bhisak is one of the 
officials, who were addressed to abide by their grants of lands (cf., 
for instance, J.A.S.B., 1873, p. 325 ; Ind. Ant., XV, p. ii ; Ep. Ind.] 
XVIII, p. 221 and p. 226). 

In the inscription of Samacaradeva, the word Antarahga is 
followed by the word ‘ Uparika ', and in all other cases where 
Antarahga has been used, it is invariably followed by the word 
‘ Brhad-Uparika In the inscriptions of the Palas of Bengal, 
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Brhad-Uparika is an expression which, wherever it occurs, is 
invariably preceded by the expression ‘ Rajasthaniya ’, and both 
Rajasthaniya and Antarahga are never used together in one and 
the same inscription, so that it tempts the suggestion that 
Rajasthaniya and Antarahga may be to some extent at least ana- 
logous. Rajasthaniya may mean either {a) an officer entrusted 
with viceregal duties, or (6) an officer appertaining to the residence 
or palace (sthana) of the king, i.e. the superintendent of the king’s 
harem. In the latter sense, it would correspond to the ‘ Antah- 
purika ’ of the inscriptions of the Gahadavala kings of Kanauj 
(op. cit.), and ‘ Mahallaka ’ of the Nowgong (Assam) copper- plate 
grant of Balavarman (Sahitya Parisad Patrika, 1317 B.S., p. 120). 
In the Arthasastra of Kautilya, the ‘ superintendent of the harem ’ 
is called ‘ Antar-vamsika ’ (Ti;. Shamasastry, 1st ed., p. 307). Might 
Antarahga originally denote the title of a physician, who was also the 
superintendent of the king’s palace or harem ? The physician as 
the superintendent of the culinary department of the king (rasavaty 
= adhikari) is a much too known fact, and from the Naisadhiya of 
Sriharsa we learn that the (royal) physician and the (prime) minister 
were the two persons whose access to the harem of the king’s 
daughter was not imiJeded (IV, 116). One enjoying this privilege 
could easily act as the superintendent of the king’s palace, and 
reading the inscription of vSamacaradeva and the Dasakumara-carita 
of Dandin without any predilection, there is nothing that may 
possibly stand in the way of accepGng this implication of the term, 
hater on, as we find in the case of Sivadasa-Scna’s father, it became 
the title of a learned phj'sician, and a mere title only, without 
having had aii}^ connection vitli the palace of the king. At last, 
as is testified to by Radha Mohana 'Thakura, it denoted a member 
of the physician class in general. 

Nalini Nath Das Gupta. 


BUDDHIST PARAMITA 

Parami ' is the same term as Paramita, and both occur side by 
side in Dhammapala's commentary on the Cariyapitaka.* So far 
as later Buddhist literature goes, the bulk of Pali works shows 

‘ Parami or Paramita means ‘ perfection ’, ‘ completeness ’ or ‘ highest state 
= Cariyapitakatthakatha, Ceylonese ed., p. 7 : Buddhagunanath hetubhuta 
fiuddhakarakadhamma paramiyo . . . paramita paripacita. 
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predilection for pdrami, and that of Sanskrit works for pdramitd. 
In the Pali canonical texts, however, pdrami is the only form met 
with. In the Nidhikanda-sutta we have sdvaka-pdraml, the perfec- 
tion of discipleship which is no other than the fruition stage of 
arhatship, the ripeness of saintship which is the ideal before a 
Buddhist learner or aspirant. In the Buddhavaihsa, on the other 
hand, the term pdrami is employed as a synonym of Buddhakard- 
dhammd, the virtues or qualities which tend towards making a 
Buddha, i.e. maturing the life of a Bodhisattva for the attainment 
of Buddhahood in his last birth. Precisely in this sense Dhamma- 
pala uses the term Buddhakdrakd dhammd and quotes a passage of 
canonical authority with bearing on the point. The passage cannot 
be traced in the Pali Text Society’s edition of the Tipitaka. Even 
if its antiquity be doubted on this ground (which is not very reason- 
able), there is the text of the Buddhavaihsa to show that, at least as 
far back as the 2nd century B.C., pdrami was treated as another 
term for Buddhakard or Buddhakdrakd dhammd. It goes also to 
show that already in that time the Pdramls were counted as ten in 
Theravada Buddhism,* while the prose passage quoted by Dhamma- 
pala clearly speaks of dasa-Buddhakdrakd dhammd. 

The quotations from the Cariyapitaka, in the Jataka-nidana- 
katha and the Cariyapitaka commentary, presuppose a Canonical 
text compared with which the P.T.S. edition appears to be incom- 
plete. These quotations fully attest that ten were the Pdramls 
recognized in Theravada Buddhism when the Cariyapitaka was 
compiled and taken into the corpus of the PMi Canon along with 
and as an adjunct to the Buddhavaihsa. Thus any surmise or 
conclusion drawn on the basis of the incomplete text of the Cariya- 
pitaka regarding the number of Pdramls is apt to be misleading. 

These considerations may warrant the statement that when 
the conception of Pdramitd developed in Buddhalogy, the Theravada 
school counted the Paramis as ten, while in the Sanskrit works 
belonging mostly to the Sarvastivada school, the Pdramls are counted 
as six. 

The ten Paramis, as enumerated in Theravada are : dana 
(alms-giving), sila (morality), nekkhamma (renunciation), panna 
(wisdom), viriya (energy), khanti (forbearance), sacca (truth), 
adhitthana (resolution), metta (friendliness), and upekkha (indif- 
ference). Each of them is practised in three degrees of intensity. 
And the six Paramitas, as recognized in Buddhist Sanskrit tradition, 
are : dana, sila, khanti, virya, ^yana, and prajna. In order to get 

* This is clearly implied in counting metta as the 9th pdrami (navamam metta- 
paramim) and closing the enumeration with upekkha occurring after metta. 
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ten paramitas, the following four are to be added, viz. upaya, 
pranidhana, bala, and jnana. A Bodhisattva who has conceived an 
inspiration to become a Buddha, advances in birth after birth, to 
higher and higher sanctity, in the practice of the ten perfections 
until at last he is born as the Buddha preaching the Law and passing 
away into the everlasting stillness of Nirvana, as we find in the 
Jatakas. An exactly accomphshed Buddha should acquire all these 
paramitas. Each of these paramitas may be sub-divided into (i) 
the ordinary, (2) the inferior, and (3) the unlimited perfection of the 
virtue. Childers is right in agreement with Clough in saying that 
danaparamita expresses the duty in general terms and signifies acts 
of charity or making offerings without any reference to their nature 
or value {vide Childers’ Diet., p. 335). A Bodhisattva after having 
exercised the ten paramitas in all the three degrees of their intensity 
in anterior births was destined to become an omniscient Buddha. 
Thus we see that the attainment of Buddhahood is the consequence 
of the vast accumulation of merit in course of the exercise of the 
paramitas in previous births. In order to attain Bodhi or enlighten- 
ment a Bodhisattva had to fulfil the ten paramitas. He had to 
undergo several births to fulfil each paramita. In the Jataka- 
nidanakatha we read that these ten paramitas are the Buddhakara- 
kadhamma, i.e. the precepts which make one Buddha. The great 
^akya prince Siddhartha before attaining Bodhi found these para- 
mitas out to be the only means of attaining Buddhahood. All the 
previous Buddhas also had to fulfil them in order to attain Buddha- 
hood. Siddhartha performed these paramitas. Bodhisattva 
Sumedha fulfilled dana paramita by giving in charity all the 
worldly things and his own life ; he fulfilled sila paramita by observ- 
ing precepts and without taking the least care for his own life ; he 
fulfilled nekkhamma paramita by renouncing household life like a 
prisoner always anxious to be released from the prison ; he fulfilled 
panna paramita by learning whatever he could learn from any- 
body ; he fulfilled viriya paramita by behaving Hke a lion, the king 
of beasts, in all his departments ; he fulfilled khanti paramita by 
forbearing all the vicissitudes of life most patiently like the earth ; 
he fulfilled sacca paramita by not telhng hes for fear of punishment 
or for temptation or even for the falling of thunder on his head ; 
he fulfilled adhitthana paramita by steadfastly adhering to his 
endeavour to become a Buddha like a mountain unmoved by storm 
coming frorn all directions ; he fulfilled metta paramita by cherishing 
love and friendliness towards his friends and foes alike like water 
cooling both the virtuous and the sinner ; he fulfilled upekkha 
paramita by being indifferent to happiness and suffering like the 
earth (cf. J ataka-nidanakatha, Vol. I). 
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A Buddha is called Dhammakaya because he is the embodi- 
ment of these ten paramitas. Dr. Barnett points out that dana 
paramita is not an actual deliverance of the world from poverty 
but an intention for such deliverance ; it is a grace of the spirit. 
Thus purity of the will is the greatest of all virtues, and the founda- 
tion of all. He further points out that sila paramita consists essen- 
tially in the will to hurt no living creature {vide the Path of Bight, 
Wisdom of the East Series, p. 98). 

As for examples of dana paramita, we may refer to the following 
in the Cariyapitaka : — Akatticariyarii (Alatti Jataka, Jataka, 
Vol. IV), Sahkhacariyam (Sahkhapala Jataka, Jataka, Vol. V), 
Kurudhammacariyam (Kurudhamma Jataka, Jataka, Vol. II), 
Mahasudassanacariyam (Mahasudassana Jataka, Jataka, Vol. I), 
Mahagovindacariyarh (Mahagovinda Suttanta, Digha Nikaya, Vol. 
II), Nimirajacariyarii (Nimi Jataka, Jataka, Vol. VI), Candakumara- 
cariyara (Khandahala Jataka, Jataka, Vol. VI), Sivirajacariyaih 
(Sivi Jataka, Jataka, Vol. IV), Vessantaracariyam (Vessantara 
Jataka, Jataka, Vol. VI), and Sasapanditacariyarii (Sasa Jataka, 
Jataka, Vol. III). The following are the instances of sila paramita 
mentioned in the Cariyapitaka : — 

Silavanagacariyarii (Silavanaga Jataka, Jataka, Vol. I), 
Bhuridattacariyarii (Bhuridatta Jataka, Jataka, Vol, IV), Cam- 
peyyanagacariyam (Campeyya Jataka, Jataka, Vol. IV), Cula- 
bodhicariyarii (Cullabodhi Jataka, Jataka, Vol. IV), Mahiihsaraja- 
cariyaih (Mahisa Jataka, Jataka, Vol. II), Rururajacariyatii (Ruru 
Jataka, Jataka, Vol. IV), Matahgacariyarii (Matahga Jataka, Jataka, 
Vol. IV), Dhammadhammadevaputtacariyaih (Dhamma Jataka, 
Jataka, Vol. IV), Jayaddisacariyaiii (Jayaddisa Jataka, Jataka, 
Vol. V), and Sahkhapalacariyaih (Saul^apala Jataka, Jataka, 
Vol. V). 

The examples of Nekkhamma paramita can be found in the 
Yudhanjayacariyam (Juvanjaya Jataka, Jataka, Vol. IV), Somanas- 
sacariyath (Somanassa Jataka, Jataka, Vol. IV), Ayoghacariyaiii 
(Ayogha Jataka, Jataka, Vol. IV), Bhisacariyaih (Bhisa Jataka, 
Jataka, Vol. IV), Soiiapanditacariyaih (Sonananda Jataka, Jataka, 
Vol. V). In the Cariyapitaka only one instance of adhitthana para- 
mita is traceable in the Temiyacariyarii which corresponds to the 
Temiya Jataka (Jataka, VI) which is also known as the Mugapakkha 
Jataka found in the Jataka, Vol. II. As for examples of sacca 
paramita, we may cite the following : — 

Kapirajacariyam (Kapi Jataka, Jataka, Vol. II), Sacca- 
savhayapanditacariyara (Saccamkira Jataka, Jataka, Vol. I), Vatta- 
potakacariyarii (Vatta Jataka, Jataka, Vol. I), Maccharajacariyam 
(Maccha Jataka, Jataka, Vol. I), Kanhadipayanacariyam (Kanhadi- 
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payana Jataka, Jataka, Vol. Ill), and Sutasomacariyarh (Maha- 
sutasoma Jataka, Jataka, Vol. V). Mahalomahathsacariyaih of the 
Cariyapitaka which corresponds to the Lomahamsa Jataka in 
Jataka, Vol. I, is the only instance of Upekkha paramita. Suvanna- 
samacariyatii (Sama Jataka, Jataka, Vol. VI) and Ekarajacariyaih 
(Ekaraja Jataka, Jataka, Vol. Ill) are the instances of Metta para- 
niita as found in the Cariyapitaka. The Cariyapitaka is the only 
work of the Pali Canon in which a brief and systematic account of 
Buddhist paramita is given, although references are found scattered 
here and there in the Pali Nikayas. 

The Mahayana Buddhist texts are replete with information 
regarding the fulfilment of paramitas by the Bodhisattva. In the 
Sraddhotpadasutra Asvaghosa points out that the Bodhisattvas 
know that the nature of the dharma is the perfection of spotless 
charity, and they being free from covetousness, practise dana para- 
mita. They know that the nature of the dharma being free from the 
influence of five sensual pleasures and being free from immorality 
is the perfection of stainless morality, and they being far above all 
these vices, practise sila paramita. They know that the nature of 
the dharma is the perfection of stainless patience, and the}’ being 
free from malice, practise khanti paramita. They know that the 
nature of the dharma is the perfection of pure energy, they being 
free from indolence, practise viriya paramita. They know that the 
nature of the dharma having nothing to do with disturbance and 
confusion is the perfection of pure tranquillization, they practise 
dhyana paramita. They know that the nature of the dharma is the 
perfection of pure wisdom, they being free from darkness of ignor- 
ance, practise prajna paramita (cf. The Awakening of Faith in the 
Mahayana by Suzuki, pp. 122-123 ; vide also outlines of Mahayana 
Buddhism by Suzuki, p. 69). 

Thus we see that the paramitas are the excellences of a Bodhi- 
sattva who never gets tired of practising the ten virtues of perfec- 
tion. A Bodhisattva in order to obtain Bodhi or enlightenment 
has to fulfil ten paramis (paramitas). The Jatakamala,' the Maha- 
vastu,® and the Avadanakalpalata ® contain instances of paramitas. 
The idea of paramita is similar according to Northern and Southern 
Schools of Buddhism with slight variations as noticed above. 

We may agree with Dr. Barua in thinking that the Paramita 
doctrine had its root in the age-old Indian conception of faith 


* It contains 35 birth-stories, ten of which have the same titles as those of the 
Cariyapitaka tales. 

* e.g. Vanara Jataka and Mahagovindacariyam. 

* e.g. Stories of Sivi, Sasa, Matsya, Vattapotaka, Rum, and Sutasoma. 
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(saddha), particularly as developed in a Sutta of the Majjhima-nikaya 
and that, as it is, its main importance lies in its bearing on the 
problem of evolution of personality, whether of the Buddha type, or 
of the Savaka, or of the Paccekabuddha.* The Pali book of Apadana 
contains copious illustrations of how the Sdvaka-pdramt was attained 
by a large number of men and women as the ripe result of their age- 
long efforts. In heightening the importance of the moral excellence 
of Buddhist personalities, the doctrine had necessarily to lay stress 
on the prolonged character of strivings, and in doing so, it destroyed 
the belief in the immediate prospects held out by Gotama and trans- 
ferred the possibility of final fruition to an indefinitely long date.* 

B. C. Uw. 


A GOLD COIN OF BUDHAGUPTA 

From the Fran Pillar (G.E., 165),® the Sarnath image (G.E., 
157),* and the Damodarpur copperplate® inscriptions we come to 
know that Budhagupta (of whose relationship with the Imperial 
Gupta line we know next to nothing) was not really a local ruler, 
as Mr. Allan thinks, but an imperial sovereign holding undisputed 
sway over the whole of the empire of Skandagupta from Malwa 
to Bengal (cf. his epithet avampati on his silver coins). His numis- 
matic position, however, is mysteriously obscirre, and the only coins 
known to him are his silver issues in imitation of those of Kumara- 
gupta I and Skandagupta. No gold coins of him had been known 
to the numismatists up to now, and it has been a mystery why 
Budhagupta, of whose imperial position there is no doubt, issued 
no gold coins. 

Mr. Allan in his Catalogue of Gupta coins ® illustrates a gold 
coiii of one Puragupta (?). It is of the ‘ Archer ’ type and closely 
resembles the heavier issues of Skandagupta and has the legend 
$n-V ikkramah on the reverse. 


1 B. M. Barua’s ‘ Faith in Buddhism ’ (Law’s Buddlustic Studies, pp. sagff.) 
and ‘ Mahayaiia in the ^Making ’ (Proceedings of the Second Oriental Conference). 

* Barua’s ‘ Maliayana in the Making ’ (Proceedings of the Second Oriental 
Conference). 

» Fleet, C././., Vol. Ill, No. 19. 

‘ . 4 .S./., A.R., 1914-15, pp. 124-125. 

® Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, pp. 134c and 137. 

® Allan, Catalogue of the Indian coins of the Gupta dynasty in the British Museum, 
London, PI. XXI, No. 23. 
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Obv. — King nimbate- standing 1. a? on the preceding Archer 
type, holding bow in 1. hand and arrow in r. hand. 


Garuda standard on 1. 


Beneath 1. arm the legend 


3 


Rev.— Goddess (Bakshmi) nimbate seated facing on lotus, 
holding lotus in 1. hand and fillet in r. hand. Symbol on 1. 
On r. the legend 


Vikkramah. 


Now the legend on the obverse has been read as Pwa by 
Mr. Allan, and he attributes the coin in question to Puragupta, 
who, according to the Bhitari copper seal of Kumaragupta (II), 
was a son of Kumaragupta I by his queen Anantadevi. But a care- 
ful examination, however, leads to a different reading of the obverse 
legend, however definitely sure Mr. Allan may be about his reading 
Pura. We reproduce here an enlarged photo of the coin in question. 
The first letter beneath the left arm of the king shows a square- 
shaped letter with the right vertical line extended downwards. 
Mr. Allan reads it as Pu. Pa in the Gupta alphabet is also a square- 
shaped letter, but without the horizontal top stroke, which though 
quite clear here, has been missed by Mr. Allan. We cannot explain 
away this horizontal top stroke as the usual crescent mark, as the 
latter is quite clear over this top stroke. This horizontal top stroke 
makes the letter Ba ; and with the vowel mark, w, iir the downward 
projection of the right vertical line, the letter almost certainly reads 
Bu. For a comparison of this letter with another Bu in the Indor 
plate of Skandagupta we refer to Biihler’s Pateographical chart 
(Tafel, IV, No. 29, VII). In the second letter again Mr. AUan misses 
the upward bend of the vertical line, which, though the letter is 
a bit indistinct, we can imagine to be joining the apex of the vertical 
line. Any way the letter is certainly not ra. It may be either sha 
or dha. Sha after Bu is meaningless, and the revised reading would 
apparently lead to Buldha]^ instead of Pura, the coin having been 
issued by Budhagupta, of whose imperial position the inscriptions 
speak so eloquently. That Budhagupta belonged to the imperial 
Gupta line may easily be inferred, and it is no wonder that he 
assumed the lofty title of Vikramdditya (the reverse legend on this 
coin) like his great predecessors, Chandragupta II and Skandagupta. 

Sarasi Kumar Saraswati. 
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THE CORRECT INTERPRETATION OF THE INTER- 
CALARY MONTH IN THE GRANT OF SARVANATHA 

In ordinary usage, when there occur two new moons in a solar 
month, the intercalated lunar month receives its name from the 
succeeding natural month (lunar) ; for example, when there is an 
intercalated month between natural Asadha and natural ^ravana, 
it is named after the latter as intercalary Sravana. But there was 
also an older practice as stated in the Brahma-Siddhanta, which 
says that the intercalated month is the second of the two nija or 
natural and adhika or intercalary. ‘ A verse that is given by Bapu 
Deva Shastri, in his edition of the Siddhdnta-inomani of Bhaskara- 
charya, p. 49 note, as belonging to the Brahma-Siddhanta, indicates 
a more ancient custom according to which the first (bright) and the 
second (dark) fortnights would belong to the natural month ; and the 
third (bright) and the fourth (dark), to the intercalated month. 
The verse runs — Meshadi-sthe Savitari yo yo masah prapuryate 
chandrah Chaitvadyah sa jneyah purti-dvitve=dhimaso=ntyah, 
— “ whatever lunar month is completed when the sun is standing in 
Aries and the following (signs), that month is to be known as Chaitra, 
etc. ; when there are two completions (there is) an intercalated 
month (and it is) the latter (of the two) According to this 
ancient custom, the intercalated month receives its name from the 
preceding natural month. Thus in the example cited above the 
intercalary month is to be named intercalated Asadha, and not 
intercalated Sravana as according to ordinary usage. 

The Sohaval Plates of the Maharaja ^arvanatha issued from 
Uccakalpa (No. 1196 of Bhandarkar’s List of Northern Inscriptions) 
is dated ‘ Samvatsara-sate ekanavaty-ullare dvir- Asadha masa- 
divase dasame ’. Assuming the inscriptions of these Uchchakalpa 
kings to be dated in Fleet's epoch of the Gupta era (A.D. 319), 
both Ojha and Haider took the date of the Sohaval Plates of Sarfa. 
191 to be equivalent to A.D. 510. But Prof. Bhandarkar says that 
there was no intercalary Asadha in A.D. 510 and therefore along 
with Fleet and Kielhorn he intends to take these dates in the 
Kalachuri era. In doing so he had to assume that ekona-navaty- 
uttare is intended for eka-navaty-uttare. Mr. K. N. Dikshit in his 
Navagrama Grant of the Maharaja Hastin, dated G.E. 198 {Ep. 
Ind., Vol. XXI, pp. I26ff.), shows that adinitting the inscriptions 
of the Uchchakalpa kings to be dated in the Kalachuri era Kin g 
^arvanatha has to be given a reign of at least 70 years — a highly 
improbable figure. Mr. Dikshit thus intends to take the date 


* Fleet, Vol. Ill, Intro., p. 88 fn. 
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of the Sohaval Plates to be in the Gupta era and as equivalent 
to A.D. 510, But Mr. Dikshit wants to slur over the difficulty 
already experienced by Prof. Bhandarkar in getting an intercalary 
Asadha in A.D. 510 by vaguely remarking that ‘ it is very probable 
that the succeeding month of Srdvana that has been actually shown 
as intercalary in the tables attached to Pillar’s Indian Chronology 
may have been antedated by a month, according to some Siddhdnta 
followed in this locality ; or what is more probable, the month inter- 
calated (which according to the rules of intercalations was ^ravana) 
must have received its name from the preceding month, a con- 
clusion to which the late Dr. Kielhorn was forced in the calculation 
of the dates of the Batul Plates of Samkshibha ’. 

Now, in the j^ear A.D. 510 as shown in the Tables of Swami- 
kanni Pillai and others there is an intercalary month between natural 
Asadha and natural ^ravana. This month is to be named_ inter- 
calary ^ravana according to the usual practice, but Asadha 
according to the ancient custom. In view of the rules of intercala- 
tion just described it will be seen clearly that the difficulties ex- 
perienced by Kielhorn, Bhandarkar, Dikshit, and others disappear 
and the same month which is dvir-Xsddha of one mode, is prathama 
Srdvana of the other mode, of calculation. 

Dhirendranath Mukerji. 


A FRAGMENTARY INSCRIPTION FROM KOSAM 

This inscription is found engraved on a slab of stone, about 45 
inches long, 15 inches broad, and 10 inches high. It was recovered 
from Kosam, the site of ancient KausambI,* by Mr. B. M. Vyas, 
Executive Officer of the Allahabad Municipal Board, and is now 
deposited in the Allahabad Municipal Museum. 

The inscription is fragmentary, its upper portion only being 
available to us, and an indefinite number of lines has been broken 
away and lost at the bottom. Only two lines are now existing, but 
excepting the three last letters, the second has entirely peeled off. 
Though the stone is roughly hewn, the existing letters are clearly 
incised, their size varying from i to 2 inches. Palseographically the 
record may be ascribed approximately to the first century B.C., 
and seems to be of the same age as (or sHghtly later than) the 
Pabbosa inscriptions of Asadhasena, the maternal uncle of King 


^ JRAS., 1927, pp. 689®. 
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Bahasatimitra.* We find in both cases that ga is round at the apex, 
that the legs of ta. do not form an angle, that va is triangular in 
shape and that at the top of the letters we find ceriphs at their 
primary stage. The language of the inscription is regular Prakrit, 
but the influence of Sanskrit is visible in the word rajiio (line i), 
and in the lingual in putena (line 2). 

The importance of the inscription lies in the fact that it reveals 
to us the name of a new king, Varunamitra, who must have 
belonged to the dynasty of the Mitra kings, the names of whom we 
are acquainted with from coins, inscriptions, and seals.* 

Text 

Tine i. Rajno Gotiputasa Varunamitasa putasa rajno Kohadi- 
(?)putasa 

Tine 2 putena 

Translation 

Tine i. Of King Kohadiputa , the son of King 

Gotiputa Varunamita, 

Tine 2 by the son. 

Gotiputa is usually rendered into Sanskrit as Gauptiputra* ' the 
son of a lady of the Gupta family ’ ; but this is by no means certain, 
for goti may as well stand for other Sanskrit words, e.g. gotrl. 
Kohadi, who seems to have been the queen of Varunamitra, has a 
strange name, but we have a similar name Kahoda or Kahola in 
the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, iii, 5. i. More probably she was ‘ a 
lady of the Kohala family ’, Kohala according to one authority 
being a branch of the Visvamitra, and according to another, of the 
Sandilya gotra. 

For the estampage of the inscription as well as the permission 
to reproduce it, I am indebted to Mr. B. M. Vyas. 

Amalananda Ghosh. 


’ Ep. Ind., Vol. II, pp. 242!!. 

* Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, pp. 69, etc. ; Smith, Caialogm of Coins 
in the Indian Museum, Vol. I, pp. 146, 18411. ; Rapson, Indian Coins, p. 12 ; Arch. 
Surv. Ann. Rep,, 1911-2, pp. 62 and 65 ; Jayaswal, JBORS., 1934, pp. yff. 

* Liiders’ List, Nos. 94, 96, 156, 194, 271, 442, 663, 680, 681, 682, 687, 1088. 
and 92a. 
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INDRAMITRA AND BRAHMAMITRA 

In a note on the above subject by Mr. Jyotish Chandra Ghatak, 
published in Indian Culture, Vol. I, No. 3, pp. 506-7, the writer 
has sought to point out certain omissions and inaccuracies in the 
Political History of Ancient India, by Dr. Hemchandra Raychaudhuri, 
as well as in Chapters XXI and XXVI of the Cambridge History 
of India, Vol. I, edited by Prof. Rapson. 

Mr. Ghatak’s first point is that, ‘ the original source to which 
Prof. Rapson and Dr. Raychaudhuri are indebted for the state- 
ment ’ that the names of Brahmamitra and Indramitra are found 
engraved on two rail-pillars at Bodh-Gaya, ‘ has not been vouch- 
safed to us by any one of these scholars ’. Mr. Ghatak rushed 
through three editions of Dr. Raychaudhuri's Political History as well 
as two chapters of the Cambridge History, but apparently did not 
think it necessary to go through the bibliographical lists appended 
to these two works, and omitted to mention the fact that one of 
the chapters of the Cambridge History referred to by him is from the 
pen of Sir John Marshall. In the bibliography to Chapter XXVI 
of the Cambridge History (Vol. I, p. 695) we find reference to Sir 
John Marshall’s note in the ArcJueological Survey Report for 1907-8, 
p. 40, in which the above information occurs for the first time. In 
the bibhographical index to Dr. Raychaudhuri’s book (third edition, 
p. 442) we are referred to Sir John Marshall for pp. 27of. of the 
text, in which the statement in question is made. The historical 
contents of the rail-pillar inscriptions of Bodh-Gaya have been so 
well known to genuine students of ancient Indian History since 
the publication of the notes of Sir John Marshall and of Bloch long 
before 1922 when the Cambridge History was published, that even 
one of the editors of Indian Culture did not think it necessary to give 
full references to original sources while ' taking note of two kings, 
Kausikiputra Indragnimitra and Brahmamitra ’ on p. 143 of Gaya 
and Buddha-Gayd, Book I, published in 1931. 

Mr. Ghatak next remarks that it is ' possible ’, nay ‘ obvious 
that Dr. Raychaudhuri has made his statement on the authority of 
Prof. Rapson’s account in the Cambridge History, and ‘ wonders 
why no reference to this publication at any rate was made by 
Dr. Raychaudhuri in any of the editions of this book that are now 
before us ’. In the first place. Dr. Raychaudhuri has made his 
statement, not on the authority of Prof. Rapson, but of Sir John 
Marshall as noted in the bibliographical index. Secondly, it is not 
true to say that he has made no reference to the Cambridge History 
in any of the editions of his book. He has mentioned the Cambridge 
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History in the preface to the first edition and in several places in the 
later editions. 

Mr. Ghatak’s third point is that Indragnimitra (and not Indra- 
mitra) is the correct name of the king mentioned on p. 270 of the 
Political History (third edition), as he is mentioned under that name 
in the Coping-stone inscriptions, and that the existence of Brahma- 
mitra is doubtful inasmuch as he is not referred to in Liiders’ list. 
We may tell him that Dr. Raychaudhuri speaks of the mention of 
Indramitra on rail-pillars and coins (p. 270) and not on Coping- 
stone inscriptions. The name is clearly written as I(n)d(r)amit(r)a 
on coins (Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 84). Sir John 
Marshall {Arch. Surv. Rep., 1907-8, p. 40) refers to the name on 
the pillar in question as Indramitra, and Dr. Raychaudhuri and 
apparently Prof. Rapson have followed him. Bloch’s reading of 
the name on the pillar as Indragnimitra (A.S.I., A.R., 1908-9, 
p. 147) is at best doubtful. The record, as Bloch himself points 
out, is mutilated, and the only clear words are Iin . . .tra [I.H.Q., 
March, 1930, p. 7). Bloch based his reading on the analogy of the 
Coping-stone inscriptions, but this of course is open to two objec- 
tions. For one thing, the word Rdho indicative of royal rank is 
not legible in the Coping-stone epigraphs. Secondly, analogies are 
v'ery often deceptive. For instance, in the Sonpat Copper Seal 
we get the name Harsha^;^lr^^/!«;^^^, but in the Apshad inscription 
the name of the same king is given as Harsharfeva, though both 
these records are almost contemporaneous. Supposing the portion 
deva was lost owing to the mutilation of the record, the natural 
inchnation of scholars would have been to read Harshavardhana. 
Obviously, such a reconstruction would have been unfaithful. In 
any case. Prof. Rapson and Dr. Raychaudhuri cannot be said to 
have ‘ gone wrong ’ only because they followed Sir John Marshall 
in preference to Bloch in restoring the name of a king in a mutilated 
inscription in the light of numismatic evidence. 

As for the question of Brahmamitra, we are glad to note that 
one of the editors of Indian Culture is well informed enough to 
point out in a foot-note that ' it looms large in Nagadevl’s inscrip- 
tion on the Yaksha pillar ’ of the Bodh-Gaya Railing. We thought 
that one at least of the remaining editors had very intimate know- 
ledge of the contents of the Archceological Survey Reports. Diiders' 
list is by no means up-to-date, and many facts have come to fight 
since it was prepared. Is it correct to doubt the existence of a 
person because he is not mentioned in Diiders’ fist ? 

Mr. Ghatak has thought it necessary to comment on the works 
of two renowned scholars without even consulting them properly. 

Anie Chandra Banerjee. 
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NAGAR BRAHMANS AND SYLHET 

Without committing myself one way or the other on the 
debatable question about the locus of the land denoted by 
Mahabhutivarman, I shall confine myself for the present to one or 
two observations of the Hon’ble Rai Bahadur K. L. Barua in his 
article on ‘ Kausika and Kusiyara ' which appeared in the Indian 
Culture, Vol. I, No. 3. 

At p. 431, the learned historian of Kamarupa observes as 
follows : — 

‘ It is however evident that these Nagar Brahmans are no 
longer regarded as true Brahmans and hence everybody seems to 
be anxious to disown origin from them. I am not sure whether 
the attempt to identify the Kausika with the Kusiyara is not 
prompted by a desire to place the habitation of the Nagar Brahmans 
in a corner of Sylhet, far awaj'^ from Bengal proper. The Pancha- 
khanda Brahmans, who are, according to Mr. Ghosh, of the same 
stock as the Nagar Brahmans of Guzerat, i.e. Banias, can, however, 
very well defend themselves.’ 

Rai Bahadur Barua has not stated whence he has culled the 
information contained in the first and the third .sentences above. 
I suppose the Nagars count among themselves Brahmans as weil 
as a few other castes, such as Banias. If I be wrong and the Rai 
Bahadur right, I may point out that his remark would not hold 
good of Bengal where at least one Nagar Brahman famih' passes as 
good Brahmans to this day, and this family migrated from Sylhet. 
In Bengal Vaisnava literature I remember to have come across at 
least a couple of Nagar Brahman names, Kamadeva Nagara and 
I^na Nagara, both contemporaries of Sricaitanyadeva. I do not 
know much about Kamadeva Nagara, nor if he has left any des- 
cendants. But Isana is a well-known figure in Bengal Vaisnavism, 
being the author of the ‘ Advaitaprakasa ’, and his descendants 
are still to be found on the western border of the Dacca district 
and are known as the Gosvamins of Jhahkpala the latter 

being a village near Sivalaya at the junction of the Padma and 
the Jamuna (i.e. the main course of the Brahmaputra). These 
Gosvamins are as good Brahmans as any others in Bengal. 

Now, this Isana was a native of Daur in Western Sylhet a 
few miles away from the place where I am writing this article. This 
pergannah of Daur was then under the sway of a family of Brahman 
chieftains who, later on, migrated to Baniyachong in the same 
district, about fifty miles to the south of Kaur and, in course of 
time, embraced Islam. They are known as the Dewan Sahibs of 
Baniyachong. Pandit Padmanath Vidyavinode’s family claim 
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kinship with this family whose gotra name was Katyayana, one of 
the gotras of the Brahmans who received grant of land under the 
Nidhanpur plate. Another branch of the same family used to 
rule in Jagannathpur, about 40 miles to the south-west of baur, 
though the author of the Bengali History of Sylhet disputes this 
traditional kinship on the flimsy ground that the pravaras of the 
two families are different. Now, it is well known that while two or 
more gotras may have the same pravaras, the same gotra cannot 
have different pravaras, and wherever such difference of pravaras 
among persons of the same gotra is noticed, the difference must be 
attributed to the ignorance of some of these people’s ancestors or 
their priests. 

There are numerous Brahmans of the Katyayana gotra in at 
least four out of the live subdivisions including the Karimganj 
subdivision within which Pancakhanda is situated, some of them 
calling themselves Vaidika or Sampradvayika, names of very 
recent coinage. One does not really know the motive behind the 
adoption of these new names. My information is that Brahmans 
of this gotra are not to be found in Bengal. Whether this be so 
or not, it is certain that fewer of them are to be found among the 
Brahmans of the whole of Bengal than in the single district of 
Sylhet. 'I'hose, who could conveniently do so, might enquire if 
Brahmans of the Katyayana gotra are to be found in decent numbers 
in Mithila or North Bihar. If not, Rai Bahadur Barua’s contention 
that the donees under the Nidhanpur plate migrated from Mithila 
to Panchkhanda in comparatively recent times would break down ; 
and this would lend undoubted support to the hypothesis of Prof. 
Bhandarkar and Mr. Ghosh, and blunt the edge of the joke in the 
second sentence quoted above. 

Then, again, another gotra to which land was donated is the 
very uncommon one, ‘ Agnivesya ’. Brahmans of this family are 
to be found in Sylhet and also in the contiguous district of Tipperah. 
I do not know of any Brahman families in Bengal bearing this 
goira name outside Tipperah, though I know of a single Bengalee 
Kayastha family now spread over three districts of Bengal bearing 
tins gotra name though their family name is ‘ Datta ’ and not 
‘ Bliiiti ’, as in the Nidhanpur plate.* An enquiry as to the presence 
of Brahmans of this gotra in Mithila is also necessary to solve the 
knotty question of the locus of the donated lands. I have selected 
only a couple of rare gotra names, since many of the names mentioned 


* I am quoting the name ‘ BhQti ’ from memory. In any case I remember 
distinctly that it is not ‘ Datta ’. 
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in the copperplate are certainly borne by Brahmans of different 
classes all over India. 

Rai Bahadur Barua doubts if Sylhet could ever have been 
under the sway of Kamarupa Kings, the barrier of the hills being 
to him an insuperable difficulty in the way of accepting such a 
hypothesis. He admits, however, that Mymensingh was under the 
sway of Kamarupa kings till quite recent times, but seems to forget 
that Sylhet has always been easily accessible by both land and 
water from the contiguous district of Mymensingh. His reliance 
on Babu Achyutacharan Chaudhuri’s identification of Yuan Chwang’s 
‘ Sihl-hi-cha-to-lo ’ with Sylhet rests on what is a very wild guess. 
The strong local tradition in Sylhet about its former inclusion in 
Kamarupa cannot be treated lightly. Even Ibn Batuta who came 
to Sylhet on a visit to Shah Jelal, the invader of Sylhet, states that 
this warrior-saint was living in Kamru, i.e. Kamarupa, whereas the 
latter was actually living at the time in the very town of Sylhet, 
where the mosque, the construction of which was commenced by 
him, still stands, and where Ibn Batuta met him. 

The Rai Bahadur’s argument that the Pancakhaiula Brahmans 
migrated from Mithila in recent, i.e. post-Vacaspati, times, since 
they followed the Smrti rules laid down by Vacaspati Misra, is very 
weak indeed. These Smrti rules, known as the ‘ Praclua Smrti ’, 
as distinguished from the new code of Raghnuandana, are in force 
not only in the greater portion of Sylhet but in some of the Eastern 
Bengal districts as well, and one feels almost sure that they were 
followed throughout Bengal, before Raghunandana's Smrti reform 
made headway there. It should also be noted the Vaidikas of 
Eastern Sylhet claim that their ancestors came to Sylhet on the 
invitation of the King of Tipperah at a time not far distant from 
the date of Bhaskaravarman’s plate. They are sure to resent the 
statement that they are post-Vacaspati new-comers to Sylhet. 
Vacaspati appears simply to have replaced some older Smrti code 
in vogue in Mith’la and Bengal, just as Raghunandana’s code 
replaced that of Vacaspati in parts of Bengal and Sylhet at a later 
time. 

I am not so sure as the Rai Bahadur about the phj'^sical 
impossibiUty of the location of the donated land in Pancakhanda. 
The Surma and the Kusiyara have sliifted their beds as frequently 
as any other rivers, and about a year ago. Dr. N. K. Bhattasali 
of the Dacca Museum pointed out to me a plot of land in the map 
of Jaldhupa Thana, within which Pancakhanda is situated, which 
appeared to answer the description given in the Nidhanpur plate. 
But this is a question on whidi I am not at present competent to 
speak owing to lack of materials and a reply on this point might 
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very well be given by Dr. Bhattasali or other scholars who have 
gone into the question thoroughly. 

The Rai Bahadur is perhaps right in deriving the name of 
the river ' Kusiyara ’ from the word ‘ kusiyar ' which means sugar- 
cane. This was how the word appears to have been derived as 
far back as the sixteenth century when Pradyumna Misra, a kinsman 
of Caitanyadeva, wrote his ‘ f^rikrsna-Caitanyodayavali ’. There it 
is mentioned that a son of Sricaitanya's ancestor who first migrated 
to Sylhet set up a residence at Gupta Vrndavana on the western bank 
of the Iksu river. This name ‘Iksu’ is evidently a Sanskritized 
form of the name ‘ Kusiyara ’ and unless it could be shown that the 
true import of the name ‘ Kusiyara ’ had been forgotten by 
Pradyumna’s time, the attempt to connect this name with that of 
the Kosi river would be futile. 

Amarnath Ray. 


NAGAR BRAHMANS AND SYLHET 
(A Rejoinder) 

(1) As to the first .sentence of the portion of my article quoted 
by Rai Bahadur Amarnath Ray, I refer him to Dr. Bhandarkar’s 
article in the Indian Antiquary (March, 1932) and as to the third 
sentence, I refer him to I.H.Q., Vol. vi, p. 67. 

I have already said that I am not concerned with the origin 
of the Nagar Brahmans or with the question whether the original 
grantees of Bhutivarraan’s gift were actually Nagar Brahmans. 
I have only suggested that some descendants of the original grantees 
might have migrated to Sylhet and carried with them the original 
copperplates. This hypothesis is not in any way affected by what 
Rai Bahadur Ray has stated in his contribution. The fact whether 
at the present day Brahmans of the Katyayana gotra can be found 
in decent numbers in North Bihar will not also materially alter 
this hypothesis. 

(2) If the writer will turn to pages 17-25 of the Kamarupa 
SasanavaU by Pandit Vidyavinod he will find that the following 
grantees had the surname ‘ Datta ’ Arka Datta, Tusti Datta, 
iswara Datta, Karka Datta, Meru Datta, Vishnu Datta, Basu Datta 
and Ugra Datta. There are, however, several grantees with the 
surname ‘ Bhuti ’. 

(3) I have said that the inclusion of Sylhet (Srihatta) within 
ancient Kamarupa is a matter of some doubt and I have given my 
reasons. My doubts have not been removed yet. 
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(4) The writer is referred to what I stated in the footnote 
to page 235 of my ‘ Early History of Kamarupa In 1346-47 A.D. 
Sylhet was certainly not a part of Kamarupa but still Ibn Batuta 
wrote that he came to the ‘ mountains of Kamru ’ to visit the saint 
Shah Jelal. I have shown in my book that whenever the Muham- 
madans effected a lodgment anywhere east of the Brahmaputra 
flowing through Mymensing they boasted of the conquest of 
‘ Kamru ’ and minted coins wherein conquest of ‘ Kamru ’ is 
stated. To these early Muhammadans Sylhet, to the east of 
Mymensing, was in ‘ Kamru ’ even till the fourteenth century. 

(5) If, as stated by the writer, the Panchakhanda Brahmans 
claim that their ancestors came to Sylhet on the invitation of the 
Tippera king as early as the seventh or the eighth century A.D. 
and if such claim really rests on solid foundation then my theory 
is very much strengthened. Bhaskaravarman could not have 
confirmed the grant of land within Sylhet which was under the 
sway of the Tippera kings. The donated lands were therefore not 
in Sylhet, on the bank of the Kusiara, but somewhere else. Further 
some of the Brahmans imported by the Tippera kings may have 
been descendants of some of the grantees mentioned in the plates. 

(6) If Dr. Bhattasali contributes anything on the subject 
I shall be very glad to consider his arguments. I am open to con- 
viction. 

K. B. Barua. 


A BENGALI POET IN THE COURT OF BHOJA 
(1010-1050 A.D.) 

It will be a matter of interest to scholars to know that a Bengali 
poet Laksmidhara belonging to the ^andilya gotra and the village 
of Bhatta Kosala in Gauda made a name in the nth century out- 
side Bengal as a poet of outstanding merit. He was the great 
grandson of Naravahana Bhatta, grandson of Ajita Bhatta, and sou 
of Vaikuntha Bhatta also called ^ri Stambha. He was a poet in 
the court of the celebrated king Bhoja of Dhara (cir. 1010-1055 A.D.) 
and composed a Mahakavya entitled Cakrafanivijaya, describing 
the story of the marriage of Usa, the daughter of Banasura, in 20 
Sargas. One MS. of this Mahakavya is now deposited in the Jain 
Bhandar at Jaisalmer. Another, a recent copy (MS. No. 4353 ), 
preserved at the Oriental Institute, Baroda, is a transcript written 
at Anahilpura according to a statement in the last colophon. As 
this is a recent copy it is expected that the original may be in 
one of the Jain Bhandars at Pattan. 
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I give below the extracts from the MS. containing the historical 
portion : — 

II ^ II 
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Benoytosh Bhattacharjee. 


ASVAMEDHA— A REJOINDER 

On pp. 114-15 of this Journal I briefly considered the question : 

‘ Were the Bharasivas really Paramount Sovereigns ? ’ In that 
connection I happened to express some view about Asvamedha. Now 
on pp. 311-12 I find this view controverted by Mr. Dinesh Chandra 
Sircar. While I am sincerely glad that my remarks have attracted 
his attention, I regret I am unable to follow his line of argument. 
He refers to the Baudh. $rauta Sutra (XV, i) which says that a 
king victorious and of all the land should perform this sacrifice. 
He also refers to the Apastamba ^rauta Sutra (XX, i. i), according 
to which a universal king [sdrvabhauma) can celebrate the Asva- 
medha. It is true that it is immediately followed by a Sutra which 
is of an entirely different purport, and which we will consider 
shortly. But these references, Mr. Sircar has cited, with a view 
to show that it is only a universal king, a king of all the land, who 
can perform this sacrifice. And as instances of this statement he 
mentions not only Pushyamitra, founder of the ^ufiga dynasty, 
but also Pravarasena I V^ataka and Madhavavarman I Visnu- 
kundin. But can any one of them in all sobriety of judgment 
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be designated a universal king, as required by the Srauta Sutras 
quoted by him ? I do not, therefore, quite understand why Mr. Sircar 
has quoted these Sutras at all. It is true that Pravarasena has 
been called samrdt, but, be it noted, that he has been called not 
simply samrdt but samrdt Vdkdtakdndm. This shows, not that he 
was a universal king of India, but that he was a mere overlord of 
the Vakatakas. This does not, however, prevent him from being a 
subordinate of the Imperial Guptas. For I have already pointed 
out on p. 1 15 of this Journal that he is designated simply mdhdrdja, 
whereas Devagupta (Chandragupta II) is styled mahdrdjddhirdja in 
the copperplate charters of his own, that is, of the Vakataka family. 
He was thus inferior in rank to this Chandragupta ; and one does not 
quite understand why a chieftain, even though he is of the status 
of Pravarasena or Madhavavarman, cannot celebrate an Asvamedha, 
as Mr. Sircar tries to make out. 

Another flaw in the reasoning of Mr. Sircar may now be pointed 
out. In the Apastamba $rauta Sutra (XX, 1. 1), we have seen, there 
is : rdjd sdrvabhaumoivamedhena yajeta. This is immediately followed 
by the Sutra : apy-asdrvabhaumah, which means that even a ruler 
who is not a universal king may celebrate an Asvamedha. Both 
these Sutras occur in the text published by no less a scholar than 
Richard Garbe in the Bibliotheca Indica edition. And it is worthy 
of note that none of these Sutras presents any variant in this book. 
But Mr. Sircar ignores it and accepts the text of the second Sutra as 
the. Sabdakalpadruma- parisista (Hitabadi Office, Calcutta) ! ! ! 
The text apparently is ; n~dpy—asdrvabhaumah. And further, 
Mr. Sircar says the following in a footnote : ‘ In place of n=dpi there 
is an alternative reading api, which is a later interpolation according 
to Keith {Black Yajus, p. cxxxii) ’. This sentence is so worded 
as to raise the implication that both the readings were known to 
Prof. Keith and that the latter rejects the one given in Garbe’s edi- 
tion and accepts that published in the text of the Hitabadi Office. 
Nothing, however, is more untrue. And even if such a reading 
exists, it has to be rejected, because the word api here has absolutely 
no force. The Sutra in that case would have run n=asdrvabhaumah, 
and not n=apy=asarvabhaumah^ as actually seems to be the case 
according to Mr. Sircar. The case, however, is different with 
Prof. Keith, who accepts the text of Garbe’s edition but dismisses 
it with the remark ‘ a later hand, no doubt, has added the words 
apy=asdrvabhaumah ’. This is a procedure which we can well 


* In fact, if this is the correct text, one does not understand why tliis Sutra 
was composed at all. It could safely have been omitted. As it is, it is an abject 
tautology. 
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understand, though we cannot bring ourselves to concur with him 
in his view. Because wht should this Sutra be considered to be 
an interpolation ? Prof. Keith gives no reason. On the contrary, 
on p. cxxxiii of Black Yajus he gives two instances of the molestation 
of this sacrifice by saying : ' the Qatapatha preserves records of 
two cases where its progress was impeded : (Patani ka Satrajita 
took away the steed of Dhrtarastra, and Bharata that of the 
Satvants’. If Dhrtarastra and the prince of the Satvants had 
been rulers of all India, their steeds would not have been snatched 
away by ^atanika and Bharata respectively. This shows that 
sometimes even kings who were not Sarva-bhaumas could celebrate 
an Asvamedha. And this was the reason why sometimes they were 
hampered in the performance of the sacrifice. It is not, therefore, 
quite intelligible to us why Prof. Keith says that the Sutra apy= 
asdrvabhaumah is the invention of a later hand. Of course, it was 
always safe for a king to carry on dig-vijaya and make himself 
a supreme ruler of India before initiating this sacrifice. And this is 
no doubt what Samudragupta did. But even a chieftain could with 
the connivance or good-will of his overlord perform it. And this is 
no doubt what Pravarasena and others must have done. But 
certainly they were not universal monarchs as required by Mr. Sircar’s 
interpretation of the 6rauta Sutras. 

Atui, K. Sur. 


ARJUNA MISRA 

Mahamisra Arjuna Bharatacarya is the author of the {Mahd)- 
bhdratdrtha{pra)dipikd, also known as Bhdratasamgrahadipikd, a 
commentary on the great epic, the Mahdbhdrata. From the colo- 
phons of the MSS. of the work, we learn that he was son of Isana 
Pathakaraja Bharatacarya of the Campahittiya-A«/fl. Arjuna- 
mi^ra regarded the Harivamsa to be an integral part of the Mahd- 
bhdrata. So he has commented on this also. Besides, he has also 
commented on the well-known Vedic hymn, the Purusa-sftkta 
{Rgveda, X, 90), which fact he has referred to in his Dipikd on the 
Mahdbhdrata (14, 25, 26). Satya Khan was his patron. 

Haraprasad Sastri, in his Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts 
of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, Vol. V, has stated in one place that 
Arjunamisra was a Varendra Brahman of Bengal. Dr. V. S. 
Sukthankar, although inclined to beheve that the author was a 
Bengali, is not quite convinced of the truth of Sastri's statement. 
For Sastri has rehed, for his statement, only on one MS. (No. 3422), all 
others being silent about it {Dr. Modi’s Memorial Volume, pp. 565- 
568). The Doctor is not expected to know that the Campahittiya- 
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Kula at once marks out the author to be a Varendra Brahman. It 
is nothing but the modern Campati-ga«/ of that Brahman com- 
munity of Bengal. In fact, we have traced the genealogy of 
Arjunamisra in the Varendra Kulajis {Kulaidstradipikd of Rai 
Bahadur Jadav Chandra Chakra varty, pp. 143 and 253, and Varendra 
Brahman Kdnda by Rai Shaheb N. N. Vasu, pp. 19 and 233), as 
given below : — 

I. Bhatta Narayana ; 2. Son, Adigani Ojha ; 3. Son, Jayamana Bhatta ; 
4. Son, Harikubja ; 5. Son, Vidyapati Pande ; 6. Son, Raghupati ; 7. Son, §iva- 
carya ; 8. Son, Somacarya ; 9. Son, Ugramaiii ; 10. Son, Tapomani ; ii. Son, 
Sindhusagara ; 12. Son, Bindusagara ; 13. Son, Jayasagara 


14 Adimadhava Campab Maunabhatta (Kulluka- 

I bhatta, the commenta- 

15 Abhimanyu tor of Manusamhitd, 

I descended from Manna), 

it) Vatsa Canipati 

I 

17 Paja (Prajapati ?) 


18 Rama Meru KaliM Ojha ^aunakasvdml^ 

I ^ (Bisigani) | 

19 Vararuci V ateivarasvdml- 

I Sarman (c. 1140-61 A.D.) 

20 ^ekhara Ojha 

21 Vasudeva 

I 

22 Dhrtikara Agnihotri 

- *1 

23 Anuai 


14 Pitambara Lahedi 

I 

! 1 

15 Rudra Sadhii Lokanatha 
Bagci Bagci Bahedi 

First Ktilins made 
by Ballalasena 
(c. ii59A.D.)^ 


24 I^ana Pathaka 

25 Mahamisra Arjuna Bharatacarya (Pahcpada) ^ 


’ There is something wrong in the genealogy of these first kulins. They were 
contompcraries of Vallalasena (c. 1159 A.D.), while Vatesvara was a contemporary 
of Madanapala (c. 1140-61 A.D.). Thus they were about a generation later 
than Vatesvara, but the genealogy shows that they were five generations earlier. 

^ According to the kulojis Paja or Prajapati’s sons are — Rama, Meru, and Kalisi 
Ojha (Bisigani). For some reason or other Saunaka's name has been left out, 
possibly because his line became extinct. But his name and that of his son, as 
known from a copper-plate grant, have been added hereto and therefore printed in 
italics. 

3 In the kulojis, Pancpada has been shown as the residence of Arjunamisra. 
There are two villages named Panchpara in the Rajshahi District, one in tMnd Tanor 
and the other in Charghat. (Village Directory of Rajshahi.) 
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There is evidence that Arjunami^ra's family or the Cimpatis 
followed the profession of the Reader of the Mahabharata, even as 
early as the first half of the twelfth century. The Manahali (Dinajpur 
District, Bengal) charter of King Madanapala, son of Ramapilladeva, 
records the grant of Village Kasthagiri,* in the Halavartta-mandala* 
of the Kotivarsa-visaya to a Campahittiya Brahman named Vate- 
svarasvami-Sarman. He belonged to the Kautsa gotra, with three 
pravaras, viz. ^andilya, Asita, and De-(Dai)-vala. He was the 
son of Saunakasvami, grandson of Prajapatisvami, and the great- 
grandson of Vatsasvami, residents of the village of Campahitti.* 
The land was granted as the daksind (fee) for reciting the Mahd~ 
bhdrata to the chief queen Chitramatikadevi of King Madanapaladeva 
(c. 1140-1161 A.D.), in the eighth year of his reign (J.A.S.B., 
Vol. DXIX, Pt. I, pp. 2-9).* It will be seen from the genealogy 
given above that the donee Vatesvara was the grandson of Vatsa 
Campati's son Paja or Prajapati, while Arjunamisra was ninth 
in descent from him. So the latter was six generations later than 
the former. At the rate of 25 years per generation, Arjunamisra 
must have lived in about (11474-150=:) 1297 A.D. Arjunamisra 
mentions Sarvajnanarayana, the well-known commentator of the 
Manusamhitd and the Mahabharata. So the latter cannot be later 
than the thirteenth century.® 

The Campahittiya or Campati-gani Brahmans belong to the 


^ Kasthagiri seems to be the same as the modern village of Kashtari in thand 
Hemtabad of the Dinajpur District. [Village Direclory of Dinajpur.) 

2 Halavartta-rnandala is probably the modern village of Haliniandala in the* 
Mahadevpur thand of the Dinajpur District. (Ibid.) 

^ Campahitti is perhaps the same as the modern village of Chapahati in thand 
Patiram of the Dinajpur District, [^bid.) 

* This inscription throws a very interesting side-light on the society of the time. 
The Buddhist Pala Kings of Bengal married Brahmanic princesses. Tliese ladies 
seem to have stuck to their Brahmanic faith even after marriage. The Patto- 
mahddevl §ri-Chitramatika of Madanapala listened to the Mahdbhdrala, recited 
by a Brahman, and gave him daksind according to the Sdstras. The king, who was 
a Buddhist, granted it in the name of Buddha Bhattaraka (Buddha-Bhattdrakani- 
uddisya), and the Brahman apparently accepted it without any demur. Again, the 
Hindu King Govinda Chandra of Kanauj (1104-54 A.D.) married a Buddhist princess 
named Kumaradevi and constructed a FiAam at Saranatha (£./., Vol. IX, pp. 323ft'.). 
Buddhism at that period seems to have been looked upon as a sect of Hinduism, 
like the 6aivism and Vaisna vism of the modern times. The Rajput princesses married 
by the Moghul emperors, we find, also persisted in their Hindu faith. 

® It may be incidently mentioned here that another notable scholar named 
Aniruddha Bhatta was born in the Campati family. He was the preceptor of 
King Vallalasena, and the author of the Smrti works named the Hdralatd and the 
Pitrdayita. The king wrote his Ddnasdgara under the instructions of his gurUy 
who is described there as ‘ Veddrtha-Smrti-samkath-ddi-puru^ah ildghyo Varendn- 
tale.' 
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Sandilya gotra, with the pravaras, Sandilya, Asita, and Daivala. 
We have seen that VatesvarasvamI was of the Kautsa gotra. This 
apparently seems discrepant. But in fact it is not so. Mr. N. N. 
Vasu, the editor of the plate, is not sure of the reading ‘ Kautsa ’. 
We think the correct reading is Kauki or Kausi, which is one of 
the individual gotras, under the ^andilya group of the Ka^yapa 
family, having common pravaras. (Baudhayana Srauta-Sutra, Bib. 
Ind. Series, pp. 453-4.) After mentioning these individual gotras, 
Baudhayana says — ‘ ity=ete ^dndilds=tesdm trydrseyah pravaro 
bhavati ’ . So an individual subordinate gotra can go by its group name. 

Satya Khan was the patron of Arjunamisra. We have not been 
able to trace who he was. But the first part of his name, ‘ Satya 
indicates that he was a Hindu grandee under the Pathan Sultans of 
Bengal. These kings used to grant the title of Khan to the Hindus 
as well as Muhammadans, while the Mughals reserved it for the 
latter only. He was probably a Varendra Brahman high official or 
Zamindar, under the Sultan Nasiruddin Bughra Khan (1283-gi A.D.), 
son of Ghiyasuddin Balkan, and father of Muizzitddin Kaiqubad, 
emperors of Delhi. 

Halayudha, in his Brdhmana-sarvasva deplored that Vedic 
studies, in his time, declined in Bengal. He insisted not only 
that the Vedas should be read, but that the import of the mantras also 
should be understood. His efforts had apparently borne fruit, 
for we find that a Varendra Brahman, namely Arjunamika, in 
the latter part of the thirteenth century wrote a commentary on 
the well-known Vedic hymn, the Purusha-sukta. Before this 
another Bengali Brahman Gunavisnu wrote a Bhdsya on the Chdndo- 
gya-mantras. 

Nilakantha, as a commentator of the Mahdbhdrata, is well 
known in tins province. But Bengal does not know her own son 
Arjunamisra, although in the eyes of scholars his commentary is 
better in many respects than the former, who came some four 
hundred years later. In this connection, we make no apology 
to quote what Dr. Sukthankar thinks of the respective merits of 
the two commentators ; — 

‘ A commentator of the Mahabharata who has suffered un- 
deserved neglect at the hands of the scholars and publishers alike 
is Arjunamisra. Not only is Arjuna’s commentary better than 
that of Nilakantha, his text also is superior, in many respects, 
to that used or fixed by the Western Commentator. And yet 
Arjuna’s Dipika has never been published in its entirety ^ and, being 


* ‘The commentary on the Virataparvan and the Udyogaparvan has been 
published by the Gujarati Printing Press, Bombay.’ 
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difficult of access, is seldom consulted by scholars. Holtzmann 
has devoted a paragraph to him in his compendious work Das 
Mahabharata, Vol. 3, pp. 67^., but Winternitz does not mention 
him even once in the 130 pages he devotes to the Mahabhirata 
in his Geschichte. He is referred to en passant by Brockhaus, ZDMG. 
6. 528 ; by Telang, BhagavadgUa translation ; by Rajendralal Mitra, 
Notices, Vols. 5 and 6 ; and in some other manuscript catalogues.’ 

JOGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 


A VEDIC BASIS FOR THE ETYMOLOGIES IN THE 
NIRUKTA BY YASKA 

In this article an attempt is made at supplying the Vedic basis 
for a few of the etymologies of Y^ska given in his Nirukta. So far 
attempts have been made by various scholars to explain these 
etymologies and they have succeeded therein to a great extent, but 
our task is entirely different — we will supply a Vedic basis for these. 

1 . Agnih 

We take Agni as the first example. Says Nirukta : — 

n ^0 ^ rfo ^8 II 


In Rigveda we find : — 

^ ii ^0 1 eo 1 5^ j 

^ II ^0 ^ I 1 8^: n 

^ II HIT® V ' II 


In 1897 A.D., Bhudhar Chattopadhyaya brought out the Adiparva with the 
commentaries of Mlakantha and Arjunamisra. Owing to his untimely death the work 
stopped. It is in Bengali types. 

The Citra^ala Press, Poona, in their edition of the Mahabharata (1929 A.D.) 
has published the commentary of Arjunamisra here and there, e.g. Dronaparva. 
We are indebted to Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarti for this information. 

Macdonell, in his History of Sanskrit Literature, speaks of another edition of 
the Mahabharata, with the commentaries of both Arjunamisra and Nilakantha, 
begun in Calcutta in 1875. 
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which respectively mean ; — 

1. May the forerunner (Agni) of the Deities come here. 

2. The Deities glorify Agni, the forerunner. 

3. You (Agni !) are the conductor of the sacrifice — you are 

carried in the sacrifice. 

In the first mantra Agni has been termed wrr^rr and in the 
second apparently both conveying the same meaning 

‘ forerunner ’. In the third mantra has Agni been termed 
meaning the leader of the sacrifice, i.e. one who leads the sacrifice 
or is himself carried as if at the head of the sacrificial procession. 

By combining all these three quotations into one we would 
understand Agni much better than by any other extraneous methods. 
This is what Ydska seems to have done. He has taken ^ from 
the first two and from the last and put them together as 
meaning on the basis of Rigveda VIII, 60. 2, 

reading as under : — 

8 . ... 

and meaning : — 

4. ‘ well do we attain Thee Agni ! the forerunner of the 

sacrifices.’ 


II. Purohiiam 

Next we take Purohitam. Says Rigveda 

^ II \ 1 1 1 \ II 

n 1 83 1 ^11 

meaning respectively : — 

I. I praise Agni the Purohita .... 2. I keep before me 
Agni the messenger. 

Nirukta has recognized similarity amongst the two and translated 
as 51: in Naigam Kand Adhy. 2, Khand 12, espe- 

cially on the basis of Rigveda, II, 3. i, stating : — 

^ . «i^3Fr 11 

meaning : — 

3. ‘ Kindled fire is placed on the earth . . . ’ 

He has grasped the three stages all 

dealing with Agni and the same phenomenon concerning with it. 
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III and IV. Ritvijam and Dev am 
Regarding and we find in the Rigveda : 






^ . „ gfNfrcT ••. 


IBJTo I « I < I 


^p \o I « I « n 


^p 1 -s 1 ^ 


which mean : 


8 . „ ^ f^p^rgiff^ ^wsrni ^ i 

^r%5Rf? ^ n^tiwiwrr jh ^3^rf^<rsi^s ii 

’Rir® t,p I ® I \ » 


A ^ O 

‘ 0 Agni ! 0 Deity ! 0 Thou who art beneficial through 

3 7 

thy lights and is established through same ! grant us a full 

♦ 

term of life for the purpose of sacrifice. O Dord ! do Thou 


0 5 

thyself perform sacrifice with the deities in the firmament and 
exactly as thou servest them in accordance with the seasons, 
so do thou serve them as may be best for their physical frames, 
O Thou most apparent one ! ’ 

We will have to examine these quotations rather carefully to 
grasp all that they have to offer us. 

(fl) Mention is here made of the deities of the firmament, e.g. 

Therefore a Dev is one which is established in the 
firmament Therefore Nirukta says : — 

{h) The Deity Agni has been invoked for granting us full term 
of life for the purpose of sacrifices. Therefore a deity is one who 
gives. Therefore says Nirukta : — 

... I” \ I \4.ll 
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(c) ‘ O Sacrificial priest exactly as thou offer sacrifices 

according to the seasons.’ In this purport has Agnih been here 

invoked as ^ in Mantra 6, and termed in Mantra 5, and 
attributed with in the former. 'Therefore does Nirukta 

state : — 

II to I I 

V. In dr a . 

Next we take up Indra. Says Nirukta ; — “ t*?. . II ” 

^0 s ^ II 

meaning : — ‘ Indra is derived from meaning “ governing 

Its basis may be traced in the Rigveda Mandal, VTII, ^ukta 
89, Mantra 10, reading : — 

F? til F^ I 

F^ Tfil ’f 5 I F?: || 

I Ct I ^0 II 

meaning : — 

'lyord Indra governs the heavens, the earth, the waters, and 
the mountains . . . ' 

Apparently this mantra shows how Indra governs and mantras 
like this inspired Yaska or his forerunners to translate Indra as 
one who governs. 

VI. Vdta 

Next we take up Vdta. Says Nirukta : ^ II ” 

f%o f o 8 ^8 a 

meaning : — ‘ Vdta is so-called because it blows’. 

Its basis in the Rigveda is met with in the following ; - 

\ ^!fT(»TT inif -sruT^ ^ w i 

«r ^ ^TcIR tIw R 

1 1 8 t 

meaning : -- 

I. ‘ We offer our oblations to the deity Vdta who moves 
of his own accord (uncontrolled by any one else) . . .’ 

This shows Vdta to be the deity who moves of his own accord, 

i.e. 
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* 

^ «rrsrT5 ^ B ?kjto i ^ j 

meaning : — ‘ May healing Vita blow from all sides 

This shows that Vita blows from all sides. Here the root 
‘ WT ’ is used instead of ‘ ’ of the first quotation. 

^ jnfbj^fcft II \o 1 xii. I \ n 

meaning : — ‘ May pleasing Vita blow towards the kine from all 
sides ’. This, too, shows that Vita blows from all towards one 
side. Here, too, the root ‘ ^ ’ is used. 

Yiska or his forerunners, on the basis of these, derived ' <rra ’ 
from ‘ ^ ’ meaning ‘ to move ’ which meaning he found out from the 
first quotation or some other similar one. 

VII. Vdyu 

We may next take up Says Nirukta : — 

‘ II ’ 8 I ^ ( 

meaning ‘ is derived from ‘ ^ ’ meaning ‘ to move ’. 

Its basis in the Rigveda is discernible in the mantra ; — 

“ nfir n ” ^ i i n 

meaning : — ‘ Viyu moves on dusty paths towards oblations for 
eating same ’ 

Nirukta has based its etymology only on the first portion 
‘ ’ and not on the last ‘ ’ n 

In the foregoing pages we have adduced seven examples of the 
etymologies given in the Nirukta of Ydska and tried to supply a 
V edic basis for each of them. We now leave it to the learned leader 
to judge for himself how far we have succeeded therein. 

Our object in all this has been to suggest a method of Vedic 
study which was probably followed by the founders of the 
Etymologies. In our opinion scholars of yore studied Veda in- 
dependently by the help of Veda itself alone and by comparing 
parallel Vedic passages they succeeded in arriving at .the purport 
of the mantras. They consulted each other, discussed with each 
other, and finally summed up the meanings of the various Vedic 
words on the basis of the various parallel Vedic passages in which 
that word occurred and evolved a Nirukti or the other. 

We leave it to our readers to judge for themselves the merits 
of such a study of the Vedas. 

In some future article we hope to give the various methods by 
which Veda helps its students to find out its purport. 

Ruwa Ram Kashyap. 
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THE MAGHAS OF KAUSAMBI 

Two Maharajas, with names ending with °magha, are known to 
us from the following records ; — 

1. A seahng of Maharaja ^ivamagha, discovered in the 

Bhita excavations of Sir John Marshall, who referred 
it to the second or third century A.I).^ 

2. Kosam inscription of Maharaja Sivamagha, date missing.^ 

3. Kosam (Hasanabad) inscription of Maharaja Bhadra- 

ma[gha]. The date has been read as 88.’ 

4. Two Kosam inscriptions of Maharaja Bhadramagha of 

the year 87, discovered by Mr. G. S. Chatterji in 1929, 
and now preserved in the Allahabad Municipal Museum. * 

Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, the editor of Nos. 2 and 3, 
took the year 88 as referring to the Gupta era and concluded that 
^ivamagha and Bhadramagha were Gupta feudatories. An earlier 
date, however, is preferable on palaeographical grounds. 

Of the innumerable important points raised by Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal in his History of India, 150 A.D. to 350 A.D., one is the 
connection of Sivamagha and Bhadramagha with the Vakatakas.’ 
In the first place he reads ^ivamdgha both on the Bhita sealing 
and the Kosam inscription (Nos. i and 2 above). Though the 
a-mark may be traced on the sealing, it is non-existent on all the 
four stone inscriptions.* As it is unthinkable that the scribes 
forgot to put the vowel-mark 011 all these records, we conclude 
that the real names of these Maharajas were ^ivamagha and 
Bhadramagha. For a similar reason we must reject the emendation 
into Sivamegha and Bhadramegha, as proposed by Sir John Marshall 
and Mr. Sahni.’ 

Mr. Jayaswal refers the year 86® of the Kosam inscription 
(No. 3) to the Kalacuri era. He may be right, for palseographically 


1 Marshall, ASI-AR., 1911-2, p. 51. 

“ Sahni, EL, Vol. XVIII, p. I 59 - * P- 160. 

‘ Tliey have been edited by Mr. G. S. Chatterji and will be pubUshed in MaM- 
makopadhyaya Ganganatha Jha Commemoration Volume. 

® The word ma in the word Bhadramagha in No. 3 above is intact, so that there 
is no room for thinking that the vowel-mark has been broken off with the subsequent 
portion. 

® Loc. cit. 

’’ History of India, pp. 230-1. The opinion expressed ibid., p. 87, is corrected 
on p. 230 n. 2. He thinks that 8ivamagha was succeeded by Bhadramagha by the 
year 86. However, as we have no date for Sivamagha, we cannot be sure as to who 
was the successor. 

® This is his reading for 88, as read by Sahni. To judge from the published 
estampage of the inscription, it seems that Mr. Jayaswal is right. 
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a post-Kusana and pre-Gupta date seems to be necessary. But 
we cannot be sure of its reference to the Kalacuri era ; for we cannot 
overlook the possibility of some local era, connected with the dynasty, 
being used in these inscriptions. 

lyastly, Mr. Jayaswal thinks that ^ivamagha and Bhadramagha 
ruled at Kausambi as governors of the Vakatakas. Even assuming 
that the Vakataka empire extended as far north as Kausambi, it is 
a problem how Sivamagha and Bhadramagha, both of whom called 
themselves Maharaja, could have the same title as their overlords, 
the Vakatakas, who assumed no title higher than Maharaja. 
Mr. Jayaswal's view that a Vakataka prince is called MaharajMhiraja 
in a Bhita sealing is far from certain.' Amalananda Ghosh. 

In the last issue of the Indian Culture I contributed a short 
note under the Miscellanea Section called : ' Did not Yavana denote 
Persians even before the second century A.D. ? ' When this note 
was being published little did I know that an erudite article on : 

* Yavanas in Early Indian Inscriptions ’ by Dr. O. Stein, was being 
published in the same number. But I express that what he has 
said about the term ' Yavana ' occurring in Asokan Inscription, in 
para, one, is anything but clear to me. 

Dr. Stein starts off with one of the misconceptions that Dr. E. 
J. Thomas has tried to correct. The second sentence in the article 
begins with ' The Yonas comprised here evidently the peoples of 
the five kings, etc. etc. . . . p. 343 \ The word ' here ' no doubt 
refers to R. Edicts II, V, and Xlli. But may I respectfully enquire 
how he knows that these were the * Yonas ' in the mind of Asoka ? 
He, however, assumes that Asoka’s ‘ Yona ' means Greek and says 
further on : ' essentially he might have thought the subjects of these 
five kings to be Greeks But tliis is just what I am afraid there 
is no evidence for. It is possible that Asoka might have got the 
name Yona through the Persians as contended by Dr. E. J. Thomas. 
The V in the word lonians (Jwvc? =Iones) dropped out of the Greek 
language at least a century before the time of Asoka. It is worthy 
of note that the Greeks of Alexander did not even call themselves 
lonians. 

May I therefore request him along with other Asokan scholars 
to thresh out this subject and ascertain what exactly the term 
‘ Yona ' of Asokan Inscriptions conveys ? 

(Miss) Bhramar Ghosh. 

^ The Bhita sealing No. 29 was read by Marshall as [Bh2ittk]-raka-mahdrdjd- 
dhirdja. Mr. Jayaswal tries to read it as [Vdkd]taka-mahdrdjddhirdja, and thinks 
that Pravarasena I is referred to here {loc, cit., pp. 226-7). it is difficult to 

read the first existing letter as ta. 

Heod, 

R R Vo . . 7 

f. c .. 
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the university of NALANDA, by H. D. Sankalia, M.A., LL.B., with a 

preface, by Rev. Henry Heras, S.J., M.A., published by B. G. Paul & Co., 

Madras, 1934, pages 1-259, with illustrations and maps. 

This book consists of 13 chapters with an appendix and an index. The author 
has discussed in the first chapter the meaning of ' university The chapter second, 
part I, which deals with the background of the university of Nalanda refers to various 
subjects taught in Panini’s time. In part second of the same chapter the author 
has said a few words about the formation of Sahgharamas. I am at a loss to under- 
stand what the author means when he speaks of addhayogas (not addhayogas, 
p. 26) ‘ as gold-coloured Bengal houses I like to draw the author’s attention to the 
P.T.S. Dictionary (p. 17) which says that this interpretation is not correct. Addha- 
yoga really means a kind of house shaped like a Garuda bird. In the 3rd chapter the 
author attempts at tracing the rise and growth of the university under different kings. 
In the next three chapters the author has given an account of the curriculum followed 
at Nalanda, the famous Pandits of Nalanda, the religious rites and worship of images 
which a student was required to perform. In the seventh chapter an interesting 
account of student life has been given but the author ought to have made clear the 
distinction between the sacldhiviharikas and bliikkhus and the bhikklius and manavas. 
It is wrong to call bliikkhus manavas. The term ‘ manava ’ means ‘ a young brahmin ’. 
Nissaggiya Pacittiya Dhamma and Sathghadisesa llhamma mentioned at p. 152, 
fns. 3 and 4, require explanation. In the remaining chapters the author has dis- 
cussed about the contemporary universities and Nalanda as an interna- 
tional university. The author has written about the modern site of Nalanda with 
her interesting finds which are good specimens of art and architecture. The index 
of important classical books seems to be inexhaustive as it is regrettable to find 
omission of such names as the Vinayapitaka, Digha-Nikaya and Majjhima-Nikaya. 
At p. 35 of his book the author has referred to the Sumaiigala-Vilasini (p. 35) wherein, 
according to the author, the place (Nalanda) has been described as a prosperous 
village in Buddha’s time, but it is found tliat there is no description of Nalanda 
in the page referred to. At p. 38, the autlior says that Nalanda was one yojana 
from Rajagriha, but the author is silent as to the source of this information. I 
like to draw his attention to the Suinahgala-Vilasini, p. 35. But according to the 
Mahavastu Nalanda is situated at a distance of half a yojana from Rajagriha ( Vol. Ill, 
p. 56). There was a road from Rajagriha to Nalanda and Buddha took this road 
in course of his journey ; he was seen seated on tliis road (Sarhyutta Nikaya, 
Vol. II, p. 220). All these facts remain unnoticed in tlie author’s book. The 
autlior says at p. 40 tliat Nalanda was often \u*sited by Buddha and his disciples, 
mainly relying upon an English book without consulting the original sources. I 
would like to draw his attention to the following references. In tiie mango grove 
of Pavarika at Nalanda vSariputta came to see the Buddha who was there and dis- 
cussed with him on the subject of faith (Digha Nikaya, Vol. II, pp. 81-83). Here 
a discussion was held between the Buddha and the bliikkhus on the subject of 
conduct, earnest interpretation and intelligent discourse (Digha Nikaya, Vol. II, 
pp. 83®.). At Nalanda the Buddha was met by a Jaina named Dighatapassi. 
He asked the Jain as to the number of karmas which Nigantha Nathaputta preached 
in order to destroy simple deeds. A householder met the Buddha at Nalanda and 
asked him about ^e cause of Parinibbsma in life (Saifayutta Nikaya, Vol. IV, p. tio). 
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A village headman named Asibandhakaputta asked the Buddha thus : ' The 
brahmins by tlieir mantras send dead /men to heaven \ The Buddha replied, 
‘ Those who commit life slaughter cannot go to heaven Then the village head- 
man asked the Lord ^ why are you not preaching dhainma equally to all ? ’ The 
Buddha replied, ' One should sow seeds according to the fertility of the soil ' 
(Sam5mtta Nikaya, Vol. IV, pp. While the Buddha was sta)dng at Nalanda 

he spoke about the three wonders of the gods to a young householder who became 
pleased at heart and rejoiced at the words sj^oken (Digha Nikaya, Vol. I, Kevaddha- 
sutta). All these facts ought to have been noted in order to show the importance 
of the place in the Buddhist history. 

At p. 40, the author says : ‘Here the great Mahavira, the Jain Tirthahkara 
met Gosala ' also relying upon an English book. The author ought to have con- 
sulted Uvasagadasao, Vol. II, pp. loqff and Bhagavati vSfitra (Chap. 15). For six 
years Mahavira and Makkhaligosala lived together practising austere asceticism but 
afterwards Gosala separated himself from Mahavira and set up a religious system of 
his own. 

The author while describing the prosperity of Nalanda has failed to point out 
from the Mahavastu (Vol. Ill, p. 56) that it was a rich village. 

On tlie whole the book under review is a laborious and useful publication. 
The author has relied much upon second-hand information. There are some mis- 
prints, e.g. Upasampada (p. 30), Dhammapadatthakatha (p. 167), etc. In the 
Bibliography tlie author has made a mistake by including the Vinaya text and 
Dialogues of the Buddha in the list of Buddhist Sanskrit sources (p. xxi). 

B. C. Law. 


DYNASTIC HISTORY OF NORTHERN INDIA (EARLY MEDIEVAL 

PERIOD), Vol. I, by Dr. H. C. Ray, M.A., Ph.D., with a foreword, by Dr. L. D. 

Barnett; Calcutta University, 1931 ; pp. xl+663. 

Besides a well- written introduction, the volume under review has ten chapters 
dealing with the dynastic history of vSind (Ch. I), of the Sahis of Afghanistan and 
the Panjab (Ch. II), of Kashmir (Ch III), of Nepal (Ch, IV), of Assam (Ch. V), of 
Bengal and Bihar (Ch. VI), of Orissa (Ch. VII), of the Gahadavalas (Gaharwars) 
of Varanasi and Kanyakubja (Ch. VIII), of the Rastrakutas of Northern India 
(Ch. IX), and of the later Gurjara-Pratiharas of Kanauj (Ch. X). There are also an 
appendix on the coins of the Sahis and no less than ten excellent maps which have 
greatly increased the value of the book. 

The first two chapters, viz., those on the history of Sind and the Sahis of Afghan- 
istan and the Panjab, are the most interesting in the book. The history of continued 
hammering at the north-western gates of India by her Muslim neighbours till the 
gates gave way, is a pathetically interesting prelude to the final act of a drama that 
pictured the establishment of Muslim supremacy in India. The other chapters 
(the last chapter specially) are also well written. Dr. Ray has marshalled the facts 
and figures in a skilful manner, and we are glad to note that he has hardly been 
overcome by the eagerness for theorizing which is now common in almost all his- 
torians (including even the most reputed ones) in India. 

There are, however, some points about which our opinion differs from that 
of Dr. Ray. We do not think, for instance, that the dynasty which ruled in Sind 
before the family of Dahir (=Dahira[ya]=Dadhiraja) and to which belonged the 
kings Diwaji (=Deva3it), Sihras (=Siharasi=Siiiihara^i ?) and Sahasin, can be 
called * the Rai Dynasty ' (pp. 3 and 47) simply because the kings are called ‘ Rai ' 
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in the Persian work Cacndma. The term Rdl (^rdya=rcljan) was used by the 
Muslim chroniclers to denote an Indian king. 

The family of Kunjaraghatavarsa described as Kamboj-dnvaya-gaudapati in 
the Bangad inscription may not be taken to have any connection with Southern 
Cliina (p. 309). Kamboja (Kamboja<Kamoja<Ka6ja<Kaoca<Koca<K5c) of this 
record is evidently a sanskritized form of Koc (also pronounced Koc) and Kambojdn- 
vaya signifies the Koch, originally a Himalayan tribe of Mongoloid origin. The Koch 
kings became very powerful about the beginning of the i6th century A.D., and 
carved out a kingdom that comprised the western part of Kamarupa and the eastern 
part of Gauda or Varendra ; the remnant of the kingdom is still visible in the modern 
State of Cochbihar, i.e. Koca-vihdra (p. 265). It is possible that about the time of 
Mahipala I, a prince belonging to an earlier royal family of the Koch tribe occupied 
the district round Gauda which lay just to the west of the later Koch kingdom. 

Dr. Ray has tentatively accepted the correction rdjy-aikavhnie of the passa.^e 
rasaikavimk in the celebrated colophon of the Saduktikarndmrta (p. 367, note). 
We are however constrained to reject it as the correction does not suit the metre in 
which the colophon is composed. It seems that rasaikavimie here signifies, by 
lakscind, msd-bhog-aikavim^e, i.e. in the 21st year of the enjoyment of the earth 
(rasa) by king Laksmanasena. 

All such minor differences of opinion, however, will not diminish the value 
of the work which is no doubt a valuable guide to all students of the mediaeval history 
of India. 

Dines Chandra Sircar. 

THE VIPASSANA DiPANi OR THE MANUAL OF INSIGHT BY MAHA- 
THERA LEDI SAYAD AW, translated into English by U. Nyana. Published by 
the vSociety for promoting Buddhism in foreign countries, Mandalay, Burma. 

This booklet consisting of 70 pages will be useful to students of Buddhist 
philosophy. In it the author has treated such topics as three kinds of vippallasas 
(erroneous observations), two abhinivesas (firm beliefs), two bhumis or the stages 
of origin and growth, two gatis or transmigrations, two bhavas or productive prin- 
ciples, rupas or material qualities, akasadhatu or the element of space, fifty-four 
kinds of mental phenomena, e.g. citta, cetasika, nibbana, etc., two abhinfias or 
super knowledges, suffering, soul, impermanence, etc. The translator has given 
his own renderings of various terms which seem to be unacceptable to us, e.g. nibbana, 
means ‘ freedom from every kind of infelicity ’ (p. 27) ; adhimokkha (p. 29), ‘ decid- 
ing ’. It is difficult to understand what tlie translator means by atta or soul. 
He says that it is the supposed underlying essence of a pictorial idea. In many 
places the idea has been found to be not very clear. The translator ought to have 
made an attempt to explain the Buddhist technical terms as clearly as po.ssible. 
Tliis booklet is nothing but a catalogue of Pali terms with meanings but not expla- 
nations in many cases. However, students of Buddhism and Buddhist philosophy 
may find it somewhat helpful. 

B. C. Law. 

BUDDHISM— ITS BIRTH AND DISPERSAL, by Mrs. Rhys Davids, D.Litt., 
M.A., Revised edition, The Home University Library publication No. 47, 
1934, Price 2/6 net. 

The general impression in India about the writings of Mrs. Rhys Davids is 
that she is nowhere so clear, lucid and readable as the late lamented Professor 
T. W. Rhys Davids ; that she adopts a phraseology, a manner of writing, or a mode 
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of presentation which is extraordinarily her own ; and that, above all, she takes 
up a standpoint which is difficult to appreciate. Her books, nevertheless, are 
widely read in the whole of India, the whole of the East, nay, all over the world. 

This is not, however, to say that we share this ' common ’ impression or current 
opinion. It may be that she rather talks than writes, rather suggests than thrusts, 
rather warns than guides. But it is not true to say that she is unintelligible or 
unsympathetic, unseeing or uninspiring. We would say there is hardly another 
writer on Buddhism who is so unpretentious and appreciating as Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
and every little sentence or phrase from whose pen bears such a genial touch of 
sympathy and displays such eagerness to know, eagerness to grow in knowledge, 
eagerness to soimd a note of caution, and eagerness to cheer up weary journey-man. 
The real excellence of her writings is that she does not spare herself. The humbleness 
of spirit with which she seeks for truth finds a fitting expression in the pithy dedi- 
catory inscription — ‘ Too little payment for so great a debt ’. She does not close 
her little book without having to finally remind her reader of ‘ many warnings ’ 
amounting to self-condemnation as one ranking among the translators of Buddhist 
texts : ' Translators can be traitors. Guides they are, bandits they may be ' 
(p. 252). She beautifully and vividly sums up the history of progress of the study 
of Buddhism, the collection of manuscripts, the publication of texts and translations, 
without any undue claim for achievements of her Pali Text Society in the matter 
of that and without belittling the importance of endeavours made by other scholars 
in Europe and America. And yet she is not forgetful of the feat : ‘ that wider 
experience will profit us little, in so far as we honestly wish to get a just idea of 
those traditions and an intelligent appreciation of that culture, if we rigidly estimate 
the one or the other by the measure of our (W estern) traditional standpoints ’ 
(p. 19). 

To the scholars and thinkers of the West who generally are disinclined to 
learn anything from the P^ast by way of science or philosophy, she has adroitly 
pleaded the cause of Buddhism and held out the interest of its study : ‘ it is ju^ 
the otherness in standpoint, in the midst of much that is our own (European), that 
we need to di.scern before we judge, and from which, in contributing unit-wise 
to modify the thought of our day, we have most to learn ' (p. 20). 

We may readily admit that she is near the truth when she tends to interpret 
Dharma (Pali Dhamma), according to Buddhist conception, as meaning ' a world- 
cosmos, wherein cause-and-effcct grinds its way, a cosmodicy rather than a theodicy, 
an infinite mechanism, started none knows when, or how, or to what end ' (p. 37) ; 
or, according to Asoka's idea, as implying the inner ‘ urge ' of the sense of ‘ what 
ought to be done, or not done ' ‘ that makes a man truly moral ’ (p. 228). 

Religion, as understood in India, is rather a mode or system of worship than 
' an adventure in faith ’. The ' adventure in faith in which the man undertaking 
it is to be considered the ‘ wilier ' growing from ‘ more to more ’ and approaching 
the cherished ' Most ' is undoubtedly an earlier phase of Buddhism, just one of 
its main phases, but not the only phase as Mrs. Rhys Davids would have us believe. 
As we sought to show (Faith in Buddhism, B. C. Law's Buddliistic Studies), this was 
the Saddhd aspect of Buddhism, Pamd representing the other aspect of it. Saddlid 
was, however, to remain subservient to Pannd, the * wilier ' having been expected 
to pursue his career as a well-trained seeker of truth, the seeker of knowledge. 
It was suggested that the notion of ‘ will ’ was in the Upanishadic word sankalpa 
{yam kdmam kdmayote tad sankalpdd eva samuUistate, tena sampannah mahlyatc), 
and in the Buddhist word saddhd (cf. Majjhima-N., Ill, pp. 99-100 : So tarn cittam 
dahati, tarn cittam adhitthdti tarn cittam bhdveti, tassa te sankhdrd ca viahdro cevam 
bhdvitd bahulikatd tatP uppattiyd samvattanti. Ay am maggo^ ay am patipadd iatr 
uppattiyd samvattati). 
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Assuming with Mrs. Rhys Davids that Buddhism stood for a doctrine of ' More \ 
why should we pin our faith only to growth of more in ' man in ‘ life and not 
as well to growth of more in ‘ wisdom in ‘ knowledge ’ ? Would it not be more 
correct to say that Buddhism in its earlier phase and fundamental character was 
a search, for truth, for which the ' adventure in faith ’ was but a requisite qualifi- 
cation ? 

According to ‘ East words ’ in her book, Buddhism is not ‘ fitly called philosophy ’ 
in any sense whatsoever, nor is it ‘ just ethics ’ ; it just dwindles into ‘ an adventure 
in faith ' for a fancied growth of more in ‘ other- world life 

We may readily concede that in ‘ the more ’ {uitaritara) lies the keynote of 
Buddliism. An Inian writer interprets Buddhism in that regard thus : ‘ As, 
on the one hand, the trend of universahsm in Buddha’s thought is towards increasing 
the significance of all statements of truth, so, on the other hand, the trend of univer- 
salism in Buddha’s religious experience is towards gaining in consciousness from 
more to more 

Buddhism developed with the progress of time into a system of worship — 
Bhagavatism, Buddha-Bhagavatism, that system of worship which derives its 
significance from the contemplation of an assemblage or aggregate of human attain- 
ments, attributes, experiences and excellences symbohzed by the name Buddha. 
As a system of worship, Buddhism may be shown to have all the features that are 
in other forms of Bhagavatism, §iva or Vishnu, Jina or Christ. In so far as this 
aspect of Buddhism goes, there is no reason why it should fail to satisfy the test, 
in ]\Iax Miiller ‘ Five broad foundations ’ of religions. 

It is no use quarrelling with the monk who is the prc.server of tradition. He 
is incapable of discovery of a new truth. To try to push him aside is to acknowledge 
his authority. We have got to see whether we have so far rightly imagined the 
contents of Buddhism. The exposition attempted by Mrs. Rhys Davids shows 
that she has neither got hold nor made use of the keys, given keys, of the early 
tradition of Buddhism. Until that tradition is unlocked with the help of those 
keys, the matter should better be laid to rest where it is than taken as decided once 
all. B. M. Barua. 


THE NAISADHACARITA OF SrIHARSA, translated into Knglisli with 
critical notes and extracts from unpublished commentaries and a vocabulaty, 
etc. by Principal K. K. Handiqui, M.A. (Cal., Oxon) of the Jorhat Intermediate 
College, Assam — published by IMotilal Banansi Dass of the Punjab Sanskrit 
Book Depot, Eahore. 

The Naisadhacarita of Sriharsa is a long art poem. I would not call it an 
epic. Naisadha is the latest of the MahdMvyas (lit. long poems) and its sweet 
diction has passed into a proverb. The line of development or decline which Sanskrit 
poetry adopted after Kdliddsa was destined, it now seems to us, to lead to Naisadha. 
Clever use of figures of speech, learned allusions to the learning of the day, selection 
of words of many meanings,— -such tricks usurped the place of real poetry and natural 
flow of language. Still it cannot be denied that the authors who wrote during 
this long period of decadence also had great poets amongst them ; only they could 
not xealize that what surrounded them was the ruins of culture and that the con- 
ventions that fenced them all round spelt the death of all genuine poetry. They 
accepted the conventions as insurmountable, as something sacrosanct. It would be 
wrong to forget all this in judging a poet like Sriharsa. 

Judged by this standard, Sriharsa appears to have been gifted with real poetical 
power. Many of his ilokas contain fine poetry. But he was also a very learned 
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man ; his Khandana is an attempt at proving that every philosophical^ position 
carries in it germs of its own negation : it is a very difficult \"edantic work. Sriharsa’s 
wide learning, and wonderful command over the Sanskrit language assert themselves 
at every step. The result is that his poem can be read and appreciated only by 
the highly educated scholar. All Sanskrit poems are meant for the select few, but 
the audience of Naisadha is even more limited. 

Does such a book deserve the compliment of translation into a foreign 
language ? Let Mr. Handiqui answer : ‘‘ Poetic merits apart, the chief interest of 
Naisadha lies in the fact that it is in many ways a repository of traditional learning, 
and contains literary, lexicographical and socio-religious data important for the 
study of the cultural history of mediaeval India. No apology is needed for 
translating a lengthy mahdkdvya, which is in some respects the most difficult of the 
later Sanskrit epics We agree. We testify that after going through some portions 
of the translation and notes and extracts from old commentaries, we are convinced 
that the task of the English-knowing reader of Naisadha will be much lightened by 
Mr. Handiqui’s labours, which will help better appreciation of Sriharsa’s poetry. 

The language of the translation is good, and one unacquainted with Sanskrit 
might get some idea of the poem through the translation, though it is true that 
frequently he would feel bored. The real use of the translation would be manifest 
to those who try to read the original with or without the help of any vSanskrit 
commentary. 

The Sanskrit notes extracted from Cdndupandita (1297 A.C.), Vidyddhara (a 
little earlier than Cdridu), Lidnadeva (1322 A.C.), etc. are all well-selected and will 
be of real help to the student of Naisadha. 

The philosophical notes read more like researches in Indian philosophy, and 
may profitably be read even by people who are not interested in Naisadha. It is 
very gratifying to notice that these contain no careless and muddled sentences, 
sucli as are not very rare even in professedly philosophical writings. 

The glossary of important words is interesting, learned and accurate. It 
shows the translator’s width of reading and interest as well as his habit of careful 
w^ork. We cannot praise this portion too highly. In order to ascertain how' a 
bona fide pandita of the old school virtually unacquainted with Enghsh, would 
appreciate these word-notes, I read out and explained some of these to him, 
e.g. the notes on TW, mKT^^r, etc. He appreciated the scholarshi[> 

and width of learning of the translator and remarked that the translator’s 
labours ^vou]d have been more useful, if he had given all his notes in Sanskrit, so 
that the alumni of the indigenous Sanskrit Schools (the catiispdthis-pdthasdlds) also 
could have been benefited by them. Moreover, people who would read Naisadha 
(whatever be their nationality and mother-tongue), the most learned and difficult of 
all Sanskrit Mahdkdvyas, must be presumed to be tolerably well acquainted with 
Sanskrit, and Sanskrit notes would not be too difficult for them. There is mucli 
truth in this observation. We would be very pleased to see an edition of the 
Naisadha with commentaries in Sanskrit, brought out under the supervision of 
Mr. Handiqui, who by his translation and notes proved himself one of the best- 
equipped scholars of the land. 

Mr. Handiqui has dedicated his book to the memory of the late Mr. Anandarania 
Borooah (I.C.S.) of Assam. This Borooah was a wonderful scholar. The late 
Dr. P. K. Ray, D.Sc. (Edin. and Lond.) related the story that the then Registrar of 
the London University had told him (then a student at London) that he (the 
Registrar) had never met with a young man, who could Ifeam so much in such a 
short time, as Mr. Borooah. Borooah projected many important works, but could 
not complete any of his major works on account of his untimely death. A higher 
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Sanskrit grammar on historical principles and a comprehensive Sanskrit lexicon 
(Sanskrit to Sanskrit or Sanskrit to English) are yet desiderata. Could Mr. Handiqui 
step into Borooah’s shoes and organize the compilation of these works ? He has 
learning, leisure, capacity and love for the old language. Will he have the will ? 
These thoughts passed into my mind as I read :Mr. Handiqui s work, and these 
1 set down in writing for what they are worth. 

Mr. Handiqui's first work — for I take Naisadha to be his first work — contains 
great promise of a brilliant future, and that future may yet give us many welcome 
volumes on Sanskrit literature, philosophy, history and other subjects. 

V AN AM AI .1 V ED ANT ATIRTHA . 


KAULAJNANA-NIRNAYA AND SOME MINOR TEXTS OF THE 

SCHOOL OF MATSYENDRANATHA, by Prabodh Chandra Bagclii, M.A., 

D. es lettres (Paris), Lecturer, Calcutta University. 

The above book forms No. 3 of the Calcutta Sanskrit Series whi^^li is being 
published under the direction of Pandit Amareswar Thakur, M.A., Pli.D. It is 
divided into four main divisions. The first of these, called Introduction, treats of 
nearly ten different matters, namely : (I) The manuscript ; (II) The date of the 
manuscript ; (III) The author of the text — the legends about him ; (IV) The 
traditions ; (V) The time and place of origin ; (VI) The school and its fundamental 
doctrines ; (VH) The Yoginikaula of Matsyendranatha and the Buddhist Tantras. 
Every one of these sections is of great importance historically. Thus under 
Section (II) where he discusses the date of the manuscripts, he criticizes no less a 
scholar than the late M.M. H. P. Sastri, and adduces some cogent grounds for 
differing from him. vSiniilarly, what he says under vSections (III), (IV), and (V) 
aV:OUt Matsyendranatha is exceedingly interesting. His Introduction, however, 
which forms the finst part of the book, docs not consist of merely the seven sections 
referred to above. It also treats of (VIII) Notices of ]\ISS. relating to Matsyendra- 
natha which is exceedingly informative and (IX) Abstract of the Texts which is 
very helpful to the students of the Natha cult. The second division of his book is 
entitled ‘The Texts' which includes those of (i) Kaiilajnana-nirnaya ; (2), (3) 
Akulaviratantrain A. and B. ; (4) Kulananda (tantrain) ; and (5) Jnanakarika. 
Tliis is followed first by Index of Verses and lastly by Index of Technical Words. 

It will be seen from the above brief description of the frame-work of 
Dr. Bagehi’s book that it leaves nothing to be desired. And it is very doubtful 
whether his guru from the Sveta-dvipa, Prof. Sylvaiii Levi, in spite of his intimate 
acquaintance with Nepal, Nepalese MSvS. and Inscriptions, and Nepalese Cults 
could have done this work better. Nevertheless, in the field of scholarship there 
will for ever remain an honest difference of opinion. In the first place, the reviewer 
of this book is not very certain whether Dr. Bagclii has understood the full 
significance of what the Maharashtra poet-saint Jnanadeva has said about the 
pedigree of his guru Nivrttinatha in the Jmnesvart, his Marathi commentary on the 
Bhagavadgita, in spite of the extract he has given on page 21 of his book. The 
pedigree given is as follows : (i) Matsyendra, (2) Goraksa, (3) Gahini, and (4) 
Nivrttinatha. As this last was a contemporary of Jnanadeva, it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the names and the order of succession of the teachers 
preceding him, who, again, are only three, must be accepted as historically correct. 
Now, Jnanadeva at the end of his commentary says that he composed it in §aka 
1212=1290 A.D., when Ramaraja of the Yadu dynasty was reigning. This 
Ramaraja can be no other than Ramachandra of the Yadava dynasty that ruled 
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at Devagiri (Daulatabad). If tliis is the case and if we allot 25 years to a genera- 
tion, the conclusion seems almost irresistible that Matsyendranatha, the founder 
of the cult, flourished in 1191-1215 A.D. Dr. Bagchi however is of opinion that 
Matsyendranatha probably flourished towards the beginning of the loth century 
(p. 32) — a conclusion wliich, he apparently thinks, is confirmed by the fact that 
the MSS. of the Kaulajiiana-nirnaya was written towards the middle of the nth 
century (p. 5)- . 

Dr. Bagchi also opines that Matsyendranatha lived ‘in Chandradvipa which 
in the present state of our knowledge may be located in the deltaic region of Bengal 
and may be identified with the island of Sundwip ' (p. 32). But nothing is heard of 
Sundwip, so far as we know, before the advent of the Portuguese in the i6th century 
A.D. Besides, Buddliagupta speaks of both Chandradvipa and Sundwip, — showing 
that one was different from the other. Again, it is true that while discussing about 
the location of Chandradvipa, Dr. Bagchi has brought together a mass of informa- 
tion bearing upon the subject. But he does not seem to have noted, so far as we 
can find out, that the kingdom of the Chandra family was Chandradvipa with its 
capital at Vikramapura. This also may afford some clue to the identification of 
Chandradvipa where Matsyendra flourished. 

The points noted above by way of criticism are, however, a small matter and 
do not in any manner detract from the sound scholarship or the extreme value of 
Dr. Bagchi’s book. We, however, request him to pick up a bit of Marathi so as 
to enable him to understand the standard translation of the Jnanesvari. He will 
then be in a position to compare the philosophical views embodied in this Marathi 
work with those of Kaula and throw a flood of light upon a subject about wliich 
we yet know almost nothing that is systematic or even consistent, namely, the 
doctrine and pliilosophy of the Matsyendranatha School. 

D. R. Bhandarkar. 


CANONS OF ORISSAN ARCHITECTURE, by Nirmal Kumar Bose, with 49 

illustrations, ])ublished by R. Chatterjee, Calcutta, 1932. 

In this work an attempt has been made to classify the temples of mediaeval 
Orissa with the help of evidence furnished by eight Orissan manuscripts relating to 
architecture in Orissa. Five of these are the different recensions of a treatise 
on architecture called Bhuvana-pradipa and the remaining three, the copies of 
a treatise called ^ilpl-pothi or Silpa-sdstra dealing with the erection of thatched 
huts. These manuscripts are not very old and the Dalita-giri manuscript and 
that belonging to Nilakctutha Maharana arc definitely known to have been w^ritteii 
down within the last thirty or forty years ; yet the author rightly believes that the 
old canons about architecture as practised in mediseval Orissa have been embodied 
in these manuscripts. In the introduction the author has briefly stated that the 
classification of ancient Indian buildings has been made either on the basis of field- 
observation only or with the help of evidence recorded in certain Sanskrit treatises 
on Indian architecture or from the eesthetical point of view or with the help of 
evidence recorded in the manuals of craftsmen. The present author has classified 
the temples of mediaeval Orissa according to the last point of view. 

In the first eight chapters, which are not important from the purely architec- 
tural point of view, an account of highly interesting religious, sociological, and 
astrological factors underlying the erection of buildings, particularly temples, has 
been given. The most important and interesting portions of the book dealing with 
the types of temples of mediaeval Orissa are found in Chapters X-XVIII. The 
author has rightly shown that the mediaeval temples of Orissa may be divided into 
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four main types, viz. Rekha, Bhadra, Khakhara, and Gaudiya according to the 
different types of the prstha or the pedestal, the hdda or the wall, the gandt or the 
body, and the mastaka or the crown of the temples concerned. The Rekiia temple 
has to be subdivided into three divisions, viz. Navaratha (having 9 pagas), Saptaratha 
(having 7 pagas), and pancaratha (having 5 pagas). The Navaratha, Saptaratha, 
and Pancaratha types of the Rekha temple have each been subdivided into a number 
of types according to the measurement of different architectural parts. In like 
manner it has been shown by the author that there are five types of the Bhadra 
temple, viz. Bhadra, Mahdhhadra, Bijaydbhadra, Ke§ari, and Nalinlbhadra, and that 
there are three types of the Khakliara temple, viz. Drdvida, Badahhi, and KoMi. 
But it should be pointed out that the author has not tried nmch to corroborate the 
evidence furnished by these manuscripts with the help of the known mediaeval 
temples of Orissa which he should have done. Of the examples of the Gaudiya 
type of temple there are only two late examples in Puri. In the last chapter a 
very useful dictionary of architectural terms has been added. In the two Appendices 
some known Rekha temples have been classified and the text of the Bhuvana-pradlpa 
has been published. Among the defects from which the book suffers we should 
particularly mention that no attention has been paid to the diacritical marks in 
the English transliteration of vSanskrit and Oebya terms. However the book is a 
valuable one, and we wish it a wide circulation. 


Ch.vru Chaxdra Das Gupta. 


BHATTACINTAMANE a commentary on the BhattadTpika of Khancladeva 
by Vanchesvara Yajvan, alias Kuttisastrin. Edited by Venkata vSubba 
Gastrin with an introduction by Aryasvamin, pp. 118 |-8-f-4S2. Printed at 
the Madras Eaw Journal Press, Mylaporc, Madras. Price Rupees Six only. 

The Bhattacintamani together with the Bhattadipika of Khandadeva is 
published for the first time and its publication really adds a valuable treasure to 
the stock of Mimariisa literature available in print. The Mlmariisa system of 
thought once occupied a privileged position in the field of Indian culture and its 
contributions to the various branches of study are as valuable as they are far- 
reaching. Owing to the decadence of Vedic ritualism in modern times due to various 
causes, of which the tremendous expansion of Vedanta philosophy may be counted 
as one, the practical interest in Mimaiiisa has .suffered a set-back, though in Southern 
India and at Benares the sporadic performances of Vedic sacrifices tend to preserve 
it from total collapse. Although it has fallen on evil days the study of Mimanisa 
as a theoretic discipline cannot be neglected, if a full comprehension of the develop- 
ment of Indian philosophical speculations is to be acquired. Of the numerous 
authors of outstanding ability who have contributed to the development of 
Mmarhsa speculations, Kliandadeva is a luminary of the first magnitude and he 
may be credited as the founder of the Navya Mimaiiisa School. Khandadeva 
drank deep at the fountain of the new illumination which was ushered into existence 
by the school of the neo-logicians of Nadia and he imbibed the courage and self- 
confidence of the latter in the fullest degree. The result was that he gave a new 
orientation to Mimathsa just as the Nadia logicians had done to Nyaya and his 
bold speculations have worked out new channels in many a place. He was a 
voluminous writer and the Bhattakaustubha is his magnum opus. The Bhattadipika 
is but an abridged edition of the former work and owing to its terseness and compact 
style it has become a difficult book. The difficulty of the book, however, tempted 
many ambitious scholars to write commentaries on it and we know of three such 
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commentaries ; vide, one by Sambhu Bhatta, a direct pupil of the author, the second 
by Bhaskara Raya, and the third by Vanche^vara Yajvan, our present author. 
Of these the commentary by our author is by far the best and most helpful. It is 
noteworthy that our author is not a mere commentator ; though he explains the 
text in clear and transparent language and expounds the positions advocated in 
the text with all their strength, he finds courage to differ at places and does not 
hesitate to criticize the original author. Khandadeva has been unsparing in his 
criticism of Kumarila and Parthasarathi Mislira ; but our author^s sympathies 
for the ancient doctors have led him to vindicate their views with additional argu- 
ments and he has recorded his dissenting notes. The scholarship and sobriety of 
judgment, wliich are writ large in every page of the commentary, are really 
admirable. His extensive study of the latest developments of Navya-Nyaya 
speculations and of the whole Mimariisa literature have turned into a powerful 
weapon in his hands. He is bold in his originality, fearless in his criticism, and 
clear and definite in his exposition. There is no hesitancy, no defeatist 
mentality, no muddled logic in his writing. As instances of his originality we may 
advert to his brilliant lucubrations on the Vydkaranddhikarana, where he establishes 
the correctness and authoritativeness of the native dialects perhaps for the first 
time. His condemnation of the learning of mlechha languages is interesting. His 
exposition of Parisahkhyd throws a flood of light on this knotty problem and his 
summing up shows the impartial judicial spirit and detachment which he brings to 
bear upon disputed matters. 

A careful student Avill find that many obscure 2:)roblenis have been cleared up 
and polemics have been set at rest. Khandadeva, we have remarked before, was 
the founder of the new school of Miniatiisa. He most probably belonged to Northern 
India and he has been merciless in his condemnation of the custom of marrying 
maternal uncle's daughter which is prevalent in vSouth India. The South Indian 
scholars, beginning with MadhavficarA’a, have been at great pains to justify this 
custom on the evidence of Vedic texts and M.M. Anantakrishna Sastrin has come 
forward as the latest champion. In his introduction to the Bhattadipika with 
Sambhubhatta’s commentary he has endeavoured to make out that this custom 
is highly commendable and is sanctioned by the sacred texts. His arguments, we 
are afraid, w^ould strike an unbiassed reader as a case of special pleading and this 
much is certain, that the South Indian scholars have allowed their patriotic bias 
to get the better of their sense of loyalty to Kumarila and Khandadeva. Our 
commentator too has not been able to rise superior to this parochial patriotism 
and in his defence he has neither been honest nor loyal to Khandadeva. Barring 
this point, the commentary of Vanchesvara Yajvan is an admirable performance 
and this edition is far superior to that of M.M. A. K. Sastrin. The latter referred 
to his knowledge of this commentary, which however was not available to him. 
The publication of this volume has really removed a desideratum and a study of 
this work would greatly facilitate the researches in the field of Mimarhsa. It 
deserves to be prescribed as a text-book in the examinations of the Sanskrit Associa- 
tions. Another appreciable feature of this book is that it incorporates the 
TarkapMa, which is absent in M.M. Anantakrishna Sastrin's edition. The get-up, 
printing, and editing are all that can be desired. We wish that the list of errata 
could be dispensed with. But after all is said and done, the whole thing has been 
admirably performed and we extend a hearty welcome to this publication, which if 
studied, will go a long way in resuscitating an active interest in this neglected field 
of study, which is absolutely necessary for the re-interpretation of our ancient Indian 
culture. 


Satkari Mookkrjee. 
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VEDIC HYMNS, translated from the Rig Veda with introduction and notes 
(The Wisdom of the East Series), by E. J. Thomas, M.A., DXitt. 

Dr. Thomas has done a great service to scholarship by publishing this booklet 
consisting of 61 Vedic hymns freely rendered into English. In the introduction the 
author has discussed the age of the Vedas, the local colouring of the hymns, the 
theory of the origin of religion, the type of nature worship found in the Vedas, the 
rise of mythology, and the progress of monotheism. While tracing the different 
stages in the Vedas the author has very aptly and clearly brought out the fact 
that plurality of gods and the different powers that are deified and invoked through 
the hymns of Rig Veda came to be regarded as ‘ manifestations of one Ultimate 
Reality \ The book contains useful notes and at the outset of every hymn the 
author has done well by giving a brief summary for the convenience of the readers. 
The book under review will undoubtedly be of great help to students of Rig Veda. 

KaIvIRANJAN Mukhkrjee. 


A Query 

I shall be glad if any reader of the Indian Culture will be pleased to inform 
me whether any printed copy of a work called ^alya T antra exists ; and if it does, 
where it is available. I have procured an extremely interesting palmleaf MS. 
entitled ^alya Tantram from Tuluva (modern South Kanara) dealing exclusively 
with what may be called provisionally black art. There are forty-nine topics dealt 
with in this work which has a few lacunae here and there. Anfrecht mentions two 
copies of a work of that name, as Dr. U. D. Barnett is pleased to inform me, one of 
them being that noticed by Rajendralal Mitra in the latter’s Notices of SkL MSS., 
Vol. VII, No. 2255. But RajendralaVs copy begins thus : Bhanuvare samadaya 
^arakosam ca sadhakah 1 nisasarsapacurnena lepayet tat prayatnatah n And it ends 
thus : Etat sarvam prayatnena kathitam tava Bhairavi gunanvitaya datavyam na 
deyam yasya kasyacit. But the version I have secured begins thus : pravatsyami- 
atha-devesi Salya-tantram sudurlabham 1 sadhakaiiani hitarthaya sarvesam hitaka- 
ranam n And it ends thus : etat sarvam prayatnena kathitam tava-Bhamini iti 
parava-tantram iti Salya-tantrain sainaptaiii Om §ri-Narasimhaya-namah. 


198/11, Tilak Road, 
Poona, 2. 


B. A. Saeetore. 




IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS TO ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, January, 1935. 

1. The New Saktipur Grant of Laksmana Sena Deva and 
Geographical Divisions of Ancient Bengal by N. K. 
Bhattasali. 

It is an interesting paper and contains many useful 
geographical materials. 

2. New Coin Evidence from Sistan by J. Walker. 

3. On the Form of the Bhagavadgita contained in the Kashmi- 
rian Mahabharata by F. Otto Schrader. 

In this note Dr. Schrader points out that during the 
reign of the Kashmirian king Harsa the works of Sankara 
and his school and so the vtilgate of the Gita on which 
Sankara’s Gita-bhasya is based, began to attract the atten- 
tion of the Kashmirians. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London Institution, Vol. 
VII, pt. 3. 

1. The Four Classes of Urdu Verbs by T. G. Bailey. 

2. Iranian Words in the Kharosthi Documents from Chinese 
Turkestan by T. Burrow. 

3. Beitrage zu einer Mihndapanha Bibliographic by S. Behrsing. 

It is a bibliography of books dealing with Mihnda-panho, 
an important non-canonical Pali book. 

4. Burmese Dedicatory Inscription of A.D. 1683 by J. A. 
Stewart. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, December, 1934. 

1. A Hittite Text on the Duties of Priests and Temple 
Servants by E. H. Sturtevant. 

In this paper the author gives a composite transliterated 
text with complete critical apparatus, and with such sup- 
plements as he can suggest. It is an interesting text and 
ably edited with English translations and notes. 

2. On Bhagavadgita, X, 30 by M. Winternitz. 

The Journal of the United Provinces Historical Society, Vol. VII, 
pt. II, November, 1934. 

I. Europeans in the United Provinces— 1580 to 1800 by Sir 
Edward Blunt, Kt. 
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In this paper the author has given a brief history of the 
Europeans in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh during 
the period mentioned above. It is very informative, 
instructive and interesting. 

2. The Malavas in Ancient India by Bimala Churn Uaw. 

This paper gives a connected and systematic account of 
the Malavas who played an important part in the history 
of Ancient India. A geographical picture of the place 
occupied by the Malavas can be drawn from this useful 
paper. 

3. The Revolt of Tilokchand of Bardwan 1760 — An Episode in 
the relations between the East India Company and local 
Chieftains of Bengal by S. N. Das Gupta. 

4. The Significance of the term ‘ Nirgrantha ’ by Kamta 
Prasad Jain. 

5. Democratic Procedure in Ancient India by Radha Kumud 
Mookerjee. 

The topic has been very ably treated by the author in 
this useful paper. 

6. Important Sculptures added to the Provincial Museum, 
Lucknow, during the last decade by Rai Bahadur Prayag 
Dayal. 

This illustrated paper describes six sculptures belonging 
to different cults, two are Jain, two Buddliist and two 
Brahmanical. 

Bulletin de I’^cole Frangaise d’ Extreme-Orient, Tome XXXIII — 1933, 
Ease. I. 

1. Le Manage de Draupadi par P. V. van Stein Callenfels. 

According to some scholars. Bas-relief B. 214 of Ahkor 
V^t represents the Ramayanic scene of Dhanurbhanga at 
the time of Sita’s marriage, while others take it to repre- 
sent the Mahabharata story of Laksyabhedha that took 
place during Draupadi’s svayambara. The latter view has 
been supported here with additional proofs from Javanese 
and Malayan traditions regarding the marriage of Draupadi. 

2. Les Rois Sailendra de Suvarnad\dpa par R. C, Majumdar 
(translated from English by Mile G. Naudin). 

The author has given an account of the Sailendra dynasty 
that ruled (C. 8th-iith Cent. A.D.) over Java, Sumatra 
and the Malay Peninsula. He thinks that the ^ailendra 
power first flourished in Java, and suggests that the dynasty 
originally belonged to Kalinga and extended their power 
in the far East from Lower Burma and the Malay Peninsula. 
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3. Ahkor V^t, Temple on Tombeau ? par G. Coedes. 

4. Cultes indiens et indigenes an Champa par P. Mus. 

The paper deals with the question of Indian influence 
on the culture of Campa. The author thinks that Hinduism 
is a combination of the local culture of native Pre-Ar>"ans 
and the culture of the Indo-Aryans. He shows how the 
local religion of Campa has assimilated Hinduism and how 
Indian deities, originated from Natural phenomena, have 
undergone modifications in the Far East. He also deals 
with the cult of Kut and linga in Campa and with the 
reversion of Indian influence in that country. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XX, Part II, 
1934 - 

1. Yajnopavita or ‘ The Sacred Thread ’ by A. S. Altekar. 

The paper gives a history of the practice of wearing 
Yajnopavita from early times. 

2. Baudh Undated Grant of Ranabhanjadeva by A. C. 
Banerji. 

3. So-called Tribal Coinages of Northern India by A. C. 
Banerji. 

The paper deals with the history and coin-types of twelve 
North Indian tribes many of which had a democratic form 
of government. He suggests .some corrections in the des- 
cription of certain t3qjes of tribal coins given by previous 
numismatists. He has also discussed the significance of 
nine symbols found on ancient Indian coins. 

4. A Contemporary record of Sivajl’s Birth by Dasaratha 
Sharma. 

Mr. Sharma has published a horoscojie of Sivaji found 
in a manuscript in the Bikaner I'ort Library. According to 
this horoscope Sivaji was born in ‘ Samvat 1686 varse 
Phdguna vadi 3 hhrgau rdtrigata-ghati 1 pala i samaye 
sirnhalagnodaye ’. 

Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, Neue Folge lo. Heft 5, September-October , 

1934- 

A Group of early Cola Bronzes by Ajit Ghose. 

The author describes the artistic peculiarity of four Cola 
bronze images — two of Visnu, one of Rukmini (Laksmi ?) 
and one of Laksmi. He places the date of the images 
between A.D. 875 and 1032 and suggests that they may be 
the earliest specimen of bronze images in Southern India. 
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Journal of Oriental Research, Vol. VIII, Part IV, October-December, 
1934 - 

1. Antiquity and Evolution of Art in India by C. Sivarama- 
murti. 

2. Foreign trade under the Kakatiyas by K. A. Nilkantha 
Sastri. 

The paper deals with the foreign trade of the Andhra 
country under the Kakatiya king Ganapati and his brilliant 
daughter, Queen Rudramba. 

3. Bahurupamisra’s Commentary on the Dasarupaka by V. 
Raghavan. 

The author gives an exhaustive account of the commen- 
tar}”^ of Mahamahopadhyaya Bahurupamisra on the Dasa- 
rupaka by Dhananjaya. 

4. Five stages of Pre-Vedic Determinative-Compound-Accen- 
tuation as surmised by the Historic survivals of their 
Representatives in Sanskrit by C. R. Sankaran. 

5. Suktaslokah by C. Kunhan Raja. 

6. Subhuticandra’s Commentary on the Amarakosa by T. R. 
Cintamani. 


Journal of the University of Bombay, Vol. Ill, Part III, November, 

1934- 

I. Sirasariigi Inscription of Gramesvara Temple by K. G. 
Kundangar. 

Mr. Kundangar has edited a big Kannada inscription 
dated in the eleventh year of Calukya Jagadekamalla’s 
reign. The date of the epigraph is either January 2, 1030, 
or December 29, 1029. 


Man in India, Vol. XIV, Nos. 3 and 4, July-Deceinber, 1934. 

1. Anthropological Notes on some West Bengal Castes by 
Bhupendra Nath Datta. 

The subject matter of the paper is a comparative anthro- 
pological study of some twenty-four different castes of 
West Bengal. 

2. The Malers of the Rajmahal Hills by Sasanka Sarkar. 

3. Caste, Race and Religion in India by Sarat Chandra Roy. 

This paper gives a general survey of the eitisting theories 
about the classification of Indian races. 
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The Asiatic Review, January, 1935 . 

I. Indian Culture Origins by Stanely Rice. 

The author suggests that the caste was originally a pre- 
Aryan social system which was later introduced into the 
Aryan society. 

Quarterly Journal oj the Mythic Society, Vol. XXV, July and October, 
1934 : January, 1935. 

1. Name of the God Visnu and the Krena-Regend by Prof- 
Jean Przyluski (translated from French by ly. V. Ranga- 
swami Aiyar). 

The author tries to prove, on philological grounds, that 
Visnu was originally a non-Aryan deity. 

2. Jainism in Kongu Nadu by C. M. Ramchandram Chettiar. 

3. Tabo' among the Primitive Tribes of Travancore by 
ly. A. Krishna Iyer. 

4. The Yaudlreyas of Ancient India by Dr. Bimala Chum 
Daw. 

Here is an account of the Yaudheyas who were one of 
the most famous of ancient Indian tribes. Dr. Daw shows 
that they were a republican tribe at the age of Panini and 
survived as late as the time of the Allahabad pillar inscrip- 
tion of Samudragupta. 

5. Shah Jehan's Embassy to China, 1656 A.D. by C. S. K. 
Rao Sahib. 

It is noticed that an ambassador of the Great Mughal 
sent to the court of the Chinese Emperor in 1656 A.D. has 
been mentioned in the works of a Dutch traveller named 
Nierthoff who went to china as an embassy of the Dutch 
East India Company. 

6. The Authors of the Holy Canon of Tamil Saivism by T. G. 
Aravamuthan. 

7. Architecture in the Gaiiga Period by M. V. Krishna Rao. 

The author has discussed the origin and development 
of the Gahga architecture in Mysore. 

Journal and Proceedings oJ the Asiatic Society of Bengal [New Series), 
Vol. XXX, 1934 , No. I. 

■ I. Kitab al-As^iya’ of ad-Daraqutni by S. Wajahat Husain. 

Mr. Husain has critically edited the Kitab al-Askhiya’ 
which is a unique treatise on Hadith by the eminent 
traditionist, ad-Daraqutni of Baghdad. 
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Calcutta Review, February, 1935. 

1. Hindu Society in Java and Bali by Rames Chandra 
Majumdar. 

The paper deals with the existence of caste-system and 
the Satl and other Hindu practices in Bali and their traces 
in Java. 

2. Indo-European Origin of Sanskrit by Batakrishna Ghosh. 

According to the author the Indo-European origin of 
Sanskrit is unmistakable from whichever point of view it 
may be considered. 

3. An All-I^ia Notation for Indian Music by C. Subrahmanya. 

Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. X, No. 4, December, 1934. 

1. History of the Gurjara country (Early Mediseval period) 
by D. C. Gangiili. 

2. The Durrani Menace and the British North-West Frontier 
Problem in the Eighteenth Century by Nareiidra Kumar 
Sinha. 

3. Rebellion of Shah Jahan and his Career in Bengal by 
Sudhindra Nath Bhattacharyya. 

4. Two New Varieties of Old Indian Coins by Jitendra Nath 
Banerjea. 

The author describes two interesting copper coins — one 
square and the other round — and the first is approximately 
ascribed to about the ist century B.C. Mr. Banerjea assigns 
the first coin to Avanti and the second to Mathura. 

5. The ‘ Dharmas ' of the Buddhists and the ‘ Gunas ' of the 
Samkhyas by Th. Stcherbatsky. 

6. Maharaja Candavarman of the Komarti plates by Dinesh 
Chandra Sircar. 

The paper deals with the early history of Kahhga. 
Mr. Sircar shows that Candavarman of the Komarti grant 
cannot be identified with the ^alafikayana king of that 
name. 


Published by Satis Chandra Seal, M.A., B.L.. 55, Upper Chitpore Road, Calcutta, and 
Printed by P. Knight, Baptist Mission Press, 41A, I.<ower Circular Road, Calcutta. 
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